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FREEDOM  OF  THE   WILL. 


PART    I. 


VHSEEIN  ARB  KXPLAINBD  AND  STATED  VARIOUS  TERMS  AND  THINGS  BBLONQINa  TO  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECTION    I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possiUy  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of  going  about  to* 
define  or  describe  the  Will ;  this  word  being  gaierally  as  well  understood  as 
any  other  words  we  can  use  to  explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not 
philosophers,  metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into  ob- 
scurity by  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But  since  it  is  so,  I  think  it  may  be 
of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to  the  greater  clearness  in  the  following  discourse, 
'0  say  a  few  things  concerning  it. 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  Will  (without  any  metaphysical  refining) 
is  plainly,  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing.     The  faculty  of  the  Will  • 
is  that  faculty  or  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  whicn  it  is  capable  of  choosing : 
an  ai:t  of  the  Will  is  the  same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  Is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to  say,  that  it  is  that  by 
which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ;  I  am  content  with  it :  though  I  think 
that  it  is  enough  to  say,  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  chooses  :  for  in  every  act 
ot  Will  whatsoever,  the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it  chooses 
soinethin2^  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  rather  than  the  want  or  non-existence  of  that 
thinnr.  So  in  every  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the  thing 
refused  ;  the  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its  choice, 
and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  mind's  making  its  choice  in  that  case  is 
properly  the  act  of  the  Will;  the  Will's  determining  between  the  two  is  a  vol- 
untar\'  determining  ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  W^ill  by,  choosing,  refusing,  approving, 
'iisapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing,  rejecting,  determining,  directing, 
(.ommanding,  forbidding,  inclining  or  being  averse,  a  being  pleased  or  displeased 
with  ;  all  may  be  reduced  to  this  of  choosing.  For  the  soul  to  act  voluntarily,  \ 
s  evermore  to  act  electively. 

Mr.  Iy>cke*  says, "  the  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  or  abilit}-  to  pre- 
ter  or  choose."  And  in  the  foregoing  page  sa}^,  "  the  word  preferring  seems 
best  to  express  the  act  of  volition  ;"  but  adds,  that  "  it  does  it  not  precisely  :. 

♦  Human  Undemanding.    Edit.  7.  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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for  (says  he)  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he 
ever  wills  it  ?"  But  the  instance  he  mentions  does  not  prove  that  there  is  sm 
thing  else  in  willing,  but  merely  preferring  :  ibr  it  should  be  considered  what  is 
Qie  next  and  immediate  object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or 
any  other  external  action ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one  place  to  anotner; 
on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are  remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but 
such  or  such  an  immediate  exertion  of  himself.  The  tiling  ncxtly  chosen  oi 
preferred  when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a  place 
where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of  his  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in 
order  to  it.  And  his  willing  such  an  alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  nothing  else  but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his 
body  at  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance  of  it  And 
God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  nature,  the  soul  being  united  to  a 
body  in  proper  state,  that  the  soul  preferring  or  choosing  such  an  immediate  ex- 
ertion or  alteration  of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  follows. 
There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that  I  am  conscious  of  while  I 
walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or  chooshig,  through  successive  moments,  that 
there  should  be  such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions ;  together 
with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so ;  having  ever  found  by 
experience,  that  on  such  an  immediate  preference,  such  sensations  and  motions 
do  actually,  instantaneously,  and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remotely  to  choose  or  prefer  flying  ;  yet  he 
does  not  choose  or  prefer,  incline  to  or  desire,  under  circumstances  in  view,  any 
immediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  his  body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no 
expectation  that  he  should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion ;  and  he 
does  not  prefer  or  incline  to  any  bodily  exertion  or  eiFort  under  this  apprehended 
circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain.^  So  that  if  we  carefully  distinguish 
the  proper  objects  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and 
such  like  instances,  that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  preference ; 
or  that  a  man's  choosing,  liking  best,  or  being  best  pleased  with  a  thmg,  are  not 
the  same  with  his  wilhiig  that  thing  ;  as  they  seem  to  be  according  to  those 
general  and  more  natural  notions  of  men,  according  to  which  language  is  formed. 
Thus  an  act  of  the  W^ill  is  commonly  expressed  by  its  pleasing  a  man  to  do 
thus  or  thus  ;  and  a  man's  doing  as  he  wills,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the 
same  thing  in  common  speech.  ^ 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  the  Will  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  Desire  ;  which 
in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
W' ills  set  us  upon.  A  man  (says  he)  whom  1  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may 
not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter."  I 
do  not  suppose,  that  Will  and  Desire  are  words  of  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion :  Win  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  signification,  extending  to  things 
present  and  al)sent.  Desire  respects  something  absent  I  may  prefer  my  present 
situation  and  posture,  suppose,  sitting  still,  or  having  my  eyes  open,  and  so  may 
will  it.  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  they  can  ever 
be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A  man  never,  in  any  instance,  wills  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  desires,  or  desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  Will.  The  foremen- 
tioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  does  not  prove  that  he  ever  does. 
He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  vnW  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a 
tendency  to  persuade  anotlier,  and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade 
him  :  but  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter.     The  thing  which  he  wills, 

*  Hwman  Understanding,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  204. 
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the  Teiy  same  he  desires  ;  and  he  does  not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary 

in  any  particular.    In  this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  o&er^•ed,  what  is  the  thing 

wiUcd,  and  what  is  the  thing  desired  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be  found  that  Will  and 

Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.     The  thing  willed  on  some  consideration,,  is  to 

utter  such  words ;  and  certainly,  the  same  consideration,  so  in(luenct«  him,  that 

kedoes  not  desire  the  contrary  :  all  things  considered,  he  choascs  to  utter  such 

words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  utter  them.    And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr. 

Locke  speaks  of  as  desired,  viz.,  that  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade, 

sfaoaM  not  be  effectual  to  that  end ;  his  Will  is  not  contrary  to  thLs ;  he  does  not 

will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather  vnWs  that  they  should  not,  as  he 

desires.     In  onler  to  prove  that  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run  counter,  it  should 

be  shown  that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing,  or  with 

respect  to  the  very  same  object  of  Will  or  Desire :  but  here  the  objects  are  two ; 

and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves,  the  Will  and  Desire  agree.     And  it  is  no 

wonder  that  they  should  not  agree  in  different  things,  however  little  distinguished 

they  are  in  their  nature.     The  Will  may  not  agree  with  the  Will,  nor  Desire 

agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.     As  in  this  verj-  instance  which  Mr.  Locke 

mentions,  a  person  may,  on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and  , 

at  the  same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail  ;  but  yet  nobody  will  say,  J 

that  Desire  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves  that  Desire  is  perfectly  ; 

1  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like  might  be  obser\'ed  of  the  other  instance 

Mr.  Locke  produces,  of  a  man's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  &c. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and  Wil!  and  whether 
Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the  same  things  or  no ;  yet,  I  trust  it  will 
be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act  of  Will  there  is  an  act  of  choice;  that  in 
evenr  volition  there  is  a  preference,  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul, 
whereby  the  soul,  at  that  instant,  is  out  of  a  state  of^pcrfect  indifference,  ^\^th 
respect  to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every  act,  or  going  forth 
'»f  the  Will,  there  is  some  preponderation  of  the  mind  or  inclination,  one  way 
rath'T  than  another  ;  and  the  soul  had  rather  hair  or  do  one  thini^  than  another, 
'»:  than  not  have  or  do  that  thing ;  and  that  there,  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
preferring  or  choosing,  hut  a  perfect  continuing  etjuilibriuin,  there  is  no  volition. 


SECTION   II. 


Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

By  determining  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any  uieanino:,  niust  he 
iTend'd,  ca'!<in*j:  tliat  the  act  of  the  Will  or  choirs  sh^iild  lv»  thu<,  <i?i(l  not 
'/Serwisi':  -irul  the  vVill  is  said  to  beditrrniined,  when,  in  eouseiiuenee  of  sonu- 
a./'.:i  n.-  iniiuenee,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a  particular  object. 
A«;  whvn  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  motion,  we  mean  cansin!^  the  motion 
of  the  IkkIv  to  be  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  direction,  rather  than  anotlxT. 

To  talk  of  the  determiilation  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  eUcct,  which  must 
have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  he  determined,  tliere  is  a  drtmnin'T.  This  must  be 
«i[ip^>sed  to  be  intended  even  by  them  that  say,  the  Will  dct rrmines  itself.  If 
It  k'  so,  the  Will  is  both  determiner  and  d^-lennined  ;  it  is  a  canse  that  acts  and 
pr-'liict-s  effeds  u])on  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own  influence  and  action. 

With  re-pect  to  that  o;rand  inquiry,  Wliat  deti  rmincs  the  Will  ?  it  would  be 
•."-v't.-diou-  and  un:i"c».'S<;irv  at  present  to  enumeraie  and  examine  \]\  the  various? 
•;'::'''i-  -vle-'h  liave  i);'en  advanced  concerning  this  matter;  nor  is  it  needful 
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that  I  should  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  all  points  debated  in  dispute! 
on  that  question^  whether  the  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing. It  is  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose  to  say,  it  is  that  motive,  which, 
as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  the  strongest,  that  determines  the  Will 
But  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  a  little  explain  my  meaning  in  this. 

By  motive^  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites  or  in^-ites  the 
mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 
Many  particular  thin^may  concur  and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind; 
and,  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are  as  it  were  one  complex  motive.  And  when 
I  speak  of  the  strongest  motive,  I  have 'respect  to  the  s-trength  of  the  whole  that 
operates  ta  induce  to  a  particular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength 
of  one  thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can 
induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is  per- 
ceived, or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly 
unperceived,  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  aflTect  the  mind  at  all. 
It  IS  most  evident,  that  nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold 
of  it,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing  that  is  properly 
called  a  motive,  excitement  or  inducement  to  a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has 
some  sort  and  degree  of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  pre- 
vious to  the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous  tendency  of 
the  motive  is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive.  That  motive  which  has  a 
less  degree  of  previous  advantage  or  tendency  to  move  the  Will,  or  that  appears 
less  inviting,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mbd,  is  what  I  call  a  weaker  motive. 
On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting,  and  has,  by  what  appears 
concerning  it  to  the  understanding  or  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  pre- 
vious tendency  to  excite  and  •induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  ihe  strcngesi 
motive.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  determined  by  the 
stro^est  motive. 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their  strength,  tendency  or 
advantage  to  move  or  excite  its  W'ill,  from  many  things  appertaining  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  mind  that  views,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view ;  of  which  it  woukl 
perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration,  i  But  so  much  I  think  may  be 
determined  in  general,  without  room  for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived 
or  apprehended  by  an  intellij^ent  and  voluntary  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or  viewed  as  good ;  nor 
has  it  any  tendency  to  invite  or  engage  the  election  of  the  soul  in  any  further 
degree  than  it  appears  such.  For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things 
that  appear  have  a  tendency  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage  the  mind 
to  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appearing  eligible  to  it ;  which  is 
absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be  true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  always  is 
as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is.  For  the  right  understanding  of  this,  two 
things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  good;  namely,  as  of 
the  same  unport  with  agreeable.  To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the 
phrase,  is  the  same  as  to  appear  agreeable,  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  appears  inviting  and  eUgible  to  the  mind,  or  tending  to  engage  its 
*  inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  evil  or  disagreeable ;  nor,  indeed,  as  indiffer- 
ent, and  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable.    But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the 
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inclination,  and  move  the  Will,  it  miist  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which  suits 
the  mind.  And  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  attract  and 
engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it 
fDOst ;  and  in  that  sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  ^ood :  to  say  otherwise,  is 
little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  goody  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  signification,  the  removal  or 
avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable 
uiid  pleasing  to  avoid  what  is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasi-/ 
nes  reinovS.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes  determines 
tke  Will.  For  when  he  speaks  of  uneasiness  as  determining  the  Will,  he  must 
be  understood  as  supposing  that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  volition  or 
art  of  preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  removal  of  that  uneasiness ;  and  that  is  the 
wme  thine  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  is  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  When  1  say,  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  or  (as  I  have 
expluned  it)  that  volition  has  always  for  its  object  the  thinc^  which  appears 
roost  agreeable;  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  needless 
objection,  that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  act  of  volition ; 
and  not  some  object  that  the  act  of  Will  has  not  an  immediate,  but  only  an 
indirect  and  remote  respect  to.  VMany  acts  of  volition  have  some  remote  relation 
f)  an  object,  that  is  different  from  the  thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen, 
fhus,  when  a  drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whether 
to  drink  it  or  no ;  the  proper  and  immediate  objects,  about  which  his  present 
volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his  choice  now  decides,  are  his  own 
acts,  in  drinkin?  the  liquor,  or  letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done 
according  to  what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of  it,  is 
most  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  or  wills  to  drink  it,  and  not  to  let  it 
alone ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  his  mind,  with  all  that  be- 
longs to  its  appearance  there,  is  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it 
alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate  more  remotely,  and 
fjetween  which  his  choice  may  determine  more  indirectly,  are  the  present  plea- 
sure the  man  expects  by  drinking,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judpjes  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it :  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery  when  it  comes, 
will  be  more  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  than  refraining  from  drinking  now 
would  be.  But  these  two  things  are  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of 
volition  spoken  of  is  nextly  conversant  about.  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of 
Is  concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink.  If  he  wills  to  drink,  then 
irinking  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his  Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some 
account  or  other,  now  appears  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best.  If  he 
■bxhies  to  refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will,  and  is 
::n>t  pleasinG^  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the  case,  h(»  prefers  a 
present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage,  which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it 
.-omes;  then  a  lesser  present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a 
reater  advantage  at  a  distance.  If,  on  the  contrar>%  a  future  advantage  is 
:retbrred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits  him  best.  And  so  still 
the  present  volition  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  at  present  is. 

1  have  rather  chosen  to  express  mj-self  thus,  that  the  Will  always  is  as  the 
rf-atest  apparent  good,  or,  as  what  appears  most  agreeable,  is,  than  to  vSay  that 
■I-':  Will  is  determmed  by  the  jrreatest  apparent  good,  or  by  what  seems  most 
•ireeable ;  l)ecause  an  appearing  most  arrreeablr  or  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and 
tbe  mind's  preferring  and  choosing,  seem  hardly  to  be  properly  and  perfectly 
distinct     If  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisti.nl  on,  it  may  more  properly  be 
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said,  that  the  voluntary  action  which  is  the  immediate  consequence  and  fruit  of 
the  mind's  volition  or  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which  appears  most  agreea- 
ble, than  that  the  preference  or  choice  itself  is ;  but  that  the  act  of  volition  itself 
is  always  determined  by  that  in  or  alymt  the  mind's  view  (»f  the  object,  which 
causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable.  1  say,  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the 
object,  because  what  has  influence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view,  and 
^  tlie  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mind  that  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  mind's  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have 
influence  m  their  appearing  agieeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficult^",  and  might  require  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  is  not  necessary  to  my 
present  purpose.     I  shall  therefore  only  mention  some  tilings  in  general. 

I.  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice  agreeable,  is  the  ap* 
parent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object.  And  there  are  various  things  of 
this  sort,  that  have  a  hand  in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  a^ecable ;  as, 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  which  renders  it  beautifid  and  plea- 
sant, or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mincl ;  viewing  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending  the  object,  or  the 
consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and  consequences  being  viewed  as  cir- 
cumstances of  the  object,  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  as  it  were 
parts  of  it ;  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  as  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  appears,  with  respect 
to  distance  of  time ;  being  either  nearer  or  farther  oflT.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  have  pleasure  speedily ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it 
delayed ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind's  view, 
and  all  other  tilings  are  equal,  but  only  one  is  beheld  as  near,  and  the  other  far 
oflF;  the  nearer  will  appear  most  agreeable,  and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because, 
though  the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  them- 
selves, yet  not  as  viewed  in  their  circumstances;  one  of  them  having  the 
additional  agreeableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 

II.  Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  of  an  object  of  choice, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  is  the  manner  of  the  view.  If  the  object  be 
something  which  appears  connected  with  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  the 
degree  of  apparent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view, 
especially  in  two  respects. 

1  \^'ith  respect  to  the  degree  of  judgment,  or  firmness  of  assent,  with  which 
the  mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  be  future.  Because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  have 
a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one ;  and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more 
probable,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that 
which  is  viewed  as  less  probable. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  of  the  future  pleasure.  With  re- 
gard to  things  which  are  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present,  or 
future,  we  have  much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong.  Thus  the  ideas 
we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immaliate  sensation,  are  usually  much  more  lively 
than  those  we  have  by  mere  imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when 
absent.  My  idea  of  the  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid  than  when  I 
only  think  of  it  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious  fruit,  is  usually 
stronger  when  we  taste  it,  than  when  we  only  imagine  it  And  sometimes  the 
ideas  we  have  of  things  by  contemplation,  arc  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than 
at  other  times.  Thus,"a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of  the  plea- 
sure which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  eating  some  sort  of  food  that  he  loves,  than  at 
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another.  Now  the  degree,  or  strength  of  the  idea  or  sense  that  men  have  of 
future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing  that  has  great  influence  on  their  minds  to  excite 
choice  or  voUtion.  When  of  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure,  which  the  mind 
considers  of,  and  are  presented  for  choice,  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by 
the  judgment,  and  both  equally  certain,  and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  what  the  mind  nas  a  far  more  lively  sense  of,  than  of  the  other ; 
this  has  the  greatest  advantage  by  far  to  affect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move 
the  Will.  It  is  now  more  agreeable  to  the  mmd,  to  take  the  pleasure  it  has  a 
strong  and  lively  sense  of,  than  that  which  it  has  only  a  faint  idea  of.  The  view 
of  the  former  is  attenrled  with  the  strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness 
attends  the  want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratifiecL  And  if  several  future  enjoyments  arc 
presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice  of  the  mind,  some  of  them 
judged  to  be  greater,  and  others  less ;  the  mind  also  having  a  greater  sense  and 
more  lively  idea  of  the  good  of  some  of  them,  and  of  others  a  less ;  and  some 
are  viewed  as  of  greater  certainty  or  probabilitj'  than  others ;  and  those  enjoy- 
rcents  that  appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so  m 
others ;  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agreeableness  of  a  proposed 
object  of  choice  will  be  in  a  decree  some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of 
good  supposed  by  the  judgment,  tne  degree  of  apparent  probability  or  certaintj' 
of  that  good,  and  the  degree  of  the  view  or  sense,  or  liveliness  of  the  idea  the 
mind  has  of  that  good ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute  tlie  degree  in 
which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable ;  and  accordingly  vohtion  will 
be  determined. 

I  might  further  observe,  the  state  of  the  miml  that  vie^^'s  a  proposed  object 
of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeable- 
ness  of  that  object ;  the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or 
that  has  been  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example,  custom,  or  some 
other  means ;  or  the  frame  or  state  that  the  mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion. 
That  object  which  appears  agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the 
same  object  docs  not  always  appi?ar  alike  agreeable,  to  the  same  person,  at 
different  times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men,  to  follow  their  reason ;  and 
to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites :  to  some  men  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a 
vicious  inclination,  than  to  gratify  it ;  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others,  to  counteract  a 
former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and  many  othei*s  which  might  be  men- 
tioned!, different  things  will  be  most  agreeable  to  different  persons ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  to  the  same  persons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  neeiUess  and  inii)roper,  to  mention  the  frame  and  state  oi 
the  mind,  as  a  distinct  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  from  the  other 
two  mentioned  before,  viz.,  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
objects  \'iewe<l,  and  the  manner  of  tlie  view  ;  perhaps  if  we  strictly  consider  the 
matter,  the  different  temper  and  stale  of  the  mind  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the 
asrreeableness  of  objects,  any  other  way  than  as  it  makes  the  objects  themselves 
appear  differently  beautiful  or  deformed,  having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain 
attendinc^  them ;  and  as  it  occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  dilTerent, 
causes  the  idea  of  beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no  one  instance  that 
can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  manner 
vhich  has  been  explained.  The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
*'hich  at  that  time,  and  with  res-pect  to  the  direct  and  immediate  objects  of 
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that  decision  of  the  mind^  appears  most  agreeable  and  plea^ng,  all  things  cxm- 
sidercd.  ^  If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Will  are  a  man's  own  actions,  then 
those  actions  which  appear  most  agreeable  to  him  he  wills.  If  it  be  now  most 
agreeable  to  him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  wills  to  walk.  If  it 
be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him,  most  agreeable  to 
speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak  :  if  it  suits  hmi  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he 
cliooses  to  keep  silence.  \  There  is  scarcely  a  plainer  and  more  imiversal  dictate 
of  the  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  tiian  that,  when  men  act  voluntarilj, 
and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suits  them  best,  or  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that  they  do  what  they  please,  or  what  pleases 
them,  but  yet  do  not  do  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
they  do  what  they  please,  but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  do  what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  do  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will  always  folloiws 
the  last  dictate  of  the  imderstanding.  But  then  the  understanding  must  be  taken 
in  a  large  sense,  as  including  the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension, 
and  not  merely  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best  or  most  for  the  person's 
happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  his  duration,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  W' ill  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understandingTS  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  qmte 
a  different  matter  from  things  appearing  notrmost  agreeable ;  all  things  being 
put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind's  present  perceptions,  apprehensions  or 
ideas,  m  any  respect  Although  that  dictate  of  reason,  when  it  takes  place,  is 
one  thing  that  is  put  into  the  scales,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  has 
concern  m  the  cx)mpound  influence  which  moves  and  induces  the  W^iU  ;  and  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  considered  in  estimating  tlie  degree  of  that  appearance 
of  good  which  the  Will  always  follows  ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added 
to  other  things,  or  subducted  m>m  them.  W^hen  it  concurs  with  other  things, 
then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as  put  into  the  same  scale  ;  but  when  it 
is  against  them,  it  is  as  a  weight  m  the  opposite  scale,  where  it  resists  the 
influence  of  other  thbgs :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  m  opposition  to  it 

The  things  which  I  have  said,  may,  I  hope,  serve  in  some  measure,  to  illus> 
trate  and  coimrm  the  position  I  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  viz., 
that  the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  view  of 
the  mind  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  volition 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the  thmg  wherein  consists 
the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my  failing  m  this  will  not  overthrow  the 
position  itself;  which  carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  the  thing 
of  chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse :  and  the  truth  of  it, 
I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness,  before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  human  liberty 


SECTION    III. 


Concerning  the  roesmmg  of  the  terms  Necessity,  Impossibility,  Inability,  dbc,  and 

of  Contiogence. 

The  w^ords  necessary,  impossible,  &c.,  are  abundantly  used  in  controversies 
about  Free  Will  and  moral  agency  ;  and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
used,  should  be  clearly  imderstood. 
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Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  to  be  necessar}*,  when  it  must  he 
hud  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would  not  properly  be  a  definition  of  Neces- 
sity, or  an  explanation  of  the  word,  any  more  than  if  1  explained  the  word  must, 
by  there  being  a  necessity.  The  words  must^  can,  and  cannoty  need  exjjlication, 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible  ;  excepting  that  the  fbmier  are 
words  that  children  commonly  use,  and  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  earlier 
than  the  latter. 

The  word  necessary ^  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  relative  tei  m  \  and 
Tlatcs  to  some  supposetl  opposition  made  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  spoken 
i>f,  which  is  overcome,  or  proves  in  vain  to  hinder  pr  alter  it.  That  is  necessary, 
Li  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will  be,  notwithstand- 
ing all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a  thing  is  necesasr}*,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  :  but  the  word  impossible 
is  manifestly  a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power  exerted  to 
tffin^  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the  effect ;  as  the  word  unable  is 
relative,  and  has  relation  to  ability  or  endeavor  which  is  insuilicient ;  and  as  the 
word  irranstible  is  relative,  and  has  alwap  reference  to  resistance  which  is 
made,  or  may  be  made  to  some  force  or  power  temling  to  an  effect,  and  is  insuf- 
ncient  to  withstand  the  power  or  hinder  the  elFect.  The  common  notion  of 
oecessjty  and  impossibility  implies  something  that  frustrates  endeavor  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  are  or  will  be  not  with- 
standing any  supposable  opposition  from  us  or  others,  or  from  whatever  quarter. 
But  things  are  sjud  to  be  necessary  to  us,  which  are  or  will  be  notwitlistanding 
all  opposition  supposable  in  the  case  from  us.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
The  word  impossible,  and  other  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  terms  necess  /ry,  impossible,  irresistible,  &c.,  do  especially  belong 
:o  the  contmversy  about  liberty  and  moral  agency,  as  us«l  in  the  latter  of  the 
•wi  sense's  now  mentioned,  viz.,  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us,  and  with  rela- 
•:jn  V)  any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavor  of  ours. 

3.  As  the  word  J\''ecessify  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use,  is  relative,  and 
l..ii5  always  reference  to  some  supjX)sable  insufficient  oppasition  ;  so  when  we 
<peak  of  any  thing  as  necessar}'  to  us,  it  is  with  relation  to  some  supposable 

•pposltion  of  our  Wills,  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the  con- 

•  mry  ;  for  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an  event,  any  otherwise  than 
,i>  we  voluntarily  oppose  it.  Things  are  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily 
iire,  as  to  us,  when  they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavor  the 

onirarv,  or  try  to  prevt;nt  or  remove  their  existence  :  but  such  opposition  of 
'jrs  always  (?ithiT  consists  in,  or  implies,  opposition  of  our  Wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vulirarly  iLsed,  are 
.>jfl  anrl  accepted  in  this  manner.  A  thing  is  said  to  Ik*  necessary,  whin  we 
'  nnnot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  will.     So  any  thiui^  is  said  to  be  impossible 

•  ■  'j-^,  whf-n  we  would  do  it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavor 
.  :  <tr  at  least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it  ;  but  all  C)ur  desires  and 

■  nde'Hvor  s  are,  or  would  he  vain.     And  that  is  said  to  be  irresistible,  which 
'=vr-rc«»:iiiN  all  our  opposition,  re^sistance,  and  endeavors  to  the  contrary'.     And 
fe  art-  *i,iid  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  endeav- 
r^  to  do  it  are  insufficient. 

We  are  accustomed,  *m  the  common  use  of  language,  to  apply  and  under^ 

-•iiid  \]if<c  phrases  in  this  sense  ;  we  grow  np  with  such  a  habit  ;  which  by 

■"e  flail  v  use  of  these  tenns,  in  such  a  sense,  from  our  childhood,  becomes  fixed 

Jid  settled  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a  relation  to  a  supposed  will,  desire  and  endeavor 
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of  ours,  is  strongly  connected  with  these  terms,  and  naturally  excited  in  oat 
minds,  whenever  we  hear  the  words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are 
so  united  and  associated,  that  they  unavoidably  go  together  ;  one  su^ests  tbe 
other,  and  carries  the  other  with  it,  and  never  can  be  separated  as  long  as  ^re 
live.  And  if  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense,  yet,  unless  we 
are  exceeding  circumspect  and  war}*,  we  shall  insensibly  slide  into  the  vulgar 
use  .of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very  inconsistent  manner:  this  habit- 
ual coimection  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  confound  us  in  our  reasonings  and 
discourses,  wherein  we  pretend  to  use  these  terms  in  that  manner,  as  terms  of  ait 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when  these  terms  necessary^ 
impossible,  irresistible,  unable,  &c.,  are  used  in  cases  wherein  no  opposition,  oi 
insufficient  ^vill  or  endeavor,  is  supposed,  or  can  be  suppased,  but  the  vers 
nature  of  the  sup{X)sed  case  itself  excludes  and  denies  any  such  opposition,  wiU 
or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  in  their  proper  signification,  but 
quite  beside  their  use  m  conmion  speech.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  namely,  that 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  w^ords  with  reference  to  a  supposable  oppo- 
sition, will  or  endeavor.  And  therefore,  if  any  man  uses  these  terms  in  such 
cases,  he  either  uses  them  nonsensically,  or  m  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their 
original  and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance ;  if  a  man  should  affirm  after 
this  manner,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  and  what  must  be,  that  a  man 
should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice,  during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to 
vice ;  and  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice  continues ;  such 
a  man  would  use  the  terms  must,  irresistible,  &c,  with  perfect  insignificance 
and  noascnse ;  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  common  use ;  which  is 
with  reference,  as  has  been  obser\'ed,  to  supposable  opposition,  unwillingnen 
and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes  and  denies  any 
such  thing  :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of  being  willing  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms  necessary,  impossible, 
&c,  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse 
from  their  common  use  and  original  signification  :  for  they  apply  them  to  many 
cases  in  which  no  opposition  is  supposed  or  supposable.  Thus  they  use  them 
with  respect  to  God's  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  there 
was  no  other  being  but  He :  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  dispositions  and 
acts  of  the  Divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving  himself,  his  loving  righteousness, 
hating  sin,  &c.  So  they  apply  these  terms  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations 
and  actions  of  created  intelligent  beings,  angels  and  men  ;  wherein  all  oppo- 
sition of  the  Will  is  shut  out  and  denied,  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaph)*sical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  different  from  their 
certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty 
that  is  in  thmgs  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge of  them  ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibiUty  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophical  Necessity,  namely, 
that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  faus 
of  being  a  proper  explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts  :  first,  the  words  can,  or 
cannot,  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  JVecessity  ;  and  the  former  may 
as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the  latter  by  the  former.  Thus,  if  any  one 
asked  us  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  might  explain 
ourselves  by  saying,  we  mean,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  w^ell  as  explain 
Necessity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be.  And  secondly, 
this  definition  is  liable  to  the  forementioned  great  inconvenience :  the  words 
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eannaty  or  unabley  are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  or 
that  may  be  exerted,  m  order  to  the  tiling  spoken  of;  to  which,  as  I  have  now 
observed,  the  word  Necessity ^  as  used  by  philosophers,  has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  connec- 
tion between  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  pro^wsition, 
which  afhnns  something  to  be  tnie.  When  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necej^ry,  in  a  philosophicaF  sense ; 
whether  any  opposition,  or  "contrary  effort  be  supposed,  or  supposablc  in  the 
rase,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  affirms 
the  existence  of  any  thing,  either  substance,  qualitj*,  act  or  circumstance,  have  a 
full  and  certain  connection,  then  the  existence  or  "being  of  that  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  JVcccssiiyy 
in  the  following  discourse,  when  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  Necessitj-  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  liberty. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  existence  of 
«>mething,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain  connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and  of  themselves; 
because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross  absurdity,  to  suppase  them 
not  connected.  Thus  many  things  are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So 
the  eternal  existence  of  being,  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself;  because 
it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absunlity,  to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in 
general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing ;  and  is  as  it  were 
flie  sum  of  all  contradictions ;  as  might  be  shown,  if  this  were  a  proper  place 
for  it  So  God's  infinity,  and  oUier  attributes  are  neccssar}'.  So  it  is  nc^cessary 
in  its  own  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be  four ;  and  it  is  necessary,  that  all 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  be 
equal.  It  is  necessary,  fit  and  suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they 
would  that  they  should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  nccessar}-  in  themselves ;  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them,  are  perfectly  connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be  fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the 
exi^f  nee  of  that  thing  is  already  come  to  pass  :  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ; 
and  so  has  as  it  were  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the  pro])osition 
whif'h  alfirrns  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may  by  this  means  be  made 
certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalterably  true.  The  past  event  has  fixed  and 
decided  the  matter,  as  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that 
existence  should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  existence  of  whatever  is 
already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessar}' ;  it  is  become  impossible  it 
should  ])e  otlierwise  than  true,  that  such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proportion  which  affirms  something  to 
be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connection  consequentially ;  and  so  the 
f-xistf-nfc  of  the  thing  may  be  consequentially  necessar}' ;  as  it  may  be  surely 
anil  finnlv  connected  with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  former 
respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connectwl  with  that  which  is 
aVoluti-ly  TUH-fssar}'  in  its  own  nature,  or  with  something  which  has  already 
rKcivt-ri  and  made  sure  of  existence.  This  Necessity  lies  in,  or  may  be  explained 
by  tlif  c^^mner-tion  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another.  Things  which 
are  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  necessar}' 
ihemsilvi-s,  liy  a  Necessity-  of  consequence. 

And  h»-re'it  may  be  oi)served,  that  all  things  which  are  future,  or  which  will 
hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  can  be  said  to  be  necessarj*,  are  necessar}-  only  in 
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this  last  way.  Their  existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself;  for  if  so,  thej  always 
would  have  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary  bv  being  made 
sure,  by  being  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that  any  t\mz 
that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  necessar}%  is  by  a  connection  wilE 
something  that  is  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or 
has  been  ;  so  that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows.  And 
this  also  is  the  only  way  that  ail  things  past,  excepting  those  which  were  from 
eternity,  could  be  necessary  before  t1iey  came  to  pass,  or  could  come  to  pass 
necessarily  ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any  effect  or  event,  or  any 
thing  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or  will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into 
being  necessarily,  or  will  hq^eafter  necessarily  exist  And  therefore  this  is  the 
Necessity  which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts  of  the  WilL 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  flirther  to  observe  concerning 
metaphysical  Necessity,  that  (aj^reeably  to  the  distinction  before  observed  of 
Necessity,  as  vulgarly  understood)  thin^  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessarj', 
either  with  a  general  or  particular  Necessity.  Tlie  existence  of  a  thing  may  be  said 
to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity,  when  all  things  whatsoever  being 
considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  certainty  of  its  existence ;  or  when  in  the 
most  general  and  universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition,  which  affinns  its  existence,  would  appear  with  an  infallible  con- 
nection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a 
particular  necessity,  or  with  regard  to  a  particular  person,  thing,  or  time,  when 
nothing  that  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  that  person,  thing,  or 
time,  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  that  event,  or  the  existence  of 
that  thing  ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in  determining  the  infallibility  of 
the  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the 
existence  of  the  thing  ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thing,  at  least  at 
that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a  Necessity  that  is  most 
universal  and  absolute.  Thus  there  are  many  thin^  that  happen  to  particular 
persons,  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  no  will  of 
theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at  that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary 
or  not,  with  regard  to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  with 
regard  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time ;  as  they  prevent  all  acts  of  the 
will  about  the  affair.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  this  observation  to  parti- 
cular instances  in  the  following  discourse.  Whether  the  same  things  that  are 
necessary  with  a  particular  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  ^vith  a  general 
Necessitj',  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  thut  be  as  it  will,  it 
alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

These  things  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  terms  nccexstiry  and 
necessity  J  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often  used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial 
writers  in  divinity,  in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  their 
original  meaning  in  common  language,  which  was  before  explained. 

What  has  been  said  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  terms  necessary  and  neces^ 
sUy,  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  opposite  tenns  impossible  and 
impossibility.  For  there  is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  are  negative,  and 
the  foinier  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative  Necessity,  or  a 
Necessity  that  a  thing  should  not  be.  And  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  art  in  a  like 
diversity  from  the  original  and  Milgar  meaning  with  Necessity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  concerning  the  words  unable  and  inability.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their  original  and  common  use,  have 
relation  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  for 
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the  hriaging  to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavored.  But  as  tlicsc  terms  are 
often  usol  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers  on  controversies  about 
fine  will,  they  are  used  in  a  quite  different,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  and  are 
applied  to  many  cases  wherein  no  will  or  endeavor  for  the  bringing  of  the  thing 
to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supposed,  but  is  actually  denied  and  excluded  in  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

As  the  words  necessaryy  impossibley  unable^  &c.,  are  used  by  polemic 
writers,  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  signification,  the  like  has  hap* 
pdied  to  the  term  coidingenL  Any  thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come 
to  pass  by  chance  or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its 
eonnection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the  established  course 
ot*  things,  is  not  discerned ;  and  so  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  the  foresight  of. 
And  especially  is  any  thing  said  to  be  contingent  or  accidental  with  regard  to 
«,  when  any  thing  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  concerned  in,  as  occasions  or 
subjects,  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  beside  our  design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantly  used  in  a  very  different  sense ;  not 
for  that  whose  connection  with  the  series  of  things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to 
imsee  the  event,  but  for  something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground 
or  reason,  with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection 


SECTION   IV. 

Of  Che  Distinction  of  Natural  and  Moral  Necesaity,  and  Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in  an  infallible  con- 
nectioD  of  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as 
intelligent  beings  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  vioral  and  natural 
Necessity. 

1  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire  whether  this  distinction  be  a  proper  and 
perfect  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how  these  two  sorts  of  Necc«sit)'  are 
undeistooci,  as  the  terms  are  sometimes  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the 
foliow'mg  discourse. 

The  phrase,  moral  Necessity,  is  used  variously ;  sometimes  it  is  used  for  a 
Necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say,  a  man  is  under  Ni'cessity,  when  he 
is  under  l»nd.s  of  duty  and  conscience,  winch  he  camiot  be  discharged  from.  So 
the  word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of  interest 
Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  apparent  connection  of  things, 
whirh  is  the  ground  of  moral  evidence ;  and  so  is  distinguished  from  absolute 
Necessity,  or  that  sure  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible 
certainty.  In  tliis  sense,  moral  Necessity  signifies  much  the  same  as  thai  high  *t 
ck:in"ee  of  probability,  which  is  onlinarily  sufhcient  to  satisfy,  and  be  relied  upon 
by  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behavior  in  the  work),  as  they  would  consult 
their  own  safety  and  interest,  and  treat  others  proptTly  as  members  of  societ}..^ 
Aiyi  sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  connection  and  ^ 
'^onsi'quence,  which  arises  from  such  moral  causes,  as  the  strength  of  inclination, 
or  motives,  and  the  connection  which  tnere  is  in  many  cases  between  thc«e, 
and  such  certsun  volitions  and  actions.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  JS^ecessity^  in  the  following  disci^urse. 

By  natural  Necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  such  Necessity  as  men  are     r 
under  through  the  force  of  natural  causes;  as  distinguished  from  what  are 
^Iksd  moral  causes,  such  as  habits  and  (hspositions  of  the  heart,  and  moial 
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motives  and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances^  are  the 
subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Necessity  ;  they  feel  pain  when  their  bodieft 
lire  woundwl ;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when 
their  eyes  are  opened ;  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  are  understood ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  black  is 
not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never  cross  one  another  ;  so  by  a  natural 
Necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  suppcnrt 
them. 

But  here  several  thmgs  may  be  noted  concerning  these  two  kinds  of 
Necessity. 

1.  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute,  as  natural  Necessity.  That  is,  the 
effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessaiy 
effect  is  with  its  natural  cause.  Whether  the  Will  in  every  case  is  necessarily 
detennined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  Will  ever  makes  any 
resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the  strongest  present  inclination, 
or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be  controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny, 
but  that,  in  some  cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclination,  or  the  motive  presented, 
may  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly  and  indissolublv 
connected  therewith.  W'hen  motives  or  previous  biases  are  verj'  strong,  all 
will  allow  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they 
were  yet  stronger,  the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater.  And  therefore,  if  more 
were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  make  the 
diflBculty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  surmount  it ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  whatever  powder  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite ;  and  so  goes  not  beyond  certain 
limits.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  degrees  of  difficulty  of  this  kind  with 
twenty  d^rees  of  strength,  because  the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the 
degrees  of  difficulty ;  yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  a  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his  strength  will  be 
Wholly  insufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral 
causes  and  effects ;  so  Uiis  only  is  w^hat  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  Necessity. 

2.  W'hen  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Necessity,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing  comes  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of 
Necessit)^,  the  nature  of  things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter. 
I  do  not  mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  or  motive  is  so  strong, 
that  tlie  act  of  the  W'ill  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  of 
things.  But  these  are  the  names  that  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity'  have  usually 
been  called  by;  and  thej*  must  be  distinguished  bj'  some  n?mies  or  other;  for 
there  is  a  distinction  or  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in  its 
consequences ;  w^hich  difference  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection, as  in  the  two  terms  connected.  The  cause  with  w^hich  the  effect  is 
connected,  is  of  a  particular  kind,  viz.,  that  w^hich  is  of  moral  nature ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited  to  the  understand- 
ing. And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular  kind ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral 
nature;  consisting  in  some  inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul  or  voluntary 
action. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural,  in  distinction  firom  moral 
necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mere  nature,  as  the  word  is  'vulgarly  used,  iB 
concerned,  without  any  thing  of  choice.  The  word  nature  is  oflen  used  in 
opposition  to  choice ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in  our 
choice ;  but  this  probably  comes  to  pass  by  means  that  we  first  get  our  notion 
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of  nature  from  that  discernible  and  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  obscr\'c 
in  many  thin^  that  our  choice  has  no  concern  in ;  and  especially  in  Ihe  material 
world  ;  whidi,  in  very  many  parts  of  it,  we  easily  perceive  to  be  in  a  settleil 
course ;  the  stated  order  and  manner  of  succession  being  very  apparent  But 
where  we  do  not  reailily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (though  there  be  a 
connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly  taking  place,)  we  signify  the 
manner  of  event  by  some  other  name.  Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in 
the  material  and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  discernibly  and  obviously  come 
10  pass  according  to  any  settled  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of  the  event 
by  the  name  of /lo/i/re,  but  by  such  names  as  accident,  chance,  conthigence,  &c. 
So  men  make  a  distinction  between  nature  and  choice ;  as  though  they  were 
completely  and  universally  distinct.  Whereas,  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  other  events.  But 
the  dependence  and  connection  between  acts  of  volition  or  choice,  and  theii* 
causes,  according  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  sensible  and  obvious.  And  we 
observe  that  choice  is  as  it  were  a  new  principle  of  motion  and  action,  different 
from  that  established  law  and  order  of  things  which  is  most  obvious,  that  is 
seen  eq)ecially  in  corporeal  and  sensible  things ;  and  also  the  choice  often 
interposes,  interrupts  and  alters  the  chain  of  events  in  these  external  object, 
azMl  causes  them  to  proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone,  and  left 
So  jEO  on  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  among  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely  distinct  from  nature,  and 
properly  set  in  opposition  to  it.  Names  being  commonly  given  to  things, 
aocordine  to  what  is  most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  the 
senses  without  reflection  and  research. 

3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as  signified  by  the 
aame  of  moral  Necessity,  the  word  Necessity  is  not  used  according  to  the 
original  design  and  meaning  of  the  word ;  for,  as  was  observed  before,  such 
Xi:nQ9((necess(iri/,  impossible,  irresistible,  &c.,  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
propter  sense,  are  always  relative ;  having  reference  to  some  su})]K)sable 
v^^iluntar}-  opposition  or  endeavor,  that  is  insufficient.  But  no  such  opposition, 
or  c/>ntrar}'  will  and  endeavor,  is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity ; 
whirh  is  a  certainty  of  the  inclination  and  will  itself;  which  does  not 
atlioit  of  the  suppasition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it.  For  it  is  absurd 
V)  5up{K)se  the  same  individual  will  to  o])pose  itself,  in  its  present  art  ;  or  the 
present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and  resisting  present  clioice ;  as  al.jsurd  as  it  is 
to  t:iik  of  two  contrary  motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time. 
Anil  thertjfore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any  trial  whether  an 
■  pp^i^ini^  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  tliis  Necessity. 

\V}i:it  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Neeessity,  may  serve  to  explain 

^hdt  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  Inahility.     We  are  said  to  l)e  natuniUy 

uriH.:ile  to  (k)  a  tiling,  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  ^vill,  because  what  is  most  com- 

m«  ;ily  calletl  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impeding  defoct  oi 

'•rMacie  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  faculty  of  understandinLT,  con- 

^TJtuUffn  of  b(Kly,  or  external  objects.     Moral  Inability  consi>ts  not  in  any  oi 

•iii-s^f  things  ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination,  or  the  strength  (»1  a  contrar\ 

inclination,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act 

oilbe  will,  or  the  strength  of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary'.     Or  both  thest- 

tti-iv  be  resolved  into  one  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  moral  Inability 

*^"'iia;i?t5  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination.     For  when  a  person  is  unable  to 

Will  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through  a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contraiy 

motives,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  his  being  unable  tlu*ough  the  want  of  an  inclination. 
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or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary'  inclmation,  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  the 
influence  of  such  views. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability.  A  woman  of  great  honor  and 
chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to  prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.  A  child  of 
great  love  and  duty  to  his  parents,  may  be  unable  to  be  willing  to  kill  his  father. 
A  very  lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  temptations,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be  unable  to  forbear  gratifying  his 
lust.  A  drunkard,  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  foroear 
taking  of  strong  drink.  A  ver}'  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  benevo- 
lent acts  to  an  emcmy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity ;  yea,  some  may  be  so  under  the 
ix>wer  of  a  vile  disposition,  that  they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  who  are  most 
worthy  of  their  esteem  and  affection.  A  strong  habit  of  virtue,  and  a  great  de- 
gree of  holiness  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love  wickedness  in  general,  may 
render  a  man  unable  to  take  complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  mings  5  or  to 
choose  a  wicked  life,  and  prefer  it  to  a  virtuous  Ufe.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  under  an  inability  to  love 
and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly  unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy 
being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave  to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral  Inability,  >tz.,  (rf 
that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that  which  is  particular  and  occasionaL 
By  a  general  and  habitual  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all 
exercises  or  acts  of  will  of  that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  in- 
clination, or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain  kind  of  inclination. 
Thus  a  very  ill  natured  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as 
another,  who  is  full  of  good  nature,  commonly  exerts ;  and  a  man,  whose  heart 
is  habitually  void  of  gratitude,  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  and  such  grateful 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  inclination.  By  particular  and 
occasional  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particular 
act,  through  the  strength  or  defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  pre- 
sented to  tne  view  of  tnc  understanding,  on  this  occasion.  If  it  be  so,  that  the 
will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it  must  always  have  an 
Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act  otherwise  tlian  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible, 
in  any  case,  that  the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
now,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  strength  and  advantage  to  excite  and 
induce  it.  The  former  of  these  kinds  of  moral  Inability,  consisting  in  that  which 
is  stated,  habitual  and  general,  is  most  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability, 
because  the  word  Inability^  in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has 
respect  to  some  sttated  defect. 

And  tliis  especially  obtains  the  name  of  Inahility  also  upon  another  account : 
I  before  observed,  that  the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common  use, 
is  a  relative  term  ;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the 
case,  and  as  insufficient  to  bring  to  pass  the  thing  desired  and  endeavored.  Now 
there  may  be  more  of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that  arise  only  from 
transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will  and  endeavor  against,  or  diverse 
from  present  acts  of  the  will,  are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be 
occasional  or  habitual ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to  be 
otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be  will  and  endeavor  against 
future  acts  of  the  will,  or  volitions  that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a 
distance.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  time, 
may  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time  ;  and  there  may  be  desires 
and  endeavors  to  prevent  or  excite  future  acts  of  the  will ;  but  such  desires  and 
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endeavors  are,  in  many  cases,  rendered  insufficient  an(l  vain,  tlirough  fixedness  ol 
babit :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit  overcomes,  and  baffles 
all  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a  man  may  be  in  miserable  slavery  and 
boDda^  to  a  strong  habit.  But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  altera- 
tion with  respect  to  such  future  acts  as  are  only  occasional  and  transient ;  because 
the  occanon  or  transient  cause,  if  foreseen,  may  oflen  easily  be  prevented  or  avoid- 
ed. On  this  account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  especially 
oijCains  the  name  of  Inability.  And  then,  as  the  will  may  remotely  and  indirectly 
resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in  the  case  of  strong  habits ;  so  reason  may  resist 
present  acts  of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient;  and  this  is  morecom- 
modv  the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  from  strong  habit. 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inability,  in  each  kind  of  it,  that 
the  word  Inability  is  used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original  import.  The 
word  signifies  only  a  natural  Inability,  in  the  proper  use  of  it;  and  is  applied  to 
,  such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the  thing,  with  respect  to 
vluch  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is  supposable.  It  cannot  be  tmly  said,  ac* 
cording  to  the  ordinary  use  of  lan^age,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  ever  so 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is  not  able  to  show  his 
uighbor  kindness ;  or  that  a  drunkard,  let  his  appetite  be  ever  so  strong,  cannot 
keep  the  cup  from  his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has 
a  ^ing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  election  :  and  a  man 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will 
It  is  improperly  said,  that  a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions  which 
are  depenaent  on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  performed,  if 
the  act  of  the  will  were  present  And  if  it  be  improperly  said,  that  he  cannot 
perfbnn  those  external  voluntary  actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some 
respect  more  improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves  ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  false,  \vith  respect  to  these,  that  he 
cannot  if  he  will  :  for  to  say  so,  is  a  downright  contradiction  :  it  is  to  say,  he 
cannot  will,  if  he  does  will.  And  in  this  case,  not  only  Is  it  true,  that  it  is  oas>* 
tor  a  man  to  do  the  thing  it  he  will,  but  the  veiy^  willing  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed ;  and  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done. 
Therefore,  in  these  things  to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or 
ability',  is  not  just ;  because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  being 
willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  capacity  of  nature,  and  every  thing 
else  sufficient,  but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will. 


SECTION    V. 

Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty,  and  of  Moral  Agency. 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and  Liberty  ^'m  com- 
mon speech,  is  'power ^  opportunity  or  advantage,  that  any  one  has,  to  do  as  Ju 
jiUases.  Or  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  impediment  in 
the  way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect,  as  he  wills.*  And  llie  contrar} 
^  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person's  being  hindered  or  unable 
^  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being  necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

•  1  ftjr  not  only  doing,  but  conductini; ;  because  a  voluniary  forbearing  to  do,  sitting  still,  keeping 
•ii^BCe,  &<•.,  are  instances  of  persons'  conduct,  about  which  Liberty  is  exercised ;  though  they  are  not 
•0  proper  I  y  railed  doing. 

Vocn.  3 
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If  :l.!N  which  I  have  mentioned  be  the  nieanii)<r  of  the  word  liberty,  in  flw 
-riliii '.rv  iiM>  otinnixua&re ;  iis  I  trust  that  none  that  has  <'ver  learned  to  talk,  and 
:>  ':r.\  rt  ■iiiiiitl,  will  deny ;  then  it  will  lollr»w,that  in  propriety  of  speei:h,  neitfas 
L:':  •  r'v.  nor  its  contra r)-,  can  properly  Ik.*  a.srril)ed  to  any  iM-inj^  or  thing,  but 
•.:.-.:  will,  li  has  siieh  a  faeulty,  power  or  jin»perty,  ils  is  ralhtl  will.  For  thit 
whi-  h  i<  p'-'SM'Ssed  of  no  sueh  thing  as  will,  cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity 
i" .!'  :iil:  iirrording  to  its  will,  nor  be  nect.^^itatetl  t(»  art  contrary  to  its  will,  nor 
be  rL-»!r.'.irnil  from  acting  agreeably  to  it.  And  therefore  to  talk  of  Liberty,  or 
*hv  I-  riTriif)*,  as  belonging  to  the  verj-  will  itM-If,  is  not  to  speak  grKnl  sense  ;  if 
wf  jiiiliiroi  sense,  and  noasense,by  the  original  and  proper  significati(»n  of  'wordiL 
Fur  tin'  will  its*»lf  Is  not  an  agent  that  hju?  a  will  :  the  power  of  choosing  itself^ 
has  nni  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which  has  the  power  of  volition  or  choice 
is  the  man  or  the  soul,  and  not  the  |>ower  of  volition  itself.  (  And  he  that  has  the 
Liberty  of  doing  according  to  his  will,  is  the  agent  or  doer  who  is  possessed  of 
the  will  ;  and  not  the  will  which  he  is  possessiil  of.  We  say  with  propriety, 
that  a  bird  let  loose  ha.s  power  and  Lilx-rty  to  fly  ;  but  not  that  the  bird's  power 
of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of  flying.  To  l)e  free  Ls  the  property  of  an 
agent,  who  is  possessetl  of  powers  and  facuUies,  as  much  as  to  Ik*  cunnmg,  valiant, 
b?)iintiful,  or  zealmis.  But  these  qualities  are  the  propertit«  of  men  or  persons; 
and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

Thvrr  an-  two  things  that  are  contrary  to  this  whii:h  is  calleil  Liberty  in  com- 
mon sprrch.  One  is  con  <ti  aiut ;  the  same  Is  otherwise  callwl  force,  compulsion, 
and  cojiction  ;  which  is  a  pers<in's  Ix-ing  necessitatinl  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to 
bis  will.  The  other  is  nstraint ;  whiirh  is  his  IxMng  hindered,  and  not  having 
pr,w<r  to  do  acconling  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  will,  cannot  be  the 
siil>jirt  of  these  things.  I  nee«!  say  the  less  on  this  head,  Mr.  I/Ocke  havingset 
thesJiiiH"  thing  forth,  with  so  great  clearness,  in  hisEssaj/  onthcHuman  Undep' 

\\\\\  one  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  is  vulgarly  called 
LilM  rfy  ;  namely,  that  power  and  opixirlunity  for  one  to  do  and  c^miluct  as  he 
will,  or  acconling  to  his  choice,  Is  all  that  Is  meant  by  it  ;  without  takin&r  into 
\\\i'.  mraningof  the  word  anything  of  the  caiLse  or  original  of  that  choice  ;'or  at 
all  considering  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  volition  ;  whether  it  wv 
caused  by  sr)me external  motiveor  internal  habitual  bias ;  whethrr  it  was  determin- 
(!(!  by  some  internal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happtiiL>d  without  a  cause; 
whether  it  was  necessarily  connect wl  with  so.'nelhing  foregoiuix,  or  not  connect- 
ed. Let  tin?  persrm  come  by  his  volition  or  choice  how  he  will,  vet,  if  he  is  able, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  wiiy  to  hinder  his  j>ursiiing  and  exejutiiig  his  will, 
the  iiijiri  is  fully  and  perfectly  free,  according  to  the  primary  and  ( ummon  notion 
of  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  may  l>e  sufficient  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Liberty, 
according  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  and  in  the  usual  and  primaiy 
aci(  ptaliini  of  the  word  :  but  the  word,  as  used  by  Anninians,  PelagiaiLs  and 
f)ihers,  who  oppose  the  Calvinists,  has  an  entirely  dilferent  signification.  These 
several  things  l>elpng  to  their  notion  of  Liberty'  L  That  it  consists  in  a  sd£- 
(letcnninjjig  power  in  the  will,  or  a  certain  sovereignty  thi:  will  hits  over  itseli; 
and  its  own  acts,  whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions  ;  so  as  not  to  Ix?  de>* 
ixndent  in  its  <letcnninations,  on  any  cause  without  itself,  nor  determined  by 
any  t  hing  prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  IndlflTerence  belonirs  to  Liberty  in  their  notion 
of  it,  or  that  the  mind,  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  Ik!  in  equilfbrio.  3.  Con- 
tingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ;  not  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has  been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to 
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all  necessity,  or  any  fixed  and  certain  connection  ^vith  some  previous  ground  or 
reason  of  its  existence.  They  suppose  the  essence  of  Liberty  so  much  to  consist 
in  these  things,  that  unless  the  will  of  man  bo  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real 
freedom,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to  his  will. 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a  moral 
quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral 
facult}',or  sense  of  moral  good  and  e>ul,  or  of  such  a  thing  as  desert  or  worthi- 
ness, of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment ;  and  a  capacity  which  an  agent 
has  of  being  influenced  in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the 
laoral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficial  in  its  action  and  influence  on  the 

earth,  in  warming  it,  and  causing  it  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  ;  but  it  is  not 

a  nxml  Agent     Its  action,  though  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.     Fire 

that  breaks  out  in  a  city,  and  consiunes  great  part  of  it,  is  very  mischievous  in 

its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent.     What  it  does  is  not  faulty  or  sinful, 

or  deserving  of  any  punishment     TTie  brute  creatures  arc  not  moral  Agents. 

The  actions  of  some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are  very 

hurtful ;  yet,  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense  of  desert,  and  do  not 

act  from  choice  guided  oy  understanding,  or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and 

reflecting,  but  only  from  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 

moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or  virtuous ;  nor  are  they 

properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral  treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral 

Agents  are  for  their  faults  or  goo<l  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  diflercnce  "between  the 

moral  Aeency  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject     I  call  it  circumstantial,  because  it  lies 

only  in  the  difference  of  moral  inducements  they  arc  capable  of  beinj^  influenced 

bv,  arising  from  the  ilifTerence  of  eircunistances.     A  ruler,  acting,  in  that  capa- 

rity  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions 

f.f  threaten! nfjs  and  promises,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 

V»th  may  Ix*  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  nioral  t^oojj  and  evil.     And  ihcri  fore 

■be  moral  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  acts  only  in  (lie  cai)acityof  a  ruler 

Towards  his  creatures,  and  never  as  a  subject,  difTcis  in  that  respect  from  the 

ra-'Ta!  A^rnry  of  created  intellitrent  beinj^s.     God's  actions,  and  paiticularjy 

those  which  are  to  be  attributeil  to  him  as  moral  |^o\  crnor,  are  morally  good  in 

the  highest  defrrt-e.     They  are  most  perfectly  holy  and  righteous ;  and  \v(f  must 

Cfjnceive  of  Him  as  influenced  in  the  highest  degree,  by  lliat  which,  above  all 

■ -h^frs,  is  properly  a  moral  induttement,  viz.,  the  moral  good  which  lie  sees  in 

s'lfh  ami  such  thinirs  :  and  tlientore  lie  is,  in  the  most  pr('])er  sense,  a  moral 

Ajent.  the  snuree  of  all  moral  ability  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and  rule  of  all  | 

nrtue  and  moral  good;  thoun:h  by  reason  of  liis  beiuix  su])n'nicover  all,  it  is  not 

yj<sible  Ht'  should  be  under  the  influence  of  law  or  command,  j)romiscs  or  thrcat- 

rfiiji^"?,  rewards  or  punislunents,  counsels  or  warninLTS.     The  essential  (lualilies 

ifa  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest possil)lei)erfect ion  ;  such  asunder- 

'=t;indinc:,  to  perceive  the  dilferenc^e  between  moral  ir^'od  and  evil  ;  a  capacity 

^f  dLveriiirig  that  moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  Mune  things  are 

praise-worthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishmrnt  ;  and  also  a  capacily 

'ffhnice,  and  choice  guided  hy  understanding,  and  a  power  of  acting  acc(ii  ding 

f-  hi*  choice  or  pb-asure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  thosi-  things  which  an-  in  . 

ihe  liiehest  sense  prai»ieworthy.     Ami  herein  does  vi  ry  much  consist  that  imaLc 

of  God  wherein  he  made  man,  (which  *ve  read  of  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  and  diaj.tcr 
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ix.  6,)  by  which  Qod  distinguishes  man  from  iht  beasts,  viz.,  in  those  fiELCulties 
and  principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency.  Herein  veiy 
much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God ;  as  his  spiritusJ  and  moral  imager 
wherein  man  was  made  at  first,  consisted  m  that  moral  excellency,  that  he  ' 
endowed  witL 


PART   II. 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  CONSIDERED  WHETHER  THERE  IS  OR  CAN  BE  ANT  SUCH  SORT  OF 
FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN  ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE 
LIBERTY  OF  ALL  MORAL  AGENTS ;  AND  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  THING  EVER  WAS  OR 
CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF 


SECTION    I. 


Showing  the  manifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion  of  Liberty  of  WiU, 
consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determining  Power. 

Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  may  be  necessary  to  be  obscrvedi 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  principal  tenns  and  phrases  made  use  of  in 
controversies,  concerning  human  Liberty,  and  particularly  observed  what 
Liberty  is,  according  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehension  of 
mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  Iw  Armniians ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the 
supposed  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one's  being 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or  counsel,  praise 
or  blame,  promises  or  threatenings,  rewards  or  punishments ;  or  whether  thai 
which  has  been  described,  as  the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech, 
be  not  sufficient,  and  the  only  Liberty  which  makes  or  can  make  any  one  a 
moral  agent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  things.  In  this  Part,  I  shaD 
consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  possible  or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  Arminians  insist  on;  and  shall  'mquirc,  whether  any  such  sort 
of  Liberty  be  necessary  to  moral  agency,  &c,  in  the  next  Part 

And  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  Power  in  thi 
Will ;  wherein,  according  to  the  Arminiaas,  does  most  essentially  consist  thft 
Will's  Freedom ;  and  shall  particularly  inquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  absurd* 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  the  Will  itself  determines  all  the 
free  acts  of  the  W^ill. 

Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such  phrases  and  ways  of 
speaking  as  the  Will's  determining  itself;  because  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  t» 
agents,  and  not  properly  to  the  powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  ot 
speaking  leads  to  many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes.  : 
But  I  shall  suppose  that  the  Arminians,  when  they  speak  of  the  Will's  detormin- 
ing  itself,  do  by  the  Will  mean  the  soul  willing.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  when  they  speak  of  the  Will,  as  the  determiner,  they  mean  the  soul  in  the  . 
exercise  of  a  power  of  willing,  or  acting  voluntarily.    I  shall  suppose  this  to  be 
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their  meaning,  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant,  without  the  grossest  and 
plainest  absurdity.  In  all  cases  when  we  speak  of  the  powers  or  prmciples  of 
acting,  as  doing  such  things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powers 
of  acting,  do  mem  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when  we  say,  valor 
fights  courageously,  we  mean,  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  valor  fights 
courageously.  \Vlien  we  say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person 
loving  seeks  that  object  When  we  say,  the  understanding  discerns,  we  mean 
the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  So  when  it  is  said,  the  Will  decides  or 
determines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of 
willing  and  choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines./ 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  the  soul  detenmnes 
all  the  fi'ee  acts  of  the  Will  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and  choosing ; 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice ;  it  determines  its  own 
acts  by  choosing  its  own  acts.  If  the  Will  determines  the  Will,  then  choice 
orders  and  determines  the  choice;  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  decision, 
and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And  therefore  if  the  Will 
determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is  determmed  by 
a  preceding  act  of  choice,  choosing  that  act  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
Will  or  choice  be  also  a  free  act,  then  by  these  princi]^ les,  in  this  act  too,  the 
Will  is  self-determined ;  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an  act  that  the  soul 
voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still 
by  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  choosing  that  And  the  like  may  acain  be 
observed  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  which  brmgs  us  directly  to  a  contradiction ; 
for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first  act  in  the  whole  train, 
directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or  a  free  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first 
free  act  of  the  Will.  Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will, 
determinmg  the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  Will  is  not  self-determined,  and 
so  is  not  a  firee  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom ;  but  if  the  first  act  in  the  train, 
determinmg  and  fixing  the  rest,  be  not  free,  none  of  them  all  can  be  free ;  as 
is  manifest  at  first  view,  but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 

If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the  body  and  determmes 
and  commands  their  motions  and  actions,  does  also  govern  itself,  and  determme 
its  own  motions  and  actions,  it  doubtless  determmes  them  the  same  way,  even 
by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  determines  which  way  the  hands  and  feet 
shall  move,  by  an  act  of  volition  or  choice  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the 
Will's  determming,  directing  or  commanding  any  thing  at  all.  Whatsoever 
the  Will  command,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if  it  has  itself 
imder  its  command,  and  determmes  itself  in  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  does 
it  the  same  way  that  it  determines  other  things  which  are  under  its  command. 
So  that  if  the  fireedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and  its  own 
actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own  volitions  are  determined 
by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  fiee  volition  arises  from  another  antecedent 
volition,  directing  and  commanding  that ;  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also 
free,  in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  directing  volition 
IS  determined  by  another  going  before  that,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the 
firtt  volition  in  the  whole  series ;  and  if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will 
self-determined  in  it,  then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  that, 
which  is  a  contradiction;  because  by  the  supposition,  it  can  have  none  before 
it  to  direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  first  in  the  train.  But  if  that  first  volition 
is  not  determined  by  any  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  m  the  WilPs  self-determination.    And  if  that  first  act  of  the  Will, 
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which  determines  and  fixes  the  subsequent  acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  follow* 
ing  acts,  which  are  detennined  by  it,  can  be  free.  If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not 
determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined 
by  the  Will ;  that  is,  that  each  of  them  is  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise,  is  not  fint 
owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is 
not  dependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  the 
determination  of.  And  this  being  that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be, 
and  determines  their  existence ;  therefore  the  first  determination  of  their  exist- 
ence is  not  from  the  Will.  /  The  case  is  just  the  same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of 
five  acts  of  the  Will,  we  should  suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or 
ten  thousand.  If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something  out 
of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the  next  to  be  agreeable  to  itself,  and  that  the 
next,  and  so  on ;  they  are  none  of  them  free,  but  all  originally  depend  on,  and 
are  determined  by  some  cause  out  of  the  Will ;  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is 
excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  tliis  notion  of  fire^ 
dom.  If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand  links,  so  connectedi 
that  if  the  first  link  moves,  it  will  move  the  next,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  the 
whole  chain  must  be  determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
by  the  motion  of  the  first  link,  and  that  is  moved  by  something  else.  In  this 
case,  though  all  the  links  but  one,  arc  moved  by  other  parts  of  the  same  chain; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  motion  of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from 
any  self- moving  or  self-determining  power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than  if  even 
link  were  immeliately  moved  by  something  that  did  not  belong  to  the  chtun.  It 
the  Will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act,  which  causes  the  next,  then  neither  is  it  free 
in  the  next,  which  is  caused  by  that  first  act ;  for  though  indeed  the  Will 
caused  it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  freely,  because  the  precedmg  act,  by  which  it 
was  caused,  was  not  free.  And  again,  if  the  Will  be  not  free  m  the  second  ad, 
so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third,  which  is  caused  by  that;  because  in  like 
manner,  that  third  was  determined  by  an  act  of  the  Will  that  was  not  firee.  And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  firom  that  to  the  next ;  and  how  kmg 
soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one/  If  the  first  on  which  the  whole 
chain  depends,  and  which  determines  all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  Will  is 
not  free  in  causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts,  because  the  act  by 
which  it  determines  tliem  all,  is  not  a  free  act,  and  therefore  the  Will  is  no  more 
free  in  determinii^  them,  than  if  it  did  not  cause  them  at  alL  Thus,  this 
Jirminian  notion  of  Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  sdf-ddermii^ 
ation,  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  world. 


SECTION    II. 

Several  supposed  ways  of  Evading  the  foregoing  Reasoning,  considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should  be  said,  that 
when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  they  do  not 
mean  that  the  Will  determines  its  acts  by  any  prcce<ling  act,  or  that  one  act  of 
the  Will  determines  another ;  but  only  that  the  facuhy  or  power  of  Will,  oi 
the  soul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitions ;  and  that  it  doel 
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.1  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  determined  ;  such  an  evasion  would  be 
full  of  gross  absurdity. — I  confirss,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  should  wrong  the  ^rminianSy  in  supposing  that  any  of  them 
would  make  use  of  it.  But  it  being  as  good  a  one  as  I  can  invent,  I  would 
observe  upon  it  a  few  things. 

F1B8T.  If  the  faculty  or  power  of  the  Will  determines  an  act  of  volition,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power,  dctennines  it,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  For  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Will,  and  an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing. 
Therefore  to  say,  that  the  })ower  of  Will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  act  of  Will  preceding  the  volition 
determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly.  If  a  power  of  Will  determines  the  act  of  the  Will,  then  a  power 
of  choosing  determines  it.  For,  as  was  before  obser\'ed,  in  every  act  of  Will, 
fliere  is  a  choice,  and  a  power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.     But  if  a 

Eower  of  choosing  determines  the  ac-t  of  volition,  it  determines  it  by  choosing  it. 
or  it  is  most  alisurd  to  say,  that  a  |>ower  of  choosinj;  determines  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  without  i!hoosing  any  thing.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing 
determines  volition  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  volition  determined  by 
an  antecedent  choice,  choasing  that  volition. 

Thirdly.  To  say,  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines  its  own  volitions,  but 
not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradirtion.j  Because,  for  the  soul  to  direct,  decide,  or 
determine  any  thing,  is  to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed ;  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken 
of  as  being  a  cause  in  this  affair,  bringing  something  to  pass,  or  doing  some- 
thing ;  or  which  is  the  same  thint;,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  which 
effect  is  the  determination  of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind  and  manner  of  an 
act  of  Will.  But  certainly  this  exertion  or  action  is  not  the  same  with  the 
effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  exerted,  but  must  be  something 
prior  to  it 

Again.  The  advooat(*s  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  speak  of 
a  certain  sovereipjnty  in  the  Will,  whereby  it  has  power  to  determine  its  own 
volitions.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  volition  must  itself  be  an  act  of 
the  Will ;  for  otherwise  it  can  \)C  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and 
sovereignty. 

Again.  If  the  W'ill  determine  itself,  then  either  the  Will  is  active  in  de- 
termining its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  activi*  in  it,  then  the  determination 
is  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  so  there  is  one  act  of  the  Will  di?tormining  another. 
But  if  the  Will  Is  not  active  m  the  detiTinination,  then  how  does  it  exercise  any 
liberty  in  it  ?  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein  the  Will  ex- 
ercist^s  lil)erty,  is  in  its  determining  its  own  acts.  But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be 
not  active  in  determining  ?  Certainly  the  Will,  or  the  soul,  cannot  exercise 
any  lilx-rty  in  that  wherein  it  doth  not  art,  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise 
ilsf-lf.  &)  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of  liberty, 
ronsislinir  in  self-<letermining  power,  is  overthrown.  If  there  be  an  act  of  the 
Will  m  determining  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  one  free  act  of  the  Will  is 
determined  by  another  ;  and  so  we  hav(»  the  absnnlity  of  everj-  free  act,  even  the 
vpry  first,  determinctl  by  a  foregoing  free  act.  But  if  there  be  no  act  or  exercise 
of  the  Will  in  determining  its  own  acts,  then  no  liberty  is  exen-ised  in  determin- 
ing them.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  no  liberty  consists  in  the  Will's 
powtrr  to  determine  its  own  acts ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  no 
such  thins:  as  liberty  consisting  in  a  self-detennining  power  of  the  Will. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  although  it  be  true,  if  the  soul  determines  its  own 
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volitions,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doin^,  and  the  determination  itself  must  be  an 
act ;  yet  there  is  no  need  of  supposmg  thv;  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  de- 
termined ;  but  the  Will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  Will  in  willing ;  it 
determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  volition ;  it  directs  and  limits  the 
act  of  the  Will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act, 
without  any  preceding  act  to  exert  that  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner, 
they  must  mean  one  of  these  two  thin^ :  either,  1.  That  the  determining  act, 
Aough  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  is  not  before 
it  in  order  of  time.  Or,  2.  That  the  detenmning  act  is  not  before  the  act 
determmed,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from  it ; 
but  that  the  soul's  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
exerting  the  act  of  volition ;  the  mind's  exerting  such  a  particular  act,  is  its 
causing  and  determining  the  act  Or,  3.  That  volition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no 
effect ;  but  comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  determination,  without 
any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determination.  I  shall  con^der  these 
distinctly. 

1.  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act 
determined  in  order  of  time,  it  will  not  help  the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be 
allowed.  If  it  be  before  the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the 
cause  or  ground  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct  from  it, 
and  independent  of  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order  of  time.  As  the  cause 
of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural  body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no 
distance  as  to  time,  yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  bat 
must  be  as  distinct  frx>m  it  as  any  other  cause  that  is  before  its  effect  in  the  order 
of  time ;  as  the  architect  is  distinct  fi*om  the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the 
father  distinct  from  the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  Will  de- 
termining be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another,  till  we  come  to  the  first  in 
the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the  Will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  de- 
termining it ;  and  consequently  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not 
a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which  determines 
all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when  there  is  a  chain  of  many 
links,  the  first  of  which  only  is  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand ;  all  the  rest 
may  follow  and  be  moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any  distance  of  time ; 
but  yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not 
being  moved  by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
this  as  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-moving  power  in  the 
chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

2.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  determined 
act,  either  in  order  of  time,  or  of  nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the 
exertion  of  the  act  is  the  determination  of  the  act;  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of  volition ;  I  would 
on  this  observe,  that  the  thing  in  question  seems  to  be  foi^otten  or  kept  out  of 
sight,  in  darkness  and  unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself  The  very  act  of  volition  itself  is  doubtless  a  deter- 
mination of  mind ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's  drawing  up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to 
a  choice  between  two  things  or  more,  proposed  to  it  But  determining  among 
external  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  act  of  choice  itself, 
among  various  possible  acts  of  choice.  The  question  is,  what  influences,  directs, 
or  determines  the  mind  or  Will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  ? 
Or  what  is  the  cause,  ground  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus,  and  not  other- 
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wise  ?  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
that  the  Will  influences,  orders  and  determines  itself  thus  to  act.  And  if  it  does, 
I  say,  it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act  To  say,  it  is  caused,  influenced  and 
determined  by  something,  and  yet  not  determined  by  any  thmg  antecedent,  cither 
\n  order  of  time  or  of  nature,  is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  a  thing's  being  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause  or 
reason  of  the  things  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  prior. 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  Will,  which  comes  into  existence,  be  any 
thing  properly  determined  at  all,  then  it  has  some  cause  of  its  existing,  and  of 
its  existing  in  such  a  particular  determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause, 
whose  influence  decides  the  matter  ;  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the  effect,  and 
prior  to  it  But  to  say,  that  the  Will  or  mind  orders,  influences  and  determines 
Itself  to  exert  such  an  act  as  it  does,  by  the  very  exertion  itself,  is  to  make  the 
exertion  both  cause  and  effect ;  or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of 
the  exertion  of  such  an  act  For  the  question  is.  What  is  the  cause  and  reason 
of  the  soul's  exerting  such  an  act  ?  To  wliich  the  answer  is,  the  soul  exerts 
such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it  And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  itself,  and  distinct  from  itself. 

3.  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  a  particular  act  of  Will, 
is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself,  without  any  cause ;  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  or  reason  of  the  soul's  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition, 
and  make  such  a  choice  rather  than  another,  I  say,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of 
Arminians,  when  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the  Will's  determining  its  owi> 
acts,  and  forhberty  of  Will  consisting  in  self-determining  power ;  they  do  nothing 
but  confound  themselves  and  others  with  words  without  meaning.  In  the  ques- 
tion. What  determines  the  Will  ?  and  in  their  answer,  that  the  Will  determines 
itself,  and  in  all  the  dispute  about  it,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
something  determines  the  Will ;  and  the  controvers)^-  on  this  head  is  not,  whether 
any  thing  at  all  determines  it,  or  whether  its  determination  has  any  cause  or 
foundation  at  all  ;  but  where  the  foundation  of  it  is,  whether  in  the  Will  itself, 
or  somewhere  else,  y  But  if  the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then 
all  comes  to  this,  that  nothing  at  all  determines  the  Will ;  volition  having  abso- 
lutely no  cause  or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within  or  without.  There 
is  a  ^rcat  noise  made  alx)ut  self-determining  power,  as  the  source  of  all  free  acts 
of  the  Will  ;  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that 
no  power  at  all  is  the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  self-determining  power,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing  ;  no  cause,  no  power,  no  innuence  being 
at  all  roncerne<l  in  the  matter.^ 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events  which 
rome  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certainly  implied  in  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  of  Will ;  though  it  be  very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their 
scheme,  and  repuujnant  to  some  things  implied  in  their  notion  of  liberty.  Their 
opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  volition  is  without  any  cause ; 
because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  l)e  contingent  events  ;  and  con- 
tingence  is  essential  to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  existence,  a  cause  which 
anteceduntly  detennines  them  to  be,  and  determines  them  to  be  just  as  they  are, 
ih  not  happen  contingently.  If  something  foregoing,  by  a  causal  influence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  the'u*  coming  to  pass,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  tlien  it  does  not  remain  a  contingent  thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass 
or  no. 

And  because  it  is  a  question,  in  many  respects,  very  important  in  this  con- 
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troversy  about  the  freedom  of  Will,  whether  the  free  actsof  the  Will  are  erents 
which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  I  shall  be  particular  in  examining  this  point 
in  the  two  following  sections. 


SECTION    III. 


Whether  any  Event  whatsoever,  and  Volition  in  particular,  can  come  to  pass  without 

a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would  explain  how  I  would 
be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word  Cause  in  this  discourse  :  since,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  extensive, 
than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is  often  used  in  so  restrained 
a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to 
produce  a  thing,  or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence  ;  which  yet  are  Causes  in  that  respect,  that 
they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  ground  or  reason  why  some  things  are,  rather  than 
others  ;  or  why  they  are  as  they  are,  rather  than  otherwisa  Thus  the  absence 
of  the  sun  in  the  night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  falling  of  the  dew  at  that  time,  in 
the  same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascending  of  tlie  vapors  in  the 
day  time ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter,  is  not  in  me  same  manner  tin 
Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  Cause  of 
their  thawing.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun  is  an  antece- 
dent, with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and  winter  are  connected,  and  on 
which  they  depend ;  and  is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  why 
they  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  rather  than  at  otner  times  ;  though  the  absenc^ 
of  uie  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive  influence. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connection  of  Causes  anrf 
Effects,  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as  well  as  those  that  are  called  natural 
m  distinction  from  them.  Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as 
any  causes  whatsoever ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may  as  truly  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  an  Event's  coming  to  pass. 

Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  word  Cause^  in  this  inquiry,  to  signify  any 
antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on  which  an  Event, 
either  a  thing,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it 
is  the  ground  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than  not ; 
or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise ;  or,  in  other  words,  any  antecedent 
with  which  a  consequent  Event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly  belong  to  the  reason 
why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  posi- 
tive influence  or  not  And  in  agreeableness  to  this,  I  sometimes  use  the 
word  Effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which  is  perhaps  rather  an 
occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly  speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I  may  cut  off  occa- 
sion, from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to  cavil  and  object  against  some  things 
which  I  may  say  concerning  the  dependence  of  all  things  whicn  come  to  pass,  on 
some  Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause,  I  assert  that  nothing  eva- 
comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  What  is  self-existent  must  be  from  eternity, 
and  must  be  unchangeable  ;  but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  are  not 
self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  their  existence  without 
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themselves ;  that  vrhatsoerer  begins  to  be  which  before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause 
why  it  then  begins  to  exist,  seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  and  the  main  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  existence  of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equally  respects  substances  and  modes,  or 
things  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body 
which  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  this 
new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto 
not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body,  which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction, 
should  suddenly  change  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it  should  put  off  its  old 
figure,  and  take  a  new  one  ;  or  change  its  color :  the  beginning  of  these  new 
iMxles  is  a  new  Event,  and  the  mind  of  mankind  necessarily  supposes  that  there 
is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all  arguing  from 
effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge  of  any  existence,  besides  what  we 
have  by  the  most  direct  and  immediate  intuition.'.  Particularly  all  our  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  ceases :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  being  and  the  being 
of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were  not,  but  have  begun  to  be ;  and 
from  the  being  of  the  world,  with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their 
existence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature, 
and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a  Caase.  But  if  things,  not 
in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  aiRrm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  no  foundation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God  without  any  evidence  of  it  from  His  works. 
I  do  suppose  there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  the  nature  of  things  simply  considered, 
in  supposing  that  there  should  be  no  God,  or  in  denying  Being  in  general,  ana 
supposing  an  eternal,  absolute,  universal  nothing ;  and  therefore  that  here  would 
be  foundation  of  intuitive  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  ;  and  that  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  must  be ;  if  we  hail  strength  and  comprehension  of  mind 
sufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  universal  Being,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  the  infinite,  eternal,  most  perfect  Divine  Nature  and  Essence. 
But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God 
b\*  arguing  ;  but  our  evidence  would  be  intuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see 
other  things  that  are  necessary  in  theinsclv(?s,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictor}' ;  as  we  sec  that  twice  two  is  four  ;  and  as 
we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had  as  dear  an  idea  of  univei*sal  in- 
finite entity,  as  we  have  of  these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively 
see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  sliould  immediately  see 
there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  Ls  possible  that  Being,  in  the  most 
general  abstracted  notion  of  it,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength 
and  extent  of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive  independent  manner; 
but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  that 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things  of  Ilim,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made  ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead"  We  first  ascend,  and  prove 
a  posteriori  J  or  from  effects,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  Cause  ;  and  then 
se^'onrlly,  prove  by  argumentation,  not  intuition,  that  this  Being  must  be  neces- 
sarily existent ;  and  then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  we 
may  desc^^nd,  and  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priori* 

•  To  th#»  in-^iiircr  after  tnith  it  may  here  be  recoramonded,  as  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  to  keep 
I'l  cauJ  the  Drecinc  difference  between  an  argument  a  priori  and  one  apotUriori^  a  distinction  of  convid- 
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But  if  once  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  given  up,  that  what  is 
not  necessary  in  itself,  must  have  a  Cause ;  and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things 
may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be,  which  heretofore  have  not  been,  of 
themselves  without  any  Cause ;  dl  our  means  of  ascending  in  our  arguing  from 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  cut  oflF 
at  one  blow.  In  this  case,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  uod,  either  from  the 
Being  of  the  world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  being, 
their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
Cause  at  aU,  then  they  doubtless  may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effect 
Our  minds  do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  both  these  things ;  namely, 
that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it  has  a  Cause  proportionable 
and  agreeable  to  the  effect.  The  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  determine, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  de- 
termine that  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  Cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  thin2;s  may  come  to  pass  without  a 
Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of  the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be 
without  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  imme- 
diately present  ideas  and  consciousness.  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove  any 
thing  else,  but  by  argumg  from  effects  to  causes :  from  the  ideas  now  immediately 
in  view,  we  argue  other  things  not  immediately  m  view  :  from  sensations  now 
excited  in  us,  we  infer  the  existence  of  thin^  without  us,  as  the  Causes  of  these 
sensations ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  things,  we  argue  other  things,  which 
they  depend  on,  as  effects  on  Causes.  We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  eke,  by  memory  ;  only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas,  which  are 
now  m  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas  and  sensations. — We 
immediately  perceive  nothing  else  but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in 
our  minds.  We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as  neces- 
sarily connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them.  But  if  things  may  be 
without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  connection  and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so 
all  means  of  our  knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity  nor  difficulty  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  being,  of  itself  without  a 
Cause ;  then  there  is  no  absurdity  nor  difficulty  in  supposing  the  same  of  mil- 
lions of  milhons.  For  nothing,  or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no 
difficulty,  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  opposing,  of  the  acts  of  the 
Will  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  it  is  the  case  in  fact,  that  millions  of 
millions  of  Events  are  continually  coming  into  existence  contingently,  without 
any  cause  or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and  hour, 
through  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in  every  moral  agent.  This 
contingency,  this  efficient  nothing,  this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at 
hand,  to  produce  this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion. 

ereble  use,  aa  well  as  of  long  standing,  among  divines,  metaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument 
from  either  of  these,  when  legitimately  applied,  may  amount  to  a  demonstration,  when  used,  for  instance, 
relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  but  the  one  should  be  confined  to  the  existence  of  Deitr, 
while  the  other  is  applicable  to  his  perfections.  By  the  argument  a  posteriori  we  riw/rom  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  from  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  from  what  is  posterior  to  what  is  prior ;  in  otner  words,  from  what 
is  contingent  to  what  is  absolute,  from  number  to  unity  ;  that  is,  from  the  manifestation  of  God  to  bis  er- 
iMtenee.  By  the  argument  a  priori  we  descend^om  the  cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  fountain  to  the  stream, 
from  what  is  prior  to  what  is  posterior  ;  that  is,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  God  we  safely  infer 
ceitain  properties  and  perfections.  To  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  or  the 
Bein^  of  God,  a  priori,  would  be  most  absurd ;  for  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  prove  a  orior  ground  or  cause 
of  existence  of  a  first  cause  ;  or,  that  there  is  some  cause  before  the  very  first.  The  argument  a  priori^ 
therefore,  is  not  applicable  to  prove  the  divine  existence.  For  this  end,  the  argument  a  posteriori  alone  is 
legitimate ;  and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  the  axiom,  that  "  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause.**  The 
absurdity  of  denying  this  axiom  is  abundantly  denMnstrated  by  our  author.  W. 
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If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.,  acts  of  the  Will,  seemed  to  come 
to  pass  of  themselves ;  but  those  of  this  sort  in  general  came  into  being  thus ;  and 
it  were  an  event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course,  wherever 
were  capable  subjects  of  such  events ;  this  very  thini?  would  demonstrate  that 
there  was  some  Cause  of  them,  which  made  such  a  dinerence  between  this  Event 
and  others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For  contingence 
is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  a  particular  sort  of  e>'ents.  Nothing 
has  DO  choice.  This  No  Cause,  which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the 
existence  which  comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
firom  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out  of  the  heavens, 
even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so  constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over 
the  world,  in  all  ages,  shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens  ;  and  that  something  besides  mere  contingence  has  a 
handb  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  nonentity  to  be  about  to  bring  forth ;  and  things  were 
comine  into  existence,  without  any  Cause  or  antecedent,  on  which  the  existence, 
or  kiira,  or  manner  of  existence  depends ;  or  which  could  at  ^11  determine  whe- 
ther the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or  angels,  or  human  bodies, 
or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion  or  fi^e  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new 
sensations  in  animals,  or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions 
m  the  Will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  nimiber  of  possibles ;  then 
certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many  million  of  millions  of  things 
are  coming  into  existence  in  this  manner,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
they  should  all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus  in  all 
ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to  come  to  pass  where 
tbere  is  room  for  them,  or  a  subject  capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  when- 
ever there  is  occasion  for  them. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of  Event  that  renders 
it  possible  for  it  to  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  and  should  say,  that 
the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  existences  of  an  exceeding  different  nature  from 
other  things ;  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
previous  groimd  or  reason  of  it,  though  other  things  cannot ;  if  they  make  this 
objection  m  good  earnest,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgetting 
themselves ;  for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ^ound  of  the  exist- 
nce  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maintam  there  Is  no  ground 
of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would  observe,  that  the  particular  nature  of  exist- 
ence, be  it  ever  so  diverse  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing's 
coming  into  existence  without  a  Cause ;  because  to  suppose  this,  would  be  to 
sijppose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to  be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence ; 
and  so  a  thing  which  makes  way  for  existence,  with  such  a  circumstance, 
namely,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence.  But  that  which  in  any  respect 
makes  way  for  a  thing's  coming  into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance 
of  its  first  existence,  mast  be  prior  to  the  existence.  The  distinguished  nature  of 
the  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the  effect,  cannot  have  influence 
backward,  to  act  before  it  is.  The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition, 
nan  do  nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not.  And  afterwards  it  is  too 
late  for  its  influence ;  for  then  the  thing  has  made  sure  of  existence  already, 
^thout  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  an  act  of  the 
Will  should  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  as  to  suppose  the  human  soul, 
or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into 
existence  without  a  Cause.     And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  effect  as 
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a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we  know  but  that  many 
other  sorts  of  effects  may  do  so  too  ?  It  is  not  the  particular  kind  of  effectthat 
makes  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  has  been  without  a  Ca«se,  but  something 
which  is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  self 
existent,  or  necessaiy  in  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION   IV. 


Whether  VolitioQ  can  arise  without  a  Cauae  through  the  Activity  of  the  Nature  of 

the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  the 
Creatures f  in  answer  to  that  objection  s^ainst  his  doctrine  of  a  self-determining 
power  in  the  Will,  (p.  68,  69,)  "That  nothing  is,  or  comes  to  pass,  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another," 
allows  that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  thingSy^which  are,  properly  and  i)hilosophically 
speaking,  passive  beings ;  but  denies  that  it  is  thus  in  spirits,  which  are  beings 
of  an  active  nature,  who  have  the  sarins  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can 
determine  themselves.  By  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  a!s 
an  act  of  the  Will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  comes  to  ^ass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner,  rather  than  another;  by  reason 
of  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit— But  certamly  this  author,  in  this 
matter,  must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent     For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  this  author,  seems  to  be  foi^tten 
in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as  he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this : 
How  an  event  can  come  to  pass  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  it 
is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  solving  this  difficulty,  or 
answering  this  question  with  regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  him- 
self, and  answers  another  question  quite  diverse,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
this,  viz.,  What  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  tlian  another  1  And  he  assigns  the  active  being's  own  determination  as 
the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  lor  the  effect;  and  leaves  all  the  difficulty 
unresolved,  and  the  question  unanswered,  which  yet  returns,  even,  how  the 
soul's  own  determination,  which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was  without  a  Cause  ?  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it  to  be  the  Cause 
of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  or  help  it  to  be  the  subject  of  effects  which 
have  no  Cause,  which  is  the  thing  this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the 
Will.  Activity  of  nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  within  itself,  without  a  Cause,  than  out 
of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  active  being  should,  through  its  activity, 
produce  and  determine  an  effect  in  some  external  object,  how  absurd  would  it  be 
to  say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause ! 

2.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  how  a  spirit  endowed  with  activity  comes 
to  act,  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not  another ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such 
a  particular  determination  :  if  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (the 
soul  of  man  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone  is  not  the 
Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  limited,  directed  and  determined.  Active 
nature  is  a  general  thing ;  it  is  an  ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  gen- 
erally taken ;  which  may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the  soul  exerts  such  a 
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particular  act,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than  otltcrs.  In  order  to  tliis,  there  must 
be  something  be^^^^  general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a 
particular  tendenc^^^at  individual  action.  If  it  should  be  asked,  \vhy  the 
soul  of  man  uses^^pRivity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does,  and  it  should  be 
answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  IxK^ause  it 
has  activity,  would  such  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
be  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  activity,  but  what  are 
consequent  upon  his  acting.  He  produces  nothing  by  his  activity,  any  other 
way  than  by  the  exercise  of  his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its 
exercise ;  he  brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.  But  the  exercise 
of  Us  activity  is  action ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of  his  activity,  must  be 
prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  ^  If  an  active  being  produces  an  effect  in 
another  being,  about  which  his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit 
of  his  activity,  his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the  effect  of  it 
must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if  the  active  being  is  his  own 
object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant  about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine 
some  dTect  in  himself;  still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the 
effect,  which  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it.  And  therefore  his  activity 
(.annot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the  first  action,  or  exercise  of 
activity  itself,  whence  the  effects  of  activity  arise,  for  that  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction; it  would  be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first 
exercise  of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot  diversify  its  own  acts, 
but  hy  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining  Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different 
effects,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that  if  so,'then  the 
^ame  Cause,  the  same  causal  pow^er,  force  or  influence,  w^ithout  variation  in  any 
.«pert,  would  produce  different  effects  at  different  times.  For  the  same  sub- 
^:\x\K'\t  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before 
■'.  !>4  exerteil,  i.  e.  Ix-fore  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  he  the  Cause  of  different 
Tifeots,  viz.,  different  Volitions  at  different  times.  But  the  substance  of  tlui  soul 
U*f'>re  it  acts,  and  its  active  nature  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without 
v.iriation.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  tlnj  CaiL^i*,  as  to 
:inv  causal  exertion,  force,  or  influi^nce.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  the  soul  bus  no 
'iilferi.'nt  causality,  or  diverse  causal  force  or  influence,  in  producini^  these  diverse 
f.ii/cl> ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  has  no  influence,  no  hand  in  th(^  diversity 
'i  the  eift'ct ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owiiiii;  to  any  thing 
::i  the  soul;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  (letennine  the 
•iivrrsily  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  to  tlie  supposition.  It  is  true,  the 
s":f«tance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  before  there  is  any  diir«'renc(^  in  that 
r*>pect,  may  be  in  a  diti'erent  state  and  circumstance ;  but  those  whom  1  oppose, 
■n'!  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  ihe  <letenninin<^ 
O.^ises  of  the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  being  contrary  to  their  notion  of  self-iletmnin- 
ition  anil  scdf-motion. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no  aits  ui  the  soul, 
.•tTiivtly  speakine,  but  free  Volitions;  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active 
btine  in  nothini;  further  than  it  is  a  voluntaiy  or  elective  being  ;  and  ^^henever 
it  produces  etf»^cts  actively,  it  produces  effects  voUmtarily  and  eleetively.  But 
to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ])roduce  effects  in  consequence  of, 
ind  according  to  its  own  choice.  An(I  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  dot^  not  by 
its  activity  produce  all  its  own  acts  of  Will  or  choice  themselves ;  for  this, 
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by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of  choice  voluntarily  and  elee- 
lively,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own  free  acts  of  choice,  T^^Mbrings  the  matter 
directly  to  the  forementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  ^^Rhoice  before  the 
first  free  act  of  choice.  According  to  these  gentlemeiM^pi  notion  of  action^ 
if  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  without  a  free  act  oHne  Will  or  choice  to 
determine  and  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  active,  voluntary  Cause  of  that 
Volition,  because  it  does  not  arise  from,  nor  is  regulated  by  choice  or  design. 
And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  the  mind  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  de- 
termining Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  relates  to  the  affair.  The 
mind's  being  a  designing  Cause,  only  enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence 
of  its  design ;  it  will  not  enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own 
designs.  The  mind's  bein^  an  elective  Cause,  win  omy  enable  it  to  produce  > 
effects  in  consequence  of  its  elections,  and  according  to  them;  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its  own  elections ;  because  that  supposes 
an  election  before  the  first  election.  So  the  mind's  being  an  active  Cause 
enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts,  out  cannot  enable 
it  to  be  the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts ;  for  that  is  still  in  the  same 
manner  a  contradiction ;  as  it  supposes  a  determining  act  conversant  about  the 
first  act,  and  prior  to  it,  having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner 
of  existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  the  soul's  havii^  power 
to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions,  as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given 
a  power  of  action,  but  this ;  that  God  has  given  power  to  the  soul,  sometimes 
at  least,  to  excite  VoUtions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  as  it  chooses.  And 
this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  such  cases,  a  choice  precedmg  all  Volitions  which 
are  thus  caused,  even  the  first  of  them ;  which  runs  into  the  forementioned 
great  absurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affords  no  relief  firom  the 
difficulties  which  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will  is  attended 
with,  nor  will  it  help,  in  the  least,  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies* 


SECTION    V. 


Showing,  that  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Evasions  should  be  supposed  to  be  true, 
they  are  altogether  impertinent,  and  cannot  hel])  the  cause  of  Arminian  liberty ; 
ana  how  (this  being  the  state  of  the  case)  Arminian  writers  are  obliged  to  talk 
inconsistently. 

What  was  last  observed  in  the  preceding  section  may  show,  not  only  that 
the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a  reason  why  an  act  of  the  Will  is,  or 
why  it  is  in  this  manner,  rather  than  another ;  but  also  that  if  it  could  be  so, 
and  it  could  be  proved  tiiat  Volitions  are  contingent  evaits,  in  that  sense,  that 
their  being  and  manner  of  being  is  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or 
any  thing  antecedent;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Armmians, 
to  establish  the  fireedom  of  the  Will,  according  to  their  notion  of  its  freedom  as 
consisting  in  the  Will's  determination  of  itself ;  which  supposes  every  firee  act 
of  the  Win  to  be  determined  by  some  act  of  the  Will  going  before  to  determine 
it ;  inasmuch  as  for  the  Will  to  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  for  the  soul 
to  determine  a  thing  by  Willing  ;  and  there  is  no  way  that  the  Will  can  dfr* 
termine  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  by  willing  that  act  of  the  Will ;  or,  which  is 
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the  same  thing,  choosing  it.  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  Will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the  other,  and  ;the  latter 
the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by  the  former.  If  the  Will  does  not  cause 
and  determine  the  act  by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for 
that  which  is  not  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determmed  voluntarily  or  willingly: 
aodto  say,  that  the  Will  determines  something  which  the  soul  does  not  determine 
willingly,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  Will,  which  the 
swildoth  not  with  its  Will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining 
its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and  contradiction  must  be  main* 
tailed,  that  every  free  act  of  the  Will  is  caused  and  determined  by  a  foregoing 
free  act  of  Will ;  which  doth  not  consbt  with  the  free  acts  arising  without 
Mjr  cause,  and  being  so  contmgent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any  thing  loregoing. 
So  that  this  evasion  must  be  given  up,  as  not  at  all  relieving,  and  as  that  which, 
iBstead  of  supporting  this  sort  of  liberty,  directly  destroys  it. 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its  own  acts  of  Will 
some  other  "^^yy  *l*an  by  a  foregoing  act  of  Will;  still  it  will  not  help  the 
caae  of  their  liberty  of  Will  If  it  determines  them  by  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, or  some  odier  power,  then  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself;  and  sa 
theselMetermining  power  of  the  Will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there 
exercised  according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul's  being  deter- 
Diaed  by  something  besides  its  own  choice  ?  The  acts  of  the  Will,  it  is  true, 
Bgf  be  directed,  and  effectually  determined  and  fixed ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the 
ws  own  -will  and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  Will  in 
producing  the  effect :  and  if  Will  and  choice  are  not  exercised  in  it,  how  is  the 
Hwty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  it  1 

So  that  let  Arminians  turn  which  way  they  please  with  their  notion  of 
libem-j  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  their  notion  destrop 
itself.  If  thoy  hold  every  free  act  of  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  soul's  own 
!ree  choice,  or  foregoing  free  act  of  Will ;  foregoing,  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature  ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the  first  free  act  be- 
ion^ns;  to  the  atFair,  is  determined  by  a  free  act  which  is  before  it.  Or  if  thej- 
^y,that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul, 
aiid  not  an  act  of  Will  or  choice ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty, 
wnsistinf^  in  the  acts  of  the  Will  being  determined  by  the  Will  itself ;  or  if 
they  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  determuied  by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior 
to  them,  but  that  they  are  contingent  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined 
and  fixed  by  no  cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty,  consist- 
ing in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts. 
;  This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  it  hence  comes 
:  to  pass,  that  the  writers  that  defend  it  arc  forced  into  gross  mconsistencies,  in 
wluit  they  say  upon  this  subject.  To  instance  in  Dr.  Whitby  ;  he,  in  his  dis- 
oouree  on  the  freedom  of  the  Will,*  opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
place  man's  liberty  only  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  will,  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions  the  very  same 
notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  matt  kind,  and 
a  rvU  laid  doicn  by  the  light  of  nature,  viz.,  that  liberty  is  a  power  of  acting 
frtm  oursdvesj  or  doing  what  we  wiLL.f  This  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  a  thing 
agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
»  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himself :: 

•  In  his  Book  on  the  fiTe  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  350,  351, 352.        t  Ibid.  p.  325,  326. 
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for  if  liber^  does  not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  it  should  con* 
sist  in  ?  u  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  that  it  does  not  only 
consist  in  liberty  of  doin^  what  we  will,  but  also  a  liberty  of  willing  without 
necessity ;  still  the  question  returns,  what  does  that  liberty  of  willing  without 
necessity  consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please,  without  being  im- 
peded by  a  contrary  necessity  ?  Or  in  other  words,  a  liberty  for  the  soul  in 
its  willmg  to  act  according  to  its  own  choice  ?  Yea,  this  veiy  thing  the  same 
author  seems  to  allow,  and  suppose  again  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
sayings  of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  vouchers.  Thus  he  cites  the  words 
of  Origen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his  side :  *  The  soul  acts  by  her 
OWN  CHOICE,  and  it  is  free  for  her  to  incline  to  whatever  part  she  will.  And  those 
words  of  Justm  Martyr  :  f  'The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is  this,  thai  nothing 
is  done  or  suffered  according  to  f ate,  hut  that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  accobdiko 
TO  HIS  OWN  FBEB  CHOICE.  And  from  Eusebius  these  words :  %  If  fate  he  establish^ 
edf  philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrown.  All  these  things  depending  upon  the 
necessity  introduced  hy  the  stars,  and  not  ujfon  meditation  and  exercise  pboceed- 
INQ  FROM  OUB  OWN  FBEE  CHOICE.  And  Bgam,  the  words  of  Maccarius  :  §  God, 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man^s  Will,  suffered  their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might 
be  IN  THEiB  CHOICE  U>  tum  to  good  or  evil.  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  not  held  under  any  necessity,  hut  have  liberty  to  tum  themselves,  and 

DO  WHAT  THF.Y  WILL  in  this  Ivfc. 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  very  notion  of  Uberty,  which  the 
Calvinists  have ;  which  he  at  the  same  time  condemns,  as  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely,  the  souVs  acting  by  its  own  choice,  men's  doing 
good  or  evil  according  to  their  own  free  choice,  their  being  in  that  exercise  whi^ 
rtroceeds  from  their  oxxmfree  choice,  having  it  in  their  dunce  to  tum  to  good  or 
evil,  and  doing  what  they  will.  So  that  if  men  exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts 
of  the  Will  themselves,  it  must  be  in  exerting  acts  of  Will  as  they  will,  or  ac* 
cording  to  their  ovmfree  choice  ;  or  exerting  acts  of  Will  that  proceed  from 
their  dioice.  And  if  it  be  so,  then  let  every  one  judge  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  Will,  or  whether  an  act 
of  choice  does  not  go  bdbre  that  act  of  the  Will  which  proceeds  from  it. — And  if 
it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts  of  the  Will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  free  choice  or  Will  going  before  the  first  free  act  of 
the  Will  exerted  in  the  case.  And  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  this  be 
not  a  contradiction.  And  finally,  let  every  one  judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of 
these  'WTiters  there  be  any  possibilit}'  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  W'hitby  himself  says,  in  a  man's  domg  what  he 
will ;  and  a  man  exercises  this  liberty,  not  only  in  external  actions,  but  in  the 
acts  of  the  Will  themselves  ;  then  so  far  as  Uberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it 
consists  in  willing  what  he  wills  :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two  things  must 
be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  Will,  as  he  does  Will ;  because 
what  he  W^ills,  he  Wills  ;  and  therefore  has  power  to  Will  what  he  has  power 
to  Will.  If  this  be  their  meaning,  then  this  mighty  controversy  about  freedom 
of  the  Will  and  self- determining  power,  comes  w^hoUy  to  nothing ;  all  that  is 
contended  for  being  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  of  man  does  what  itjdoes, 
and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the  subject  of,  or  that  what  is,  is  ;  Wherein  none 
has  any  controversy  with  them.  Or,  2.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  W^ill  as  he  pleases  or  chooses  to  Will ;  that  is,  he  has  power  by  one 
act  of  choice,  to  choose  another ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of  Will  to  choose  a  cou- 
sin Us  Book  on  the  five  Points,  Second  Edit  p.  342.    t  Ibid.  p.  36a    I  Ibid.  p.  363.  ^  Ibid.  p.  369,310. 
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sequoit  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his  own  choice.  And  if  this  be  their 
meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  baffling 
their  own  reason,  ior  still  the  question  returns,  wherein  lies  man's  liberty  in 
that  antecedent  act  of  Will  which  chose  the  consequent  act  ?  TTie  answer, 
according  to  the  same  principles,  must  be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also  lies  in  his 
willing  as  he  would,  or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeably  to  another  act  of  choice  pre- 
ceding that  And  so  the  question  returns  in  infinitum  and  the  like  answer  must 
be  made  in  infnUum.  in  order  to  support  their  opinion,  there  must  be  no 
beginning,  but  free  acts  of  Will  must  have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts 
of  WTill  m  the  soul  of  every  man,  without  beginning  ;  and  so  before  he  had  a 
being,  fitnn  all  eternity. 


SECTION  VI, 


CoDcemiDg  the  Wiirs  determining  in  Things  which  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  the 

View  of  the  Mind. 

A  GREAT  argument  for  self-determining  power,  is  the  supposed  experience 
we  universally  have  of  an  ability  to  determine  our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no 
pevailing  motive  is  presented  :  the  W^ill  (as  is  supposed)  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  more  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  view  of  the  mind  ; 
and  the  Will  is  apparently  ahogether  indifferent ;  and  jret  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  choice  ;  the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sove- 

a'  jn  power  which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any  preponderating^ 
ucement 

Thus  the  forementionetl  author  of  an  Estsay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  &c., 
p.  25,  26,  27,  suppa<5cs,  "  That  there  are  many  instances,  wherein  the  Will  is 
determined  neither  by  present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
nor  bj-  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else,  but  merely  by 
itself  as  a  sovereign,  self-determining  power  of  the  soul  ;  and  that  the  soul  does 
not  will  this  or  that  action,  in  some  cases,  by  any  other  influence  but  because  it 
will.  Thus  (says  he)  I  can  turn  my  fare  to  the  South,  or  the  North  ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finger  upward,  or  downward.  And  thus,  in  some  cast's,  the  Will 
determines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign  manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason 
borrowed  from  the  understanding  ;  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  rising  from  within  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence  or  restraint  of  any 
kind/'  And  in  pages  66,  70,  and  73,  74,  this  author  vt'iy  expressly  supposes 
the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  determined  by  no  motive  at  all,  but  to  act  altogether 
without  motive,  or  ground  of  preference. — Here  1  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly  contradicts  and  over- 
■hrows  itself.  For  the  thing  suppos(xl,  wherein  this  grand  argument  consists, 
IS,  that  among  several  things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  betbre  another,  at 
■be  same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  which  is  the  very*  same  thing  as  to 
^^y,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  What 
3  meant  cannot  be,  that  tlie  rnind  is  indifferent  before  it  crimes  to  have  a  choice, 
^ir  until  it  has  a  preference ;  or,  which  is  the?  same  thing,  that  the  nund  is  indifl'er- 
f-nt  until  it  comes  to  be  not  indifferent  :  ibr  ceitainly  this  author  did  not  think 
lie  had  a  controversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.  And  then  it  is  nothing 
to  his  purpose,  that  the  mind  which  chooses,  was  indifferent  once  ;  unless  it 
chooses,  remaining  indifferent ;  for  otherwise,  it  does  not  choose  at  all  in  that 
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case  of  indifierence,  concerning  which  is  all  the  question.  Besides,  it  appears 
in  fact,  that  the  thin^  which  this  author  supposes,  is  not  that  the  Will  chooses 
one  thing  before  anomer,  concerning  which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses ;  but 
also  is  indifferent  when  it  chooses ;  and  that  its  being  otherwise  than  indifferent  is 
not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice ;  that  the  chosen  thing's  ap- 
pearing preferable  and  more  agreeable  than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already 
made.  His  words  are,  (p.  30^  "  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed,  appear 
equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or  director  ;  and  therefore 
must  take  its  own  choice  by  its  own  determination  ;  it  being  properly  a  self- 
determining  power.  And  in  such  cases  the  Will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good 
to  itself  by  its  own  choice,  i.  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight  in  this  self- 
chosen  good.  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a  spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an 
uninhabited  country,  makes  it  his  own  possession  and  property,  and  as  such 
.  rq^oicfism  it  Where  things  w^ere  indifferent  before,  the  Will  finds  nothing  to 
make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  themselves  ;  but  the  pleasure 
it  feels  ARISING  from  its  own  choice,  and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love 
many  things  we  have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them." 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer  many  things,  now 
ceasing  any  longer  to  be  indifferent  with  respect  to  them,  purely  because  we 
have  preferred  and  chosen  them  before.  These  things  must  needs  be  spoken 
inconsiderately  by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before  itself  in 
the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature :  it  cannot  be  the  founda- 
tion of  itself,  or  the  firuit  or  consequence  of  itself.  The  very  act  of  choosine  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  is  preferrmg  that  thin^,  and  that  is  setting  a  higher 
value  on  that  thing.  But  that  the  mind  sets  a  higher  value  on  one  thing  tnan 
another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  fruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that 
thing. 

This  author  says,  p.  36,  "  The  Will  may  be  perfectly  indifferent,  and  yet  the 
Will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one  or  the  other."  And  again,  in  the  same 
page,  "  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine 
itself  to  choose."  And  again,  "  Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  determined  by 
the  mere  act  of  my  Will."  If  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  Will, 
then  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this 
matter,  viz.,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determined  by  an  act  of  dioice, 
this  writer  is  express,  in  page  72.  Speaking  of  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has  these  words  :  "  There  it  must  act  by 
its  own  CHOICE,  and  determine  itself  as  it  pleases."  Where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  very  determination,  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the  Will's  act,  is  an 
act  of  choice  and  pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agreeable  and  the  mind 
better  pleased  in  it  than  another  ;  and  this  preference  and  superior  pleasedness 
is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  mind  is  not  indifferent 
when  it  determines  itself,  but  had  rather  do  one  thing  than  another,  had  rather 
determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore  the  Will  does  not  act  at  all 
in  indifference ;  not  so  much  as  in  the  first  step  it  takes,  or  the  first  rise  and 
beginning  of  its  acting.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  understandinff  to  act  in  indif- 
ference, yet  to  be  sure  the  Will  never  does ;  because  the  WilFs  beginning  to  act 
is  the  very  same  thing  as  its  beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  me  veiy 
first  act  of  the  W^ill,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  idea  of  that  thin^ 
preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  in  the  mind  ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a  prevailing  influence  on  the  WilL  So  that 
this  wholly  destroys  the  thing  supposed,  viz.,  that  the  mind  can,  by  a  sove- 
reign power,  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  which  in  the  view  of  the  mind 
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are,  in  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which  does  not  at  all  preponderate, 
nor  has  any  prevailing  influence  on  the  mind  above  another. 

So  that  this  author,  in  his  grand  argiiment  for  the  ability  of  the  Will  to 
choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning  which  it  is  perfectly  indifferent, 
does  at  the  same  time,  in  effect,  deny  the  thmg  he  supposes,  and  allows  and 
asserts  the  point  he  endeavors  to  overthrow  ;  even  that  the  Will,  in  choosing, 
is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  idea,  or  view  of  the  thing  chosen. 
And  mdeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this  argument  without  overthrowing  it ;  the 
thing  supposed  in  it  bemg  inconsistent  wim  itself,  and  that  which  denies  itself. 
To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  either  to 
determine  itself,  or  to  do  any  thin^  else,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind  chooses  without 
choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent,  it  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say 
that  it  can  follow  its  pleasure  when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore 
if  there  be  any  diflScuIty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  two  eggs,  &c.,  which  are 
exBcQy  alike,  one  as  good  as  another  ;  concerning  which  this  author  supposes 
the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice,  and  so  in  effect  supposes  that  it  has  a  preference ; 
it  as  much  concerned  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom  he 
opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his  purpose,  they  prove  that 
a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And  yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose  ;  because 
if  this  is  what  he  asserts,  his  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  do  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  against  can  do. 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  showing,  in  such  instances  as  are  allied, 
not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  so,  that  the  mind  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice, 
by  something  that  has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  acts 
of  our  own  minds,  in  such  cases,  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposing  I  have  a  chess-board  before  me ;  and  because  I  am  required 
by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend,  or  to  make  some  experiment  concerning 
my  own  ability  and  liberty,  or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to 
touch  some  one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger  ;  not  being 
limited  or  directed  in  the  first  proposal,  or  my  own  first  purpose,  which  is  general, 
to  any  one  in  particular  ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  in  themselves 
considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  the  sixty -four,  more  than  another  : 
in  'this  case,  my  mind  determines  to  give  itself  up  to  what  is  \-ulgarly  called 
accident*  by  determining  to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  m  view, 
which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or  which  happens  to  be  then 
most  in  my  mind,  or  which  I  shall  be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident 
—Here  are  several  steps  of  the  mind's  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done  as 
it  were  in  a  moment) ;  the  first  stej)  is  its  general  determination  that  it  will  touch 
one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is  another  general  determination  to  give  itself 
up  to  accident,  in  some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  most  in 
the  eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident.  The  third 
and  last  step  is  a  particular  determination  to  touch  a  certain  individual  spot, 
even  that  square,  which,  by  that  sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has 
actually  offered  itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of  these 
several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  indifference,  but  in  each  of  them 
is  influenced  by  a  preponderating  inducement.  So  it  is  in  the  first  step  ;  the 
mind's  general  determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  spots  :  the  mind  is 

•  I  have  elscwh<Te  ohserv-rd  what  that  is  which  i«i  vulparly  called  acaduit  ;  that  it  is  nothinj:  akin  to 
Uje  Arnunian  metaphyiiical  notionof  cowrtw^rncf.  sumethinc  not  connected  with  any  thing  foreguuig  :  but 
Iua:  It  is  somcthiitg  that  conieM  to  psiss  in  the  course  of  thingH,  in  some  afTair  that  men  arc  concerned  in, 
lafbmeen,  and  not  owing  to  their  design. 
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not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  induced  to  it,  for  the  sake 
of  making  some  experiment,  or  by  the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive 
that  prevails.  So  it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind's  determining  to  riye  itself 
up  to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye,  or  me  idea  of 
which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c  The  mind  is  not  absolutel}' 
indifferent  whether  it  proceeds  by  this  rule  or  no  ;  but  chooses  it  because  it  ap- 
pears at  that  time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
general  purpose  aforesaid.  And  so  it  is  m  the  third  and  last  step,  it  is  detormin- 
mg  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  actually  does  prevail  in  the  mind's  view 
The  m'md  is  not  indifferent  concerning  this  ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
inducement  and  reason ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of  the  preceding 
determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and  was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 

Acddent  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  him  a  moment,  in  such  a 
case.  It  will  always  be  so  among  a  number  of  objects  in  view,  one  wijl  prevail 
in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When  we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  many  objects  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be 
at  once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not 
equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  ifit  be,  it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time. 
And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are 
not  in  equal  strength  in  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at  once ;  or  at  least,  do 
not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
constantly  varying,  than  the  ideas  of  the  mind  :  they  do  not  remdn  precisely 
in  the  same  state  tor  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time  ;  as  is  evident  by  this, 
that  all  perceivable  time  is  juc^ed  and  perceived  by  the  mind  only  by  the  suc- 
cession or  the  successive  changes  of  its  own  ideas  :  therefore  while  the  views  or 
perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the  same  state,  there  is  no  perceivable 
space  or  lei^h  of  time,  because  no  sensible  succession. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned  procedure,  do  not 
come  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause,  every  act  is  owing  to  a  prevailing  in- 
ducement ;  so  the  accident,  as  I  have  called  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
imsearchable  course  of  things,  to  which  the  mind  yields  itself,  and  by  which  it  is 
guided,  is  not  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause  ;  and  the  mind,  in 
determining  to  be  ^id^  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no  cause ; 
any  more  man  if  it  determined  to  be  guided  by  a  lot,  or  the  casting  of  a  die. 
For  though  the  die's  falling  in  such  a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it, 
yet  none  will  suppose  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  invol- 
untary changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  causes  may  not  be 
observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changeable  motions  of  the  motes  that 
float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual,  infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the 
unevennesses  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the  occasions  of  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Will  acts  in  a  proper 
indifference,  and  without  being  moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determination 
in  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned. 

1.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least  not  to  keq)  it 
distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute  about,  k.  Whether  the  mind  be 
indifferent  about  the  objects  presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched, 
pointed  to,  &c.,  as  two  eggs,  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good.  Whereas 
the  question  to  be  considered,  is.  Whether  the  person  be  indifferent  with  respect 
to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he  does  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  prefer 
one  act  with  respect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  determi- 
nation and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately  and  directly  conversant 
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about  the  objects  presented  ;  but  the  acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  oljects. 
The  objects  may  appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
choice  between  them  :  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about  the  external 
actions  to  be  performed,  taking-,  touching,  &c.,  these  may  not  appear  equal,  and 
one  action  may  properly  be  chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind's 
progress,  the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly  and  improp- 
erly, but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  for  other  reasons  than  any  preference 
of  the  objects,  and  for  reasons  not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does  ever  properly  choose 
one  of  the  objects  before  another ;  either  before  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards. 
Indeed  the  man  chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another ;  but  not 
because  it  chooses  the  thing  taken,  or  touched  ;  but  from  foreign  considerations. 
The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered,  a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons, 
choose  and  prefer  the  taking  of  that  which  he  undervalues,  and  choose  to 
neglect  to  take  that  which  his  mind  prefers.  In  such  a  case,  choosing  the 
thing  taken,  and  choosing  to  take,  are  diverse ;  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where 
the  things  presented  are  equal  in  the  mind's  esteem,  and  neither  of  them 
preferreoL  All  that  fact  makes  evident,  is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action 
rather  than  another.  And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order 
to  be  to  their  purpose,  ought  to  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the  action  in 
perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  that  action ;  and  not  to  prove  that  the 
mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the  object ;  which 
18  veiy  possible,  and  yet  the  Will  not  act  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
fwper  preponderation. 

2.  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  matter,  seems  to  be, 
not  distinguishing  between  a  general  indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect 
to  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular 
indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  immediate  act,  viewed 
with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A  man  may  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent with  respect  to  his  own  actions,  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the 
latter.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  toucliing  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
chessboani ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one  of  them,  I  may 
be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch  ;  because  as  yet  I  view  the  matter 
remotely  and  generally,  being  but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind's  progress  in  the 
affair.  But  yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very  next 
thing  to  be  determined  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having  already  determined 
that  I  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be  most  m  my  eye  or  mind,  and  my 
mind  being  now  fixed  on  a  particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered 
thus  inmiediately,  and  in  tliese  particular  present  circumstances,  is  not  what  my 
mind  is  absolutely  indifferent  about. 

\ 


SECTION   VII. 

Concerning  ihc  notion  of  Liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  Indifference. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  tendency  in  some 
measure  to  evince  the  alwirdity  of  the  opinion  of  such  as  place  Liberty  in 
Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium  whereby  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent 
determination  or  bias,  and  left  hitherto  free  from  any  prepossessing  inclination 
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to  one  side  or  the  other ;  that  so  the  determination  of  the  Will  to  either  side 
may  be  entirely  from  itself,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power, 
and  that  sovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way  rather  than 
that*^ 

But  inasmuch  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing,  and  has  been  so 
generally  recdved,  and  so  much  insisted  on  by  Pelagians^  SemipelagianSyJesuUt, 
Socinians,  Arminians  and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration. 
And  therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough  inquiry 
into  this  notion. 

Now,  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand  those  that  place 
Ldber^  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me  with  misrepresenting  their  opinion, 
I  would  signify,  that  I  am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  mey  talk  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themselves  as  though 
they  would  not  be  miderstood  of  the  Indifference  of  the  inclination  or  tendency 
of  the  Will,  but  of,  I  know  not  what.  Indifference  of  the  soul's  power  of  willing; 
or  that  the  Will,  with  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  nand  or  left,  either  act  or 
forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other.  However,  this  seems  to  be  a  refining 
only  of  some  particular  writers,  and  newly  invented,  and  which  will  by  no 
means  consist  with  the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
of  Indifference  in  general.  And  I  wish  such  refiners  would  thoroughly  conader, 
whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own  meamng,  when  they  make  a  distinction 
between  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  willing  or  choosmg, 
and  the  soul's  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself;  and  wheth^ 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that  they  have  any  distinct  mean- 
ing. The  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  Will,  must  be 
the  same  thin^  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  the 
Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul  itself,  which  has  that  power 
or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in,  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  ch(»ce 
it  shall  %  and  by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  abstruseness  and  inexphcableness  of  this 
distinction ;  let  what  will  be  supposed  concerning  the  meaning  of  those  that 
make  use  of  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be  intended  by  Arminians  when  they 
talk  of  Indifference  as  essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  in 
any  respect  to  their  purpose,  mz.,  that  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as  leaves  the 
Will  not  determined  already ;  but  free  from,  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so 
far,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends  upon  &is  vacancy 
and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself  to  be  the  determiner  of  tiie  act 
that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  to  make  out  this  scheme 
of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  be  perfect  and  absolute  ;  there  must  be  a  per- 

*  Dr.  Whitby,  and  some  other  Armhuant,  make  a  distinction  of  different  kinds  of  freedom ;  one  of 
God,  and  perfect  spirits  above  ;  another  of  persons  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  former  Dr.  Whitby  allowg  to 
•consist  with  necessity ;  the  latter  he  holds  to  be  without  necessity :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  be 
requisite  to  our  being  the  subjects  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punishments,  precepts  and  prohibi* 
tions.  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  and  dehortations,  and  a  covenant  treaty.  And  to  this  freedom 
he  supposes  Indifference  to  be  requisite.  In  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  p.  299,  300,  he  says,  **  It  is 
a  freedom  (speakmg  of  a  freedom  not  only  from  coaction,  but  from  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  conceiTe^ 
to  render  us  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  and  our 
persons  of  rewards  or  punishments."  And  in  the  next  page,  speaking  of  the  same  matter,  he  says, 
"  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Thorndike  :  We  sau  not  thai  Indifference  is  requitite  toedl 
fr^donif  but  to  the  freedom  of  man  alone  in  this  state  of  travail  and  proficienee :  the  ground  of  which  is  QotPs 
tender  of  a  treaty^  and  conations  of  peace  and  reconcilement  to  fallen  man,  U^ther  with  those  precepts  andpn^ 
kibitions,  those  promises  and  threotSt  those  exhortations  and  dd^rtationSf  it  is  enforced  wUh." 
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feet  freedom  from  all  antecedent  prepondcration  or  inclination.  Because  if  the 
Will  be  alreaily  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on  itself,  then 
its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself :  if  when  two  opposites  are  proposed 
to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the  proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state 
of  Indifference,  then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  self-deter- 
mination.— ^The  least  degree  of  antecedent  bias  must  be  mconsistent  with  their 
notion  of  Liberty.  For  so  long  as  prior  inclination  possesses  the  Will,  and  is 
not  removed,  it  binds  the  Will,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  Will 
should  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailmg  inclination  of  the  Will. 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the  same  thin^  as  to  suppose,  that  the  Will  is 
inclined  contrary  to  its  present  prevailing  inclmation,  or  contrary  to  what  it  is 
inclined  to.  That  which  the  Will  chooses  and  prefers,  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  preponderates  and  inclines  to.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Will 
to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaining  and  present  preponderating  inclination, 
as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary  to  its  own  present  preference,  or  choose  contrary  to  its 
own  present  choice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not  at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or 
any  act  that  shall  now  be  an  act  of  self-determination.  The  act  which  is  a 
selMetermined  free  act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  Will  determines  in  the  pos- 
sesion and  use  of  such  a  Liberty,  as  consists  in  a  freedom  from  every  thing, 
which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make  it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time, 
»hou]d  be  otherwise  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends. 

If  any  one  should  say,  ther6  is  no  need  that  the  Indifference  should  be 
perfect :  but  although  a  former  inclination  and  preference  still  remain,  yet,  if  it 
be  no!  very  strong  and  violent,  possibly  the  strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose 
and  ovPTCome  it : — ^this  is  grossly  absurd ;  for  the  strength  of  tlic  W^ill,  let  it  be 
tver  so  great,  does  not  enable  it  to  act  one  way,  and  not  the  contrary  way, 
t«oth  at  tho  same  time.  It  gives  it  no  such  sovereignt)'  and  command,  as  to 
^  ause  itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose  contrary 
to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  prepondcration  of  the 
Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished,  before  the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
termine itself  the  contrary  way.  And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same 
way,  it  Is  not  a  free  determination,  because  the  W^ill  is  not  wholly  at  Liberty  in 
^-»  (!oin^ :  its  determination  is  not  altogether  from  itself,  but  it  was  partly  de- 
t-jT  nined  bef')re,  in  its  prior  inclination ;  and  all  the  freedom  the  Will  exercises  in 
tiie  case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination  which  it  gives  itself,  over  and  above 
■vbat  it  had  by  the  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from  itself,  and  so  much  is  from 
fttrfect  IndifTerence.  For  though  the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way, 
vr!  as  to  that  additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  ha-l  no  tendency.  Therefore 
"ie  previoas  tendency  is  of  no  cx)nsideration,  with  respect  to  the  act  wherein 
lie  Will  is  free.  So  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  which  was  said  at  first, 
hat  as  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect 
lidirferencey  or  equilibrium. 

To  illustrate  this;  if  we  should  suppose  a  sovereign,  self-moving  power  in 
1  natural  Ixxly,  but  that  the  body  Ls  in  motion  already,  by  an  antecedent  bias  ; 
r  •:  irLStarice,  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  one  degree 
■A  motion  already,  by  virtue  of  that  previous  tendency  ;  but  by  its  self-moving 
r^jwtr  it  adds  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more  swiftly 
T'jwards  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its  gravity  only :  it  is 
evident,  that  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self-moving  power  in  this  case,  is  the  ad- 
liitional  degree  of  motion ;  and  that  the  other  degree  of  motion  which  it  had 
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from  gravity^  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  case,  does  not  help  the  effect  of  the 
free  self-movii^  power  in  the  least ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  body 
had  received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  perfect  rest  So 
if  we  should  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the  scale  of  a  balance,  which 
has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond  the  opposite  scale ;  and  we  ascribe  to  it  an 
ability  to  add  to  itself  another  d^ee  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-moving 
power  ;  this  is  just  the  same  thmg  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  to  give  itself  one 
degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect  equilibrium ;  and  so  much  power  as 
the  scale  has  to  give  itself  an  overbalance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  self- 
moving  self-preponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more.  So  that  its  free  power 
this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equilibrium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  essential  to  Liberty,  it 
must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this, 
so  far  it  is  destitute  of  that  freedom  by  which  it  is  its  own  master,  and  in  a 
capacity  of  being  its  own  determiner,  without  bein^  in  the  least  passive,  or 
subject  to  the  powder  and  sway  of  something  else,  m  its  motions  and  deter- 
minations. 

Having  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  tr^  whether  this  notion  of  the 
Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  Indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  the  WilPs  self- 
det^rmmation  in  such  a  state  be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth ;  that  every 
free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  not  o/Jfer  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of 
the  Will  be  an  act  wherein  the  soid  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  state  "of 
freedom^  and  in  the  time  oj^ freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  that  the  act  immem- 
ately  follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  must  yet  continue,  and  coexist  * 
with  the  act ;  the  soul  remaining  in  possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  is  the 
notion  of  a  free  act  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exercises 
Liberty.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  act,  in  the  possession  of 
Liberty,  it  carmot  at  that  time  be  in  the  use  of  it. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts  forth  an  act  of 
Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  in  that  notion  of  a  state  of 
libeily,  viz.,  as  implying  a  state  of  Indifference,  or  whether  the  soul  ever  exerts 
an  act  of  choice  or  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the  W^ill  is  in  a  perfect 
equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more  than  another.     The  very  puttmg  of 
the  question  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer;  for 
how  ridiculous  would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  tJhe  soul  chooses  one  thine 
before  another,  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  wift 
respect  to  each !    This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one 
thing  to  another,  at  the  ver}*  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.     Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than  motion  can  be  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation  of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state  '' 
of  equilibrium.    Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  afrer  rest ;  but  cannot  co-  ^^ 
exist  with  it,  in  any,  even  the  least  part  of  it  (  So  choice  may  be  immediatdj  [*' 
after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  has  no  coexistence  with  it ;  even  the  veiy  " 
banning  of  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  Indifference.     And  therefore  if  this  lie  V 
Liberty,  no  act  of  the  W^ill,  in  any  d^ee,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of  * 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.    Volition  and  Liberty  are  so  far  from  agre^  ^ 
ing  together,  and  being  essential  one  to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one  V 
to  another,  and  one  excludes   and  destroys  the  other,  as  much   as  motkm  '^ 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.^  So  that  the  Will  does  not  >: 
so  much  as  be^in  to  act  in  the  time  of  such  Liberty ;  freedom  is  perfectly  \\ 
at  an  end,  and  has  ceased  to  be,  at  the  first  moment  of  action ;  and  therefore  '« 
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Liberty  cannot  reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  denom- 
ination, or  any  part  of  it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  twenty  years 
Y>efore  the  action  b^an.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases  to  be,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light  and  darkness  succeed  one  another 
bstantaneously,  light  qualifies  nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any 
thing  lightsome  or  bright,  any  more  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness, 
than  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vital  at  the  first  moment 
of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  consists  in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can 
denominate  nothing  free,  at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation. 
Therefore  it  it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  of  which  the  soul  is  possessed,  or 
ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indifference ;  and  that  tht 
opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indifference  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
liberty,  k  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing  is  nothing  but  trick 
and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reasoning,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  Will  exercises  its  Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
hot  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference ;  that  the  act  of  the 
Will  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own  sovereignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or 
determining  the  change  or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain 

{reference,  or  determming  to  ^ve  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance,  which  has 
itherto  been  even ;  and  tnat  this  act  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or 
while  the  Will  yet  remains  m  eqjuilibriiim,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say, 
if  any  one  chooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty  after  this,  or  some  such 
manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  make  out  his  matters  any  better  than  before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  perfect  equilibri- 
um, without  preference,  determines  to  change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite 
in  itself  a  certain  choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  Will,  while  it 
yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  determines  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
give  itself  a  ceilain  preponderation ;  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice ;  or  whether  the  Will's  coming  to  a  determination  to 
do  so,  be  not  the  same  tiling  as  the  soul's  coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the 
soul  does  not  determine  this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does 
not  determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine  it  voluntarily, 
or  of  its  own  Will,  then  in  what  sense  does  its  ]Vill  determine  it  ?  And  if  the 
Will  does  not  determine  it,  then  how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  the 
determination  ?  What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are  not  voluntary,  and 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned  ? — But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  this  determina- 
tion is  an  act  of  choice,  and  it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to 
turn  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a  choice,  and  chooses 
that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same  absurdity  which  we  had  before. 
Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of  choice,  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  both  at  the 
isame  timp  :  the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more  than  the  other. — And 
indeetl  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it  may  a  little  hide  the  al>surdity  in  the 
ohsfTurity  of  expression,  is  more  nonsensical,  and  increases  the  inconsistence. 
To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  Will,  or  the  act  which  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of 
freedom  and  Indifference,  does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  Will 
does  in  order  to  caasing  or  producing  a  preference,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
soul  chooses  (for  to  Will  and  to  choose  are  the  same  thing)  without  choice,  and 
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prefers  without  preference  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  of  a 
preference,  or  the  first  choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted 
without  choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself. 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Liberty,  and  a 
state  of  Indifference  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  former  may  be  without 
the  latter ;  but  should  say,  that  Indifference  is  still  essential  to  the  freedom  of 
an  act  of  Will,  in  some  sort,  namely,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  immediately  before 
it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of  Will  that  it  should  directly  and 
immediate^  arise  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference :  still  this  will  not  help  the  cause 
of  Arminian  Liberty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself./  For  if  the  act  springs 
immediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not  arise  from  antecedent, 
choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act  arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference, 
without  any  intervening  choice  to  choose  and  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being 
determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  Will ;  the  mind  exercises  no 
free  choice  in  the  aflair,  and  free  choice  and  free  Will  have  no  hand  in  the 
determination  of  the  act.  Which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of 
the  freedom  of  Volition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  difficulties  and  absurdities  may  be  avoided, 
by  saying  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  consists  in  a.  power  to  suspend  the  act 
of  the  Will,  and  so  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  until  there  has  been 
oj^ortunity  for  consideration ;  and  so.  shall  say  that,  however  Indifference  is 
not  essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must  make  its  choice  in 
a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  inconsistency,  or  that  the  act  of  Will  must 
spring  immediately  out  of  Indifference ;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  Will  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  Liberty  consists  in  a  Power 
of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act  of  Volition,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  Indifference  for  the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper 
deliberation :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter,  it  is  a  great 
mistake :  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and  relieves  no  difficulty  ^vith  which  the 
affair  is  attended. — For  here  the  following  things  must  be  obser\^ed : 

1.  That  this  suspending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly  any  such  thing,  is 
itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  determines  to  suspend  its  act,  it  deter- 
mines it  voluntarily ;  it  chooses,  on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And 
this  choice  or  determination,  is  an  act  of  the  W^ll :  and  indeed  it  is  supposed  to 
be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will 
consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its  doing  it  is  the  vcrj'  thing  wherein  the 
Will  exercises  its  Liberh\  But  how  can  the  Will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it 
be  not  an  act  of  the  Will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  Will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  Will  does. 

2.  This  determinmg  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  Will ;  because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the 
thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists. — ^Now  if  this  be  so,  then  this  is 
all  the  act  of  Will  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy,  about  the  Liberty 
of  Will,  and  in  our  inquiries,  wherein  the  Liberty  of  man  consists.  And  now 
the  forementioned  difficulties  remain  :  the  former  question  returns  upon  us,  viz., 
Wherein  consists  the  freedom  of  the  Will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  firee  ? 
And  if  this  act  of  determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the 
Will  is  free,  then  wherein  consists  the  Will's  freedom  with  respect  to  this 
act  of  suspension  ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to  this  act  ?  The 
answer  must  be,  according  to  what  is  supposed  in  the  evasion  under  consideration, 
that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  Power  to 
suspend  even  tlus  act,  'jntil  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough  deliberation. 


BaldiitwiDbetDjiliiBge  Meetly  into  the  ffiooNrt  nooMDBe:  fbrilisllie  act 
flf  KiyHMinB  ilrif  thit  we  ire  jyeaking  of;  end  there  is  no  room  fiar  a  qptoe 
flfdemeratiott  end  M^enskm  in  otder  to  detennme  whether  we  will  auqpend  or 
ll^  For  that  supposes,  that  eitren  sunenaion  itself  msy  be  deferred :  which  is 
Amird ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  detennination  mmmfmmm  to  consider 
whetbu^  wi'  will  suspend  or  no,  will  be  actually  sospending.  For  durii^  the 
^ace  of  stispctisian,  to  consider,  whether  tQ  auqpend,  the  act  is  ipm  f adorn" 
peoded.  There  is  no  medium  between  siMyenifmg  to  act,  and immfmatelyacti^ 
ifid  ihf?rdbre  no  possibility  of  avcMdinff  either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment 
And  besides,  this  is  attended  wim  ridicubiB  afasurditj  another  w^y :  fiar 
now  It  is  come  to  that,  that  liberty  oonnsiB  wholly  in  tibe  mind^s  baring  Power 
to  snsp^Dij  its  determination  whether  to  sopend  or  no ;  that  there  may  be  time 
for  aonsideration,  whether  it  be  best  to  aoqpend.  And  if  liberty  consists  in  thia 
only,  then  this  is  the  Libert]^  onder  conaidenition»  We  have  to  inqiure  now,  how 
lib^y  with  respect  lo  this  act  oi  sospenfing  a  detennination  of  soqiensioD, 
oooaisb  in  Indltrerence,  or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it»  The  answer,  ao- 
corfing  to  the  hypothesis  wa  are  npon,  must  be,  that  it  coonsts  in  a  Power  of 
cupping  even  this  hi;st  mentioiied  act,  to  have  tane  to  ocMinder  whether  to 
aflpend  mat  And  then  the  aame  difBcoitieB  and  inqmries.  return  over  a^pun 
nn  respect  to  that ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Which  if  it  would  show  any  thmg, 
wld  nHc) w  Only  t  hat  there  13  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act  It  drives  die  exercise 
^freedom  back  in  infnUum  ;  and  that  is  to  drive  it  out  of  the  worhL  « 

And  U^dvs  all  this,  there  ie  a  dehision,  and  a  latent  gross  contradiction  in 
ife  aJIair  another  way  j  inaamnch  as  in  ezphiniiu^  how,  at  in  what  respect 
die  Witt  vt  free  witli  regard-  to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said  that  itv 
liberty  consists  in  a  Power  to  determine  to  ao^pend  that  act,  which  places  lib- 
^ncKtinlhutact  of  VoUtionwhichihein^puiy]8about,butaltogetherinanothtf 

•  ;r  r vfrTit  rvt.  Which  <  nntracKcts  the  thmg  supposed  in  both  tiie  question  and 
laswer.  The  question  is,  wherein  consists  me  mmd's  Liberty  in  any  particular 
actcf  Volition  ?    And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  show  wherem  lies  the  mind's 

I   lAerty  in  that  act,  in  effect  says,  it  does  not  lie  in  that  act,  but  in  another,  viz., 

-  i  Volitioii  to  suspaid  that  act  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contradictory, 
aad  altogether  unpertinent  and  beade  the  purpose.  For  it  does  not  show 
vfaoeiQ  ue  liberty  of  the  Will  consists  m  the  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that, 
itsogiposea  it  does  not  consist  in  that  act,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Voutioo  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  it  And  no  account  is 
pretended  to  be  given  whercan  the  mind  is  free  with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein 
das  answer  supposes  the  liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz.,  the  act  of 

f    nqwnsioD,  or  of  determinii^  the  suspension. 


On  the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  does 
aot  connst  in  Indifference,  and  mat  Indifference  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to 
it,  or  belonging  to  it,  as  the  ^rminiant  suppose  ;  that  opinion  being  fuU  of 
abanrfity  and  Klf-contradiction. 


SECTION    YIII. 


Concerning  the  supposed  Liberty  of  the  Will,  as  opposite  to  all  Necessity. 

b  is  a  tlung  chi^  insisted  on  by  .^rfnniianf ,  m  this  controversy,  as  a  thing 
'  important  and  essential  in  human  liberty,  that  volitions,  or  the  acts  of  the 
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Will,  are  contingent  events ;  understanding  contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to 
constraint,  but  to  all  necessity.  Therefore  I  would  particularly  consider  this 
matter.     And, 

1.  I  would  inquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be  any  such  thing,  as  a  volition 
which  is  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any 
Necessity  of  constraint  or  coaction,  but  also  without  a  J^^ecessUy  of  consequence, 
or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thing  foregomg. 

2.  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

I.  I  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever  does,  or  can  come 
to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  nothmg 
can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  or  reason  why  it  exists  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to 
the  acts  of  the  Will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  follow,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Will  are  never  contingent,  or  without  necessity  m  the  sense  spoken 
of;  inasmuch  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause,  or  reason  of  their  existence, 
must  be  connected  with  their  cause.   This  appears  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  For  an  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  existence,  and  yet  not  to 
be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  inconsistence.  For  if  the  event  be  not  con- 
nected with  the  cause,  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  cause  ;  its  existence  is  as  it 
were  loose  from  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it  or  may  not ;  it  being  a  mere 
contingence,  whether  it  follows  or  attends  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  not : 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  it  And  to  say  the  event 
is  not  dependent  on  its  cause  is  absurd  :  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  not 
its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it :  for  dependence  on  the  influence  of  a 
cause  is  the  veiy  notion  of  an  eflect  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one 
thing  and  another,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one  tfain^  on 
the  influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no  such  relation  between  tnem 
as  is  signified  by  the  terms  cavse  and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on 
a  clause  and  connected  with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and  no 
more.  The  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass  no  more  in  any  event,  than  it  is  dependent 
on  it.  If  we  say  the  connection  and  dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and 
that  the  eflect,  though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  it ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  not  all  that  is  in 
the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but  that  only  a  part  of  it  arises  from  thence, 
and  part  some  other  way. 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their 
causes,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  are  some  things  which  come  to  pass  without 
any  cause,  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under  such  circumstances, 
then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would  attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the 
cause,  or  no ;  it  might  have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  sjune,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  if  so,  why 
did  it  follow  rather  than  not  follow  ?  There  is  no  cause  or  reason  of  this. 
Therefore  here  is  something  witliout  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz.,  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  effect  on  the  inifluence  of  the  cause,  with  which  it  was  not  necessarity 
connected.  If  there  be  not  a  necessary  connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing 
antecedent,  then  we  may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  cause, 
and  sometimes  not,  when  tlie  cause  is  tlie  same,  and  in  ever)'  respect  in  the  same 
state  of  circmnstances.  And  what  can  be  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  strange 
phenomenon,  even  this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  effect  should  follow, 
in  another,  not  ?     It  is  evident  by  the  supposition,  that  this  is  wholly  without 


Hare  IB  scmiethuig  m  the  praMni  maima' of  th^ 
fitite  of  tibe  world  that  10  absohitely  without  a  cause ;  whi(^  is 
'  to  the  auppoaitioii,  and  contraij  ta  what  has  been  before  deosoiistrated. 
ITo  MippaaB  time  are  some  events  which  have  a  cause  and  ground  oifthar 
Bfl^  that  fat  are  not  woamasBy  connected  wkh  their  eaoMs^  which  k  to 
9^  4faat  tbOT  have  a  cause  which  18  not  dieir  cause.    Thus  if  the  eOect 
ha  Ht  QBOSBMriqr  oonnected  with  the  caose^  widi  ita  influence  and  Influential 


dranataooeai  ttel^asIohservedbefiire^itisathingpoasiUeandsiqpp^ 
dgt  flbe'  Cfuae  inagr  aometimea  exert  the  same  influence  under  the  same  corcuoH 
*a^  «iu<l  }\i  lUe  eflbct  not  fidlow.  And  if  this  actually  ha^qpepa  in  any 
this  instance  is  apiool^  in  fact,  that  Ihe  influence  o^ 
to  produce  the  effect  •  For  if  it  had  been  saffident,  it  wouldhave  done 
And  jet,  by  the  fli^[qpoBitioi^  in  another  instance,  the  same  caua^  wiO^ 
%  tliesame  mfloenbe,  and  when  aUcircoaistancea  which  We  angr^^ 
the  aame,  it  wa$  fiUow$d  with  the  eflfeett  By  which  it  is  manifcgt,  that 
cibct  in  this  last  instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  caiue^ 
"^li  come  to  pass  Some  Other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that  the  in- 
of  the  cause  was  not  aaffident  to  poduce  the  ^ect  And  if  it  was  not 
mii  to  produce  it,  then  the  produclion  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that 
ii€Cf  but  mw^  be  offing  to  something  dae,  or  owing  to  notfaingi  And  if 
«ffig£i  be  not  ovns%  to  £e  inflwmce  of  the  cause,  tl^  it  1$  not  the  cause, 
whkb  brings  m  to  the  contradiction  <rf  a  cause,  and  no  causey  that  whiicb  is  the 
gRMmd  and  te^on  of  tihe  eidstttice  at  a  tluw,  and  at  die  same  time  is  not  the 
ooaod  and  reason  ofvtta  eriatenc^  nor  is  sument  to  be  so. 
B  If  ^  matter  be  not  alr^idy  80  idm  as  to  render  any  iurtherxeaao^^ 
nmertiDeiit, !  woidd  say,  that  that  wlucfa  seems  to  be  the  cause  in  t&  sup- 
Pm  case,  can  be  no  cause ;  its  power  aoxl  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial, 
proved  inauffident  to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sumcient  to  produce 
ii^  then  it  does  not  produce  it  To  say  otherwise,  is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do 
that  wUch  there  is  not  jtowcr  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power 
ettrted  and  in  circumstances  suffident  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so  the  effect  be 
adaally  produced  at  one  time  ;  these  things  all  concurring,  will  produce  the 
cfict  at  all  times.  And  so  we  may  turn  it  the  other  way  ;  that  which  proves 
sot  aoflident  at  one  time,  cannot  be  suffident  at  another,  with  precisely  the  same 
inflacntial  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect  follows,  it  is  not  owing 
to  fliat  cause  ;  unless  the  different  time  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  : 
iMt  that  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circumstances 
Aal  haTe  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this  would  be  to  suppose  the 
tone  to  be  the  cause  ;  which  is  contraxy  to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing's 
being  the  cause.  But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent thiU  it  is  as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce 
&e  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ;  as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  a  certain  time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  dearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has  a  necessary  con- 
aectftOQ  with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is  the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its 
fCTtmce.  And  therefore  if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  was  proved 
before,  then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent  in  the  manner,  that  Arminians 
the  £ree  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contmgent 
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SECTION    IX. 

Of  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Will  with  the  Dietatea  of  the  Understanding. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  none  of  them  contm^ent  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be  necessary  with  a  necesh 
sity  of  consequence  and  Connection  ;  because  every  act  of  the  Will  is  someway 
connected  with  the  Understanding,  and  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  explained  ;  namely,  that  the  soul  always 
wills  or  chooses  that  which,  in  the  present  view  of  the  mind,  considered  in  the 
whole  of  that  view,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because, 
as  was  observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when  men  act  volun- 
tarily, and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  appears  most  agreeable  to 
them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  as  much  as  to  affirm,  that  men  do  not 
choose  w^hat  appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
contradiction. 

As  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  have  some  Connec- 
tion with  the  dictates  or  views  of  the  Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of 
the  chief  of  the  Arminian  writers  ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark.  Dr.  Tumbull,  though  a  great  enemy  to  me  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the 
same  thing.  In  his  Christian  Philosophy,  (p.  196,)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words :  ^'  No  man  (says  an 
excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other, 
which  serves  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the  Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed,  con* 
stantly  leads ;  and  by  that  fight,  true  or  false,  all  her  operative  powers  are  direct- 
ed. The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  incontrollable  soever  it  may  be  thought, 
never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have 
their  sacred  images  ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 

Seat  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are 
e  invisible  powers  that  constantly  govern  them  ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay 
universally  a  ready  submission." 

But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  themselves,  and  their  own 
notions  of  liberty,  I  desire  may  now  be  impartially  considered. 

Dr.  WTiitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  acts  and  determinations  of  the  Will 
always  follow  the  Understanding's  apprehension  or  view  of  the  greatest  good  to 
be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determinations  of 
the  Will  constantly  and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoided,  proposed  to  tSe 
Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and  taken  notice  of  by  it  2.  The 
degree  of  the  Understanding's  vieWy  notice  or  apprehension  of  that  good  or  evil ; 
which  is  increased  by  attention  and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  he 
is  exceeding  peremptory  in  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which  he  maintams  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Calvinists),  with  disdain  of  the  contrary  opinion  as  absurd 
and  self-contradictory,  will  appear  by  the  following  words  of  his,  in  his  DiscoimeL 
on  the  Five  Points.* 

"  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Understanding  to  perceive, 
is  evidence  proposed,  and  apprehended,  considered  or  adverted  to  :  for  notlung 

«  Second  Edit.  p.  211, 812,  213. 
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else  «"an  be  i-cquisite  to  make  lis  come  to  the  knowltdge  of  the  truth.  Again, 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the  Understanding ;  and 
consequently  appearing  to  the  soul  as  good. — And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is 
something  represented  1^  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as 
eviL  Whence  all  that  Uod  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this ;  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  choose  the  ffood.  Wherefore,  to  say  that  evidence  proposed,  appre- 
hendctl  and  considered,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  Understanding  approve ;  or 
that  the  greatest  good  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally 
believed  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  ev^is  in  effect  to  say,  tliat  which  alone  doth  move  the  Wfll  to 
choose  or  to  refus^rcnot  sufficient  to  enjrage  itso  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory 
to  itself,  must  of  necessity  be  false.  Be  it  then  so,  that  we  naturally  have  an 
aversion  to  the  mitlis  proposed  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  that  only  can  make  us  in- 
dispoiie<l  to  attend  to  them,  but  cannot  hinder  our  conviction,  when  we  do 
apprehend  them,  and  attend  to  them.  Be  it,  that  there  is  also  a  renitency  to  the 
^ood  we  are  to  choose ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  believe  it  is,  and  to  approve 
It  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  it,  that  we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should 
decline ;  that  only  can  render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  tlie  worst 
of  evils.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will  still" 
be  chosen  ;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  e\'ils,  will,  whilst  we  do 
continue  under  that  con\iction,  be  refused  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only 
requisite,  in  order  to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understantlings,  that  w^e,  attending  to,  and  considermg  what  lies  before  us,  should 
apprehend,  and  be  connnced  of  our  duty  ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
>hould  be  so  propounded  to  us,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest 
iTOTid  ;  and  the  miseries  it  threatenelh,  so  as  we  may  be  convinced  that  they  are 
the  worst  of  evils  ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse  the  other. '' 

Here  lei  it  beobservwl,  how  plainly  and  peremptorily  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
::reate.st  good  proposed,  and  the  greatest  e\-il  threat cnwl,  when  equally  believed 
diiJ  reilecteti  on,  is  sulFicierit  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  [^nod  and  refiLse 
the  evil,  and  is  that  alone  which  dotii  move  the  W'ill  to  choose  or  to  refuse  ;  and 
that  it  is  contradictor^'  to  itself,  to  suppose  otherwise ;  and  therefore  must  of  neces- 
sity be  fulse  ;  and  then  what  we  do  really  lx»lieve  to  be  our  chietV^st  good,  will 
>tiil  \ie  chosen,  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we 
iontinue  under  that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us. — Nothing  could  have  been  said 
laoreto  the  purpose,  fully  to  signify  and  declare,  that  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
ru'ist  evermore  follow  the  illumination,  conviction  and  notice  of  the  Understanding, 
•^-ith  rei^anl  to  the  greatt^st  good  and  evil  proposed,  reckoning  both  the  degree 
of  good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding,  notice  and  con- 
viction of  that  proposed  good  and  evil  ;  and  that  it  is  thus  necessarily,  and  ran 
be  otherwL^  in  no  instance :  because  it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction. 
to  suppose  it  ever  to  be  otherwise. 

I  am  sensible  the  Doctor's  aim  in  these  assertions  is  against  the  Calvinists; 
to  show,  in  opposition  to  tlnMU,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  physical  operation  ol 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  W^ill,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  good  choice, 
but  that  (hxVs  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  sugjijesting  ideas  to  the 
Understanding  ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  enough,  if  those  ideas  are  attended  to, 
Jifallibly  to  obtain  the  end.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  nothing  can  more 
directly  and  fully  prove,  that  every-  determination  of  the  Will,  in  choosmg  and 
retiiung,  is  necessary  ;  directly  contrary  to  his  own  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Will  For  if  the  detennination  of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  follows- 
the  light,  conviction  and  vit^w  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest 
Vol.  U.  7 
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good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the  Will,  and  it  be  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  otherwise  ;  then  it  is  necessarily  so,  the  Will  necessarily 
follows  this  light  or  view  of  the  Understanding,  and  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts^but 
in  every  act  oi  choosing  and  refusing.  So  that  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself 
in  any  one  of  its  own  acts;  but  all  its  acts,  every  act  of  choice  and  refusal  depends 
on,  and  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  antecedent  cause  ;  which  cause  is  not 
the  W^ill  itself,  nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to  that  faculty, 
but  something  belonging  to  another  faculty,  whose  acts  go  before  the  W' ill,  m 
all  its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine  them. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  it  be  true,  thaL  according  to  the 
Doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  W' ill  always  depends  upflf,  and  is  infallibly 
connected  with  the  Understanding's  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good; 
yet  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary  ;  because  that  convicSon  and  notice 
of  the  Understanding  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
mining to  attend  to,  and  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibited  ;  by  which  means 
the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  sufficient  and  efiectual  to 
determine  the  consequent  and  ultimate  choice  of  the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will, 
with  regard  to  that  preceding  act,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  attend  or 
no,  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  in  this,  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists,  that  when 
God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  light,  the  W^ill  is  at  liberty  whether  to  com 
mand  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  it 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  such  a  reply  as  this.  For 
that  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  determining  to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  an 
act  of  the  Will  (it  is  so  to  be  sure,  if  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  it,  as  is 
supposed) ;  and  if  it  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refusal.  And 
therefore,  if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by  some  antecedent 
light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  apparent  good  or  eviL  For 
he  asserts,  it  is  that  light  whidt  alone  doth  move  Vic  Will  to  choose  or  refuse* 
And  therefore  the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that  in  choosing  to  attend  to  the 
objective  light  afforded  in  order  to  another  consequent  act  of  choice ;  so  that 
this  act  is  no  less  necessar}'  than  the  other.  And  if  we  suppose  another  act  of 
the  Will,  still  preceding  both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that  also 
must  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice  ;  and  so  must,  by  the  same 
principles,  be  infallibly  determined  by  some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the 
Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  good.  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  acts 
of  the  Will,  one  preceding  ariotlier,  as  we  please,  yet  they  are  every  one  of  them 
necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding,  con- 
cerning the  geatest  and  most  eligible  good  in  that  case ;  and  so,  not  one  of  them 
free  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  freedom.  And  if  it  be  said,  the  reason 
why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is  because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by 
evil  acts  committed  before,  whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  attend  to,  and 
coasider  the  truth  held  forth  to  them  by  God,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided  : 
still  the  question  returns,  What  determined  the  Will  in  those  preceding  evil  acts  l 
It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitby's  principles,  still  be  the  view  of  the  Understanding 
concerning  the  greatest  good  and  evil.  If  tliis  view  of  the  Understanding  be 
that  alone  whidi  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse,  as  the  Doctor  asserts, 
then  ever)'  act  of  cAoCce  or  refusal,  from  a  man's  fu-st  existence,  is  moved  and 
determined  by  this  view  ;  and  this  view  of  the  Underetanding,  exciting  and 
governing  the  act,  must  be  before  the  act :  and  therefore  the  Will  is  necessarily 
determined,  in  every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will,  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  from,  or  depend  on  any  act 
of  the  Will  at  alL    Which  at  once  utterly  abolishes  the  Doctor's  whole  sdieme 
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of  liberty  of  Will ;  and  he  at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments 
ftom  the  goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  God  in  his  com- 
mands, promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  expostulations ;  which  he  makes 
use  of,  under  the  heads  of  reprobation,  election,  universal  redemption,  sufficient 
and  effectual  grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  enervated  and 
Tnade  vain  all  those  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Caivinifts,  as 
chai^ng  God  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfulness,  hypocrisy,  falla- 
ciousness, and  cruelty ;  which  he  has  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  numberless 
times  in  his  book. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  volition,  from  its  neces- 
sary Connection  with  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter 
no*  to  be  diverse  from  the  act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  will  not  alter 
the  case  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  act  of  the  Will.  If  the  dictate 
of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  determination  of  the  Will  or 
choice,  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  then  this  determination  is  no  fmit  or  e^ed  of 
choice :  and  if  so,  no  liberty  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it ;  as  to  volition  or 
choice,  it  is  necessary ;  that  is,  choice  cannot  prevent  it  If  the  last  dictate  of 
the  Understanding  be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then  the 
existence  of  that  determination  must  be  necessary  as  to  volition ;  inasmuch  as 
volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it 
having  existence  already  before  volition  has  opportunity  to  determine  any  thing. 
It  is  itself  the  very  rLse  and  existence  of  volition.  But  a  thing  after  it  exists,  has . 
no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence ;  it  is  too  late  for  that. 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Arminiaas  suppose,  viz.,  in  the  Will's  de- 
tennining  its  own  acts,  having  free  opportunity,  and  being  without  all  neces- 
sity ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  soul's  having  power 
and  opportunity'  to  have  wliat  determinations  of  the  Will  it  pleas««s  or  chooses. 
And  if  the  determinations  of  the  Will,  and  tlie  last  dictates  of  the  Uiulerstanding, 
Pjc  the  sam(»  thiii<r,  then  libtTty  consists  in  the  iniiid's  bavinij^  power  to  have  what 
dictates  of  tlie  Understanding^  it  pleases,  havin<j:  opportunity  to  choose  its  own 
fl'cta'es  of  rnderstandinuj.  Hut  this  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  make  tlio  determina- 
tion of  choic'  pnor  to  the  dictate  ot*  tli'*  Tiiiderstainlificf,  and  the  «rroun(l  of  it, 
vvhii-h  caiinU  c;Mi>;ist  with  the  <lictate  of  rrhler-^t-iidin'^'s  bfin^]^  the  di termina- 
tion of  choi(!e  itself. 

There  is  no  way  to  do  in  this  cjise,  but  only  to  recur  totlie  old  absurdity  ot' 
one  determination  b:.'fore  another,  and  the  cause  of  it  :  and  another  before  that, 
<Jeterininin<>;  that  ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Under- 
^trindin.j  he  th»  determination  of  the  Will  itself,  and  tlie  soul  be  free  with  regard 
■'t  ihiit  dictate,  in  the  Anninian  notion  of  i'reedoin :  then  the  soul,  b(*fore  that 
fli'.-tutf;'  of  its  Understand in»T  exists,  voluntarily  and  accordin<(  to  it*s  own  choice 
lietermines,  in  every  case,  what  that  dictate  of  the  Undei-standin<^  shall  be; 
'>thorwi<e.  that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  neces^aiT,  and  the  acts  determined  by 
•-  uvi<t  also  Ije  necessary.  vSo  that  there  is  a  deteirnination  of  the  mind  prior  to 
'hat  dictate  of  the  I -nderstandino; ;  an  act  of  choice  i^oins;  before  it,  choosin^ij 
-Jid  detrrmiiiirier  what  that  dictate  of  thel.nderstandini!:  shall  be:  and  this  pre- 
•  talintr  art  of  choice,  beinir  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be  the  same  with  another 
iast  dictate  of  the  I  Understanding :  and  if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate 
of  Understandinir,  that  must  Ix;  determined  still  by  another ;  and  so  on  for  ever 

Besides,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  detemiination  of  the  Will- 
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be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Understanding  and  Will,  and  makes  them  the 
same.  Whether  they  be  the  same  or  no,  I  will  not  now  dispute ;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  notion  of  Uberty  consists  in  a 
self-determining  power  in  the  Understanding,  free  of  aU  necesdty;  being 
independent,  undetermined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations; 
and  the  more  the  Under^anding  is  thus  mdependent,  and  sovereign  over  its  own 
determinations,  the  more  free.  By  this  therefore  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  as  a 
moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence  of  the  Understanding  on  any 
e^dence  or  appearance  of  things,  or  any  thing  whatsoever,  that  stands  forth  to 
the  view  of  the  mind,  prior  to  the  Understandmg's  determination.  And  what  a 
sort  of  liberty  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness  of  judging, 
either  according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  having  a  sovereign  conmiand  over 
itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either  agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  what  is  plainly 
exhibited  to  its  own  view.     Certainly  it  is  no  Uberty  that  renders  persons  the 

f>roper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostulations,  and  such 
ike  moral  means  and  inducements.  The  use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main 
argument  of  the  Arminians,  to  defend  their  notion  of  liberty  without  all  neces- 
sity. For  according  to  this,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are  under  the 
government  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  power  of  evidence  and  reason, 
and  more  independent  of  their  influence,  in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same  or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark 
seems  to  suppose,  yet,  in  order  to  mamtain  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  without 
necessity,  die  free  Will  must  not  be  determined  by  tlie  Understanding,  nor  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  Understanding ;  and  the  further  from  such  connectior, 
the  greater  the  freedom.  And  when  the  Sberty  is  full  and  complete,  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Will  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Understanding,  in  order 
to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so  in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels, 
invitations,  expostulations,  and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever ;  for 
these  are  but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively  exhibition 
of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind's  view.  But  if,  after  all,  the  Will  must  be 
self-determined,  and  independent  of  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are 
things  thus  represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determine  the  choice  1 


SECTION  X. 
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Volition  necessarily  connected  with  the  Influence  of  Motives ;  with  particular  Ob- 
servations on  the  great  Inconsistence  of  Mr.  Chubb's  Assertions  and  Reasonings, 
about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

That  every  act  of  the  Will  has  some  cause,  and  consequently  (by  what  has 
been  already  proved)  has  a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  and  so  is  neces- 
sary by  a  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 
act  of  the  Will  whatsoever  is  excited  by  some  Motive :  which  is  manifest, 
because,  if  the  Will  or  mind,  in  willing  and  choosing  after  the  manner  that  it 
does,  is  excited  so  to  do  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no  end  which 
it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing ;  it  aims  at  nothing,  and  seeks 
nothing.  And  if  it  seek  nothing,  then  it  does  not  go  after  any  Siing  or  exert 
any  incUnation  or  preference  towards  any  thing :  which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
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iCODtradiction;  became  for  the  mind  to  Will  sorat thing,  and  for  it  to  go  after 
;^,90iiietbi]|g  by  an  act  of  preferefice  and  iticlinatiotij  are  the  same  thing* 

But  ii  every  act  of  the  Will  is  excited  by  a  Mottvej  then  that  Motive  is  the 
caus€  of  the  act  of  the  Will.  If  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives, 
then  Motives  are  the  caiises  of  their  being  excited  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  cause  of  their  being  put  forth  into  act  and  existence.  And  if  so^  the 
e3dstence  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  is  properly  the  effect  of  their  motives.  Mo- 
tives do  nothing  as  Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  inlluence ;  and  so 
as  is  done  by  their  influence  Ls  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  is  the 
n  of  an  effect,  sometlnng  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence  of  another 
thing. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  MotiveSj  then  they  are 
Eooessarily  connected  with  their  Motives. — Ever}"  effect  and  event  being,  as 
proved  before^  necessarily  connected  with  that,  which  is  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  its  existence.  'H'hus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not 
frofn  any  self-determining  power  in  the  Will :  the  volition j  which  is  caused  by 
previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not  caused  by  the  Will  exercising  a  sove^ 
reign  power  over  itself,  to  determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itself  This 
a  not  consistent  with  the  Will's  acting  in  a  state  of  indiifcrence  and  equilibrium^ 
to  determine  itself  to  a  preference ;  for  the  way  in  which  Motives  operate,  is 
by  biasing  the  Will,  and  giving  it  a  certain  bchnation  or  pteponderation  one 

Here  it  m^ay  be  proper  to  observe^  that  Mr,  Chubb,  in  his  Collection  oi 
Tracts  on  \^drious  subjects^  has  advanced  a  scheme  of  liberty,  which  is  greatly 
dividecl  against  itself j  and  thoroughly  subversive  of  itself ;  and  that  many  ways. 

L  He  is  abundant  in  assertmg,  that  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  is  influenced 
bf  Motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the  pre\iotis  ground  and  reason  of 
all  it»  acts,  and  that  it  is  never  otherwise  in  Riiy  Instance.  He  says  (p*  262), 
**  No  action  can  take  place  without  some  motive  to  excite  it."     And  in  page 

rM3,  "  Volition  cannot  take  place  w^lthout  some  TREvrous  reason  or  Motive  to 
Bbce  it^'  And  in  page  310,  "Action  would  not  take  place  without  some 
renson  or  Motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  active  faculty 
would  be  exerted  without  some  frevjous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  action." 
So  iko  page  257-  And  he  speaks  of  the.se  things,  as  what  we  may  be  ab- 
situtely  certain  of>  and  which  are  the  foundation,  me  only  foundation  we  have 
of  a  certainty  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  Page  252,  253,  254j  255, 261, 
262,263,264- 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  influence  of  Motives  upon  tjs 

to  excite  to  action*  and  to  be  actually  a  ground  of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the 

Tolkkm  or  choice  of  the  mind.     For  he  very  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  in  all 

free  actions,  before  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 

isccite^  it  chooses  to  be  so.    It  chooses,  whether  it  wnll  comply  with  the  Motive, 

which  preseots  itself  in  view,  or  not ;  and  when  various  Motives  are  presented. 

It  r^fifwieiei  which  it  will  yield  to,  and  which  it  \vi!l  reject.     So  page  256, 

-y  man  has  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or 

r*juirary  to,  an^  Motive  that  presents,"     Page  257,  "  Every  man  is  at  Uberty 

ta  mtU  or  refram  from  acting;  at^reeably  with,  or  contrary  to,  what  each  of  these 

Molrf  ed  considered  singly,  would  excite  him  to,     Man  has  powerj  and  is  as 

OMadi  at  bberty  to  reject  the  Motive  that  do^  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is 

it  Eberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not,"     And  so,  page  310,  311,  **  In 

ier  tooonstitute  a  moral  agent,  it  is  necessary^  that  he  sliould  have  power  to  act, 

'  to  fdrain  from  acting,  upon  such  moral  Motives  as  he  pleases,'*    And  to  the 
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like  purpose  in  many  other  places. — According  to  these  things,  the  Will  acts 
first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Motive,  that  is  presented,  before 
it  falls  under  its  prevailing  influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind's 
pleasure  or  choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced  by 
them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  hang  together  ?    How  can  the  'mind  first  act, 
and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice  determine  what  Motive  shall  be  the  ground 
and  reason  of  its  volition  and  choice  ?    For  this  supposes  the*choice  is  sdready 
made,  before  the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  already  exerted 
before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground  of  the  volition;  and 
makes  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive,  the  consequence  of  the  volition,  which  yet  it 
is  the  ground  of.     If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and 
to  yield  to  its  excitement,  it  does  not  need  to  yield  to  it  after  this :  for  the  thing 
is  effected  already,  that  the  Motive  would  excite  to,  and  the  Will  is  beforehand 
with  the  pxcitement ;  and  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  needless  and 
in  vain  afterwards.     If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  to  a  Motive  which 
invites  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fact  is  a  choosing  the  thing  invited 
to ;  and  the  very  act  of  choice  is  before  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which 
induces,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  choice ;  the  son  is  beforehand  with  the  father 
that  begets  him :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  that  influence  of 
the  Motive,  which  very  mfluence  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  the  choice. — 
And  so  vice  versa,  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  Motive,  which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  that  veiy 
choice. 

And  besides,  if  the  Will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  before  it  falls  under  its 
influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose, 
be  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive  a 
PREVIOUS  ground  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choicey  so  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  and  motive  to 
induce  it;  and  that  this  act  is  consequent  upon,  and  follows  the  Motive  1 
Which  things  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  imdoubted  tnitL — 
So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  consequent,  both  before  and 
after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  the  very  same  thing ! 

II.  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of  the  Will's  first  act- 
ing towards  the  Motive,  choosing  whether  it  will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  its 
becoming  a  ground  of  the  Wilrs  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take 
place,  Afr.  Chubb  frequently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action  of  the 
Will  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that  action :  which  is  a  remarkable 
phrase ;  than  which  I  presume  there  is  none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  of 
distinct  and  consistent  meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  When  he  represents  the  Motive  to  action  or  volition  as  passive,  he 
must  mean — passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect  to  that  action  which 
he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose,  or  relating  to  the  desim 
of  his  argument :  he  must  mean  (if  that  can  be  called  a  meaning),  that  me 
Motive  to  voUtion,  is  first  acted  upon  or  towards  by  the  volition,  choosing  to 
yield  to  it,  making  it  a  ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  infhience 
from  thence ;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  excitation  and 
eicistence.  Which  is  the  same  absurdity  as  if  one  should  say,  that  the  soul  of 
man,  or  any  other  thing,  should,  previous  to  its  existence,  choose  what  cause  it 
would  come  into  existence  by,  and  should  act  upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence 
from  thence,  to  bring  it  into  being ;  and  so  its  cause  should  be  a  passive  ground 
of  its  existence! 
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Mr.  Chubb  does  very  plainly  suppose  Motive  or  excitement  to  be  the  ground 
jf  the  bein^  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
EX£RtiON  of  an  act  of  the  Will,  p.  391,  and  392,  and  expressly  says,  that 
volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  to 
ity  p,  363,  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  from  the  Motive,  and  fuom  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Motive,  p.  352,  and  from  the  influence' that  the  Motive  has  on  the 
man  for  the  Production  of  an  action,  p.  3 17.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this ;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motive  can  be  the  ground 
3f  volition's  being  exerted  and  taking  place,  so  that  the  veiy  production  of  it  is 
from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet  the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  ground 
of  the  voHtion,  is  passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  tins  I  will  say, 
hat  a  man,  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in  others,  and  is  so 
much  in  blaming  their  confusion  and  inconsistence,  ought,  if  he  was  able,  to 
have  expla'med  his  meaning  in  this  phrase  of  passive  ground  of  action,  so  as  to 
show  it  not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  when  he  speaks  of  Motive  as  a  pas- 
sive ground  of  action,  does  not  mean  passive  with  regard  to  that  volition  which 
it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some  other  antecedent  volition,  (though  his  purpose  and 
argument,  and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  supposition,) 
yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least.  For,  ( 1.)  If  we  suppose  there  to 
DC  an  act  of  volition  or  choice,  b)'  wliich  the  soul  chooses  to  yield  to  the  invita- 
tion of  a  Motive  to  another  volition,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  something  else ; 
both  these  supposed  volitions  are  in  effect  the  ver)'  same.  A  volition,  or  choosing 
to  j-ield  to  the  force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just  the 
same  thing  as  choosing  the  thing,  which  the  Motive  invites  to,  asl  obse^^•ed  before. 
So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help  the  matter,  by  a  distinction  of  two  volitions. 
(2.)  If  the  Motive  be  passive  with  respect,  not  to  the  same  volition  that  the  Motive 
excites  to,  but  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr.  Chubb,  that  prior  volition 
cannot  take  place,  without  a  Motive  or  excitement,  as  a  previous  ground  of  its 
existence.  For  he  insists,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
place  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it.  So  that  at  last  it  comes  to  just 
the  same  absurdity :  for  if  every  volition  must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  the 
ver>-  first  in  the  whole  series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the 
Motive  to  that  first  volition  is  pa<a<ive ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  regard  to 
another  antecedent  volition,  because  by  the  su|)position,  it  is  the  very  first : 
therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect  to  any  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard 
to  that  very  volition  that  it  is  the  ground  of,  and  that  is  excited  by  it. 

111.  Thouii^h  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every  volition  has  some 
Motive,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  volition  can  take  place  without 
so.Tie  Motive  to  induce  it ;  yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow 
the  strongest  Motive;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strength  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to  the  contrar}',  previous 
to  the  volition  itself.  His  own  words,  p.  258,  art*  Jis  follow:  "  Though  with 
reirard  to  physical  causes,  that  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is 
otherwise  with  rcj^ard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the  stronger, 
Stmietimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ground  of  this  difference  is  evident, 
namely,  that  what  we  call  moral  causes,  strictly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all, 
but  barely  passive  reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  the  refraining 
from  acting :  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or  are  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  or  reject,  as  I  have  showed  above."  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph, 
he,  in  a  varietv  of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  Will  is  not  always  determmed  by  the 
strongest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously  mean  actually  prevail- 
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i  ing  m  the  event ;  which  is  not  in  the  Motive,  but  in  the  Will ;  so  that  the  Will 
is  not  always  determined  by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest,  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  does  abundantly  assert,  that 
the  Will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or  advantage,  that  Motives  have, 
from  any  constitution  or  state  of  things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  determination  of  the  Will  And  indeed  his  whole  discourse 
on  human  liberU*  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  founded  upon  it 

But  these  thmgs  cannot  stand  together. — ^There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  diversity 
of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice  previous  to  the  choice  itself.  Mr.  Chubb  him- 
self supposes,  that  they  do  previously  inviteyinducey  excite^  and  dispose  the  mind 
to  action.  This  implies,  that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is  inviting^ 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition  previous  to  volition  itself.  And 
if  Ihey  have  in  themselves  this  nature  and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in 
certain  limited  degrees,  which  are  capable  of  diversity ;  and  some  have  it  in 
gnater  degrees,  others  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  tendency,  con- 
sidered with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances,  previous  to  volition,  are  the 
strongest  Motives ;  and  those  that  have  least,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive  which  is  strongest,  or 
has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage,  all  things  considered,  to  induce  or 
excite  it,  but  follows  the  weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the 
mmd's  view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  Will  apparently  acts 
wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  it, 
contrarv  to  what  the  same  author  supposes.  The  act,  wherein  the  Will  must 
proceed  without  a  previous  Motive  to  induce  it,  is  the  act  of  preferring  the  weakest 
Motive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees  previous  reason  in  the 
Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive  before  the  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state,  or  any  circumstances  of 
it  whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that  gives  it  any 
preference  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive  that  stands  in  competition 
with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has  most  belonging  to  it,  that  is  inviting  and  mov- 
ing, and  has  most  of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.  This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motive,  for  the  act 
of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason  for  it  By  the  supposition,  as  to  all 
that  is  in  the  two  rival  Motives,  which  tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act 
of  preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in  the  other :  be- 
cause appearmg  superior  strength,  and  all  appearing  preferableness  is  in  that ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  preference  is  from  previous  ground 
and  reason  in  the  Motive  which  is  preferred.  But  are  these  things  consistent  ? 
Can  there  be  previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place,  and  yet 
no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?  If  one  thing  follow  another,  without 
any  previous  tendency  to  its  following,  then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it 
follows  it  without  any  manner  of  previous  reason,  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  die  event  follows  an  antecedent 
or  a  previous  thing,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  not  only  that  has  no  tendency 
to  it,  but  a  contrary  tendency.  The  event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind 
gives  to  that  Motive,  which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the 
mind ;  the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two  rival 
Motives  conjunctly ;  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind,  all  the  preferableness, 
or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the 
contrary  Motive ;  and  all  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten- 
dency to  comparative  neglect,  rejection  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  side  which  is 
preferred    and  yet  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  the  previous 
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ground f  or  reason  of  this  act  of  preference,  exciting  ity  and  disposing  the  mind 
to  it.  Which,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not.  If  it 
be  not,  tbcn  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  the  previous  tendency  of  an  an*.ecedent 
to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason  why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ; 
ami  the  want  of  a  previoas  tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trarj-,  is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does  follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act,  wherein  the  mind  acts 
with  reference  to  two  or  more  tilings  that  are  comparecl,  and  stand  in  competi- 
tion in  the  mind's  view.  If  the  mind  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
ap[}ears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acts  absolutely  >\'ithout 
Alotive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation  whatsoever./  Then,  if  a  hungry  man 
has  the  ofTor  of  two  sorts  of  food,  both  which  he  fmds  an  appetite  to,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other ;  and  there  be  no  circumstances  or  ex- 
citements whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce  him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  merely  his  appetite :  if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he 
Ji^joses  that,  which  he  has  the  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that,  to  which  he  has 
the  stronj^est  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  without  previous  Motive, 
excitexaent,  reason  or  temptation,  as  much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all 
appetite  to  either:  because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act, 
Attending  and  following  a  comparative  view  of  the  food,  which  he  chooses, 
riewinjj  it  as  related  to,  and  compared  with  the  other  sort  of  food,  in  which  view 
his  preference  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground,  yea,  is  against  all  previous 
ground  and  Motive.  And  if  there  be  any  principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act 
of  choice  may  arise  after  this  manner,  from  the  same  principle,  volition  may 
arise  wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.  If  the  mind  in  its  volition  can  go 
Deyond  Motive  tlien  it  can  fjo  without  Motive:  for  when  it  is  beyond  the 
Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  ol  the  Motive,  out  of  the  limits  of  its  influence,  and 
w  without  Motive.  If  volition  goes  beyond  the  strenc^h  and  tendency  of 
Motive,  anil  especially  if  it  goes  agaiiLSt  its  tendeiicy,  this  demonstrates  the 
indtfpcndf  nee  of  volition  or  Motive.  And  if  so,  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
•*'hat  Mr.  Chubb  so  often  asserts,  even  that  in  the  nature  of  things  volition 
cdsinof  take  place  without  a  Motive  to  induce  it. 

If  the  Mo>t  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or  activit}'  of  nature, 
m  such  a  manner,  that  when  equal  weights  are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency 
r-iulil  enablf  it  to  cause  that  scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and 
^■.f  to  raise  the  greater  weight ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  motion  of 
the  balance?  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales,  at  least  as  much  as  if  the 
balance  should  move  itself,  when  there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the 
dijtivity  of  the  balance  which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater 
vsTfi-^ht,  must  certainly  be  more  than  suflicient  to  move  it  when  there  is  no 
•weight  at  all. 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  Will  cannot  stir  at  all  without  some  Motive  ; 
t^A  aNo  supjxjses,  that  if  there  be  a  Motive  to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  con- 
•larj",  volition  will  infallibly  follow  that  Motive. — This  is  virtually  to  suppose 
dn  entire  dependence  of  the  Will  on  Motives:  if  it  w<.Te  not  wholly  depemlent 
in  tliem,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  little  without  them,  or  help  itself  a  little 
4gaiii>t  a  Motive,  without  help  from  the  strength  and  weiglit  of  a  contrary  Motive. 
And  yet  his  supjmsing  that  the  Will,  when  it  has  before  it  various  opposite 
Morivwj,  can  use  them  Its  it  pleas(»s,  and  choose  its  own  influence  from  them,  and 
rniglect  the  strongest,  and  follow  the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
ilait  on  Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  Chubb's  supposition,  that  volition  must  be  without 
Vol.  U.  8 
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any  previous  ground  in  any  Motive,  thus :  if  it  be,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  Will 
is  not  determined  by  any  previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  but  determines 
and  chooses  its  own  Motive,  then  when  the  rival  Motives  are  exactly  equal  in 
strength  and  tendency  to  induce,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either  ;  and  may 
in  such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. — And  if  so,  this 
diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the  Will,  is  plainly  without  previous 
ground  in  either  of  the  Motives ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives,  is 
supposed  precisely  and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  whatsoever. 
Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the  antecedent,  cannot  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  diversitj*  in  the  consequent.  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground 
cannot  be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  And 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be  sought  for  else- 
where. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Mr.  Chubb  does  much  insist 
that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  it,  which  pre- 
viously disposes  the  mind  to  it ;  yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its 
Motive  to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that  with  regard  to  the 
mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another  it  is  not  the  Motive  that  disposes 
the.  Will,  but  the  Will  disposes  itself  to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supi)Oses  necessity  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  agency  ; 
and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an  agent  in  that  which  is  necessary,  is  a  plain 
contradiction.  P.  311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  liberty, 
he  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency*  or  freedom  ;  and  that  to 
suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  liberty  and  necessity,  action  and  passion,  the  same 
thmg.  And  so  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or  mind,  in  themselves 
considered,  being  necessary,  they  are  said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects 
of  an  act  that  is  not  necessary. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of  volition  ;  yea,  evoy 
act  of  free  volition  :  and  therefore  every  act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has 
now  been  observed  from  him,  be  necessary. — ^That  every  act  of  free  volition  is  itself 
the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him.  In  p.  34 1,  he  says,  **  If  a 
man  is  such  a  creature  as  1  have  proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power 
or  liberty  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject  of  his  own 
free  choice,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  chosen  and  done  the  con- 
trarj'."  Here  he  supposes,  all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ; 
and  so  that  his  good  or  evil  choice  itself,  is  the  effect  of  his  pleasure  or  choice,  in 
these  words,  he  mighty  if  he  had  pleased,  liave  chosen  th  e  contrary.  So  in  p.  356, 
"  Though  it  be  highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the  greater 
ffood — yet  Lx5  may  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise."  Which  is  the  same  thing  as  if 
he  had  said,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  choose  otherwise."  And  then  he  goes  on — 
"  tbat  is,  he  may,  if  he  pleasesy  choose  what  is  good  for  himself,"  &c.  And  again 
in  the  same  page,  "  The  W' ill  is  not  confined  by  the  understanding,  to  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  good,  whether  greater  or  less ;  but  is  at  liberty  fo  choose  what  kind 
of  good  it  pleases.^^ — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  the  meaning 
must  be  this,  that  the  Will  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it  chooses  & 
choose  ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  determined  Ijy  an  antecedent  choice. 
The  liberty  Mr.  Chubb  speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man's  having  power  to  move  his 
body  agreeably  to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use  or  exert  the  faculties 
of  his  soul.  Thus,  in  p.  379,  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  he  says, 
"  Man  has  power,  and  is  at  liberty  to  neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  aright, 
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or  to  abuse  them,  as  he  pleases."  And  that  he  supposes  an  act  of  choice,  or 
trxercise  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent  to  those  acts  thus 
chosen,  directing,  commanding  and  producing  the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  acts 
of  choice  tliemselves,  is  ver}'  plain  in  p.  283,  "  He  can  command  his  actions  ; 
and  herein  consists  his  liberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny  himself  that  pleasure  as  he 
pleases.'^  And  p.  377,  "  If  the  actions  of  men  are  not  the  produce  of  a  free 
choice,  or  election,  but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  cannot  in  reason  be 
ihe  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  accomit.  Whereas,  if  action  in  man, 
whether  good  or  evil,  is  the  produce  of  \^'ill  or  free  choice  ;  so  that  a  man  in 
either  case,  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  choskn  the  contrarj", 
lie  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment,  according  as  he  choosfs  to  be- 
Lave  himself."  liere,  in  these  last  words,  he  speaks  of  liberty  of  choosing, 
according  as  he  cuoosks.  So  that  the  behavior  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
10  his  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  conduct  consequent 
upon  it  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means  not  only  external  actions,  but  the 
acts  of  choice  themselves,  when  he  speaks  of  all  free,  actions^  as  the  produce  of 
free  choice.  And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  in  p.  372,*  373. 
Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  absunlity  and  inconsistence.     1 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  every  free  act  of  choice  is 
axmmandrd  by,  and  is  tlie  produce  of  free  choice,  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of 
choice  bilonging  to  the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  ex- 
oted,  to  hit  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I  hope  I  necnl  not 
labor  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  very  first 
act  is  the  produce  of  another  act  that  went  before  it 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  insists,  that  every  free  act 
of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  effect  of  a  free  act  of  choice  ;  yet  ev<*n  then, 
according  to  his  principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  but  every  one 
necessary-  ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a  foregoing  act,  everj' 
act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with  that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubb 
iiimself  says,  p.  389,  "  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the 
necessar}'  cause  of  its  effects."  So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act,  that  Is  rewardable 
'.r  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions.  It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own 
iKitiun  of  freedom,  is  necessary- ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce  of  a  free 
act  ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free  acts  in  succession,  without 
any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has  a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infi- 
niie  number  of  free  acts,  every  one  of  them  free  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  free, 
T>ut  every  act  in  the  whole  infinite  chain  a  necessaiy  effect.  All  the  acts  are 
rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the  agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of 
reward  or  punishment,  on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  1  le  is  active  in 
ihtm  all,  and  pa.ssivc  in  none  ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  passive  in  all,  &.c. 

V.  Mr.  Ciiubb  does  most  strenuously  deny,  that  Motives  are  causes  of  the 
acts  of  the  Will ;  or  that  the  moving  principle  in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be 
exerted  by  Motives. — His  words,  pages  388  and  389,  are,  '^  If  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  man  is  movkd,  or  causkd  to  hk  kxkrtei^,  by  something  external  to  man, 
which  all  Motives  are,  then  it  \vould  not  be  a  self-moving  principle,  seeing  it 
'jTOuld  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to  itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-moving 
principle  is  movep,  or  caused  to  be  exeiited,  by  a  cause  external  to  itself,  is  ab- 
surd and  a  contradiction,"  &c.  And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  particularly  and 
largely  insisted,  that  motives  are  causes  in  no  case,  that  they  are  merely  passive 
ih  the  production  of  action,  and  have  no  causality  in  the  production  of  it ;  no 
causality,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exertion  of  the  Will, 
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Now  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly  consist  with  what 
he  says  in  other  places.     Let  it  be  noted  here, 

1.  Mr.  Chubb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  excitefnents  of  the  ads  of 
«  the  Will ;  and  says,  that  Alotives  do  excite  volition,  and  induce  it,  and  thai  they 

are  necessary  to  this  end  ;  that  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things ,  volition  can' 

not  take  place  without  Motives  to  excite  it.     But  now,  if  Motives  excite  the  Will, 

» they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the  Will  is  moved  by  Motives. 

•  And  again  (if  language  is  of  any  significancy  at  all),  if  Motives  excite  volition, 
,  then  they  are  the  cause  of  its  being  excited ;  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  excited, 

•  is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  cr  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb  says  himself,  p.  317, 
Motive  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively 
to  do  something ;  and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created ;  to  make,  is  to  cause  to 
be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ;  to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quicken- 
ed ;  and  to  excite ,  is  to  cause  to  he  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of  existence  by  positive 
influence.  The  notion  of  exciting,  is  exerting  influence  to  cause  the  efiect  to 
arise  or  come  forth  into  existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  page  317,  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and 
reason  of  action  by  infi.uknce,  and  by  prevah^ing  influence.  Now,  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  something  that  is  the  ground  and  resison  of  a  thing  by 
its  influence,  an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  so  effectual  ? 

3.  This  author  not  only  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  action, 
by  prevailing  influence ;  but  expressly  of  their  influence  as  prevailing  for  the 
PBODUCTioN  of  an  action,  in  the  samepage  317 :  which  makes  the  inconsistency 
still  more  palpable  and  notorious.  The  production  of  an  eflTect  is  certainly  the 
causing  of  an  effect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence,  if  any  thing  is ; 
and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently,  so  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground 
of  another  thing,  is  a  cause  of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause. 
This  influence,  Mr.  Chubb  says.  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ;  and  yet, 
he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction,  to  say  they  are  causes. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  aeain  speaks  of  Motives  as  disposing  the 
agent  to  action,  by  their  influence.  His  words  are  these  :  "  As  Motive,  which 
tsdces  place  in  the  understanding,  and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  necessary 
to  action,  that  is,  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  facult)' 
would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to 
action ;  so  from  hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed 
to  one  action  rather  than  another,  this  properly  signifies  the  prevailing  lnfld- 
ence  that  one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action,  or  for 
the  bein^  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  production  of  the  contrary. — 
For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails, 
disposes  the  agent  to  the  performance  of  that  action." 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they  cause  the  mind  to  be 
disposed  ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  willing  ;  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  willing  is  to  cause  it  to  Will ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  yet  tiiis  same  Mr.  Chubb  holds  it  to  be 
absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act  of  the  Will. 

And  if  w^e  compare  these  things  together,  we  have  here  again  a  whole  heap  of 
inconsistencies.  Motives  are  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the 
W^ill ;  yea,  the  necessary  ffround  and  reason  of  their  exertion^  without  which 
they  mil  not  he  exerted,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  place  ;  and  they 
do  excite  these  acts  of  the  Will,  and  do  this  by  aprevailing  influence  ;  yea,  an  inftu" 
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tnce  lohich  prevails  for  the  jfrodudion  of  the  act  of  the  Will,  and  for  the  disposing 
(fihe  minaioit;  andyetitisob^urd tosuppose  Jtfohve/obeacat/5£of  anactof  the 
Wai,  or  that  a  principle  of  WilX  is  moved  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  ity  or  that  it 
bas  any  causality  in  the  production  of  it^  or  any  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
exertion  of  the  WiU. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has  advanced,  the 
strange  inconastencies  which  the  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  power 
of  seUT-determination  void  of  all  necessity,  united  with  that  dictate  of  common 
seoK,  that  there  can  be  no  voUtion  without  a  Motive,  drove  him  into,  may  be 
suflScient  to  convmce  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  ever  to  make  that  notion  of 
liberty  consistent  with  ihe  influence  of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a 
manner  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  Will,  choice,  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  without  some  Motive  or  inducement,  somethmg  in  the  mind's  view, 
which  it  aims  at,  seeks,  inclines  to,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most  manifest,  there 
is  DO  such  liberty  in  the  universe  as  Arminians  insist  on ;  nor  any  such  thing  pos- 
sible, or  conceivable. 


SECTION  XI. 


The  Evidence  of  God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agenta. 

That  the  acts  of  the  Wills  of  moral  agents  are  not  contingent  events,  in  that 
sense,  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  appears  by  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of 
such  events. 

In  handling  this  argument,  I  would  in  the  first  place  prove,  that  God  has  a 
certain  foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  agents  ;  and  secondly, 
show  the  consequence,  or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  volitions  of  moral 
agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of  connection  and  con* 
sequence. 

Firsty  I  am  to  prove,  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  certain  foreknowledge 
of  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents. 

One  would  think,  it  should  be  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an  argument 
with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians  :  but  so  it  is  ;  God's  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  the  free  acts  of  moral  agents,  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to 
fjelieve  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  and  especially  of  late.  1  therefore 
>hall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the  Most  High,  as  fully  as  the 
ilcsignal  limits  of  this  essay  will  admit  of;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to 
•lo  with  such  as  own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Arg.  I.  My  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  God's  prediction  of  such  events. 
Here  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

(J.)  If  God  does  not  foreknow,  he  cannot  foretell  such  events  ;  that  is,  he 
■  annot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell  them.  If  God  has  no  more  than  an 
uncertain  j^uess  concerning  events  of  this  kind,  then  he  can  declare  no  more  than 
an  uncertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  foreknow,  or  to  declare 
positive  foreknowledge. 

(2.)  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents, 
then  neither  can  he  certainly  foreknow  those  events  which  are  consequent  and 
dependent  on  these  volitions.  The  existence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  exist- 
f  nre  of  the  other  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
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knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other ;  and  the  one  cannot  he  more  certain 
than  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great  and  how  extensive  soever  the  consequences 
of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  may  be  ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an 
alteration  of  the  state  of  thmgs  through  the  universe,  and  should  be  continued 
in  a  series  of  successive  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  the  progress  of  things 
branch  forth  into  an  mfinite  number  of  series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless 
line  or  chain  of  events  ;  God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as 
he  is  of  the  volitions  whence  they  take  their  rise :  all  these  events,  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depending  on  them,  how  important,  extensive  and  vast  soever, 
must  be  hid  from  him. 

These  positions  being  such  as,  I  suppose,  none  will  deny,  I  now  proceed  to 
observe  the  following  thmgs. 

1.  Men's  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  theu*  virtues  and  vices,  their  wicked- 
ness and  good  practice,  things  rewardable  and  punishable,  have  often  been  foretold 
by  God.  Pharaoh's  moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  God's  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  says  to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  19,  "  1  am  sure, 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go."  Here  God  professes  not  only  to 
guess  at,  but  to  know  Pharaoh's  future  disobedience.  In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
out  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ;  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand  vpon  Egypt, 
&c.  And  chap.  ix.  30,  Moses  says  to  Pharaoh,  as  for  thee,  and  thy  servants^  I 
KNOW  that  ye  wUl  not  fear  the  Lord.  Sec  also  chap.  xi.  9.  The  moral  conduct 
of  Josiah,  by  name,  in  his  zealously  exerting  himself  in  opposition  to  idolatiy, 
in  particular  acts  of  his,  was  foretold  above  three  hundred  years  before  he  was 
bom  and  the  prophecy  sealed  by  a  miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  a  second  prophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  1  Kings  xiii.  1 — 6, 32, 
This  prophecy  was  also  in  effect  a  prediction  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people, 
in  upholding  their  schismatical  and  idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the 
idolatry  of  those  priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiah  should  offer 
upon  that  altar  of  Bethel. — Micaiah  foretold  the  foolish  and  sinful  conduct  of 
Ahab,  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  rather 
to  hearken  to  the  false  prophets,  in  going  to  Ramotli  Gilead  to  his  ruin,  1  Kings 
XXL  20 — 22.  The  moral  conduct  of  Ilazael  was  foretold,  in  that  cruelty  he 
should  be  guilty  of ;  on  which  Hazael  says,  Whatj  is  thy  servant  a  dog,that  he 
should  do  this  thing  !  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  viii.  12.  /  Icnow  the  evil  that  thou  uilt  do 
unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  dash  their  children y  and  rip  up  their  vxh 
men  with  child.  The  moral  conduct  of  Cyrus  is  foretold,  long  before  he  had  a 
being,  in  his  mercy  to  God's  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God,  in  turning  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  promoting  the  building  of  the  Temple,  Isaiah  xiiv.  5S, 
xlv.  13.  Compare  2  Chron.  xxxm.  22,  23,  and  Ezra  i.  1 — 4.  How  many  in- 
stances of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  JVbrth  and  South,  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  behavior  of  the  Kmgs  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  are  foretold 
in  the  xith  chapter  of  Daniel  ?  Their  corruption,  violence,  robbery,  treacheiy 
and  lies.  And  particularly,  how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  called  there  a  vile  person,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  or  illus- 
trious. In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap.  viii.  verses  9,  14,  23,  to  the  end,  are 
foretold  his  flatter}',  deceit  and  lies,  his  having  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief,  and 
set  against  the  holy  covenant,  his  destroying  and  treading  under  foot  the  holy 
people,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  his  having  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant, 
setting  his  heart  against  it,  and  conspiring  against  it,  his  polluting  the  sanctua-- 
ry  of  strength,  treading  it  under  foot  y  taking  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  placing 
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the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  ;  his  great  Yivide,  magni/yi?! or  himself 
against  God,  and  vttering  marvellous  blasphemies  against  him,  until  God  in 
indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jews,  on 
(H:casion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted.  It  is  foretold,  that  he  should  corriqd 
many  byjlutttries,  chap.  xi.  32-— 34.  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glo- 
rious constancy  and  fortitude  in  opposition  to  him,  ver.  32.  And  that  seme  good 
men  should  fall  and  repent,  ver.  35.  Christ  foretold  Peter's  sin,  in  den)  ing  his 
Lord,  with  its  circumstance,  in  a  percmptorj'  manner.  And  i-o  that  great  sin 
of  Judas,  in  betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  puiiisliment  in  hell, 
was  foretold  in  the  like  positive  mamier,  Matth.  xxvi.  21 — 25,  and  parallel  places 
in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  were  conseqiicnt  and 
flependent  on  tlie  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and  were  accomplished, 
either  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. — Thus,  the  children  of  Israel's  going 
down  into  Egypt  to  dwell  there,  was  foretold  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  selling  liim,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Joseph's  mistress,  and  his  own  signal  virtue  in  resisting  her  temp- 
tation. The  accomplishment  of  the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream,  (U  pcndcd 
f«  the  same  moral  conduct.  Jotham's  parabh?  and  prophecy.  Judges  ix.  1 5 — 20, 
was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abimelech,and  the  men  of  Slu^chem. 
The  prophecies  against  the  house  of  Eli,  1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.,  were  accom- 
plishetl  by  the  wickedness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  in  accusing  the  priests  ;  and 
the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroying  the  priests  at  Nob, 
1  Sam.  xxii.  Nathan's  prophecy  against  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  12,  was  fulfilled 
by  the  horrible  wickednt^  of  Absalom,  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seeking 
his  lite  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  tiie  sight  of  the  sun.  The  prophecy 
against  Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  11 — 13,  was  fuliillal  by  Jeroboam's  rebellion  and 
liMjrpation.  which  arc  spoken  of  as  his  wickedness,  2  Chrnn.  xiii.  5,  (>.  com]^arc 
'itTse  IS.  The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam's  family,  1  Kings  xiv.,  wasi'iijlilkd 
bv  the  cr)nspiiacy,  treason,  and  cruel  murders  of  Baasha,  1  KiuL^s  xv.  27,  &c. 
The  ])ricrrcti(jns  of  the  prophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Raasha,  1  Kintrs  xvi. 
riT  the  be^inninir,  were  fulfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimii.  1  Kinifs 
xvi.  9,  13,  20. 

3.  How  ot^en  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct  of  nations  and  peo- 
}  h*.  of  numlnrs,  hndius,  and  successions  of  men  ;  with  (jJod's  judicial  proceedinirs, 
rii.il  nian\  other  events  conswjMent  and  dependint  on  tlicir  virliics  and  vices  ; 
vvhii.h  cnidd  not  he  Tori-known,  if  the  volitions  of  men,  wherein  they  acted  as 
i.('-n//  ftisijits^  had  not  been  ibreseen  '?  The  future  cruelty  of  ihe  Etr>ptians  in 
■'l»}»res*iinfr  Israel,  an<l  God's  iudij:ing  and  punishinLT  them  rorit,AVii.s  iinri'lold  long 
'••fnie  it  cair.c  1o  pass.  Gen.  xv.  13,  1-1.  The  continuance  of  tlu- inifji:lty  of  the 
Anir;riti>.  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  bcfit/i,  and  they  rijie  r(^r(h>truc- 
:/.-n.  Wiis  t»>. etold  above  lour  hundred  years  beforeliand,  iUw,  \v.  Ki.  Acts  vii. 
••.  7.  The  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  "1  Judah. 
-sii.-  alisf»hite,  2  Kings  xx.  17 — 19,  chap.  xxii.  15  to  tlieend.  It  was  loretold 
i:-  lit zekiah's  time,  and  was  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  bc^ok'  ol"  tiie  jnophet 
Ivi'ali,  who  wrote  nothincr  after  Hezekiah's  days.  It  was  foretold  in  JoMah*s 
•".:i:e,  in  the  beginnin'j:  of  a  great  ret(r)rniation,2  Kin<^s  xxii.  Ami  it  is  manilest 
:.>  innumerable  tliin<rs  in  the  jjredictions  of  the  prophets,  relating  to  llii>  event, 
>?-  time,  its  circumstances,  its  continuance  and  end  ;  the  return  tVoni  the  captivity, 
the  restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  and  many  circumstances  and  conse- 
q':ences  of  that  ;  I  say,  these  show  plainly,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  great 
fr-vent  were  absolute.   And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  dependent  or. 
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two  things  in  men's  moral  conduct :  First,  the  injurious  rapine  and  violence  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as  the  efficient  cause  ;  which  Grod  often 
speaks  of  as  what  he  highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  2dly, 
the  final  obstinacy  of  the  Jews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken  of  as  suspend- 
ed on  this,  Jer.  iv.  1,  and  v.  1,  vii.  1 — ^7,  xL  1 — 6,  xviL  24  to  the  end,  xxv.  1 — 7, 
xxvi.  1 — S,  13,  and  xxxviii.  17,  18.  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity 
could  not  be  foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  that  the  people  should 
hefnally  obstinatey  to  the  destruction  and  utter  desolation  of  the  city  and  land, 
Isa.  vi.  9—11,  Jer.  i.  18,  19,  vii.  27— 29,Ezek.  iii.  7,  and  xxiv.  13, 14 

.  The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  land  of  Israel,  in  their 
idolatrj'  and  rejection  of  the  true  God  was  foretold,  by  God,  and  tlie  prediction 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  Jer.  xliv.  26,  27.  And  God  tells  the  people,  Isa.  xhiii. 
3,  4 — 8,  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be  consequent  on  their 
treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew  they  would  be  obstinate,  and  that  he 
had  declared  these  things  beforehand  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only  true 
God,  &C. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon,  with  many  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  was  fore- 
told, as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  exceeding  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
heads  of  that  monarchy,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors,  and  their  wickedly 
destroying  other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves  against 
the  true  6od  and  his  poeple,  before  any  of  these  monarchs  had  a  being ;  Isa. 
chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii,  compare  Hab.  ii.  5  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  i.  and  li. 
That  Babylon's  destruction  was  to  be  a  recompensCy  according  to  the  icorks  of 
their  own  hands,  appears  by  Jer.  xxv.  14.  The  immorality  which  the  people 
of  Babylon,  and  particularly  her  princes  and  great  men,  were  guilty  of,  that  very 
night  that  the  city  was  destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  idolatrous  feasts,  was  foretold,  Jer.  li.  39, 57. 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  often  very  particularly 
foretold  with  many  circumstances,  and  the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptoiy, 
Jer.  xxxi.  35—40,  and  xxxii.  6 — 15,  41—44,  and  x-xxiii.  24 — 26.  And  the 
very  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed,  Jer.  xxv.  11 — 12,  and  xxix.  10 — 11, 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  Ezek.  iv.  6,  and  Dan.  ix.  2.  And  yet  the  prophecies  represent 
their  return  as  consequent  on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is 
very  expressly  and  particularly  foretold,  Jer.  xxix.  12,  13,  14,  xxxi.  8,  9,  18 — 
31, 1.  4,  5,  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10,  vii.  16,  xiv.  22,  23,  and  xx.  43,  44. 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer 
CTeatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ;  as  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth, 
Fsal.  xxii.,  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  Matth.  xxvii.  35, 43,  Luke 
xxiii.  34,  John  xix.  24,  Heb.  ii.  12.  And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.,  which,  it  is 
also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ;  John  ii.  17,  xv.  25, 
&c.  and  Rom.  xv.  3,  Matth.  xxvii.  34,  48,  Mark  xv.  23,  John  xix.  29. 
The  same  thing  is  also  foretold,  Isa.  liii.  and  1.  6,  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  cruelty 
of  men  was  their  sin,  and  what  they  acted  as  moral  agents.  It  was  foretold, 
that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  Psal. 
ii.  1,  2,  compared  with  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should 
generally  reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isa.  xlix.  5,  6,  7,  and  liii.  1—3,  Psal. 
xxii.  6,  7,  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  20.  And  it  was  foretold,  that  the  body  of  that 
nation  should  be  rejected  in  the  Messiah's  days,  from  being  God's  people,  for 
their  obstinacy  in  sin ;  Isa.  xlix.  4-7,  and  viii.  14,  15,  16,  compared  with 
Rom.  ix.  33,  and  Isa.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with  Rom.  x.  20,  21. 
It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  rejected  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers 
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difist  himself  foretold  Uft  being  delifered  into  the  bands  of  the  eMA^duef 
priests  ami  scribes,  and  hb  beinff  cnieUjr  licatedi  br  tbem»  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  that  he;,  by  them,  Aould  be  diUpend  to  Urn  Geafite ;  and  tbaft 
he  siiouU  lie  mocked  and  stamid  and  enicfied,  (Matth.  xvL  21>  andxx.  17—- 
19^  Lake  ix.  22,  John  vili.  88^)  and  that  the  peoj^  should  be  oonoemadin, 
an)  «Q«t»&t)ting  to  his  death,  (Luke  zx.  1&— Itf,)  eB|>edalI]r  the  mhabitante  of 
Jensalem,  Lnke  xiii.  33*-S5u  He  ibretold,  thit  me  JiacipleB  ahould  aUbe 
offended  hceause  of  him  that  ni(^  that  he  ms  betrayed,  and  shonU  foiaake 
hm^  Matth.  kxvI  31,  Jolin  ztL  SSL  He  fbretald,  that  he  dundd  be  lejected 
nf  that  gt^iemtiotx,  even  the  bod|y  of  the  peoj^ «ld  that  thejr  dNwU  oontnma 
obstinate,  to  their  rujii,  Matth.  jdL  4(^  no.  3S— 42,  and  ^cxiL  l--7«  Uke 
1^.  16, 21,  24,  xvu.  25,  jdx.  14, 27, 41—44,  zx.  13--ia 
■  As  it  was  foretoUl  in  both  (^  Teatament  and  New,  tbaft  the  Jews  AouM 
^ect  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  feretoid  that  the  GcntilcfB  ahonld  reoeiTe  Him,  and 
so  be  admitted  to  the  pnvi]^gea  of  Gbd"^  people ;  in  pfauM  too  many  to  be  no^r 
pvticdarly  mentioned.  It  was  fixretold  in  ttie  Old  Teatament,  that  die  Jewa 
ikiEmii  envy  the  Gentik^  on  tluB  aocoont,  Deut  xzziL  21,  compared  with 
Rotn.  X.  19.  Christ  himself  QAen  fbcetold,  ifaat  the  Oentilea  would  embraoe  the 
tme  religion,  and  became  hia  fidloweffi  and  people,  MattL  TiiL  10,  ll^  IS^ 
j£^  41<— (3,  and  xxii,  8—10,  Uike  ziii  28,  xir.  16-424,  and  zx.  16,  John 
%  !6w  Ue  also  ibretold  the  Jewa*  envTof  the  Gentilee  on  Oia  occasion,  MatlL. 
xs-  12—16,  Luke  xv.  26  to  the  end.  HefcretoU^  tbatthe7ihouUGoatiCme- 
b  ibis  opposition  and  envy,  and  should  manifie^  it  in  cnid  penecutioQa  of  hia 
fdllowers,  to  their  utter  destracticMi,  Matft.  XXL  33—42,  xxiL  6,  and  xxiiL  34 
-3d,  Luke  xi.  49— 51.  The  Jews' <Aatma<7  is  abo  foretold,  Ada  xziL  1&. 
Christ  of\en  foretoM  thf'  great  persecutions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both, 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  Matth.  x.  16—18,  21,  22,  34—36,  and  xxiv.  9,. 
Mark  xiiL  9,  Luke  x.  3,  xiL  11,  49—53,  and  xxL  12,  16,  17,  John  xy.  18 
— ^21,  and  x^.  1—4.'  He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons,  Matth. 
XX.  23.  John  xiii.  36,  and  xxi.  18, 19, 22.  He  fimtold  the  great  success  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  as  near  approaching ;  which  afterwards  was 
fulfilled  by  the  preadiing  of  Philip,  John  iv.  35—38.  He  foretold  the  rising 
of  many  deceivers  after  nis  departure,  Matth.  xxiv.  4, 5,  11,  and  the  apostasy 
ofmany  of  his  professed  followers,  Matth.  xxiy.  10 — 12. 

The  persecutions,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  to  meet  with  in  the  world> 
were  finetolA^  Acts  ix.  16,  xx.  23,  and  xxL  11.  The  apostle  says  to  the 
Chiislian  Ephesians,  Acts  xx.  29,  30, 1  know  that  after  my  departure  ehM 
griewms  %Dohes  enter  in  among  yoUf  not  sparing  the  flock  ;  also  of  your  own 
sdves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  discipies  afta 
thim.  The  apostle  says,  He  Imew  this  ;  but  hie  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not 
know  fhe  future  actions  of  moral  agents. 

4.  Unless  Grod  foreknows  the  niture  actions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophe- 

we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  the  great  Antichristian  apostasy ;  the  rise, 
wicked  qualities,  and  deeds  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  his  instruments  and 
nts ;  the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence  on  tiie 
minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw  them  away  to  idolatry, 
and  otber  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cnid  persecutions ;  the  bdiavior  of  the  saints 
under  these  great  temptations,  &c.  &c.  Isay^unlessthe  volitions  of  moral  agents 
arefeeseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without  knowing  the  things  fcnretohL 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  iq[X)8taqr  are  aU  of  a  nwral  nature,  rela^^ 
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ing  to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  their  exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and 
events  depending  on  them  ;  and  are  very  particular  ;  and  most  of  them  often 
repeated,  with  many  precise  characteristics,  descriptions,  and  limitations  of  qual- 
ities, conduct,  influence,  effects,  extent,  duration,  periods,  circumstances,  final 
issue,  &c.,  wliich  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose, 
that  all  these  are  predicted  by  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
moral  behavior  of  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost  degree  absurd.  , 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  and  their  bdiavior  as 
moral  Agents,  all  those  great  thmgs  which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  were  predicted  and  promised  while  God  was  in 
ignorance  whether  any  of  these  things  would  come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but 
guess  at  them.  For  that  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things 
external,  but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of  virtue  in  their  hearts, 
.in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  these  things 
made  manifest  in  practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  from  tneir  sins,  and  deliver  tliem  from  their  spiritual  enemies  ;  ^^  that 
they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness  and  holiness  before  him  >  He  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  miquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works."  And  therefore  his  success  consists  in 
£ainin^  men's  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made  God's  willing  people  in  the 
day  of  his  power.  His  conquest  of  his  enemies  conasts  in  his  victory  over  men's 
iiorruptions  and  vices.  And  such  a  victory,  and  such  a  dominion  is  often  ex- 
pressly foretold  :  that  his  kingdom  should  fill  the  earth ;  that  all  people,  nations 
and  languages  should  serve  and  obey  him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths  ;  and  that  all  men  should  be  drawn  to 
Christ,  and  the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  (by  which,  m  the  style 
of  Scripture,  is  meant  true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas;  that 
God's  law  should  be  put  into  men's  inward  parts,  and  written  in  their  hearts ; 
and  that  God's  people  should  be  all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up  in  such 
predictions  as  tlitise.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  deliveretl  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  God,  Isa.  xlv.  22  to  the  end,  "  Look  to  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  \^  myself,  the 
word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto 
Me  every  knee  shall  bow  ;  and  every  tongue  shall  swear.  Surkly,  shall  one 
say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength ;  even  to  Him  shall  men  come," 
&C.  But  here  this  peremptory  declaration,  and  great  oath  of  the  Most  High,  are 
delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  to  Oiings  which  God  did  not  know,  if  he 
did  not  certainly  foresee  the  volitions  of  moral  agents. 

And  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  liis  apostles,  to  the  like  purpose,  must 
be  without  knowledge ;  as  those  of  our  Saviour  comparing  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  growing  exceeding  great,  from  a  small  beginning  ; 
and  to  leaven,  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened,  &c. 
And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  to  the  true  church  of  God,  and  the  bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles; 
and  the  prophecies  in  all  the  Revelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  in  the 
moral  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  attending  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the 
Jangdoms  of  the  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ; 
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.  CSaraf.  S.  Hoicealabit  appeua,  tihat  the  first  goapdptomise  that  eferwaa 
■adato  manlrindj  that  great  prediction  of  the  aalvation  of  the  Meariah,  and  Ifia 
fifllBirjr  ofcr  Satan,  made  to  our  first  parents,  Gen.  iiL  15,iftherebenoeertMn 
■aaciaiicit  of  die  volitions  of  moral  agenis,  nrasthave  had  no  better  fiwmdation 
■M^oniecture.  For  (Surist'a  yictoiy  oyer  Satan  condsts  in  men's  being  aaved 
Sum  ain,  and  m  die  yictoiy  of  yiitne  and  holineBB,  oyer  that  yice  and  widced- 
aai^  wUch  Satan,  bj  hia  temptation  has  introduced,  and  wherein  hia  kingdom 

&  If  it  be  ao,  that  Oed  baa  not  a  preadenoe  of  tiie  fiiture  actions  of  mond 
agfttts^  it  wiD  ibUow,  that  the  prophedea  of  Scripture  in  g^eval  are  witlmit 
fiacknowledge  For  Scripture  prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  uniyeraaHjr 
wiihoui  any  eageption,  are  either  predictHMM  of  the  actinga  and  behavior  of  moral 
agenta,  or  of  events  dependii^  on  them,  or  some  way  connected  with  them  ; 
jidicnal  dispensations,  judgments  on  men  for  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  vir^ 
tue  and  righteousness,  remarkable  manifestations  of  favor  to  the  righteous  or 
manifestations  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniquities,  and  mag- 
nifying the  riches  of  divine  Grace  ;  or  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  government, 
wisely  adapted  thereto  ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a  future  state  of 
tlungs,  through  the  volitions  and  voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents,  or  consequent 
upon  them,  and  regulated  and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  that  all  events 
mat  are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  other  events  which  are  connected 
with,  and  accommodated  to  moral  events. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be  without  knowledge,  if 
God  does  not  foresee  the  volitions  of  men,  will  further  appear,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  almost  all  events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  the 
changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires,  kingdoms  and  nations, 
and  M  societies,  depend  innumerable  ways  on  the  acts  of  men's  Wills:  yea,  on 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  of  mankind.  Such 
is  the  state  and  course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  single  event, 
which  appears  in  itself  exceedincr  inconsiderable,  may,  in  the  progress  and  series 
of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of  the  greatest  ar^  most  important  and  extensive 
events;  causing  the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular  men,  who  have 
been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which,  under  God,  have  had  the  main 
hand  in  all  the  consequent  state  of  the  world,  In  all  after  ages  ;  such  as  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar^  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  &c,  undoubteiUy  depemled 
on  many  millions  of  acts  of  the  Will,  which  followed,  azid  were  occasioned  one 
by  another,  m  their  parents.  And  perhaps  most  of  these  volitions  depended  on 
nullions  of  volitions  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others,  their  contemporaries  of 
the  same  generation ;  and  most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  oi 
others  in  preceding  generations.  As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  volitions, 
which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as  the  branches  of  a 
river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to  an  infinite  number.  This  will  not 
seem  strange  to  any  oife  who  well  considers  the  matter  ;  if  we  recollect  what 
i^losophers  tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  principia,  or  stamina  vita,  concerned  in  generation ;  the  anivialcula 
in  semine  masculo^  and  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the  female ;  the  impregnation, 
or  animating  of  one  of  these  in  distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things 
mfinitely  minute,  relating  to  the  tmae  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of  the  parente, 
the  state  of  their  bodies,  &c.,  which  must  depend  on  innumerable  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances and  occurrences  ;  which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing 
acts  of  their  Wills  ;  which  are  occasioned  by  innumerable  things  that  happen  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own,  and  their  neighbor's  behavior,  must 
have  a  hand,  an  infinite  number  of  virays.  And  as  the  volitions  of  others  must 
be  so  many  ways  concerned  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  such  men  ;  so,  no 
less,  in  their  preservation,  and  circumstances  of  life,  their  particular  determinatioDB 
and  actions,  on  which  the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of,  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Persia,  against  the  Magi,  w^ere  consult- 
ing about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  to 
propose,  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next 
morning,  should  be  king.  Now  such  a  thing's  coming  into  his  mind,  might  de- 
pend on  innumerable  mcidents,  wherein  the  volitions  of  mankind  had  be^  con* 
cemed.  But,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  Darius,  the  son  of  Histaq)es,  was 
kiiig.  And  if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not  have  been 
the  same,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Persian  empire  might  have  been  far 
other\in8e.  And  then  i)erhaps  Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  em- 
pire. And  then  probably  tlie  circumstances  of  the  world,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further  mstance  in  many  omer 
occurrences  ;  such  as  those  on  which  depended  Alexander's  preser\'ation,  in  the 
many  critical  junctures  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  would  have  turned  the 
scale  against  him  ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the 
infimcy  of  their  kingdom  and  commonwealth,  and  afterwards ;  which  all  the 
succeeding  changes  m  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards 
came  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended  upon.  But  these  hints  may  be 
sufficient  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to  convince  him,  that  the  whole 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  the  veiy  being  of  every  person  who 
has  ever  lived  m  it,  in  every  s^e,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets,  has  de- 
pended on  more  volitions,  or  acts  of  the  Wills  of  men,  than  there  are  sands  on 
the  sea  shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  docs  most  exactly  and  perfectly  foresee  the  future 
acts  of  men's  W^ills,  all  the  predictions  which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concemmg  uie  four 
monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them ;  and  concerning  all  the  wars,  commo- 
tions, victories,  prosperities  and  calamities,  of  any  of  the  kingdoms,  nations  or 
conmiunities  of  the  world,  have  all  been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion  of  God's  not  foreseemg  the  volitions  and 
firee  actions  of  men,  God  could  foresee  nothing  appertaining  to  the  state  of  the 
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r,  ttfeM  cannol  be  fbtaeen,  unlear  k  can  be  foreseen  when  there  riiall  be 
ntktui  audi  extraoRBnaiy  inteipoatioii.    And  that  cannot  be  foreseen, 
r  fte  stale  of  die  mond  woiU  caft  be  foreseen.    For  whenever  God  th!i# 
litis  wUhrqzaid  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  recjuirinff  such  divine 
bsk    Thns  (mcooM  not  oertamljr  foresee  the  unirersafddhige,  tl^^ 
J  tf  Abraham,  the  destractiofn  of  Sodtom  and  Oomorrah,  tiie  places  oi 
pgfft^  tnd  kraei^  redenuition  out  <tf  it,  the  expelling  the  seven  nations  of 

^. ind  die  bringing  Israel  iito  that  land;  for  these  all  are  represented  as 

t  with  thin^buoDging  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God 
'  the  most  proper  and  convenient  tme  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  geri*' 
Ration;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and  state  of  tlungil  in' 
twoirld. 

NoTy  aaoondBy,  can  we  on  tins  sappositiofi  reasonably  dunk,  that  God  cail" 
eatHialy  fetesBC  what  things  Aall  come  to  pSas,  in  tihe  comae  rf  flnnn,  in  the* 
miSHt-nd  material  world,  even  thoie  which,  in  an  ordinary  state  m  diingSi 
■4^  be  ealadated  by  a  good  astronomer.    For  the  moral  world  is  the  oid  of 
the  natoral  world ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the  former,  is  undoubtedly  sub- 
onfinate  to  God's  designs  with  respect  to  the  latter.    Therefore  he  has  seen 
canse,  from  regard  to  &e  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to 
interpose,  to  interrupt  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things  in  the  natural 
worla ;  mid  even  in  the  greater  wheeb  of  its  motion ;  even  so  as  to  stop  the 
son  m  its  course.    And  unless  he  can  foresee  the  voHtions  of  men,  and  so  know  , 
saaMdmg  of  the  future  state  of  the  moral  world,  he  cannot  know  but  that  he 
may  stiU  have  as  great  occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had ;  -' 
nor  can  he  foresee  bow,  or  when  he  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  interpose. 

CorcL  L  It  appears  from  the  things  which  have  b^n  observed,  that  unless 
God  foresees  thevolitionsof  moral  agents,  that  cannot  be  true  which  is  observed 
fay  the  Aposde  James,  Acts  xv.  18,  '^  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
fte  begiiming  of  the  world." 

Card.  2.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  unless  God  fore- 
knows the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have  no 
better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture ;  and  that,  m  most  instances,  a  conjecture 
which  must  have  the  utmost  uncertainty ;  dependine  on  an  innumerable,  and, 
as  it  were^  infinite  multitude  of  volitions,  which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain 
erents :  however,  these  prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predictions,  and 
very  many^  of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations ;  and  somie 
of  them  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Coftrf.  3.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  this  notion 
of  God's  ignorance  of  future  volitions  be  true,  in  vain  did  Christ  say  fafter 
many  great  and  important  predictions,  concerning  God's  moral  long- 
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dom,  and  things  depending  on  men's  moral  actions^  Matthew  xxiv.  36| 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away." 

CoroL  4.  From  the  same  notion  of  God's  ignorance,  it  would  follow,  that 
in  vain  has  God  Himself  often  spoke  of  the  predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences 


Arg.  II.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  he  did 
not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great 
things  which  are  consequent  on  these  events ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  great  work  of 
redempticm ;  all  the  things  which  were  done  for  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ  came,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Christ ;  and  the  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  the  setting  up  his 
church  and  kingdom  in  tliis  world,  and  appointing  Him  the  Judge  of  the 
world ;  and  all  that  Satan  should  do  in  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ :  and  the  great  transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  men  and 
devils  shall  be  the  subjects  of,  and  angels  concerned  in ;  they  are  all  what  God 
was  ignorant  of  before  the  fall.  And  if  so,  the  following  scriptures,  and  others 
like  them,  must  be  without  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  truth.  Eph.  L  4, 
"  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

1  Pet  i.  20, "  Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  tlie  foundation  of  the  world." 

2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  m  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began."  So,  Eph.  lii.  11  (speaking 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption), ''  According  to  the  etemad 

!)urpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."  Tit.  L  2,  "  In  hope  of  eternal 
ife,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  Rom.  viiL 
29,  "  W^hom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also  did  predestinate,"  &c.  1  Pet  L  2, 
"  Elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father." 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  the  vohtions  of  man  since  the  fall ;  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in 
any  sense ;  neitlier  as  particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations ;  either  by 
election,  or  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  good  works ;  or  any  foresight  of 
any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation ;  or  any  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of  theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Arg.  III.  On  the  supposition  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  volitions  of 
free  agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must  in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he 
has  done,  so  as  properly  to  wish  he  had  done  otherwise :  by  reason  that  the 
event  of  things,  in  those  affairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.,  the  affairs  of  his 
moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent,  often  happens  quite  otherwise 
than  he  was  aware  beforehand.  And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand,  that 
in  the  most  hteral  sense,  in  Gen.  vi.  6,  '^  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart"  And  that,  1  Sam.  xv.  11, 
contrary  to  that,  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  "  God  is  not  the  Son  of  man,  that  He  should 
repent"  And,  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  "  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor 
repent ;  for  He  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent"  Yea,  from  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at  his  heart,  in  a 
literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed  to  an  infinite  nimiber  of  real 
disappointments  in  his  governing  the  world ;  and  to  manifold,  constant,  great 
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AmAW.Uinli  aboMowfrmn  this  notion,  that  asGodia  liable  to  be 
^'Hpentingwliat  he  has  done;  sohe  must-be  axposed  tobeooo^ 
"dmmitig  h»  amd  and  intentions,  aa^to  his  fotute  conduct^  alterif^  his 
m,  minqoiShing  his  old  dengns,  and  Ibnning  new  schemes  and  projao* 
F0ilis  porposes^  even  as  to  the  inain  pacts  of  his  sdieme,  namely,  swd^ 
;  to^flie  state  of  his  moral  kingdom^  mnst  he  alwi^  liable  to  be  brakea, 
_  WiaActSoNdt^;  and  he  most  be  continiiaQy  putting h»  System ts 
B|^bli^  as  k  gels  out  of  order  throng  die  oontingenoe  ctt  the  actions  of  mor^ 
igMi;  he  ffiost  be  a  Being,  who,  mstead  of-bong  absolutely  immutable^  must 
lasassHiljrhe  the  saUeet  <n  infii^teljr  the  most  numerous  acts  of  repeolanoe^ 
lid  Anitas  of  intetmm,  of  any  being  wfaatsoeverr  fa  (Ms  plain  reason,  that 
HH  vaaAr  CKtennte  charge  oomp^emub  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those 
ti^gs  wfach  are  to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  fttuation,  he  most 
ham  link  dse  to  do,  but  to  m^  broken  liida  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectify* 
inHMadajonntedfiwme  and  disordered  movements  in  the  best  manner  the  casa 
wmaBonr.  ThrSttpremeIxiid<tfaB  things  must  needs  be  under  great  and 
tfpMdife  disadvanteges^  in  goTeming  the  world  which  he  has  mam  and  has 
fliaora  o^  Utrottgh  ffls  beii^  utterly-unaUe  to &d  out  things  of  chief  import- 

; wfid^lisreafter  shall  befiatUhM  system;  which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he 

-inaiDe  seasonable  provison  for.  In  many  casfes^  diere  mqr  be  veiy 
MSfrf  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  nid 
;  flihigs,  ftr  some  great  events  which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  and  ezten* 
nnce,  and  endle»  consequence  to  the  uniyeise ;  which  he  may  see 
afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  ma^  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  known  bef(»re-- 
hand,  that  he  might  have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
lEsqipoint  (Sod,  break  his  measures,  make  Him  continually  to  change  Us  mind, 
wab^Kt  him  to  yexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion. 

Bat  how  do  these  things  connst  with  reason,  or  i^th  the  word  of  Oodl 
Wlucfa  represents,  that  aK  UotPs  worksy  all  fiAfhe  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole 
acbeme  ami  series  of  his  operations,  are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his 
view;  and  declares,  that  whatever  devices  and  de^nis^^  are  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  is  that  which  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  raierations,"  Prov.  xix.  21,  Psal.  xxxiii.  IQ,  11,  ^  And  Uiat  which 
flie  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed,  none  shall  disannul,"  ba.  xiv.  27.  And  that 
he  cannot  be  frustrated  in  one  design  or  thaughty  Job  xlii.  2.  ^  And  that  which 
Qod  doth,  it  shall  be  forever,  that  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  or  taken  fi?om  it," 
EocL  iiL  14.  The  stability  and  perpetuity  of  God's  counsels  are  expressly 
qpoken  of  as  connected  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  ^  Declar- 
ing the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times,  the  things  that  are  not 
vet  done ;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." — And 
how  are  tliese  things  consistent  with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  God's  immuta-^ 
Uity,  which  rq)resents  Him  as  ^  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning ;" 
and  speaks  of  Him  most  particularly  as  unchangeable  with  regard  to  his  pur- 
poses, MaL  iii.  6,  ^  I  am  me  Lord;  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob 
are  not  consumed,"  Exod.  iiL  14,  i  am  that  i  am.  Job  xziiL  IB,  14,  ^  He  is  in 
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one  mind;  and  who  can  turn  Him  ?  And  >¥hat  his  soul  deareth,  even  that  he 
doth :  for  he  perfonneth  the  thing  tliat  is  appointed  for  me." 

Aro.  V.  If  this  notion  of  Grod's  ignorance  of  the  future  volitions  of  moral 
agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  will  appear  to  follow  from 
it,  that  God,  after  he  had  made  the  world,  was  hable  to  be  wholly  frudrcAed 
of  his  end  in  the  creation  of  it;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  be 
frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  hath  wrought  It  is  manifest, 
the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the  rest  of  the  creation  is  but  a  house 
which  God  hath  built,  with  furniture,  for  moral  agents :  and  the  good  or  bad 
state  of  the  moral  world  depends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their  natural 
agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  voUtions.  And  therefore,  if  these  cannot  be 
foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  contingent,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of  neces* 
sity,  then  the  affairs  of  the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go  wrong,  to  any  assignable 
degree ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  tms  scheme,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  to  be  literally  said,  when  mankind,  by  the  abuse  of  their  moral 
agency,  became  very  corrupt  before  the  flood, "  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  his  heart ;'"  so,  when  He 
made  the  universe.  He  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  be  so  disappointed  in  it, 
that  it  might  grieve  Him  at  his  heart  that  be  had  made  it.  It  actually  proved, 
that  all  mankmd  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  angels  apostatized : 
and  how  could  God  know  beforehand,  that  all  of  tliem  would  not  1  And  how 
could  God  know  but  that  all  mankind,  notvnthstandino;  means  used  to  reclaim  them, 
bdng  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  Will,  would  continue  in  their  apostasy, 
and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood  did  ? 

According  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavoring  to  confute,  neither  the  fall  of 
men  or  angels,  could  be  foreseen,  and  God  must  be  greatly  disappointed  in  these 
events ;  and  so  the  grand  scheme  and  contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  de* 
stroying  the  works  of  the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  tbiin^  God 
has  done  m  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of  his  own 
disappointment,  and  contrivances  of  his  to  mend  and  patch  up,  as  well  as  he 
could,  his  system,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  perfectly  beautiful ; 
but  was  marred,  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free  Will  of  angels  and  men. 
And  still  he  must  be  Uable  to  be  totally  disappointed  a  second  time :  He  could 
not  know,  that  He  should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  incarnation,  Ufe,  death, 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  other  great  works 
accomplished  to  restore  tlie  state  of  things :  He  could  not  know,  after  all, 
whether  there  would  actually  be  any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this 
depended  on  the  free  Will  of  man.  There  has  been  a  general  great  apostasy 
of  almost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than  heathenism ; 
which  continued  for  many  ages.  And  how  could  God  without  foreseeing  men's 
volitions,  know  whether  ever  Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostasy  ?  And 
which  way  could  He  tell  beforehand  how  soon  it  would  begin  ?  The  apostle 
says,  it  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  known  how  far  it 
would  proceed  in  that  age  ?  Yea,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  gospel, 
which  was  not  effectual  tor  the  reformation  of  the  Jews,  would  ever  be  effectual 
for  the  turnii^  of  the  heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostasy,  which  they 
had  been  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages? 

It  is  represented  often  in  Scripture,  that  Grod,  who  made  the  world  for 
Himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  infallibly  obtain  his  end  in  the 
creation,  and  in  all  his  works ;  that  as  all  things  are  of  Him,  so  would  all  be  to 
Him ;  and  that  m  the  final  issue  of  things,  it  would  appear  that  He  is  tkejfrsif 
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umd  the  lasty  Rev.  xx.  6,  ^^  And  be  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last"  But  these  things 
are  not  consistent  with  God's  being  so  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  worla, 
nor  indeed  with  his  failing  of  his  end  in  any  thing  that  he  has  undertaken  or 
done. 


SECTION  Xfl. 


God'i  cerbiin  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  Volitions  of  moral  Asrenta,  inconsistent 
with  such  a  Contingence  of  those  Volitions  as  is  without  all  Neccsdity. 

Having  proved  that  God  has  a  certain  and  infallible  prescience  of  the  act  of 
the  Will  of  moral  agents,  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the  conse- 
quence ;  to  show  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary^ 
vith  a  Necessity  of  connection  or  consequence. 

Tlie  chief  Arminian  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe, 
deny  this  consequence ;  and  atlirm,  that  if  such  Foreknowledge  be  allowed,  it 
is  no  evidence  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  I  desire,  that  diis 
matter  may  be  particularly  and  thoroughly  inquired  into.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  on  particular  and  full  conskleration,  it  may  be  perfectly  determined,  whether 
it  be  indeed  so  or  not 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  would  observe  the  fol- 
lowing things. 

L  It  is  very  evident,  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose  existence  is  infallibly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  something  which  already  hath  or  has  had  existence, 
■  lie  existence  of  that  thing  is  necessary.     Here  may  be  noted  : 

1.  I  obsened  before,  in  explainmg  the  nature  of  Necessity,  that  in  things 
vrhich  are  past,  their  past  existence  is  now  necessary :  having  already  made 
<ure  of  existence,  it  is  too  late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  m  that  respect : 
It  is  now  im][X)ssible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  that  tiling  has 
existed. 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledge  of  the  volitions  of 
tree  agents,  that  Forcknowletlge,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already 
*ui*iy  and  long  ago  hady  existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary  ;  it  is 
now  utterly  impassible  to  be  otherwise  than  that  this  Foreknowledge  should  be, 
•v  should  have  bec»n. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are  indissolubly  connected 
Tith  other  things  that  are  necessai}',  are  themselv(»s  necessar}'.  As  that  pro- 
position whose  truth  is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  trne.  To  say  otherwise,  would  bo  a  con- 
tradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  connection  was  indissoluble, 
md  yet  was  not  so,  but  might  be  broken.  If  that,  whose  existence  is  indissolubly 
•  onnertwl  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  netcessary,  is  itself  not  neces- 
-sarv,  then  it  m^y  pombfy  not  exist,  notwitlistanding  that  indissoluble  connection 
if  its  existence. —  Whether  the  al>surdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

-L  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and  infallible  Fore- 
knowle.lge  of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  there  is 
•i  certain  infallible  and  indissoluble  connection  between  those  events  and  that 
Foreknowledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  observations,  those  events 
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are  necessary  events;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  that, 
whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now  necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and  yet  the  connection 
of  the  event  with  that  Foreknowledge  is  not  indissoluble,  but  dissoluble  and 
fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  aiBrm  it,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  proposition's  being  infallibly  known 
to  be  true,  and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable,  that 
if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  volitions,  the  event  is  necessary; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For 
if  it  be  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  imppssible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass,  may  not  now  be 
true.  But  how  absurd  is  tliat,  on  tlie  supposition  that  there  is  now  an  infallible 
knowledge  (i.  e.  knowledge  which  it  is  impossible  should  fail)  that  it  is  true. 
There  is  this  absurdity  in  it,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  there  now  should 
be  no  truth  in  that  proposition  which  is  now  infallibly  know  to  be  true. 

IL  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  whose  existence  is 
contingent,  and  without  all  necessity,  may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for 
a  thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.  To  suppose 
otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction :  because,  for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  known 
to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  understanding :  and  for  a 
thing  to  be  evident  to  any  understanding,  is  the  same  thing  as  for  that  understand- 
ing to  see  evidence  of  it :  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated,  can  see 
emdeiice  where  there  is  none :  for  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  see  that  to  be 
which  is  not.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without 
evidence,  that  truth  is  absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  con- 
^tradiction  to  suppose  tliat  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event|  whose  existence  is  contingent,  without  all 
necessity,  the  future  existence  of  the  event  is  absolutely  without  evidence.  If 
there  be  any  evidence  of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self-evidence 
or  proof ;  for  there  can  be  no  other  sort  of  evidence  but  one  of  these  two :  an 
evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself,  or  evident  in  something  else  ;  that 
is,  evident  by  connection  with  something  else.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  ex- 
istence is  without  all  necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what  is  now  to  be 
seen  m  the  thing  itself;  either  its  present  existence,  or  the  necessity  of  its  nature : 
but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  thing 
has  no  present  existence  to  be  seen,  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
necessarily  existent  for  the  future :  so  that  its  future  existence  is  not  self- 
eWdent  And,  secondly,  neither  is  there  any  'proof  or  evidence  in  any  thing  eke^ 
or  evidence  of  connection  with  something  else  that  is  evident;  for  this  is  also 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now  nothing  existent, 
with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  contingent  event  is  connected.  For  such 
a  connection  destroys  its  contingence,  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all  of  the 
future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent,  without  all  necessity  (if  any 
such  event  there  be),  neither  self-evidence  nor  proof.  And  therefore  the  thing 
in  reality  is  not  evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago  there  was  no  other  being  but  the  Divine  Being ;  and 
then  this  world,  or  some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
into  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  and  form ;  all  in  absolute 


;  aisy  oonoeni  of  God,  or  woj  otfaflr  g«w^  in  tlie  mattery 
viilKiit  ujHuuuifirof  pouqd  or  reawm  of  ils  existence;  or  anj  dependenoe 
qpom  or  oonmetion  at  all  witb,  any  thing  foregoing :  I  say,  that  tf  fhis  be 
wypoMd,  liiere.  Iras  no  evidence  of  that  event  beforehand.  There  wm  no 
eodaoeof  ittobeaeratntlUMfigtfotf/f;  for  the  thing  itMlf  as  yet  was  not 
And  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  tn  any  thing  eUe;  (oir  emdence  m 
Wffthing  else,  is  omMdion  toUh  something  else :  but  such  ocmniection  is  con- 
trary to  £e  smqpodition.  There  was  no  evkknce  before,  that  this  thbg  tootiM 
AiMMi ;  for,  by  the  suppositicm,  there  was  no  reason  why  'U  Jumld  kmpen,' 
ramer  than  something  else,  or  jather  thyn  nothing.  And  if  so,  then  all  ttunes 
before  weieeiBctly  equal,  and  the  same  with  reject  to  that  and  other  pos^e 
tUpgs;  there  was  no  nreponderatibn,  no  superior  weight  or  value;  and  there* 
fim  ootlung  that  could  be  of  any  weight  or  value  to  determine  any  understand- 
i^  The  &ing  was  absolutely  witlurat  evidence,  and  absolutely  unknowaUe. 
An  increase  id  understanding,  or  of  the  c^pacitjr  of  disceniing,  has  no  tendency, 
sod  mdces  no  advance,  to  a  discerning  any  sums  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be 
~  never  so  much;  yea,  if  it  be  mcr^sed  infinitely.   The  increase  of  the 


teaglli  of  sight  may  have  a  tendenqr  to  enable  to  discern  the  evidence  which 
iifor  off,  and  very  nauch  hid,  and  deeply  involved  in  clouds  and  darkn«sB;  but 
it  has  no  tendency  to  enable  to  disoon  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the 
i^^  be  infinitely  stnmg,  and  the  capa<a^  of  discemii^  infinite^  great,  it  will 
CMble  to  see  all  thht  ttoe  is,  and  to  see  it  perfectly,  and  with  ease :  yet  it  hM 
B0 tendency  at  aU  to  eiiabk  a  bdng  to diBoorn  that  evidence  which  is  not;  but, 
OB  Ike  con&ary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty  that 
thereisnone. 

IIL  To  suppoK  the  future  voliticms  of  moral  a^rents  not  to  be  necessary 
evcote;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  event^  which  it  ur  not  imposttUe  but  that 
digr  mej  not  come  to  pass;  and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  oertamly  fcMeknows 
thoo,  and  knows  all  things,  is  to  suppose  God's  knowledge  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.  For  to  say,  that  Grod  certainly,  and  without  aU  conjecture,  knows 
that  a  thmg  will  infaUibly  be,  which  at  the  same  time  be  knows  to  be  so  cofk' 
timgent  that  it  may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsistent  with 
iladf ;  or  that  one  thing  that  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  another 
tUng  that  he  knows.  >  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  he  now  knows  a  propo- 
sition to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he  Imows  to  be  (rf*  contmgent 
uncertain  tnitL  If  a  future  volition  is  so  without  all  necessity,  that  there  is 
nothing  lunders  but  that  it  may  not  be,  then  the  proposition  which  asserts  its 
fotnre  enstence,  is  so  uncertadn,  that  there  is  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  truth 
oi  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things,  he  knows  this  proposition 
to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is 
infidlibly  true,  and  so  inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If 
the  tlung  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to  be  contingent, 
if  he  views  things  as  they  are.  If  the  event  be  not  necessary,  then  it  is  {)ossible 
it  may  never  be :  and  if  it  be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it  may 
poanbly  never  be ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its 
existence,  may  possibly  not  be  true ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
uncertain ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with  hts  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth. 
If  volitions  are  in  themselves  contingent  events,  without  all  necessity,  then  it  is 
no  argument  of  perfection  of  knowledge  in  any  being  to  determme  peremptorily 
that  &ey  will  be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  mistake, 
because  it  would  ai^e,  that  he  supposes  that  proportion  to  be  certain,  which 
in  its  own  nature,  a^  all  things  considered,  is  uncertam  and  contingenL    To 
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say,  in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  contingent  events 
which  we  cannot  conceiTe  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  much  so,  as  to  sav  that  God  may 
know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for  aught  we  know,  or  that  he  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  how ;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which  we  cannott 
cranprehend. 

Carol.  1.  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  is  evident  that  the  absolute 
decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  on  account  of  any 
necessity  of  the  event  which  follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Fore* 
knotcledge  of  God.  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 
Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble  as  between  the  event  and  an  abso- 
lute decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossible,  that  I  he  event  and  decree  should 
not  agree  together,  than  that  the  event  and  absolute  knowledge  should  disagree. 
The  connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  by 
the  supposition ;  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the  ».*ertainty  and  infallibility  of 
the  knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect  And  it  beino:  sx),  the  certainty  cannot  be 
increased ;  and  therefore  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  and  the  thing 
known,  cannot  be  increased ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  addt>d  to  the  Foreknowledge, 
it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connection,  or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indiiso- 
luble.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  certainty  of  knowledge  might  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  decree ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  which  is,  that  the 
knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

There  is  as  much  of  an  impossibility  but  that  the  tilings  which  are  infallibh 
foreknown  should  be,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  great  a  necessity  of  their 
future  existence,  as  if  the  event  were  already  written  down,  and  was  known 
and  read  by  all  mankind,  through  all  precedmg  ages,  and  there  was  the  most 
indissoluble  and  perfect  connection  possible  between  the  writing  and  the  thing 
written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as  impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  ex- 
istence, as  if  it  had  existed  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessary  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it  has  been  proved 
there  is,  then  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  any  liberty  which  man  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees  of  God,  which  do  not  at  all  increase  the 
necessity,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which  man  enjoys,  on  any 
such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event  decreed  necessaiy  and  render  it  utterly 
impossible  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are 
inconsistent  with  man's  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, or  any  Uberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any 
necessit}'  which  absolute  decrees  infer 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  Fore- 
knowledge, and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  necessity  of  fiiture  events.  In  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,"  p.  474,  &c.,  he  says,  "  God's  prescience  has 
no  influence  at  all  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  (says  he,)  by  immediate  re\'ela- 
tion,  give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man's  state  or  actions,  would 
my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence  upon  his  actions  ?  Siu-ely  none  at 
all — our  knowledge  doth  not  effect  the  thin^  we  know,  to  make  them  more 
certain,  or  more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it.  Now,  Foreknowledge 
in  God  is  knowledge.  As  therefore  knowledge  has  no  influence  on  things  that 
are,  so  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on  things  that  shall  be.  And,  consequently, 
the  Foreknowledge  of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.     Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is  powerful  and 
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aetirey  maixomptAiBtA  tbe  piepQhitiaa  imd  esfaifaiticm  of  soch  means  as  shall 
■JiMtiahlr  pmhoa  the  end.  lienoe  Ch)d*8  pnscieDoe  rendera  no  actiou 
mtmmmj/^  And  to  tbk  purpose^  p.  473^  he  dies  Ori|^  where  he  BMt, 
*  GoA  jpnooicaoe  is  not  the  ctiose  of  11uii0  i^^ 

erne  or  OodTt  presdenoe  that  tfiej  wiO  oe:'*  and  Le  Blanc,  mere  he  saj% 
'^TUs  is  the  truest  resolution  of  this  di£Sculty,  that  prescience  is  not  the  cause 
fkfit  IhoigB  are  fiiture ;  but  their  beii^fiitore  is  the  cause  &ey  are  ibreseen.'* 
1i  fike  nmumtf  Dr.  Cbik,  in  lus  ^Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
srGod,''pp.9fr-09.  Andtheauthorof  the'^FVeedomof  WillinGodand 
te  C^jNtnT^"  speaking  to  the  like  ourpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  rqvesenlB 
"IWdnnHfldge  as  fasviK  no  oiore  influence  on.thii^  known,  make  them 
■BsesBBrry  than  afterioiowkdge,"  or  to  that  purpose. 

ToaiU  wludi  I  wodU  shy,  that  what  is  saicl  about  knowledge,  its  not  having 
yhuMJtJ  on  the-tfaing  known  to  make  it  necessaiy,  is  notUnff  to  the  puipoee, 
■r  does  h  in  the  lecSt  affect  the  foregoing  reasonmg.  WheSier  prescience  bs  ^ 
thstMng  that  H^ahes  the  event  neoessaiy  or  no,  it  alters  not  the  case.  InfJEdliUe 
FowhKwdato  marpywe  ike  Necessity  of  the  event  jEbrdaM>wn,  and  yet  not  be 
thatfcagwfaidiciHMagtheNecesttty.  If  tbe  Foreknowled^  be  absolute,  tins 
fmtmwBttast  known  to  be  necesBai7,or  proves  that  it  b  unpoasible  but  that 
db^evait  riKNild  be^  by  some  means  or  odier,  either  bv  a  decree,  or  some  other 
waiy^ifdittebeanyo&ierwayi  because,  aswas  said  oefere^  it  is, absurd  to  say, 
(hiMt  m  propositimi  is  known  to  be  certimily  and  infiedliUy  true,  which  yet  may  . 
paaAly  prove  not  true. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  seaoung  force  of  (ids  evasion  lies  in  diis;  diat,  inaamnch 
asceriui  Fordmowledge  dMS  not  cbmrm  an  event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree 
does;  Iharefare  it  does  not  proos  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  Butthere 
isaoAcoeinthisarguiw:  foritisbuik  who%onthissqmosition,ttiatnothmg 
can  fme^  or  be  an  evidence  of  a  thbe's  being  necessary,  out  that  which  has  a 
eamud  infiuence  to  make  it  to.  But  &&  oan  never  be  maintained.  If  certain 
Foreknowledge  of  the  fiiture  existing  of  an  event,  be  not  the  thing  which  first 
mdksf  it  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of  existence ;  yet  it  may,  and  certain^ 
does,  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  fieul  of  it,  however  that  impossH 
faOity  oomes.  If  Foreknowledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  ^ect,  of  this  impos- 
sifaiuly,  it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossiUlity,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
the  canse.  It  is  as  strong  arguing  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the 
caase  to  the  effect  It  is  enough,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infiEdlibly  fore- 
known, cannot  fiul,  whether  that  impn8sibili|y  arise  from  the  Foreknowledge^ 
or  9  prior  to  it  It  is  as  eiodent,  as  it  is  possible  any  tlung  should  be,  that  it  is 
inpossiUe  a  thine  which  is  infallibly  known  to  be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be 
true :  therefore  there  is  a  Jfeeessity  connected  with  such  knowledge ;  whether 
the  knowledge  be  the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
knowledge. 

All  certain  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Fordmowledge  or  afterknowledee, 
or  eoDOomitant  knowledge,  proves  the  thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by 
sosne  means  or  other ;  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  other- 
wise than  true.  I  freely  allow  that  Foreknowledge  does  not  prove  a  thinjg  'to 
be  necessary  any  more  than  aflerknowledge :  but  men  afterknowledge,  which  is 
oertaiB  and  infollible,  proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  pro- 
positkm  known  should  be  true.  Certain  afterknowledge,  proves  that  it  is  now, 
A  the  time  <rf  the  knowledge,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  poji  existence  on  the  event,  should  be 
tmi:.     Asm!  to  does  certain  Fordmowledge  prove,  that  now,  in  the  time  of  the 
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knowledge,  it  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  oto- 
position,  which  predicates /w/wre  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  true.  The 
Necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  consisting  in  the  present  impossibifity 
of  the  nonexistence  of  the  event  affirmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground 
of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  knowledge 
without  it 

p  There  must  be  a  certjunty  in  things  themselves,  before  they  are  certainly 
known,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  known  to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of 
knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in 
the  things  themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  certainty 
in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  to  render  things  capa- 
ble of  being  known  to  be  certain. — And  this  is  nothing  but  the  Necessity  of 
the  truth  known,  or  its  being  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and  prechcate  of 
the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  certainty  of  knowledge  conasts 
in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of  that  connection.  So  God's  certain  Foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and  indissolu- 
ble connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  that  affirms  its  fu- 
ture existence.  The  subject  is  that  possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future 
existing :  but  if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
event,  Uien  the  future  existence  of  that  event  is  necessary.  If  God  certainly 
knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  which  is  wholly  contingent,  and  may 
possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees  a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predi- 
I    cate  that  are  not  firmly  connected ;  which  is  a  contradiction. 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,  That  mere  knowledge  does  not 
affect  the  thing  knonm^  to  make  it  more  certain  or  more  future.  But  yet,  I 
say,  it  supposes  and  proves  the  thing  to  be  already y  both  future  and  certain  ; 
L  e.  necessarily  future.  Knowledge  oi futurity,  supposes /u/ttri^y  ;  and  a  cer' 
tain  knowledge  of  futurity,  supposes  certain  futurity,  antecedent  to  that  certain 
knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other  certain  futurity  of  a  thing*  antecedent  to  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  than  a  prior  impossibihty  but  that  the  thing  should  prove 
true ;  or  (which  is  the  same  tiling)  the  Necessity  of  the  oent. 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further  concerning  this  matter ;  it  is  this ;  that 
if  it  be  as  those  forcmentioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  event  foreknown ;  this  is  so 
far  from  showing  that  this  Foreknowledge  doth  not  infer  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  that  event,  that  it  rather  shows  the  contrary  the  more  plainly.  Be- 
cause it  shows  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as 
if  it  had  already  been ;  inasmuch  as  in  effect  it  actually  exists  already ;  its  fu- 
ture existence  has  already  had  actual  influence,  and  efficiency,  and  has  pro^ 
duced  an  effect,  viz.,  Prescience :  the  effect  exists  already ;  and  as  the  effect 
supposes  the  cause,  is  connected  with  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it, 
therefore  it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed  already. 
The  effect  is  as  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the  possession  of  existence, 
and  made  sure  of  it.  But  the  effect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause, 
ground  and  reason.     The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  foundation. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  the  appearances  and  images  of 
things  in  a  glass;  for  instance,  a  reflecting  telescope  to  be  the  real  effects 
of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  distance,  and  out  of  sight)  which  they  resemble:  if 
it  be  so,  then  as  these  images  in  tlie  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  existence, 
and  it  is  become  utterly  impossible  now  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  have  existed ;  so  they,  bemg  the  true  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
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they  resemble,  this  proves  the  existing  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as 
real,  iniallible,  firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existing  of  these  effects ;  the'  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose future  existences  some  way  or  other  to  have  influence  back,  to  produce 
effects  beforehand,  and  cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  in  a  gla^, 
a  thousand  years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ;  but  yet  that 
these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  existences,  perfectly  dependent 
on,  and  connected  with  them  as  their  cause ;  these  effects  and  images,  having 
already  had  actual  existence,  rendering  that  matter  of  their  existuig  perfectly 
firai  and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherw^ise ;  this  proves  in  like 
manner,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the  things,  which  are 
their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and  necessary;  and  that  it  is  alike  im- 
possble  but  that  they  should  be,  as  if  they  had  'been  already,  as  their  effects 
have.  And  if,  instead  of  images  in  a  ^lass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  have  existed  there 
from  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects,  as  truly  and  properly  connect- 
ed with  their  cause,  the  case  is  not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Arminians  to  take  off  the 
force  of  what  is  urged  from  God's  Prescience,  against  the  contingence  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents,  is  to  this  purpose :  "  That  when  we  talk  of  Fore- 
knowledge in  God,  tiiere  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  Grod  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  all  events 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is  no  such  thm^  as  before  and  after  in  God, 
but  he  sees  all  things  by  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession." 

To  this  I  answer, 

1.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  knowledge  proves  the  Ne- 
cessity of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  before^  oftcr^  or  at  the  same  tune. 
Though  it  l)e  true,  that  there  is  no  succession  in  (rod's  knowlwlge,  and  the^ 
manner  of  his  knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know  con- 
ivrning  it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  prtrsent,  or  to  come,  that  God  is  ever 
uncertain  of:  he  never  is,  never  was,  and  never  will  be  without  infallible 
knowledsrc  of  it :  he  always  sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible. 
And  as  he  always  sees  things  jiLst  as  they  are  in  truth  ;  hence  there  never  is  in 
reality  any  thiii^  contini^ent  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  possibly  it  may  happen 
never  to  exist.  If,  strictly  speakin<x,  there  is  no  Foreknowledgtj  in  God,  it  is 
Dei'ause  thr)se  tilings,  which  are  future  to  us,  arc  as  pnisent  to  God,  a<  if  they 
already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  mui'h  as  to  say,  that  future  events  are 
dlways  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear,  and  necessary,  as  if  ibey  already  were. 
If  there  n«*ver  is  a  time  wherein  the  (»xistence  of  the  event  is  not  present  with 
1jo<I.  then  then?  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  m^t  as  much  impossible  tor  it  to 
iiiil  of  crxistence,  as  if  its  existence  were  present,  ami  were  already  come  to  pass. 

Go<l's  viewinir  thinjrs  so  perfectly  and  unchaiii^eably  as  that  there  is  no 
<iJC't:ession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment  doc^  not  hinder  but  that  tliere  is  pinperly 
rmv,  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain  and  perfect  knowledtcf^  of  moral  aeiions  of 
.Qen,  which  io  us  are  a  hundred  years  hence:  yea  the  objc^ction  suppos'.s  this; 
iind  th*'refore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the  foregoinLC  argiKnents, 
i*  is  now  impossible  thi*se  moral  actions  should  not  come  to  piLss. 

We  know,  that  God  knows  the  future  volunlary  actions  of  men  in  such  a 
^ense  beforehand,  as  that  he  is  able  particularly  to  declare,  and  foretell  them, 
and  write  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  written  down  in  a  book,  as  He  often  has 
done;  and  that  therefore  the  neccssar}'  connection  which  there  is  between 
God*s  knowledge  and  the  event  known,  does  as  much  prove  the  event  to  be 
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neccssar}'  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine  Knowledge  were  in  the  same  sense  be- 
fore the  event,  as  the  prediction  or  writing  is.  If  the  knowledge  be  infaUible, 
then  the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infallible ;  that  is,  there  is 
an  infallible  connection  between  that  written  prediction  and  the  event  And  if 
so,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  that  prediction 
and  the  event  should  agree :  and  this  is  the  same  tlung  as  to  say,  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  event  ^ould  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
its  coming  to  pass  is  necessaiy. — So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  there  beine  no 
proper  succession  in  Grod's  mind,  makes  no  akeration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  the  events  which  God  knows.    Yea, 

2.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof,  which  has  been  given  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  not  coming  to  pass  of  future  events  known,  as  that  it 
establishes  that,  wherein  the  stren^h  of  the  foregoing  arguments  consists, 
and  shows  the  clearness  of  the  evidence.    For, 

(I.)  The  very  reason  why  God's  knowledge  is  without  succession,  is 
because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  clearness 
and  certainty:  all  things,  whetlier  past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed 
with  equal  evidence  '^and  fulness;  future  things  bein^  seen  with  as  much 
clearness,  as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  dways  m  absolute  perfection ; 
and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alteration,  and  so  no  succesrion; 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to 
the  clearness  or  certainty  of  the  thing  known:  God  calls  the  things  that 
are  not  as  though  they  were  ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as  if  they  had  al- 
ready existed.  But<  herein  consists  the  strength  of  the  demonstration  before 
given,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  not  existing  of  those  things,  whose  existence 
Uod  knows ;  that  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they 
existed  already.  This  objection,  instead  of  weakening  this  argument,  sets  it 
in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  indeed,  that 
the  existence  of  future  events  is  in  God's  view  so  much  as  if  it  already  had 
been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it  makes  not  the  least  altera- 
tion or  variation  in  his  view  or  knowledge  of  them. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immvtability  of  God's  knowledge : 
for  it  is  the  immutability  of  knowledge  which  makes  his  knowledge  to  be  with- 
out succession.  But  this  most  directly  and  plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  I  in- 
sist on,  viz.,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  exist- 
ence. For  if  that  were  possible,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
change  in  Grod's  knowledge  and  view  of  things.  For  if  the  known  event  shouM 
fail  of  existence,  and  not  come  into  being  as  Grod  expected,  then  God  wouM 
see  it,  and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  fonner  mistake ;  and  thus 
there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  knowledge.  /But  as  God  is  unmu- 
table,  and  so  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  his  view  should  be  changed ;  so  it  is,  for 
thesamereason,justso  impossible  thatthe  foreknown  event  should  not  exist :  and 
that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree :  and  therefore  the  contrary  is  ne- 
cessary. Nothing  is  more  impossible  than  that  the  immutable  God  should  be 
changed,  by  the  succession  of  time ;  who  cpmprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view^'  so  that  his  whole  eter- 
nal duration  is  viUB  ifUerminabiliSy  totoy  ntntUy  et  perfecta  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geometrical  theorem 
or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  than  that  God'i 
certain  prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  con- 
tingence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty. 
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Cord,  2.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  CalinnislSy  ccnccrning  the  absolute 
(iecrees  of  God,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more  fatality  in  things,  than  will 
demonstrably  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  most  Jirminian  divines,  who  ac- 
knowledge God's  onmiscience,  and  universal  prescience.  Therefore  all  objec- 
tions they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  as  implying  llobbes' 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical  doctrine  of  yiz/c,  lie  no  more  against  the 
doctrine  of  Calnnists,  tlian  their  own  doctrine  :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  be- 
come those  divines,  to  raise  such  an  outcrj'  against  the  Calvin -dSy  on  this 
account. 

CoroL  3.  Hence  all  arguing  from  Necessit)-,  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
inability  of  unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  the 
i^ommands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
irine  of  efficacious  ^ace ;  I  say,  all  arguings  of  Jinnimam  (such  of  them 
Rs  own  God's  omniscience)  against  tliese  things,  on  this  ground,  that  these  doc- 
trines, though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be  under  any  constraint  or  coaction, 
yet  suppose  them  under  Necessity,  with  respect  to  their  moral  actions,  and  those 
things  which  are  required  of  them  in  order  to  their  acceptance  with  God ;  and 
their  arguing  a^^unst  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitioas,  taken  from  the  reasona- 
bleness of  God  s  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  counsels  and  invitatiorts ;  and  all  objections  against  any  doctrines  of  the 
Calvinists  as  Ixnng  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  because  they  infer  Ne- 
cessity ;  I  say,  all  these  arguments  and  objections  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  be  justly  esteemed  vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them ;  being  main- 
tained m  an  inconsistence  with  themselves,  and  in  like  manner  levelled  against 
their  own  doctrine,  as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists, 
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Whether  wo  suppose  the  volitioiia  of  moral  ngeiitB  to  be  connected  with  any  thing 
sintececient  or  not,  yet  Ihey  must  be  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Ar- 
minian  Liberly. 

Every  act  of  the  Will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has  a  cause,  then, 
arrorrling  to  what  has  already  b<'cn  demonstrated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  ne- 
Li-ssarj- ;  the  effect  being  necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause  ; 
and  that  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will.  If  the  cause  is  the  Will  itself,  by  ante- 
lelent  iU'ts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  determined  and  cmtsed  act 
m'.ist  be  a  necessary  effect.  The  act,  that  is  the  determined  effect  of  the  fore- 
going act  which  is  its  cause,  cannot  prevent  the  efTi<*iency  of  its  cause ;  but 
must  be  wholly  subject  to  its  dctfrmination  and  command,  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tioas  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  consecjuent  commanded  acts  of  the  Will  are 
?-s  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect  to  the  antecedent  determininfr  acts  as 
thi;  parts  of  the  body  are  to  the  volitions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  thiLS,  if  they  are  all  detennin- 
H  ttfiects,  detennined  by  the  Will  itself,  that  is,  determined  by  antecedent 
f  hoicf,  then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  decisively  fixed 
iiv  the  foregoing  act,  which  is  their  cause  :  yea,  even  the  determining  act  itself; 
for  that  must  be  determined  and  fixed  by  another  act,  preceding  that,  if  it  be  a 
free  and  voluntary  act ;  and  so  must  be  necessarj-.  So  that  by  this  all  the  free 
acts  of  the  Will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are  necessar\' : 

Vol.  IL  H 
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because  they  cannot  be  free,  according  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
unless  they  are  determined  by  the  Will;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antece- 
dent choice ;  which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessary.  And  yet  they 
say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Liberty.  So  that,  by  their  scheme, 
the  acts  of  the  Will  cannot  be  free  unless  tliey  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot 
.  be  free  if  they  be  necessary  I 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
free  acts  of  the  Will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with  nothing  whatsoever 
that  goes  before  them  and  determines  them,  in  order  to  maintain  their  proper 
and  absolute  contingence,  and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible ;  still  it 
will  not  serve  their  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to  pass  by  perfect  contin- 
gence, and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain,  no  act  of  the  Will,  no 
prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  determination  or  choice  of  the  soul,  had 
any  hand  in  it  The  Will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happen- 
ed to  it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  Will  is  not  active  in  causing 
or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject ;  at  least,  according  to  their  no- 
tion of  action  and  passion.  In  this  case,  contingence  does  as  much  prevent 
the  determination  of  the  W^ill,  as  a  proper  cause;  and  as  to  the  Will,  it  was 
necessary,  and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it  could  have 
been  otherwise,  if  the  W^ill  or  soul  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of  choice  or  pleasure ;  contrary  to 
what  is  now  supposed :  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
if  its  cause  had  made  it  or  ordered  it  othenvise.  But  this  does  not  agree  to  its 
having  no  cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  as  to  the  soul, 
which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that  which  is  without  a 
cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  because,  by  the  supposition,  it 
is  dependent  on  nothmg,  and  is  connected  with  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  the 
soul  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  to  pass,  from  time  to  time, 
as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  falls 
upon  it  But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  Liberty,  which 
is  the  Will's  power  of  determinmff  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly  ac- 
tive in  it,  without  passiveness,  ana  without  being  subject  to  Necessity. — Thus 
Contingence  belongs  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  Liberty,  and  yet  is  inconsistent 
with  it 

I  would  here  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Willy 
in  God  and  the  Creaturey  page  76,  77,  says  as  follows :  "  The  word  Chance 
always  means  something  done  without  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other :  and  chance  can  never  be  properly  applied  to 
acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  design,  and  which  designs  to  choose 
whatsoever  it  doth  choose,  whether  there  be  any  superior  fitness  in  the  thing 
which  it  chooses,  or  no  ;  and  it  designs  to  defermine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it  will."  But  herein 
appears  a  very  great  inadvertence  in  this  author.  For,  if  the  Will  be  the  spring 
of  all  design,  as  he  sajjrs,  then  certainly  it  is  not  alwaj-s  the  effect  of  design ; 
and  the  acts  of  the  W  ill  themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they 
do  not  spring  from  design  ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  chance,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  definition  of  chance.  And  if  the  Will  designs  to  choose  whatsoever 
it  does  choose,  and  designs  to  determine  itself  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  de- 
termine all  its  designs.  Which  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  detennining  that,  and  to  another  determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infint" 
turn.  The  very  first  design  must  be  the  effect  of  foregoing  design,  or  else  it 
must  be  by  chance,  in  his  notion  of  it 
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Here  anoQier  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to  the  connection  of  the 
acts  of  die  yfiU  ^ritfa  something  foregoing  that  is  their  cause,  not  nnich  unlike 
to  the  other ;  which  is  this ;  either  human  liberty  is  such,  that  it  may  well 
stand  with  viditions  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  under- 
standing, and  so  is  consistent  with  Necessity;  or  it  is  inconsnstent  with,  and 
coDtraiy  to,  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.    The  former  is  directly  subversive 
of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  freedom  from  aU  Necesritjr. 
And  if  the  latter  be  chosen,  and  it  be  said  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  ai^ 
soch  neceaaaiy  connection  of  volition  with  foregoing  views  of  the  understandug, 
it  fonmring  m  freedom  from  any  such  Necessity  of  the  Will  as  that  would  im- 
ply;  then  flie  liberty  of  the  soul  consists  (in  part  at  least)  in  freedom  from  re- 
ilranit,  imitation  and  government,  in  its  actiim,  by  the  understanding,  and  m 
Eberty  and  liableness  to  act  contnuy  to  the  un£rstanding's  views  and  cfictates; 
md  consequently  the  more  the  soul  nas  of  this  disengagedness,  in  its  acting,  the 
anre  fiberty.    Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brings  tiie  noUe  principle  (rf* 
banan  fiberty  to,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  perfection, 
viz.,  a  lull  and  p^nect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act  altogether  at  random,  with- 
out the  least  connection  with,  or  restraint  or  government  oy,  any  dictate  of  rea- 
son, or  any  tfain^  whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
.standing ;  as  bemg  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  perfect  sovereignty  of  the 
Win  over  its  own  detenninations.    The  noti(m  mankind  have  conceived  of 
liherty,  is  some  digni^  or  privilege,  something  worth  claiming.    But  what 
dignity  or  privilege  is  there,  m  beii^  P^^^^  ^P  to  such  a  wild  contingence  as 
tbm,  to  be  perfectly  and  constantly  Eable  to  act  unintelligenthr  and  unreasona- 
bly, and  as  much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none,  or 
were  as  destitute  of  perception,  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven  by  the  wind  I 


PART  III. 

WHEJIEIN  is  INQUIRED,  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL  AS  AEMINIANS  HOLD,  BE 
NECESSARY  TO  MORAL  AGENCY,  VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  ETC. 


SECTION    I. 

GoD-*3  Moral  Excellency  necessary,  yet  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Having  considered  the  frst  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  inquired  into, 
relating  to  that  freedom  of  Will  which  Arminians  maintain  ;  namely,  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  or  be  conceived  of;  I  come 
aow  to  the  stcmd  thing  propased  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  viz.,  Whether  any 
>T]ch  Innd  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and 
blame,  reward  and  punishment,  &c 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and  agency  of  the 
Supreme  moral  agent,  and  fountain  of  all  agency  and  virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  discourses  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  14,  says,  "  If  all  human 
actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must  be  empty  names ;  we  being  capable 
of  nothing  that  is  blameworthy,  or  deserveth  praise ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person 
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for  doiiig  only  what  be  couU  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  dcseneth  praise  oalj 
for  what  he  could  riot  avoid  V*  To  the  like  purpose  he  sjM?aks  in  pi  art's  iiini^ 
merable  j  especially  in  his  discourse  oo  the  Freedom  of  the  Wiil ;  co»5taulIy| 
maintaming,  that  a  freedom  not  oiUy  from  coadion,  btd  necessity,  \s  aheoluteiyj 
fecjuisite,  m  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  deserving  of  praise^  I 
And  to  this  agre^,  as  is  well  known,  the  current  doctrme  of  ^fmtiniuti  i^riterf,! 
who,  in  general,  holtl,  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  re^^ard  or  punij^mrnt,! 
Dothing  to  be  commended  or  hliimed,  without  thi??  freedom.  Ami  yet  Ek  " 
Wliitby,  p.  300,  al loin's,  that  God  is  without  this  freeitom  ;  and  JfrTniuinns^ : 
far  53  1  have  had  opportunity  to  ol>servt%  generally  acknowledge  that  God  wM 
necessarily  holy,  and  his  \W\\  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 

So  that  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy  God,  who 
alwa}'s  to  be  t^steemed  by  God's  peojSe  not  only  \ii1tious,  hut  a  Being  in  w 
is  all  pos-slble  virtue,  and  eveiy  virtue  in  the  most  ab^lute  purity  and  perfei 
and  in  iiiiinitely  greater  brightness  and  amlableness  than  in  any  creature ;  th«l 
most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  fountain  from  whom  all  others*  virtue  it] 
as  beams  from  the  sun  ;  and  who  has  been  supi>osed  to  be,  on  the  acconnt  of  1 
his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely  more  worthy  to  he  esteemed,  loved,  honnred^l 
admiredj  commended,  extolled  ant!  praised,  than  anv  creature :  and  He,  who  i»* 
thus  ever}^vhere  represented  in  Scripture  y  1  say,  tills  Being,  aceortfrng  to  thtt 
notion  of  Dr,  VYbitby,  and  other  Jinmniani,  has  no  virtue  at  all :  virtue^  wbes 
ascribed  to  him^  is  but  an  empty  narne  ;  and  he  is  desen  ing  of  no  cnmroenda- 
tion  or  praise :  because  he  is  under  necessitj.     He  cannot  avoid  he'-'--  ^-^K- 
and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  oo  thanks  to  hira  for  it.     It  seeia*^,  the 
justice,  faithfulness,  ^c,  of  the  Most  High,  mii<?t  not  be  accounted  to  be  t-l  thf 
natuje  of  that  which  is  virtuoijs  and  praiseworthy.     They  will  not  denyi  that 
these  things  in  God  are  good  ;  but  then  we  miist  undersiand  them,  that  they  are 
no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  commendable,  than  the  good 
that  is  in  any  other  being  that  is  not  a  moral  agent ;  as  the  brightntrss  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fertihty  of  me  earth,  are  good,  but  not  virtuous,  because  these 
properties  are  necessary  to  these  bodies,  and  not  the  fruit  of  self-deleniiiniiig 
power* 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion  of  God's  not  Wm^  virtually 
or  praiseworthy,  to  Christians  acqiminted  with  the  Bible,  but  onU  aiMl 

particularly  representing  it*      To  bring  texts  of  Scripture,  vvlh  ■  td  if 

repriisented  as  in  every  respect,  in  the  highei?t  manner  virtuous,  and  sjuprt- mely 
praiseworthy,  would  be  endless,  and  is  altogether  rieedless  to  such  as  have  btfcn 
brought  up  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr,  Whitby,  and  other  divines  of  the  same  sort, 
had  explained  themselves,  when  they  have  asserted,  that  that  which  is  neressaiy^ 
is  not  deserving  of  prahe  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  Goirs  per- 
fection  to  be  necessar),  and  so  in  effect  representing  God  as  not  desc^rving  pratie. 
Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  by  praite,  they  niuJd  mmn 
the  exercl^^e  or  testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respect  and  honorable  regani 
And  will  they  then  say,  that  men  are  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect  and  hotiof 
for  their  viitue,  small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  yet  God  is  not  worthy  of,  for 
his  infinite  righteousness,  holiness  and  goodness  1  If  so,  it  must  be,  becausi^  of 
some  sort  of  peculiar  excellency  in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  pre 
wheredn  he  really  ba^the  preference  ;  some  dignity,  that  is  entu-elv  distinfi 
from  any  excellency, ami ableness, or honorableness in  God:  not  m 
and  dependence,  but  in  pre-eminence :  which  therefore  he  does  not 
God,  nor  is  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of  it ;  nor  can  God,  in  that  rtii{j«<(.*i»8tinl  1 
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with  bun,  SB  ihe  object  of  iKHXir  and  r^^  but  man  may  claim 
ipaeainr  esteem,  oommaidation  airl  gloiy,  that  Crcd  can  bave  no  pretensiaii 
kk  Tm^  Gkid  baui  fio  right,  bj  Tirtue  m  bis  necessaiy  bolmesBy  to  intenneddk 
miih  that  grateitil  respect  and  praue  doe  to  the  Tirtuous  man,  who  cbooaea 
nrtue,  in  tUe  exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  idrumqw;  any  more  than  a  preciooi 
iloDe,  which  caonot  avoid  being  bard  and  beautiful 

And  if  it  be  m^  let  tt  be  ezpluned  what  that  peculiar  respect  is,  tfiat  is  doe 
to  the  \irtuous  man,  which  difiers  in  nature  and  kind,  in  some  war  of  pre-emi* 
Es«nee  from  all  that  i^  clue  to  Gk)d.  What  is  the  name  or  descnptmi  crff  that 
Ij^culiar  ^Section  ?  Is  it  esteem,  hrre,  admiration,  honor,  praise  or  graliludel 
The  Scripture  everywhere  represents  God  as  the  bluest  object  of  all  these: 
dure  we  read  of  the  soi/ts  nuupMfyinjg  As  Lord,  tflomng  Him  wUh  cU  tts 
Acdrf  J  wUh  ail  the  sotd^  with  olTthi  mmdy  and  wUk  all  tte  drmigth;  adminHg 
Wm^  and  hh  rightrnw?  ads^  or  greaOj  regarding  them,  as  nuarvelhiu  and  fon^ 
tk^i  ;  hmtmng^  g^<*^ifyi^gf  exalHng, ea&Uif^^hUsiingf  thanking  and prsUtf 
Hiai ;  giving  urUo  Him  all  tiudory  of  the  good  which  is  do£e  or  reoeifed^ 
rather  than  udIo  men ;  thut  i)o  fiak  Atndd  ^orp  in  kii  petence;  but  that  He 
tliould  be  re^iirded  as  the  Bdi^  to  whom  aU  f^Sory  is  duHB.  What  flie&  is  that 
respect  T  What  passion,  aifechon  or  exerdse  is  i^  diat  Jfmbdans  call  pniiM, 
^rer^tomaJl  these  tilings,  which  men  are  WOTthy  of  for  their  yirtue,  and  vlnch 
Cod  is  not  wortliy  of,  in  any  degree? 

If  that  neciBssity  w^hich  attendi  Gkxl's  moral  perfections  and  actions,  be  as 
iiiconsistent  widi  a  bein^  worthy  ofpraise  as  a  necessity  of  ooaction ;  as  is  plainhr 
im|ilied  in,  or  inferred  from  Dr.  Whitby's  £soourse;  then  ^y  flbouU  we  thau 
God  for  bis  goodnc^,  any  more  than  it  he  were  forced  to  be  good,  or  aiqr  miore 
than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  did  xm  good,  not  freely, 
and  of  goo<i  will,  or  from  any  Idndnes  of  heart,  but  from  mere  o(»npuUon»  or 
i-Tfrinsiira!  necessity  1  Jrmimam  suppose,  that  Qod  is  necessarily  a  good  and 
^wioos  Being :  for  this  they  make  the  ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments 
andnst  many  doctrines  maintamed  by  Calvinists;  they  say,  these  are  certainly 
ue,  and  it  is  impassible  they  should  be  true,  because  they  are  not  consist* 
est  with  the  goodness  of  God.  This  supposes,  that  it  is  impassible  but  that  God 
flbouU  be  good :  for  if  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  otherwise,  then  that 
inqKissibility  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
iiguiuent. 

That  virtue  in  Grod  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  rewardMe^  is  not  for 
want  of  merit  m  his  moral  perfections  and  actions,  sufficient  to  deserve  rewards 
from  his  creatures ;  but  bemuse  he  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  receiving 
any  reward  or  benefit  from  the  creature :  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchanjzea- 
bly  happy,  and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  him.  But  still  he  is  worthy  of  our 
npreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue ;  and  would  be  worthy  of  our  beneficence, 
wmch  is  the  fruit  and  expression  of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend 
to  him.  If  God  deserves  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  his  goodness,  he  would, 
far  tiie  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requite  his  kindness,  if  that 
were  possible.  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  fir  all  his  benefits?  is  the 
natmral  language  of  thankfulness ;  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to 
neoopoise  Crod's  goodness,  and  render  again  according  to  benefits  received* 
And  that  we  might  have  opportunity  for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  God,  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above  our  reach : 
He  has  appomted  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to  stand  in  his  stead,  as  the 
ohjects  ofour  beneficence ;  such  are  especially  our  indigent  brethren. 
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SECTION  II. 


The  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  Soul  of  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  holy,  yet  truly 
virtuous,  praiseworthy,  rewardable,  &c. 

I  HAVE  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  that  a  freedom, 
not  only  from  coaction,  but  necessity,  is  requisite  either  to  virtue  or  vicey  praise 
or  dispraise^  reward  or  punishment.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as 
!  absolutely  requisite  to  a  person's  being  the  subject  of  a  law,  of  precepts  or 
prohibitions;  in  the  book  before  mentioned,  (p.  301,  314,  328,  339,  340,  341, 
342,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And  of  promises  and  threatenings,  (p.  298,  301, 
305,  311,  339,  340,  363.)    And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trial,  (p.  297,  &c.) 

Now  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  these  things,  I  would  inquire  into  the  moral 
conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human 
nature  here,  m  his  state  of  humiliation.  knA  first,  I  would  show,  that  his  holy 
behavior  was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  than 
that  he  should  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  should  be  perfectly  holy  in  each 
individual  act  of  his  life.  And  secondly,  that  his  holy  behavior  was  properly 
of  the  nature  of  mrtue  and  was  worthy  of  praise  ;  ana  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  law,  precepts  or  commands,  promises  and  revsards  ;  and  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  trial, 

I.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
should,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and 
agreeable  to  God's  nature  and  will.    The  following  things  make  this  evident 

1.  God  had  promised  so  efTectually  to  preserve  and  uphold  Him  by  his  Spirit, 
under  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  end  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world  ;  which  he  would  have  failed  of,  had  he  fallen  into  sin. 
We  have  such  a  promise,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I 
uphold  ;  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon 
him  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  :  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift 
up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  Juasment  in 
the  earth  ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  This  promise  of  Uhnsfs  hav- 
ing God's  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crjing  and  lifting  up  his  voice,  &c., 
relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth ;  as  is  manifest  froai  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  and  also  the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  Matthew 
xii.  18.  And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by  God's  Spirit, 
that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin ;  particularly  from  pride  and  vainglory,  and 
from  being  overcome  by  any  of  the  temptations  he  should  be  under  to  affect  the 
gloiy  of  this  world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause  and  praise  of 
men  :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should  by  no  means  fail  of  ob- 
taining the  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  of  bringing  forth  judgment  unto 
victory,  and  establishing  his  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  earth.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  solenmity. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out :  He 
that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it :  He  that  giveth 
breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein :  I  the  Lord 
have  called  Thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand ;  and  will  keep  thee, 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open 
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the  bliad  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prusoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.     I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,"  &c 

Very  parallel  A^ith  these  promises  is  that,  Isa.  xlix.  7, 8,  9,  which  also  has  an 
apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Clirist's  humiliation  on  earth.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth, 
to  him  whom  the  nation  al)lionvih,  to  a  si.'n':iut  of  rulers  ;  kin(i;s  shall  see  and 
iirise,  princes  also  shall  woi-sIjI))  ;  ijei'ausc  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and  the  . 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  sh.ill  ciu^xse  Thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  ac- 
(epiable  time  have  1  heard  Tlieu ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  liave  I  helped  Tliee  ; 
aoKi  I  will  preserve  TliL'e,  and  give  'J'hee  for  a  covenant  of  the  ])ix)ple,  to  establish 
the  earth,"  &c. 

And  in  Isa.  1.  5 — 0,  we  have  thi'  Messiah  expressing  his  assurance,  that  God 
would  help  Him,  by  so  opeiiing  his  ear,  or  inclining  his  heart  to  God  s  com- 
mandments tliat  He  shoultl  not  be  rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not 
apostatize,  or  turn  his  back ;  that  through  God's  help,  He  should  be  immovable, 
in  a  waj  of  obedience,  under  the  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suffering  he  should 
mert  with  ;  setting  his  face  like  a  Hint :  so  that  he  knew,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed,  or  frustrated  in  his  design,  and  finally  should  be  approved  and  justified, 
as  having  done  his  work  faithfully.  '^  l^he  Lord  hath  opened  mine  ear ;  so  that 
I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  my  back :  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  ofl'  the  hair  ;  I  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.  For  the  hin'd  God  will  help  me ;  therefore  shall  I  not 
be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  as  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near  that  justiiieth  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  t 
Let  us  stand  together.  Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
BebN>ki  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  1  Lo, 
they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up." 

2.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  all  the  ])romises  which  God  made  to  the 
Messiah,  of  his  future  glor}',  kingdom  and  success,  in  his  ollice  and  character  of 
d  Mediator  :  which  glory  could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  holiness  had  failed, 
and  he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  Goii's  alwolute  promise  of  any  ihinu;,  makes  the 
things  promised  ntcessary,  and  their  failing  to  take  place  absolutely  imponsible  : 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  makes  those  things  necessary,  on  which  the  things  pro- 
mised depend,  and  without  which  they  cannot  take  effect.  Therefore  it  appears, 
that  it  was  utterly  iiup()s>ible  that  Christ's  holiness  should  fail,  from  such  al>solute 
promises  as  thost»,  Psal.  ex.  4,  *'  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  Priest  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchize<leck.''  And  from  ever}* 
other  promise  in  that  psalm,  contained  in  each  verse  of  it.  And  Psal.  ii.  7,  8, 
"  I  will  declare  the  decree  :  the  Lord  hath  sai<l  unto  mo,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee  :  ask  of  me,  and  I  will  izi^  e  Thee  the  Heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  &c."  Tsal.  xlv.  3,  4,  &c..  Gird  thy  swonl  on  thy  thigh,  0  most 
Mighty,  with  thy  Glor}'  and  thy  Majesty  ;  and  in  thy  Majesty  ridt^  i)rosi)erously."" 
And  so  every  thing  thiit  is  saiil  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  psalm.  And  those 
promises,  Isa.  lii.  13,  14,  15,  and  liii.  10,  11,  12.  And  all  those  promises  which 
God  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of  success,  dominion  and  glory  in  tht  character  of 
Redeemer,  in  Isa.  chap.  xlix. 

3.  It  was  often  promised  to  the  Church  of  Goil  of  old.  for  their  comfort,  that 
God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless  Saviour.  .Jer.  xxiii.  5,  G,  *'  Behold, 
:he  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  Daviil  a  righteous  Branch ; 
and  aKuiiT  shall  reign  and  pro.>per,  and  shall  ex  trute  judgment  and  justice  in 
the  earth.  ^  In  his  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  sal'ely.  And 
this  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness.'*    So, 
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Jer.  xxxiiL  16,  "  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grow  up  unto 
David ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land.''  Isa.  ix. 
6,  7,  ^^  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence- 
for£,  even  forever  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  do  this."  Chap.  xi.  at 
the  beginning,  "  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him — the  spint  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord : — with  righteousness 
shall  He  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  : — ^Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  hisToins,  and  faithftilness  the  ghdle  of  his  reins."  Chap.  lii.  13,  '<  My 
servant  shall  deal  prudently."  Chap.  liii.  9,  "  Because  He  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth."  If  it  be  impossible  that  these  promises 
should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  these  promises  of  God  to  pass  away,  then  it  was  unpossible  that 
Christ  should  commit  any  sin.  Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  Him,  should  be  fulfilled. 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  "  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  "  Matth. 
xxvL  64,  "  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?" 
Mark.  xiv.  49,  "  But  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  And  so  the  apostle, 
Acts  i.  16,  "  This  Scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  Church  of  old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
future  Saviour,  from  that  made  to  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was 
delivered  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  show  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  m  perfect  holmess.  The  ancient  predictions  given  to  God's 
church  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour,  were  of  the  nature  of  promises  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  predictions  themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
th^  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  promises  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  in 
Luke  i.  64,  66,  72, 73,  Acts  xiii.  32,  33,  Rom.  L  1,  2,  3,  and  chap.  xv.  8, 
Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.  These  promises  were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and 
confirmed  with  an  oath ;  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17,  18,  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying,  I  will  mul- 
tq>ly  thy  seed,  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore. 
— And  m  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Compare  Luke 
L  72,  73,  and  Gal.  iii.  8,  16,  16.  The  apostle  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18,  speaking  of 
this  promise  to  Abraham,  says,  "  Wherein  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show 
to  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  ; 
that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might 
have  strong  consolation." — In  which  words,  the  nccess^Uy  of  the  accomplishment, 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  fully  declared. 
So  God  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  made  to 
David,  by  an  oath  ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant ;  thy  seed  will  I  establish  forever, 
and  bmld  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  abun- 
dantly set  forth  m  Scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as  this  promise  and  oath  to 
David.  See  Psabn  Ixxxix.  34, 36,  36,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  Isa.  Iv.  3,  Acts  iL  29, 
30,  and  xiii.  34.  The  Scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impossible  that 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David,  concerning  the  everlasting  dominion  of  the  Mes- 
siah of  his  seed,  should  fail.  Jer.  xxxiii.  16,  &c.,  "  In  those  days,  and  at  that 
time,  I  vnW  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David. — For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  Man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
House  of  Israel"    Ver.  20,  21,  "  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day. 
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Naaon  ;  thenmij  abp  my  covenaiit  he  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  be 
Aoald  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."    So  in  verse  25, 26. — Thos 
mWmAant  ig  the  Scfiptiire  in  representing  how  impossible  it  was,  that  die  promiaes . 
made  of  oU  oonccming  the  ^eat  salvation  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  shouki' 
laO ;  which  impliei,  that  it  was  imposnble  that  this  Afes^ah,  ihe  second  Adam, 
Ae  prooiiaed  sera  of  Abraham,  and  of  David,  should  faU  fir^ 
fiat  Adam  £d. 

5.  AU  the  piomises  that  were  made  to  the  church  of  God  under  the  OU 
Tafaunent,  of  ue  great  enlargement  of  the  church,  and  advanceoiient  of  her' 
^oij,  in  the  days  of  the  gospa,  after  the  eomine  of  the  Meanahj  the  increase 
of  bier  ligfaft,  liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies^  &c,  of  winch  so 
gnat  a  part  of  the  CHd  Testament  ccmssts ;  which  are  repeated  so  often,  are  so 
varioiiBlT  exhibited,  so  frequently  introduced  vnth  great  pomp  and  solemnity^  and 
are  ao  sybundantly  sealed  with  typcal  and  symbolical  representations:  Isa]r,a]l 
dieae  promises  imply,  that  the  Meaaab  should  perfect  the  work  of  redemptkm; 
and  tina  implies^  tmit  he  should  peisevere  in  me  work,  which  the  Father  had 
appomted  hun,  being  in  all  ttumj^s  ocmfonned  to  his  Will.  These  promises  were 
omn  oonfirmed  by  an  oath.  {See  Isa.  liv.  9,  with  the  context;  chap.  fadL  &) 
And  it  is  represei^  as  utterly  imposnble  that  these  promises  should  laiL  (In. 
dJL  ISy  with  the  context ;  diap.  liv.  10,  with  the  context ;  chap.  IL  4-^ ; 
diap.  xL  8,  with  the  context)  And  therefore  it  was  imposstble  that  the  Mea-^ 
siab  should  &il,  or  commit  sm. 

6u  It  was  tmMmUe*that  the  Messiah  dbouldfiul  of  p^^ 
and  holinesBi^  as  the  first  Adam  did,  because  this  would  have  been  inomsisfent 
with  the  promises,  vrfiich  God  made  to  the  blessed  Vimn^  his  mother,  and  to  her 
hnriiaDd  ;  implying,  that  He  Aould  save  his  people  from  their  sins,  that  God 
woM  give  him  the  throne  of  his  Father  Damd^  that  He  should  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever  ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end.  These 
proinises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  fail. — And  therefore  the 
virgin  Mary,  in  trusting  fully  to  them,  acted  reasonabljr,  having  an  immovable 
foundation  of  her  faith  ;  as  Elizabeth  observes,  Luke  L  45,  ^^  And  blessed  is 
she  that  believcth  ;  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Loitl." 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sm,  and  so  fail  in  the 
worfc  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist  with  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  of 
God,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man 
in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to  sinners  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Such  an  absolute  decree  as  this,  Amxinians  do  not 
deny. — ^Thus  much  at  least  (out  of  all  controversy)  is  implied  in  such  Scriptures, 
as  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  and  chap.  iii.  9,  10,  11,  1  Pet  i.  19,  20.  Such 
an  absolute  decree  as  this,  Arminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  these  texts.  And 
the  Arminians^  election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  particular  persons,  imply  this. 
God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  should 
bdieve  in,  and  obey  Christ,  unless  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation 
should  be  provided,  and  eiTectually  wrought  out  by  Christ  And  since  (as  the 
Arminians  themselves  strenudusly  maintain)  a  decree  of  God  infers  necessity  ; 
hence  it  became  necessary ^  that  Christ  should  persevere,  and  actually  work  out 
salvation  for  us,  and  that  he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ's  holiness  to  fail,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  what  God  prcmused  to  his  Son,  before  all  aged.    For,  that  salvation 
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should  be  offered  to  men  through  Christy  and  bestowed  on  aU  his  faithful 
followers,  is  what  is  at  least  imphed  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spo- 
ken of  by  the  apostle,  Tit  i.  2,  "  In  hope  of  eternal  life ;  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
controverted  by  Jirminians,* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  lus  Father's  Will, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  by  the  Logos 
that  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature : 
as  may  be  seen  in  Psal.  xl.  6,  7,  8  (compared  with  the  Apostle's  interpretation, 
Heb.  X.  5 — 9),  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened  [or  bored  J ;  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  hast  not  required. 
TTien  said  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  1 
delight  to  do  thy  Will,  0  my  God,  ^d  thy  law^  is  within  my  heart."  Where 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which  the  willing  servant,  who  loved 
his  master's  service,  made  vA\\\  his  master,  to  be  his  servant  forever,  on  the  day 
wherem  he  had  his  ear  bored ;  which  covenant  was  probably  inserted  in  the 
public  records,  called  the  Vdutne  of  the  Book,  by  the  judges,  who  were  called 
to  i  ike  cognizance  of  the  transaction ;  Exod.  xxL  If  the  Logos,  who  was  with 
the  Father,  before  the  world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  cov- 
enant to  do  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise  was 
as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  fail  of  doing  the  W' ill 
of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doing  the  Will  of  his 
Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectuaDy  working  out  redemption  for  sinners, 
then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints,  who  were  saved  from  the  bepnning  of  the 
world,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Slessiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  he  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience  unto  death, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  all  the  posterity  of  fallen  man,  that  ever 
were  saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  and  the  favor  of  God  promised  them,  and  salvation  bestowed  upon 
them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin, 
then  all  this  was  on  a  foundation  that  was  not  firm  and  stable,  but  liable  to 
fail ;  something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did  as  it  were 
trust  to  what  his  Son  had  encaged  and  promised  to  do  in  future  time ;  and  de- 
pended so  much  upon  it,  that  He  proceeded  actually  to  save  men  on  the  account 
of  it,  as  though  it  had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ's  being  liable  to  fail  of  doing  his  Will,  was 
leanir^  on  a  stan  that  was  weak,  and  might  possibly  break. — The  saints  of  old 
trusted  in  the  promises  of  a  future  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed 
by  the  MessiaJi,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it :  Abraham  saw  Christ's  day 
and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs  died  in  the  faitli  of  the  promise 
of  it. — (Heb.  xi.  13.)  But  on  this  supposition,  their  faith  and  their  comfort, 
and  their  salvation,  was  built  on  a  movable,  falhble  foundation ;  Christ  was 
not  to  them  a  tried  stone,  a  sure  foundation :  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  the  covenant  of  God  \vith  him,  concerning  the  future  glorious 
dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  seed ;  and  says  it  was  cUl  his  sal- 
vationj  and  all  his  desire :  and  comforts  himself  that  this  covenant  was  an 
^*  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  But 
if  Christ's  wciwe  might  fail,  he  was  mistaken :  His  great  comfort  was  not  built 
so  sure  as  he  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  determinations  of 

^  See  Dr.  Whitby  on  the  Fire  Points,  p.  48,  49,  50. 
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the  Free  Will  of  Christ's  human  Soul ;  which  was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and 
niight  be  determined  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of 
those,  who  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consolation 
i)f  Israel,  (Luke  ii.  25  and  3S,)  and  the  confidence  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
forsook  all  and  followed  Him,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  future 
kingdom,  were  built  on  a  sandy  foundation. 

11.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his  course  of  obedience, 
and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  pre- 
dicting his  own  future  glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  salvation  nf  the  Gentiles  through  him,  &c.,  and  in  promises  of  blessings  he 
would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future  kingdom ;  on  which  promises 
he  required  the  fiill  dependence  of  his  disciples,  (John  xiv.,)  But  the  disciples 
would  have  had  no  ground  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to 
fail  in  his  work :  and  Christ  Himself  would  have  been  guilty  of  presumption, 
in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great  things,  which  depended  on  a 
mere  contingence,  viz.,  the  determinations  of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in 
a  freedom  ad  uirumque,  to  either  sin  or  holiness,  standing  in  indifference, 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future  instances,  to  go  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and  conformed  to  the  Will 
of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  necessarily  so  confonned. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  being  a  thing  denied 
b}'  some  of  the  greatest  ArminianSy  by  Episcopius  in  particular ;  and  Ixicause 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  point  clearly  ancl  absolutely  determining  the  controversy 
lietween  Calvinists  and  ArminianSy  concerning  the  necessity  of  such  a  freedom 
of  Will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  moral  agency,  virtue,  com- 
mand or  prohibition,  promise  or  threatening,  reward  or  punishment,  praise  or 
dispraise,  merit  or  demerit.     I  now  therefore  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  whether  Chrkst,  in  his  holy  behavior  on  earth,  was  not 
thus  a  moral  agmt,  subject  to  commands,  promises,  &c. 

Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  freedom  ad  utrumlibety 
without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and  commands  ;  and  speaks  of  necessity 
as  entirely  inconsistent  with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  of 
Christ's  boinrr  the  subject  of  the  commands  of  his  Father,  John  x.  18,  and  xv. 
10.  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  he  said,  or  did,  was  in  compliance 
with  commandments  he  had  received  of  the  Father  ;  John  xii.  49,  50,  and  xiv. 
31.  And  we  often  read  of  Christ's  obedience  to  his  Father's  commands,  Rom. 
V.  19,  Pliil.  ii.  8,  Heb.  V.  8. 

The  i'>re:nentioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as  motives  to  persons 
to  do  their  duty,  or  a  beinsr  moved  and  induced  by  promues,  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  a  state  wherein  pei-sons  have  not  a  liberty  nd  utrumlibet,  but  are 
necessarily  determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  297,  311.^  But  the 
thins:  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  false,  if  the  Christian  religion 
be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  had  his  Will  infallibly,  unalterably  and  unfrustrably  determined  to 
crood,  and  that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promisees  of  glorious  rewards  made  to 
Him,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfecting  the  work  which  God 
harl  a})pointed  Him :  Isa.  liii.  10,  11,  12,  Psal.  ii.  and  ex.,  Isa.  xlix.  7,  8,  9. 
In  Luke  xxii.  28,  29,  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
ray  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me."     The  word  most  properly  signifies  to 
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appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  meaning  of  Christ's  words  is  this : 
"  As  you  have  partook  oi  my  temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and 
have  overcome,  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward,  and  to  give 
you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has  promised  me  a  kingdom  for  continuing 
steadfast,  and  overcoming  in  those  trials."  And  the  words  are  well  explained 
by  those  in  Rev.  iiL  21,  "To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  grant  to  sit  with  me 
in  my  throne;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promises  of  glorious  success  and  rewards 
made  to  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  but  the  Scriptures  plainly  represent  him 
as  using  these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  suffer ;  and 
particularly  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him, 
or  sitting  ^ath  the  Father  in  his  throne;  as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  2,  "  Let  us  lay 
aade  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the 
cn«s,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
GM." 

And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert,  that  the  holy 
and  excellent  temper  and  behavior  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he 
performed  under  such  great  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiscu^orthy ;  because 
nis  Will  was  not  free  ad  utrumquey  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but  was  unalterably 
determined  to  one ;  that  upon  this  accoimt  there  is  no  virtue  at  all,  m  all  Christ's 
humilit>',  meekness,  patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  Lea venly-mmdedness,  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  perfect  obedience  to 
his  commands,  (though  he  was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,) 
his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his  unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his 
faithfulness  to  God  and  man,  under  such  great  trials ;  his  praying  for  his  ene- 
mies, even  when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that  virtue^  when  applied  to  these 
things,  is  hut  an  empty  name  ;  that  there  was  no  merit  in  any  of  these  things ; 
that  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  of  nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of 
no  reward,  no  praise,  no  honor,  or  respect  from  God  or  man ;  because  his  Will 
was  not  indifferent,  and  free,  either  to  these  things,  or  the  contrary ;  but  under 
such  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the  things  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it 
impossible  that  he  should  choose  the  contrary ;  that  upon  this  account  (to  use 
Dr.  Whitby's  language)  it  would  be  sensibly  unreasonable  that  the  hmnan  nature 
should  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  tliat  creature  who  is  evidently  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the^r*^  bom  of  every  creature,  as  having  in  all  things  the  prc-eminencey 
and  as  the  highest  of  all  creatures  in  \irtue,  honor,  and  worthiness  of  esteem, 
praise  and  glor}',  on  the  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or  praise, 
than  tlie  very  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than  a  clock  or  mere 
machine,  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by  natural  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  Scriptural  representations  of  things,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  dwelt  Nnth  us  in  this  world, 
in  a  suffering  state,  not  ordy  to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  He,  being  in  our 
nature  and  circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and  proper 
example,  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious  and  victorious  virtue, 
and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of  the  glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  wt 
might  see  in  Him  the  beauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honor  and  glory,  and  ex- 
ceeding benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  beings  to  prac- 
tise ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  anunated,  to  seek  the  like  glory  and 
honor,  and  to  obtam  the  like  glorious  reward.     See  Heb.  ii.  9 — 14,  with  v.  8, 
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9,  and  xiL  1,  2,  3,  John  xv.  10,  Rom.  viiL  17,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12,  1  Pet. 
ii.  19,  20,  and  iv.  13.  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit,  or 
worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise  or  commendation  at  all,  in  all  that  he 
did,  because  it  was  all  necessary,  and  he  could  not  help  it ;  then  how  is  here 
any  thing  so  proper  to  animate  and  excite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well  dome,  to  seek  for  honor,  glorj-,  and  immortality  ? 

God  speaks  of  Himself  as  peculiarly  well  pleased  with  the  righteousness  of 
this  ser\-ant  of  his.  Isa.  xhi.  21,  "  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteous- 
ness' sake/'  The  sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savor  to  Cod,  but 
the  obedience  of  Christ  as  far  more  acceptable  than  they,  Psal.  xl.  6,  7, 
"  SacriJice  and  offering  Thou  didst  not  desire :  mine  ear  hast  Thou  opened" 
[as  thy  sen-ant  performing  willing  obedience] ;  "  burnt-offering  and  sin-ofiering 
hast  th(.u  not  required.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come"  [as  a  servant  that  cheerfully 
answen.  the  calls  of  his  master]  :  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God,  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  mine  heart."  Matth.  xvii.  5,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  And  Christ  tells  us  expressly,  that  the  Father  loves  him 
for  that  wonderful  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntar}'  jielding  liimself  to 
death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father's  command.  John  x.  17,  18,  "  There- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life :  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself. — ^This  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father." 

Ami  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  if  it  was  not 
worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewards,  the  heavenly  hosts  were 
exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  them,  in  Rev.  v.  8 — 12 : 
**  The  four  beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
havuig  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  fiiU  of  odors.  And  they 
sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  the'reof ;  for  thou  wast  slain. — And  I  beheldj  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  mund  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders,  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice, "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive,  as  the  reward  of  his 
obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments.  John  xii.  49,  50,  "  I  have  not 
spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  He  gave  me  a  commandment 
what  1  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak ;  and  I  know  that  his  commandment 
is  life  everlasting  :  whatsoever  1  speak  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me, 
so  I  speak,"  God  promises  to  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c.  for  his 
being  his  righteous  servant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and 
sufferinGTS.  Isa.  liii.  11,  12,  "He  shall  sec  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  sat- 
isfied :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many  :  for  he  shall 
bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  1  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death."  The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far  above  all  his 
other  servants.  Phil.  ii.  7,  8,  9,  "  He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every 
name."  Psal.  xlv.  7,  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  ynih  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows. 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits  bestowed  in  conse- 
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quence  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  reward. 
^Tiat  is  a  reward,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  conse- 
quence of  something  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behavior,  in  testimony  of 
well  pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  respect  and  favor  on  that 
account  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  make  the 
utmost  of  it,  and  add  to  the  things  contained  in  tliis  description,  proper  merit 
or  worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence. of  a  promise ; 
still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  it,  but  that  the  Scripture  is 
most  express  as  to  its  belonrinof  to  the  glory  bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his 
sufferings ;  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  obsen'cd :  there  was  a  glo- 
rious benefit  browed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  excellent,  bemg 
called  Righteousness  and  Obedience ;  there  was  great  favor,  love  and  wefl 
pleasedness,  foi  this  righteousness  and  obedience,  in  the  bestower ;  there  was 
proper  merit,  or  worthmess  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience ;  it  was  bestowed  in 
fulfilment  of  promises  made  to  that  obedience ;  and  was  bestowed  therefore,  or 
because  he  had  performed  that  obedience. 

I  mav  add  to  all  these  things,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here  in  the  flesh,  was 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam,  as  Christ  is  called,  Rom.  v.  14, 
1  Cor.  x\'.  45,  taking  on  Him  the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  imder  the  law,  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  w^as  put  into  a  state  of  trial, 
as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitby  mentions  these  three  things  as  evidences 
of  persons  being  m  a  state  of  trial  (on  the  Five  Points,  p.  298,  299),  namely, 
theu-  afflictions  boing  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  pron\ises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan's  temptations.  But 
Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each  of  these.  Concerning  promises  made 
to  liim,  I  have  spoken  already.  The  diflSculties  and  afflictions  he  met  with  in 
the  course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  temptations  or  trials,^*  Luke  xxii. 
28,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations  [or  trials'].'*^ 
Heb.  ii.  18,  "  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  /rtwfj. 
He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."  And  chap.  iv.  15,  "  We  have 
not  an  high  priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feelmg  of  our  infirmities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  as  to  his 
being  tempted  by  Satan,  it  is  what  none  will  mspute. 


SECTION   IIL 


The  Case  of  such  as  are  given  up  of  God  to  Sin,  and  of  fallen  Man  in  general,  proves 
moral  Necessity  and  Inaibility  to  be  consistent  with  blameworthiness. 

Dr.  Whitby  asserts  freedom,  not  only  from  coaction,  but  Necessity',  to  be 
essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  Sin,  and  to  an  action's  bemg  cid- 
pablcy  in  these  words  (Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  edit.  iii.  p.  348) :  "If 
they  be  thus  necessitated,  then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deser^'e  that  name ;  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of  Sin,  according  to 
St.  Austin's  definition,  that  it  be  an  action  a  quo  liberum  est  abstinere,  Tmree 
things  seem  plainly  necessary  to  make  an  action  or  omission  cidpable.  1. 
That  it  be  in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it;  for,  as  Origen,  and  all  the 
Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  nol  doing  what  he  could  not  do." 
And  elsewhere  the  Doctor  insists,  that  "  when  any  do  evil  of  Necessity,  what 
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they  do  iS  no  vice,  that  they  are  guilty  of  no  fault,*  are  worthy  of  no  blame, 
dispraise,?  or  dishonor, J  but  are  unblamable.  "§ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby's  sense  of  Necessit}',  they  will  prove 
all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given  up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit 
after  they  are  thus  given  up.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  judicially 
given  up  to  sin  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us ;  such  a  thing  being 
often  there  spoken  of;  as  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  12,  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own 
hearts'  lust,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels."  Acts  vii.  42,  "  Then 
God  turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."  Rom.  i.  24, 
*•  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their 
own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between  themselves."  Ver.  26,  "  Foi 
this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  vile  affections."  Ver.  28,  "  And  even  as 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  convenient." 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God's  giving  men  wp  to 
ihctt  t)um  hearts^  lusts  signifies :  it  is  sufficient  to  obser\'c,  that  hereby  is  cer- 
tainly meant  God's  so  ordering  or  disposing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
either  by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  men's 
continuing  in  tneir  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up  to,  so  much  is  the  con- 
sequence of  their  being  given  up,  whether  that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does 
not  order  things  so,  by  action  or  pennission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence, 
then  the  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence.  If  good 
be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mercy  is  to  be  acknowledged 
m  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be  contrary  to  God's  judgment  in  giving  up 
to  evil.  If  the  event  must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  conse- 
quence, then  the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment,  must  be  the 
subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  necessary. 

If  not  only  coadion,  but  all  J^Tecrssify,  will  prove  men  blameless,  then  Judas 
was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given  him  over,  and  had  alrearly  declared  his 
certain  damnation,  and  that  he  should  verili/  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin 
i:i  betrapng  his  master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing  is  spoken  of  by 
Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more  heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  cm- 
c  ifying  him.  And  the  Jews  in  Eg^pt,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  were  guilty  of  no 
sin,  in  their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  sworn  by  his  great 
name^  that  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the  movth  of  any  man  of  Ju^ 
da/i,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,     Jer.  xhv.  26. 

Dr.  Whitby  (Discourse  on  Five  Points,  p.  302,  303)  denies,  that  men,  in 
this  world,  are  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin,  that  their  Wills  should  be  necessa- 
rily determined  to  evil ;  though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding 
.lirficulf  for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent,  and  poweriiil  inclination,  to 
-.vliat  is  evil.— But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be  just  as  he  represents,  the 
judiTinent  of  giving  up  to  sin  vriW  no  better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  lib- 
erty, which  ^s  essential  to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  su])pose  it  to 
lender  the  avoiding  of  Sin  impossible.  For  if  an  i7npossibility  of  avoiding  Sin 
whfdly  excuses  a  man;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  its  being  dillicult  to  avoid  it, 
excusc»s  him  in  part ;  ami  this  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If 
the  influence  of  moral  impossibility  or  inability  be  the  same,  to  excuse  persons 
in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thmg,  as  that  of  natural  inability  (which  is 
supposed),  tiien  undoubtedly,  in  like  manner,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  in- 
fluence to  excuse  with  natural  difficulty.     But  all  allow,  that  natural  impossi- 

•  Discourtc  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  347,  360,  377.  t  303,  326,  329,  and  many  other  place*. 

t  371.  §  304,  361. 
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bility  wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part,  and  mako 
the  act  or  omission  less  blamable  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty.  All  natural 
difficulty  accordmg  to  the  plainest  dictate  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in 
some  degree,  so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blamable,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difficult}  in  the  case :  and  so  the  greater  the,  difficulty  is,  still  the  more  excusa- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  difficulty.  And  as  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses  and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficulty  approaches 
to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  in  proportion  to 
that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  moral  impossibility  or  necessity,  be  just  the 
same  with  natural  necessity  or  coaction,  as  to  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect, 
then  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty,  does  not  diner  in 
influence,  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficulty,  arising  from  a  strong  bias 
or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whitby  owns  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  So  that  the  faiJt  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened, 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten  degrees 
of  moral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible,  and  so  wholly  excuse,  then 
if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  difficulty,  the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is 
nine  degrees  in  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  difficult)'  at  all : 
and  he  nas  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The  reason  is  plain  on  Armin^ 
tan  principles,  viz.,  because  as  difficulty  by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  Will, 
is  increased,  liberty  of  indifference,  and  self-determination  in  the  Will,  is 
d'uninished ;  so  much  hinderancc  and  impediment  is  there,  in  the  way  of  the 
WilFs  acting  freely,  by  mere  self-determination.  And  if  ten  degrees  of  such 
hinderance  take  away  all  such  liberty,  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts 
in  ten,  and  leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but  one 
degree  of  blamableness,  ceteris  paribus^  in  the  neglect ;  the  man  being  no 
further  blamable  in  what  he  does,  or  neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  affair  : 
for  blame  or  praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of 
liberty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one  way,  and  diffi- 
culty of  going  the  contrary,  never  causes  a  person  to  be  at  all  more  ex-posed  to 
sin,  or  any  thing  blamable :  because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the 
less  is  required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect,  exposedness  to  sin  or 
fault  is  increased,  viz.,  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  the  evil  action  or  omis- 
sion ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect,  to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sin- 
fulness or  blamablenes  of  the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
proportion.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be  intelligent,  and  a 
free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving  power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act 
and  produce  effects  to  a  certain  degree,  ex,  gr,  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  requir- 
ed of  it,  in  ordinary  curcumstances,  to  move  itself  down  vrith  that  force ;  for 
which  it  has  power  and  full  liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it 
failed  of  it.  But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  m  the 
opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counterbalances  its  self-moving  power, 
and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  move  down  at  all ;  this  therefore  wholly 
excuses  it  from  any  such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine 
pounds  in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible,  but  yet  more 
difficult :  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  down  with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but 
however  this  is  all  that  is  required  of  it  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  wholly 
excused  from  nine  parts  of  its  motion :  and  if  the  scale,  under  these  circumstan- 
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rf'f  *M!ffkd8  to  move,  and  remains  at  rest,  all  that  it  will  be  blamed  for,  will  be 
t%  neefect  of  that  one  tenth  part  of  its  motion ;  which  it  had  as  much  libertr 
and  advantage  tot,  as  in  usual  circumstances  it  has  for  theffreater  motion,  whicji 
in  wch  a  case  would  be  required.  So  that  this  new  difficulty,  does  not  at  all 
increafle  its  ezposedness  to  any  thing  blameworthy 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  man's  duty,  or 
prodirity  to  sm,  through  a  bein^  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any 
odier  means  whatsoever,  is  an  mconsistence,  according  to  Dr.  'U'hitbv's  notions 
^  of  libefty,  virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  sin  and  blame,  and 
*  the  d(Mnff  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  must  be  alwavs  e^ally  eaaj. 
Dr.  WhiAy's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin,  &c.,  led  him  into  another 
mat  iBOonsisteQca  He  abundantly  insists,  that  necesriQr  is  inconostent  with 
Bm  natureof  un  or  &ult  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  p.  14,  ^  Who 
can  Uame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  oould  not  helpl**  And  p.  IS,  ^  It 
being  sensibly  unjust,  to  punish  any  man  for  doing  that  which  was  never  in  his 
power  to  avoid."  And  m  p.  341,  to  confirm  his  opinicm,  he  quotes  one  of  ihe 
Fathera,  siqriag,  <<  Why  doUi  God  command,  if  man  hath  not  free  Will  and 
power  to  cbejT*  And  again  in  the  same  and  the  next  page, "  Who  will  not 
oty  out,  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him,  that  hath  not  liberty  to  do  what  is 
fwnmanded ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  him,  that  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  do  wWt  is  required  V*  And  in  p.  373,  he  dtes  another  saying :  **  A  Jaw  is 
given  to  him  tiiat  can  turn  to  both  parts,  L  a  obqr  or  transgress  it :  but  no  lawr 
esB  be  against  him  who  is  bound  l^  nature." 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  man  is  not  able  to  p&- 
farm  peinct  obeifieiice.  In  p.  166,  he  has  these  wcnrds :  *^  The  nature  of  Adami 
bad  power  to  continue  mnocent,  and  without  sin;  whereas  it  is  certain  our  na^ 
tare  never  had." — But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  innocent  and  with^ 
out  an,  thai  sin  is  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we  may  be  sinful  in  that 
which  we  have  not  power  to  avoid  ;  and  these  things  cannot  be  true  which  he 
asserts  elsewhere,  namely,  "  That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  sins  of  omission 
nor  ccMnmission,  would  d^erve  that  name,"  (p.  348.)  If  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  to  be  blameless :  and. 
if  so,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  being  blameworthy. — And  how  does  this  con- 
sist vrith  what  he  so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
praise?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obedience,  to 
aO  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  breaking  some 
commands,  in  some  degree  ;  having  no  power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  com- 
inanded.  And  if  so,  why  does  he  cry  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of 
commanding  beyond  what  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

And  Arminians  in  general  are  very  inconsistent  with  themselves  in  what 
they  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this  respect  They  strenuously  main- 
tain, that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God,  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  pre- 
sent power  and  ability  to  perform ;  and  also  hold,  that  we  are  now  unable  to 
perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  for  the  imperfections 
of  our  coediencey  and  has  made  way,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  might  be 
accepted  instead  of  perfect :  wherem  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves 
into  the  grossest  inconsistence.  For  (as  I  have  observed  elsewhere), "  they  hold, 
that  God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigorous  constitution  or  law,, 
that  they  were  under  origmally;  and  instead  of  it,  his  introduced  a  more  uiild 
constitution,  and  put  as  under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imper- 
fect sincere  obedience,  in  comqliance  with  our  poor,  infirm,  impotent  circum- 
nces  mnce  the  fall." 
Vol.  IL  13 
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Now,  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  I  would  ask,  what  law 
these  imperfections  of  our  obedience  are  a  breach  of  ?  If  they  are  a  breach  of 
no  law  that  we  were  ever  under,  then  they  are  not  sins.  And  if  they  be  not 
ans,  what  need  of  Christ's  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  But  if  they  are  sins,  and 
the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it  ?  They  cannot  be  a  breach  of  their 
new  law ;  for  that  requires  no  other  than  imperfect  obedience,  or  obedience  with 
imperfections :  and  therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is 
no  breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.  And  they  cannot  be  a  breach  of 
their  old  law  ;  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely  abolished  ;  and  we  never  were  under 
it  They  say,  it  would  not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  be- 
cau««  it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to  punish  us 
for  failing  of  it  And  therefore,  by  their  own  scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our 
obedience  do  not  deserve  to  be  punished.  What  need  therefore  of  Christ's  dy- 
ing, to  satisfy  for  them  ?  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  which 
is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  stfferingt  What  need  of 
Christ's  dying,  to  purchase,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  should  be  accepted, 
when,  according  to  their  scheme,  it  would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other 
obedience  than  imperfect  should  be  required  ?  What  need  of  Christ's  djrinff  to 
make  way  for  Grod's  accepting  such  an  obedknce,  as  it  would  be  unjust  in  him 
not  to  accept  1  Is  there  any  need  of  Christ's  dying,  to  prevail  with  God  not  to 
do  unrighteously  1  If  it  be  said,  that  Christ  died  to  so  satisfy  that  old  law  for 
ais,  that  so  we  might  not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  being 
under  a  more  mild  law  :  still  I  would  inquire,  what  need  of  Christ's  dying,  that 
we  might  not  be  under  a  law  ,  which  (by  their  principles)  it  would  be  in  itself 
4injust  that  we  should  be  under,  whether  Christ  had  died  or  no ,  because,  in  our 
.present  state,  we  are  not  able  to  keep  it  ? 

So  the  Arminians  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only  in  what  they 
say  of  the  need  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  atone  for  those  imperfections,  whicn 
we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what  they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to 
.enable  men  to  perform  the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  "  I  grant  (says  Dr. 
Stebbing*),  indeed,  that  by  reason  of  original  sin,  we  are  utterly  disabled  for  the 
.performance  of  the  condition,  without  new  grace  from  God.  But  I  say  then, 
that  he  gives  such  grace  tx)  all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the  condition 
is  truly  possible :  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  righteously  re- 
quire it"  If  Dr.  Stebbing  intends  to  speak  properly,  by  ^race  he  must  mean, 
that  assistance  which  is  oi  grace,  or  of  free  favor  and  kindness.  But  yet  in 
the  same  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  very  unreasonable,  unjust  and  cruel ^  for  God 
to  acquire  that,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by  origi- 
nal Sin.  If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assistance  and  ability  to  per- 
form the  condition  of  pardon  ?  Or  why  is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace, 
that  is  an  absolute  debt,  which  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  would  be 
unjust  and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that,  as  Ike  condition  of 
jHirdon,  which  we  cannot  perform  without  it 

*  Treatise  of  the  Operationa  of  the  Spirit,  second  edition,  p.  112, 113. 
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SECTION    IV. 


Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  eonaittent  with  moral  Inability  to  ob^» 

It  b»ng  so  much  ininsted  on  by  Arminian  writers,  that  necessity  is  inconsis- 
tent with  Law  or  Command,  and  particularly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God  bjr 
his  command  should  require  that  of  m^  which  they  are  unable  to  do^  not 
allowing  in  dns  case  for  any  difference  that  there  is  lietween  natural  and  moral 
Inabilibr ;  I  would  therefore  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. 

And,  foft  the  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  following 
dnnga. 

X.  Thft  Will  itself,  and  not  only  those  actions  which  are  the  effects  of  thft 
WiD,  is  thf"  proper  olject  of  preceptor  Command.  That  is,  such  orsuch  astate 
or  adsof  men^  Wills,  is  in  many  cases,  properly  required  of  them  by  Command  j 
and'not  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  thev  bodies  or  mind^  only  that  are  the 
eoDsequences  of  vohtion.  This  is  most  manifest :  for  it  is  the  soul  only  that  is 
poper^  and  directly  the  subject  of  precepts  or  commands;  that  only  heme  ca« 
panle.of  receiving  or  perceivmg  commands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  oody 
are  matter  of  command,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and  connected  ^rith 
its  ads.  But  now  the  sdm  has  no  other  faculty  whereby  it  can,  in  the  most 
direct  and  proper  sense,  consent,  yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  command,  but  the 
faculty  of  uie  Will ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly  £s» 
obey,  or  refuse  compliance ;  for  the  yery  notions  of  consenting^  yUtding^ 
QtxijfUngy  eomolyingy  refusin^j  rejectingf  dtc.,  are,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  noming  but  certain  acts  of  the  Will.  Obedience,  in  the  primary 
nature  of  it,  is  the  submitting  and  yielding  of  the  Will  of  one  to  the  Will  of 
anodier.  Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  Will  of  the 
commanded  to  the  manifested  Will  of  the  commander.  Other  acts  that  are  not 
the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  certain  motions  of  the  body  and  alterations  in  the  soul, 
are  obedience  or  disobedience  only  indirectly  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
state  or  acts  of  the  Will,  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So  that  it 
is  manifest,  the  Will  itself  may  be  required,  and  the  being  of  a  good  Will  is  the 
most  proper,  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
prescribed  or  required  by  command  or  precept,  nothing  can ;  for  other  things  can 
be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are  the  fruits  of  a  good 
Will. 

Cord,  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  Will,  or  a  series  of  acts,  one  follow- 
ing another,  arxl  one  the  effect  of  another,  the  first  and  determining  act  is  properly 
the  subject  of  command,  and  not  the  consequent  acts  only,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it.  Yea,  it  is  this  more  especially,  which  is  that  which  command  or  pre- 
cept has  a  proper  respect  to  ;  because  it  is  this  act  that  determines  the  whole 
affair  :  in  this  act  the  obedience  or  disobedience  lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  the 
consequent  acts  being  all  subject  to  it,  and  governed  and  determined  by  it.  This 
determining,  govermng^  act  must  be  the  proper  subject  of  precept,  or  none. 

Corol.  2.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  there  be  any 
sort  of  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soid,  prior  to  all  free  acts  of  the  Will  or  acts  of 
choice  in  the  case  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts  of  the  Will  shall  be ; 
that  act  or  exertion  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be  subject  to  command  or  pre- 
cept, in  any  respect  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  oi 
remotely.    Such  acts  cannot  be  subject  to  commands  directly^  because  they  ai 
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no  acts  of  the  Will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will, 
detennining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts :  they  not  being  acts  of  the  Will,  there 
can  be  in  them  no  consent  to,  or  compliance  with,  any  command.  Neither  can 
they  be  subject  to  command  or  precept,  indirectly  or  remotely  ;  for  they  are  not 
80  much  as  the  effects  or  consequences  of  the  Will,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts^^So 
that  if  there  be  any  obedience  in  that  ori^al  act  of  the  soui,  determining  all 
volitions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherein  the  Will  has  no  concern  at  all ;  it 
preceding  every  act  of  Will.  And  therefore,  if  the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys 
in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  involuntarily  ;  there  is  no  willing  obedience  or  rebellion, 
no  compliance  or  opposition  of  the  W  ill  in  the  affair :  ai^  what  sort  of  obedi^ice 
or  rebelUon  b  this  ? 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consisting  in  the 
soul's  determining  its  own  acts  of  Will,  instead  of  being  essential  to  moral  agency, 
and  to  men's  being  the  subjects  of  moral  government  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
it  For  if  the  soud  determmes  all  its  acts  of  Will,  it  is  therein  subject  to  no 
command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed ;  because  its  ori^nal 
determining  act  is  no  act  of  Will  or  choice,  it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition, 
to  every  ad  of  Will.  And  the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  command  in  the 
act  of  the  Will  itself  which  dei>ends  on  the  foregoing  determining  act,  and  ib 
determined  by  it ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  necessary,  bemg  me  necessary  consequence 
and  effect  of  that  prior  determining  act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the 
man  be  a  subject  of  command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  ;  because 
these  arb  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  tlie  acts  of  the  Will  them- 
selves. So  that  mankind,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  subjects  of  command 
or  moral  government  in  nothing ;  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  it  is  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  the  Calvinists,  that 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  and  with  the  use  of  laws,  precepts, 
prohibitions,  promises  or  threatenings»  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever 
to  make  their  principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  there 
is  no  prior  determimng  act  of  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts  of  the  Will,  but  that 
volitions  are  events  that  come  to  pass  by  pure  accident,  without  any  determining 
cause,  this  is  most  palpably  inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  plain  ihdn  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  regulate  per- 
fect accident ;  which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being  pure  accident,  is  in  no  case 
regmlated  by  any  thing  preceding  ;  but  happens,  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by 
chance,  without  any  cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepts 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essential  to  that  lib- 
erty, which  is  requisite  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the  end  of  laws  is  to  hind  to  one 
fide  ;  and  the  end  of  commands  is  to  turn  the  Will  one  way  ;  and  therefore 
they  are  of  no  use,  unless  they  turn  or  bias  the  Will  that  way.  But  if  liberty 
consists  in  indifference,  then  their  biassing  the  Will  one  way  only,  destroys  lib* 
erty ;  as  it  puts  the  Will  out  of  equilibrium.  So  that  the  Will,  having  a  bias, 
through  the  influence  of  binding  law,  laid  upon  it,  is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to 
determine  itself  which  way  it  will,  without  influence  from  without 

II.  Having  shown  that  the  Will  itself,  especially  in  those  acts,  which  are 
original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case,  is  the  proper  subject  of  precept 
and  command,  and  not  only  those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.,  which  are  the 
effects  of  the  Will ;  I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  observe  that  the  ver\' 
opposition  or  defect  of  the  Will  itself,  in  that  act,  which  is  its  original  and  deter- 
mining  act  in  the  case ;  I  say  the  Will's  opposition  in  this  act  to  a  tiling  proposed 
or  commanded,  or  its  failing  of  compliance^  mipHes  a  moral  Inability  to  mat  thing : 


ttfeEpOK  or  ttai'insjk  in 

•r,  m  other  words,  wheoevar  a  ocmimaiid  reqiures  a  certaiii  state  or  act  of  tbe 
Willy  andlte  peaon  oomfflanded,  notwithstanding  the  command  and  the  dream- 
•tanees  mider  which  it  is  exhibited,  still  finds  his  Will  opposite  or  wanting;]!! 
Hud,  belonpng  to  its  state  or  acts,  tthich  U  originttl  and  determimng  in  th€ 
affair,  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  that  command. 

TUs  is  manifest  from  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part,  concerning  the 
natnre  of  mora/  Inability,  as  distinguished  firom  naiural ;  wkere  it  wasobsenred^ 
thai  a  Hiaa  may  thai  be  said  to  be  morally  unaUe  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  k 
under  the  influence  or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of  in^  , 
cHnntiwii  under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evident,  firom  what 
has  been  befi>re  proved,  that  the  Will  is  always,  and  in  eveiy  individual  acl^ 
necessarily  determmed  by  the  stmngest  motive  ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go 
agamit  the  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  greatest  strength 
and  advantage  to  move  the  Will—  But  not  further  to  inrist  on  these  things,  tne 
trath  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  Viz.,  that  when  the  Will  is  opposite  to,  at, 
fiiBnig  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing  tn  iU  tynginal^  ddemUning  indinahon  or 
•tf.itiBnot  able  to  comply,  appears  by  the  connderation  of  these  two  tbngs. 

L  The  Will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  oppofidte  leading  act  or  mclination, 
Oii  when  actually  under  the  influence  of  it,  is  not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  cc»^ 
mg^,  to  make  an  altoution,  in  orderto  a  compliance.  The  inclination  is  unable 
Is  diai^  itself:  and  that  for  this  plam  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  indine  to 
ihmgr  tmit  Present  choice  cannot  at  present  choose  to  be  otherwise  :  ftr 
All  would  be  aifretetit  to  choose  sometiiihg  diverse  from  what  is  at  pretmU 
ehosen.'  If  the  Will,  all  things  now  conndered,  indmes  or  chooses  to  go  that  . 
wqr,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considered,  to  go  the  other  way,  and  so 
csBiiot  choose  to  be  made  to  ^  the  other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mixid  is  now 
flneady  inclined  to  change  itself  to  a  different  inclination,  is  to  supnose  the  mind 
is  now  truly  mclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined.  The  Will  may  oppose 
9Dme  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposed  to,  but  not  its  own  present  act 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Will  should  comply  with  the  thing  commanded, 
with  respect  to  its  Ifiading  ad^  by  any  act  of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse 
orqiposite  leading  and  uriginai  acty  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  in- 
floence  of  that  detertmning  ckoke  or  indinatitm  ;  so  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
<letermined  to  a  compliance  by  any  foregoing  act ;  for,  by  the  very  supposition, 
there  is  no  foregoing  act ;  the  opposite  or  noncomplying  act  being  that  act  which 
is  original  and  ddermining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so,  that  if  tlus^ 
Jhd  Oiiermining  ad  be  found  noncomplying,  on  the  proposal  of  the  command, 
the  mind  is  morally  unable  to  obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to 
simpose  it  to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  \\s  first  determining  ad  to  be  other- 
wise, and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regulate  itsfrst  governing  and 
regulating  ad,  which  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  Will, 
determining  its  first  determ'mine  act ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  lead- 
ing and  governing  the  original  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is  a  contra- 
diction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not  any  ability  to  Will 
ccotraiY  to  what  it  does  Will,  in  the  original  and  leading  act  of  the  Will,  be- 
cause there  is  supposed  to  be  no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise, 
uid  the  Will  cannot  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  present 
incline  to  a  diange  ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for  the  present  to/oroear  to 
proceed  to  action,  and  to  take  time  for  deliberation  ;  which  may  be  an  occa^on 
of  the  change  of  the  inclination, 

I  answer,  (1.)  In  this  objection  that  seems  to  be  forgotten  which  was  ob- 
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served  before,  viz.,  that  the  determining  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  is 
itself  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercises 
ability  and  freedom,  then  this,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  all  that  can  be  con^ 
manded  or  required  by  precept.  And  if  this  act  be  the  commanded  act,  then  all 
that  has  been  observed  concerning  the  commanded  act  of  the  W  ill  remains  true, 
that  the  very  want  of  it  is  a  moral  Inability  to  exert  it,  &c.  (2.)  We  are 
fflpeaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  Will  in  the  case,  or  about 
the  affair;  and  if  a  determining  to  deliberate,  or  on  the  contrary,  to  proceed 
immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and  leading  act ;  or  whether  it 
be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act  before  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  w^hatever 
be  the  original  and  leading  act ;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  good,  that  the 
noncompliance  of  the  leading  act  implies  moral  Inability  to  comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral  Inability  equal, 
and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  Will  otherwise  than  they  actually  do  Will, 
in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in  every  instance : 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things  may  be  observed.  Firsts 
That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant  as  really  unable  ;  then,  so  far  as  the 
Inability  is  merely  moral,  it  is  true,  the  Will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral 
necessitv  and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly  in  one 
case  as  another ;  as  1  humbly  conceive  has  been  perfectly  and  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Essay.  But 
yet,  in  some  respect,  the  InabiUty  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances 
than  others ;  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable  (if  moral  Inability  can  truly 
be  called  InabilityJ,  yet  he  may  be  further  from  being  able  to  do  some  things 
than  others.  As  it  is  in  things,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do. — A  per- 
son, whose  stren^h  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
poimds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lifl  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten 
thousands  pounds  ;  but  yet  he  is  further  from  being  able  to  lifl  the  latter  weight 
than  the  former  ;  and  so,  according  to  common  use  of  speech,  has  a  greater  In- 
abiUty for  it  So  it  is  in  moral  Inability.  A  man  is  truly  morally  unable  to 
choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclination,  which  in  the  least  degree  prevails ;  or, 
contrary  to  that  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  strength  and  advantage 
now  to  move  the  Will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior  to  all  other  motives  in  view ; 
but  yet  he  is  further  from  ability  to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and 
deeply  rooted  inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceedmg  all  others  in  strength. 
And  again,  the  Inability  may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  greater  in  some  instan- 
ces than  others,  as  it  may  be  more  general  and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind. 
So  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  in  a  different  st^nse,  and  to  be  further  from 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  is  general  and  hahitxudj  than 
they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  is  occasional  and  f  articular*  Thus 
in  cases  of  natural  Inability  ;  he  that  is  born  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to 
see,  in  a  different  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  being  able  to 
see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloud  or  mist 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  con- 
cerning the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong  and  settled  habits  should  be  here 
remembered,  viz.,  that  fixed  habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  occasional  volition y  namely,  that  endeavors  to 
avoid  future  voUtions  of  that  kind,  which  are  agreeable  to  such  a  habit,  much 
more  frequently  and  commonly  prove  vain  and  insufficient.  For  though  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  any  true,  sincere  desires  and  endeavors  against  a 

*  See  UusdifttioctioQ  of  moral  InabiUty  explained  in  Part  I.  Seot.  IV. 
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present  Tolitkm  or  cfamce,  yet  there  may  be  against  Tolitknifl  of  that  kind,  when 
mwed  at  a  distance.  A  person  may  denre  and  use  means  to  preTent  fiitarf^ 
ezerdses  of  a  certain  inclination ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may  widi  the  habit  might 
be  xemoved  ;  bat  his  desires  and  endeavors  may  be  ineflfectuaL  The  man  may 
be  said  in  some  sense  to  be  unable ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  unable  is  a  relative 
terwif  and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  ^eavors ;  yet  not  with  regard  to  present, 
but  remote  oideavors. 

^ecowtfy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  acoordmg  to  what  was  observed  before, 
that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  is  merely  moral,  is  propo-ly  called  by 
the  name  of  Inability  ;  and  that  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may 
be  said  to  have  a  thmg  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  nis  dection  ;  and  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unable  todo  a  thmg,  when  he  can, if  he  now  pleases,  or  whenever 
he  has  a  proper,  direct  and  immraiate  desire  for  it  As  to  those  desires  and  en* 
deavorSyUiat  mav  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  haUt,  with  regard  to  whkh 
men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those  exercises,  they  are  remote  deores 
and  endeavors  in  two  rejects.  Fird^  as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  againstpres- 
cni  volitions,  but  only  agiunst  volitions  of  such  a  kind,  when  viewed  at  a  distance. 
Seamdlfj  as  to  theirno^ure  ;  these  opposite  desires  are  not  directly  and  properly 
against  the  habit  and  inclination  itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised ; 
nr  these,  in  themselves  considered,  are  agreeable  $  but  s^ainst  somethiTC  else, 
that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence ;  the  opposition  of  the  mind  is  leveU 
kd  entireljr  against  this  ;  the  inclination  or  voUtions  themselves  are  not  at  all 
opposed  du^tly,  and  for  their  own  sake;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotdly  on 
me  account  of  something  alien  and  fordm. 

IIL  Though  the  opposition  of  the  Will  itself,  or  the  very  want  of  Will  to 
a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  that  thing;  yet,  if  it  b^  as 
has  bea  aheady  shown,  that  the  being  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  Will,  is  a 
thing  most  properly  required  by  command ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state 
or  act  of  Will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and  which 
may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  therefore  those  things  may 
properly  be  commanded,  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability  for. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  Will,  may  be  required  by  command,  as  does  not 
already  exist.  For  if  that  volition  only  may  be  commanded  to  be  which  already 
is,  there  could  be  no  use  of  precept ;  commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfectly 
vain  and  impertinent  And  not  onlj  may  such  a  Will  be  required,  as  is  want- 
ing before  the  command  is  given,  but  also  such  as  may  possibly  be  wanting 
afterwards ;  such  as  the  exhibition  of  the  command  may  not  be  effectual  to 
produce  or  excite. — Otherwise,  no  such  things  as  disobedience  to  a  proper  and 
rightful  command  is  possible  in  any  case ;  and  there  is  no  case  supposable  or 
pos^ble,  wherein  there  can  be  an  inexcusable  or  faulty  disobedience ;  which 
Arminians  cannot  affirm  consistently  with  their  principles  :  for  this  makes  obe- 
dience to  just  and  proper  commands  always  necessary^  and  Disobedience  im- 
possible. And  so  the  Arminiun  would  overthrow  himself,  yielding  the  very 
point  we  are  upon,  which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz.,  that  law  and  command 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobedience,  which  is  implied  in  the 
opposition  or  defect  of  inclination,  remaining  after  the  command  is  exhibited, 
then  wickedness  always  carries  that  in  it  which  excuses  it  It  is  evermore  so, 
that  by  how  much  the  more  wickedness  there  is  in  a  man's  heart,  by  so  much 
is  his  inclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  therefore,  has 
he  of  moral  Inability  to  the  good  required.  His  moral  InabiU^,  consisting  in 
the  strength  of  his  evil  inclination,  is  the  very  thing  wherein  his  wickedness 
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coiunsts ;  and  yet,  according  to  ^rminian  principles,  it  must  be  a  thing  incon- 
sistent with  wickedness ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much 
is  he  the  further  from  wickedness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inability  alone  (which 
consists  in  disinclination)  never  renders  any  thing  improperly  the  subject  matter 
of  precept  or  command,  and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience,  or 
want  of  conformity  to  a  command. 

Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capacity,  or  external 
hinderance  (which  alone  is  properly  called  Inability),  without  doubt  wholly 
excuses,  or  makes  a  thing  improperly  the  matter  of  command.  If  men  are  ex- 
cused from  doing  or  acting  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded,  it  must 
be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  tiiiat  is  not  m  the  Will  itself,  but  extrinsic  to 
it ;  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body,  or  outward  circumstances. 

Here  two  or  three  things  may  be  observed : 

1.  As  to  spiritual  duties  or  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the  state  or  immanent 
acts  of  the  Will  itself,  or  of  the  affections  (which  are  only  certain  modes  of  the 
exercise  of  the  WiD),  if  persons  are  justly  excused,  it  must  be  tlirough  want  of 
capacity  in  the  natural  faculty  of  understanding.  Thus  the  same  spiritual  duties, 
or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be  required  of  men,  as  may 
be  of  angels ;  the  capacity  of  understanding  being  so  much  inferior.  So  men 
cannot  be  required  to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  see,  01  hear  of,  or  come  to  the  knowledge  of,  in  any  way  agreeable 
to  the  natural  state  and  capacity  of  the  human  understandinjg.  iBut  the  in- 
sufficiency of  motives  will  not  excuse ;  unless  their  being  insufficient  arises  not 
from  the  moral  state  of  the  Will  or  incUnation  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the 
natural  understanding.  The  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be 
a  motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person,  that  receives  the  kind- 
ness, through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper :  m  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  motive  arises  from  the  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does 
not  at  all  excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  gratitude, 
being  unknown,  there  being  no  means  of  information  adequate  to  the  state  and 
measure  of  the  person's  faculties,  this  insufficiency  is  attended  with  a  natural 
Inability  which  entirely  excuses. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations  of  mind,  which 
do  not  consist  in  the  immanent  acte  or  state  of  the  Will  itself,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  required  as  effects  of  the  Will ;  I  say,  in  such  supposed  effects  of  the  WiU, 
in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  of  understanding ;  that  Ina- 
Inlity,  and  that  only  excuses,  which  consists  in  want  of  connection  between 
them  and  the  Will.  If  the  Will  fully  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does 
not  prove,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  volition, 
the  man  is  perfectly  excused  ;  he  has  a  natural  Inability  to  the  thing  required. 
For  the  Will  itself,  as  has  been  observed,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately required  by  Command  ;  and  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  Will.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  Will,  the  person  has 
done  his  duty ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  to* 
lition,  that  is  not  owing  to  him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inability  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
so  all  Inability  that  excuses,  may  be  resolved  into  one  thing,  namely,  want  of 
natural  capacity  or  strength  ;  either  capacity  of  understanding,  or  external 
strength.  For  when  there  are  external  defects  and  obstacles,  they  would  be 
no  ob^acles,  were  it  not  for  the  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding 
and  strength. 


CaroL  If  fhingi  for  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability,  rtixy  properly  be 
die  Blatter  of  precept  or  command,  then  they  may  abo  of  mTitation  and  coim- 
seL  Commands  and  invitations  come  veiy  much  to  the  same  thing ;  the  diffei^ 
ence  is  only  drcnmstantial :  commands  are  as  much  a  mtoifestation  of  the  Will 
of  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimonies  of  expectation  tt 
compliance.  The  difference  between  them  lies  jn  nothing  that  touches  the 
aSair  in  hand.  The  main  difference  between  command  and  mvitation  consists  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In  the  latter  it 
is  lus  kindneis,  the  goodness  which  his  Will  arises  from :  in  the  former  it  is  his 
sMfAarOy.  But  whatever  be  the  ground  of  the  Will  of  him  that  speaks,  or  the 
enforcement  of  what  he  says,  yet,  sedng  neither  lus  Will  nor  expectation  is 
any  more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  therefore  a  person's  being 
known  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  Ae  thing  to  which  he  is  directed  hy  InvUa^ 
fum,  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  insincerity  in  him  that  directs  in  manifestm^ 
dther  a  Will,  or  expectation  which  he  has  not,  than  his  being  known  to  be 
morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  to  hy  command.  So  that  all  thisjgrand 
oUectkm  of  Arminians  against  the  babihty  of  foUen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  goeroel  duties,  from  the  ancerity  of  Otoffn 
^  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force. 


SECTION    V. 


Tbat  Sincerity  or  Decree  and  Endeavors,  which  is  sap^iosed  to  excuse  in  the  Non» 
performance  of  Things  in  themselves  good,  particularly  considered. 

It  is  what  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  though  they  are  not 
able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repentance  of  sin,  love  of  God,  a  cordial 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  exhibited  and  offered  in  the  gospel,  &c,  yet  they  may 
sincerely  desire  and  endeavor  these  things  ;  and  therefore  must  be  excused  ;  it 
being  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omission  of  those  things,  which  they 
sncerely  desire  and  endeavor  to  do,  but  cannot  do. 

Concern'm^  this  matter,  the  following  things  may  be  observed  : 

1.  What  IS  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross  absurdity  ;  even 
that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire  those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  accept- 
ance, choice,  rejection,  &c,  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  Will  itself,  or  in 
the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  perform  or 
exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  should 
directly,  properly  and  sincerely  incline  to  have  an  inclination,  which  at  the  same 
time  b  contrary  to  his  inclination  :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  inclined 
to  that,  to  which  he  is  inclined.  If  a  man,  in  the  state  and  acts  of  his  Will  and 
inclination,  does  properly  and  directly  fall  in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  per- 
forms them  :  for  the  duties  themselves  consist  in  that  very  thine  ;  they  consost 
in  the  slate  and  acts  of  the  Will  being  so  formed  and  directed.  If  the  soul  properly 
and  sincerely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act  of  Will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein 
makes  that  choice  its  own.  Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falk  in  with  a  pro- 
posed direction  of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  move  in  that  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  willingness  for  those  inward  duties,  in 
such  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to  these  duties  only  indirectly  and  re- 
motely, and  is  improperly  represented  as  a  willingness  for  them ;  not  only 
because  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects  those  good  volitions  only  in  a 
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distant  view,  and  with  respect  to  future  time  ;  but  also  because  evermore,  not 
these  th'mgs  themselves,  but  something  else,  th§it  b  aUen  and  foreign,  is  the  ob- 
ject that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

-^  A  drunkard,  who  contmues  in  his  drunkenness,  being  under  the  power  of  a 
love,  and  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  without  any  love  to  virtue ;  but 
being  also  extremely  covetous  and  close,  and  veiy  much  exercised  and  grieved 
at  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  Will  is  to  gratify  his  extravagant 
appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart  to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance, 
and  forsake  his  excesses,  through  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  money  : 
but  still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenness ;  his  wishes  and  endeavors  are  insum- 
dcni  ar^d  ineffectual  :  such  a  man  has  no  proper,  direct,  sincere  willingness  to 
forsake  this  vice,  and  the  vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  volunta- 
rily in  continuing  to  drink  to  excess  :  his  desire  is  very  improperly  called  a 
willingness  to  be  temperate  ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of  that  virtue  ;  for  it  is  not 
that  vurtue,  that  terminates  his  wishes  ;  nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  to  it. 
It  is  only  the  saving  his  money ^  and  avoiding  poverty,  that  terminates  and  ex- 
hausts tlie  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The  virture  of  temperance  is  regarded 
only  very  indirectly  and  improperly,  even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the 
\yice  of  covetousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceeding  corrupt  and  wicked  heart,  who  has  no  love  to  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  very  profanely  and  carnally  in- 
clined, has  the  greatest  distaste  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  enmity  against  them  ; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  most  of  them 
died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consumption ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living 
long  ;  and  having  been  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  his  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his  salvation  from  eternal 
misery  ;  if  under  these  circumstances  he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments, 
wii^  he  had  such  a  disposition  :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  he 
continues  still  in  his  habitual  distaste  o/,  and  enmity  to  Grod  and  religion,  and 
wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and  gratitude  (as  doubtless  the  very 
devils  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  would 
wish  for  a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  get  out  of  hell) :  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  sincere  wiUingness  to  love  Christ  and  choose  him  as  his  chief  good  : 
these  holy  dispositions  and  exercises  are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  of  the  Will  • 
they  truly  share  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul ;  but  all  is  ter- 
minated on  deliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  and  pious  volitions, 
notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  looked  upon  as  undesirable  ;  as  when 
a  sick  man  desires  a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  to  save  his  life. — From  these  thinjgF^^ 
it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  that  exer- 
cise of  the  Will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different  one  ; 
being  a  volition  of  a  different  nature,  and  terminated  altogether  on  different  ob- 
jects ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue  of  Will,  which  the  command  has 
respect  to. 

4.  This  other  vohtion,  which  has  only  some  indirect  concern  with  the  duty 
required,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  that  good  will  itself,  which  is  command- 
ed ;  being  not  the  thing  which  answers  and  fulfils  the  command,  and  being  wholly 
destitute  of  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter. — If  a  child  has  a  most  excellent  father,  that 
has  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  has  every  way 
in  the  highest  degree  merited  hiis  love  and  dutiful  regard,  being  withal  ver} 
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weakhy  ;  but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  dienpomtion,  that  he  inTeterately  hates  his 
mther  ;  and  jret,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  Urn  is  like  to  prove  his  ruioi 
ty  farin^ing  him  fixmlly  to  poverty  and  abject  cireamstances,  through  his  Other's 
duuhenting  him,  or  otherMrise ;  which  is  exceeding  cross  to  his  avarice  and 
ambition ;  he  therefore  veishes  it  were  otherwise :  but  yet,  remaining  under  the 
invincibk  power  of  bis  vile  and  mahCTant  dispo^tion>  he  continues  still  in  his 
settled  ha^ed  of  his  father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  willingness  to  have 
love  and  honor  towards  his  father,  at  all  acqiuts  or  excuses  before  God-,  for  his 
fiauling  of  actually  exercising  these  dispositions  towards  him,  which  God  requires^ 
it  must  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  (  L)  Either  that  it  answeis  and  fulfils  the 
conmiand.  But  this  it  does  not  by  the  supposition ;  because  the  thing  com- 
manded is  love  and  honor  to  his  worthy  parent.  If  the  command  be  proper  and 
just,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obli^  to  the  thing  commanded ;  and  so  nothing  else 
W  that  can  answer  the  obligation.  Or,  (2.^  It  must  be  at  least,  because  there 
IS  that  virtue  or  goodness  in  his  indirect  willingness,  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
virtue  required  ;  and  so  balances  or  countervails  it,  and  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  it  But  that  also  is  contraiy  to  the  supposition.  Thewillin^essthesonhas 
merely  from  regard  to  money  and  honor,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail 
the  want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality,  in  that  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of^ 
does  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is  real  and  hearty  is  often  called  sin- 
cere ;  whether  it  be  in  virtue  or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad  ;  others 
are  sincerely  good  ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things,  which  are 
IB  their  own  nature  indifferent;  as  aman  may  be  sincerely  desirous  of  eating 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  a  bdi^  sincere,  hearty  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  vir- 
tue, unless  it  be  in  a  thing  that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty 
in  joining  a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gans  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried  out, 
and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere  pretence ;  they  were 
Tery  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tormented  ;  but  this  did  not  make  their 
Will  or  desires  virtuous. — And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their 
kind  and  nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  required 
virtue. 

And  as  a  man's  being  sincere  in  such  an  indirect  desire  or  willingness  to  do 
his  duty,  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  performance  ; 
so  it  is  with  endeavors  arising  from  such  a  willingness.  The  endeavors  can  have 
no  more  eoodness  in  them,  than  the  Will  which  they  are  the  effect  and  ex- 
pression of.  And,  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and  however  great  a 
person's  endeavors  are  ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiUty ; 
unless  the  Will  which  they  proceed  from  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail,  influence  or  weight  to  any  purpose  whatsoever,  in  a  moral  sense 
or  respect  That  which  is  not  truly  virtuous,  in  God's  sight,  is  looked  upon,  by 
him,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  and  so  can  be  of  no  value,  weight  or  influence  in  his 
account,  to  recommend,  satisfy,  excuse  or  make  up  for  any  moral  defect  For 
nothing  can  counterbalance  evil,  but  good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put 
a  great  deal  into  the  other,  sincere  and  earnest  desires,  and  many  and  great  enp 
deavors  ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is  no  weight  in  it ;  and 
so  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the  real  weight,  wliich  is  in  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  only  like  the  subtracting  a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  real 
number,  which  leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  endeavors  may  have  a  negatively  good  influence.  Those  things, 
which  have  no  positive  virtue  have  no  positive  moral  influence ;  yet  thej  may  be  an 
occasion  of  persons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.    As  if  a  man.  were  u  the  water 


with  a  nei^libor,  ttnat  he  had  ill  will  to,  who  could  not  swim,  holding  htm  by  im 
hand  ;  whiih  nrigblx^r  was  rDiich  in  dc bt  to  hiin  ;  and  shoiild  be  tempted  to  let 
hini  sink  and  drown  ;  biit  &honJd  refuse  to  coinpiy  with  the  tfrnptation  ;  not 
from  love  to  hisj  ntnghbor,  but  irom  the  love  of  money^  and  becaiifie  by  his  drown^ 
ing  he  should  lose  his  debt  ;  that  w!ii(*h  he  does  in  pri-serving  his  nt  ighhor  from 
drowning,  is  nothing  good  in  the  sight  of  God;  yet  hereliv  he  avoids  the  greater 
guilt  thill  would  have  been  contracted,  if  he  had  dt^signedfy  IH  his  neighbor  sink 
and  perish*  But  when  .irmmiarL^,  m  their  disputed  with  Cairiniifts,  insist  so 
much  on  sincere  desires  and  cndeavorsj  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be  ao* 
cepted  of  God,  &c.,  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  sonje  ]j<witive  moral 
weight  or  influence  of  those  desires  and  endeavors.  Accepting,  justifying  or 
excusing  on  the  account  of  sincere  honest  endeavors  (as  they  are  called),  and 
mm's  thing  what  they  can,  &c*j  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  something 
that  is  accepted  ajs  good,  and  as  such,  countervaiHng  R>me  deftct* 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit  arising  from  the  amlngnity  of  the 
phrase  J  sincere  cndiuvrrs.  Indeed  there  is  a  \-d^\  indij^tinrtnt^s  and  unhKedn^s 
in  most,  or  at  least  very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
naoral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innunierable  mistakes,  strong  preju- 
dicf^,  inextricable  confusion,  and  endless  controvejsy. 

The  word  Hncerr,  is  most  commonly  used  to  signify  something  that  is  good: 
men  are  habituated  to  understan*!  by  it  the  same  as  Atwir^f  and  ajmghi  ;  whicli 
terms  excite  an  idea  of  some  gowl  thing  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense ;  good  ili 
the  sight  of  him,  who  sees  not  only  the  outward  appearance,  tut  the  heart.  And, 
therefore,  men  think  that  if  a  person  be  mrcre,  he  will  cerlainly  be  accepted. 
If  it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  his  endeavors,  this  suggests  to  men's  mmd$ 
m  much,  as  that  his  heart  and  Will  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duty,  as  to 
Tirtuous  inclination  ;  he  honestly  and  \i prighHy  i]^^\e^  and  endearorK  to  do  aste 
B  required  ;  and  tliis  leads  them  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be  ver}'  hard  andut^ 
I^rasonable  to  punish  him,  only  because  be  i«i  unsucressfui  in  his  endcavofs,  the 
thing  endeavored!  being  beyond  his  power,-^  Whereas  it  ouglit  to  he  observed^ 
that  tlie  word  sincere  has  these  different  significations ; 

L  Suicerltyj  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  signifies  no  more  than  rmlitp 
of  Wiil  and  endeavor^  with  respect  to  any  thing  that  is  profei^'d  or  pretended  ; 
without  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
Will  and  true  endeavor  arises.  If  a  man  has  son^e  real  desire  to  obtain  a  thingi 
either  direct  or  indirect,  or  does  really  endeavor  after  a  thmg,  he  is  said  sincerely  to 
d^ire  or  endeavor  it ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  or  virtuousne^ss  of 
the  principle  he  acts  frorn,  or  any  excellency  or  worthine^v^nf  ihe  end  he  *Tcts  for, 
Thius  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbor's  wife,  who  is^ick  and  laiiguishing,  and 
very  helptul  in  her  case,  makes  a  show  of  desiring  and  endeavoring  her  restora- 
tion to  health  and  vigor  ;  and  not  only  makes  such  a  show,  hut  tliere  is  a  realitf 
in  his  pretence^  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire  to  have  her  health  restorea, 
and  uses  his  true  aiid  utmost  endeavors  for  it ;  he  is  said  sincei-ely  to  desire  and 
endeavor  it ;  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the  principle 
he  acts  from,  is  no  other  than  a  vile  arwl  scandalous  passion  ;  having  lived  in 
adulteiy  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires  to  have  her  health  and  vigor  restored,  th»l 
he  may  return  to  his  criminal  pleasures  with  her.     Or, 

2,  By  smcmfy  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and  endeavor  of  aooie 
sort  or  other,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other,  hut  a  virtuoys  fincfftJfy. 
That  is,  that  in  the  performance  of  those  particular  acts,  that  are  the  matter  of 
virtue  or  duty,  there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  virtue^ 
consisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  principle  exercised  in  iL 
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There  is  not  onlv  the  rea}ity  of  the  act,  that  is  as  it  w^e  the  body  of  the  duty  j 
hut  also  the  soiuL  which  should  oroperly  bebng  to  such  a  body.  In  thissensep 
a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  a  furt  Meniioni  not  from 
sfaiister  views,  or  W-epds:  he  not  on^  b  reality  desires  and  seeks  the  thh^; 
to  be  done,  or  ouaEfication  to  be  obtfuned,  for  some  end  or  other;  but  he  wills 
die  thing  directly  and  properly,  as  neither  forced  nor  bribed;  the  virtue  of  the 
thine  isproperly  the  object  of  the  Will 

In  the  tonno'  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opposition  to  a  mext 
pretence,  and  show  of  the  particular  thing  to  be  done  or  emibitedj  without  any 
real  deare  or  endeavor  at  alL  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere, 
m  opposidon  to  that  show  of  virtue  there  i$  in  merely  doing  the  matter  ofdidy^ 
without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul,  and  the  essence  of  it,  whi^ 
there  b  a  show  oC  A  man  mav  be  mncere  m  the  fimner  sense,  and  yet  in  the 
latter  be  in  the  si^ht  of  Ood,  wno  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypocrite. 

In  the  latter  land  of  ancerity  only,  is  there  any  thing  truly  vsJuable  or  ac- 
ceptable m  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  the  tlung,  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  sincerity f  uprightness,  integrity,  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  a  being 
of  a  perfect  heart.  And  if  there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as 
mere  ought  to  be,  and  there  be  any  tUng  Ifiirther  ibat  the  man  is  not  able  to 
perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  sincere  desires  and 
endeavors,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God ;  his 
Will  diall  surely  be  accepted  for  his  deed ;  and  such  a  sincere  Will  and  en- 
deavor B  all  that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  by  any  command  of  God. 
Bat  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sincerity  of  deares  and  endeavors,  it  having  no  vir- 
tue in  it  (as  was  observed  before),  can  be  of  no  avail  before  (}od,  in  any  case^ 
to  recommend,  satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  mcnral  weight  or  influence 
lAtttsoever. 

Corol.  h  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the  reason  and  nature 
of  things  appears,  from  the  consideration  of  any  moral  weight  of  that  former 
kind  of  smcerity,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  at  all  obliging  us  to  believe,  or 
leading  us  to  suppose,  that  God  has  made  Bny  positive  promises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benent  whatsoever,  to  any 
denres,  prayers,  endeavors,  striving  or  obedience  of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no 
true  virtue  or  holiness  in  their  hearts;  though  we  shodd  suppose  all  the  sin- 
ceri^,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  endeavor,  mat  is  possible  to  be  in  a  person 
withciut  hohness. 

Some  object  against  God's  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  those 
hdy  exercises,  which  are  the  result  of  a  supernatural  renovation  :  such  as  a 
supreme  respect  to  Christ,  love  to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &c, 
that  these  inward  dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men's  power,  as  they 
are  by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conclude,  that  when  men  are  brought 
to  be  sincere  m  their  endeavors,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,  they  are  accepted ; 
and  that  this  must  be  all  that  God  requires,  in  order  to  men's  being  received  as 
the  objects  of  his  favor,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condition 
of  salvation.  Concerning  which,  I  would  observe,  ttiat  m  such  a  manner  of 
speaking  of  men's  being  accepted,  because  they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as 
they  can,  there  is  evidently  a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  decree  of  that 
which  is  truly  good ;  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished  For 
if  men  do  what  they  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from  some  good  principle, 
disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some  virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  Will ; 
thcar  so  doing  what  they  can,  is  in  some  respects  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they 
did  nothing.    In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral  goodnea  in  a 
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ian*s  doing  what  he  can,  than  in  a  windmiirs  doing  what  it  can ;  because  the 
ction  does  no  more  proceed  from  virtue ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity 
>f  endeavor,  or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a  proper  or 
it  recommendation  to  positive  favor  and  acceptance,  or  the  condition  of  any 
reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  doing  nothing ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  alike  nothing,  as  to  any  true  moral  weight  or  value. 

Corol.  2.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  that  appears  in  the 
eason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to  determine,  that  God 
^11  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of  salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  be- 
stow true  holiness  and  eternal  life  on  those  Heathen^  who  are  sincere  (in  the 
sense  above  explained)  in  their  endeavors  to  find  out  the  Will  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  please  him,  according  to  their  light,  that  they  may  escape  his  future 
displeasure  and  wrath,  and  obtam  happmess  in  the  future  state  throu^ih  his 
favor. 


SECTION  VI. 


Liberty  of  Indifference,  not  only  not  necessary  to  Virtue,  hut  utterly  inconsistent 
with  ii ;  and  all,  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Haoits  or  Inclinaiions,  inconsistent  with 
Arminian  Notions  of  Liberty  and  moral  Agency. 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  Will,  as  Jkminians  talk  of,  to  be  requisite 
to  virtue  and  vice,  is  many  ways  contrar}'  to  common  sense. 
''  If  indifference  belongs  to  liberty  of  Will,  as  Jirminians  suppose,  and  it  be 
essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  liberty,  as  they 
also  suppose ;  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be 
performcid  in  a  state  of  indifference ;  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  indiiTer- 
ence,  then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in  the  time  of  indifference.  And  so 
it  will  follow,  that  in  order  to  the  virtuousness  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  in- 
different in  the  time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent  and 
cpld  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  which  is  performed,  so  much  the  better ; 
because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much  the  greater  liberty.  But  is  this 
agreeable  to  the  light  of  nature  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions,  which  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  have  of  virtue,  that  it  lies  in  that,  which  is  contrary  to  in- 
difference, even  in  the  tendency  and  inclination  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  action ; 
and  that  the  stronger  the  inclination,  and  so  the  further  from  indifference,  the 
more  virtuous  the  heart,  and  so  much  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds 
from  it? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated)  that 
there  may  be  an  act  of  Will  in  a  state  of  indifference ;  for  instance,  this  act, 
viz.,  the  Will's  determining  to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  indifference,  and  rive 
itself  a  preponderation  one  way,  then  it  would  follow,  on  Jlrminian  principles, 
that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  Will  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists, 
because  this  only  is  performed,  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
and  so  in  a  state  of  liberty :  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its  equilib- 
rium, it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state ;  and  therefore  all  the  acts,  which  follow 
afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can  have  the  nature  neither  of  virtue  nor  vice. 
Or  if  the  thing,  which  the  Will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  indifference,  and 
so  of  liberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  then  this  determination  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists,  and 
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Bol  proceeffing  to  action  after  the  scale  is  turned  by  consideraUon.  So  that  it 
win  followy  from  these  principles^  that  all  that'is  done  after  the  mind,  by  any 
meana^  is  once  out  of  its  vquuibrium  and  alreadj  possessed  by  an  inclmation, 
and  ariang  from  that  inclination,  has  nothbg  of  tne  nature  of  virtue  or  vice, 
and  is  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.  But  how  plainly  contrary  is  this 
to  Out  nmversal  sense  of  mankindi  and  to  the  notion  they  have  of  sincerely  vir- 
tuous  actions?  Which  is,  that  they  are  actions,  which  proceed  from  a  heart 
ufeli  disposed  and  inclined  ;  and  the  stronger ^  and  the  more  fixed  and  determine 
ed  the  ffood  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of  virtue,  and  so  flie 
more  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  it  But  if  there  be  any  acts,  which  are  done 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring  immediately  from  perfect  indifference  and 
coldness  of  heart,  th^  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  dispoation 
in  the  heart;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense,  have  no  ancere 
goodness  in  them,  having  no  virtue  of  heart  in  them.  To  have  a  virtoooa 
heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  favors  virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one 
perfectly  cold  and  indifferent  about  it 

And  beades,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  or  that  arise^ 
immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot  be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  suppoatioui 
they  are  not  determined  by  any  precedbg  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
cfamoe,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state  of  indifference ; 
whidi  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  act's  arising  immediately  out  of  in^ 
£flerence.  But  those  acts  which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  can- 
not be  virtuous  or  vicious  by  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are  not  deter- 
mined  by  the  Will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the  other,  can  an^*  actions  be 
rirtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  Arminian  principles.  If  the  action  he  defer- 
mnjtd  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  the  action  is 
ikA  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  nor  does  immediately  arise  from  such  a  state; 
and  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If  the  action  be  not  determined  by  a 
preceding  act  of  choice,  then  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  then  the  Will  is 
not  self-octermincd  in  it  So  that  it  is  made  certain,  that  neither  virtue  nor  vice 
can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  universe. 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a 
rtate  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that  being  a  state  of  liberty,  is  contrary 
to  common  sense ;  as  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  indifference  itself,  in 
many  cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  sec  my  neigh- 
bor or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest  degree  merited  of  me,  in  ex- 
treme dbtress,  and  ready  to  perish,  I  find  an  indifference  in  my  heart  with  res- 
pect to  any  thing  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relief.  So 
if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  my  father,  or  do  num- 
berless other  thinjjs,  which  might  be  mentioned,  the  being  indifferent,  for  a  mo- 
ment, would  be  highly  vicious  and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  further  obser\'ed,  that  to  suppose  this  liberty  of  indifference 
b  essential  to  virtue  and  vice,  destroys  the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the 

Silt  of  different  crimes,  and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious, 
rrid  iniquities ;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  peijury,  blasphemy,  ife^a 
For,  acconling  to  these  principles,  there  is  no  harm  at  all  m  having  the  mind  in 
a  state  of  perifect  indifference  with  respect  to  these  crimes :  nay,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  any  virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  in  doing  them.  Birt 
for  th#  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference  with  respect  to  them,  is  to  be  nert 
door  to  doing  them  :  it  is  then  infinitely  near  to  closing,  and  so  committing 
the  fact :  for  equilibrium  is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderation ;  and 
one,  evoi  the  least  degree  of  preponderatiou  (all  thina|  considered),  is  chmce. 
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And  not  only  so,  but  for  the  Will  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  with 
respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the  mind  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  fiill  as 
likely  to  choose  them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them,  as  to  omit  them.  And  if 
our  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  is  as  near  to  choosing  as  refiisine, 
and  wherein  it  must  of  necessity,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as  likely 
to  commit  them,  as  to  refrain  from  them  ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness 
of  choosing  and  committing  them  ?  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often  being  in  such 
a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and  forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there 
being  an  equilibrium,  and  no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other  ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contingence,  it  may  be  expected,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  disposition  of  things,  that  we  should  choose 
them  as  often  as  reject  them :  that  it  should  generally  so  fall  out  is  necessary, 
as  equality  in  the  effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the  effect  arises.  Why 
then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  bemg  of  any  such  things  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  ha- 
bits or  dispositions.  If  liberty  of  indifference  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then 
there  can  he  no  virtue  in  any  habitual  inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which  are  con- 
trary to  indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very  destruction  and  exclu- 
sion of  it  They  suppose  nothing  can  be  virtuous,  ip  which  no  liberty  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  indifference  under  bias  and 
preponderation ! 

And  if  self-deiermining  power  in  the  Will  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
praise,  blame,  &c.,  then  nothing  done  by  the  Will  can  be  any  further  praise  or 
olameworthy,  than  so  far  as  the  Will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself, 
and  the  scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  WiU  has  over  itself.  And  there- 
fore the  Will  must  not  be  put  out  of  its  balance  already,  the  preponderation 
must  not  be  determined  and  effected  beforehand ;  and  so  the  self-determuung  act 
anticipated.  Thus  it  appears  another  way,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent 
with  that  liberty,  which  Jirminians  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  virtue  or  vice ; 
and  so  it  follows,  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning  the  inconastence  ol 
necessity  with  libert}^  praise,  dispraise,  &c.  None  ^nll  deny,  that  bias  and  in- 
clination may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibility  of  the 
Will's  determining  coiitrar}^  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  necessity'.  This 
Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  Will  of  God,  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints, 
with  respect  to  good ;  and  the  Will  of  Devils  with  respect  to  evil  Therefore 
if  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  then,  when  fixed  inclination  is  to  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  virtue,  vice,  praise  or  blame.  And 
if  so,  then  the  nearer  habits  are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  lib- 
erty, and  so  diminish  praise  and  blame.  If  very  strong  habits  destroy  liberty, 
the  less  ones  proportionably  hinder  it,  according  to  their  degree  of  stren^h. 
And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when 
performed  without  any  inclination  or  habitual  bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 
performed  with  most  liberty. 

Every  prepossessing,  fixed  bias  on  the  mind,  brines  a  degree  of  moral  ina- 
bility for  the  contrary ;  because  so  far  as  the  mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed 
so  much  hinderance  is  there  of  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  inabihty  be 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  then,  so  far  a 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  disposition  of  heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  in 
dination ;  whether  covetousness,  pride,  maUce,  cruelty,  or  whatever  else ;  i 
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To  such  an  olgector  I  would  say,  that  this  evaaon  will  not  at  iall  help  the* 
flHtter..  Fqr  if  freedoqi  of  Will  lie  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  virtue  and! 
m^diBn  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  but  onjjyinthat  veiy  ttdns;,  wherein  this. 
Afiibr  is  cizerdsed  If  a  man  m  one  or  more  Aings,  that  ^e  does,  exer^ 
CHfisnberty,  and  thai  by  Aose  acts  is  brought  mto  such  circumstances,  that 
iiis  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series  of  acts  or  events  that  come  to 
pass  necessarily;  those  consequent  acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardaUe 
or  punbhable ;  but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  tlus  necessity ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  are  necessary,  have 
DO  more  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  thanhc^th  or  sdckness  of  body  have  pro- 
perly the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  h&ns  die  effects  of  a  course  of  n'ee  acts  of 
temperance  or  intemperance ;  or  than  Sie  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  fr^  acts  of  the  artificer;  or  the  good- 
ness and  swe^ness  of  the  fruits  of  a  garden  are  moral  virtues,  bein?  the 
effects  of  the  free  and  fsdthful  acts  of  Uie  gardener.  If  liberty  be  absouiteW 
requisite  to  the  moraUty  of  actiona  and  necessity  wholly  inconsistent  with 
it,  as  AmUnians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  efiects  whatsoever,  let 
the  cause  be  ever  so  good  or  bad,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious ;  but  the  virtue  or 
vice  must  be  only  in  the  free  cause.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Whitby  supposes, 
the  necessity  that  attends  the  good  and  evil  habits  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their  free  acts  in  their  state  of 
probaticm,  are  not  rewardable  or  punishable. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Arminioms  concerning  lib- 
erty and  moral  agency  be  true,  it  wiU  follow,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any 
sudi  habits  or  qua^ties  as  humility,  meekness,  patience,  mercyj  gratitude,  seot- 
enaScjy  heavenlynnindedness ;  nothing  at  all  praisewcxrthy  in  loving  Christ 
idxyve  father  and  mother,  ^^e  and  chQdren,  or  our  own  lives ;  or  m  delight  in. 
holiness,  hungering  and  thirstmg  after  righteousness,  love  to  enemies,  univer- 
sal benevolence  to  mankind :  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
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vidoiis,  or  worthy  of  dilftpraise,  in  the  most  sordid,  heastjy,  malignant,  devilish 
dispositions;  in  being  ungrateful,  profane,  habitually  hating  God,  and  things 
sacred  and  holy  5  or  in  being  most  treacherous,  envious,  and  cruel  towards  men. 
■  For  all  these  things  are  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  the  heart.  And  in 
short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no 
such  thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  vice  and  sin  :  and  the  stronger 
those  habits  or  dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be  called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the 
further  they  are  from  being  so  indeed ;  the  more  violent  men's  lusts  are,  the 
more  fixed  their  pride,  envy,  ingratitude  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  are 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his  own  repeated 
acts,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the  most  hellish  disposition,  des- 
perately mclined  to  treat  his  neighbors  with  injuriousness,  contempt  and 
maligmty :  the  further  they  should  be  from  any  disposition  to  be  angry  with  him, 
or  in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  person,  who 
is  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him  to  the  most  amiable  actions, 
admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &c,  so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  reward^ 
able  or  commendable.  On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  fsh* 
from  being  praiseworthy  for  those  acts  of  holiness  and  kindness,  which  he 
performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart.  And  above  all,  the 
infinitely  holy  and  gracious  God  is  infinitely  remote  from  any  thing  commenda- 
We,  his  good  inclinations  being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the 
lutmost  possible  distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the  stronger 
Ihe  inclmations  of  any  are  to  virtue,  and  the  more  they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous 
thqr  are ;  and  the  more  they  love  wickedness,  the  less  vicious. — Whether  these 
thmgs  are  agreeable  to  Scripture,  let  every  Christian,  and  every  man  who  has 
read  tlie  Bible,  judge :  and  whether  they  are  agreeable  to  common  sense,  let 
€very  one  judge,  that  has  human  understanding  in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,  we  shall  find  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world ;  and  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be 
any  such  thing  as  one  or  the  other ;  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  pro- 
pensity, disposition  or  habit  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been  shown ; 
because  they,  so  far  as  they  take  place,  desftroy  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  the 
foundation  of  all  moral  agency,  and  exclude  all  capacity  of  either  virtue  or  vice 
— And  inhabits  and  dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither 
can  the  exercise  of  these  dispositions  be  so ;  for  the  exercise  of  bias  is  not  the 
exercise  of  free  selfdeterrtiinin^  Will,  and  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  liberty  in 
it  Consequently,  no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill  dis- 
posed, nor  in  acting  from  a  good  or  bad  disposition.  And  \\  hether  this  bias  or 
disposition,  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  exists^but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  Will, 
which  is  the  effect  of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  eflfect 
Or  if  there  be  no  previous  disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  that 
determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  choice  that  determines  it :  it  is  therefore  a 
contingence,  that  happens  to  the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  him  ;  and  is  ne- 
cessary, as  to  any  inclination  or  choice  of  his ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  make  him 
either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree  is  better  than  other  trees, 
because  it  oftener  happens  to  be  lit  upon  by  a  swan  or  nightingale  ;  or  a  rock 
more  vicious  than  other  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oflener  to 
crawl  over  it.  So  that  there  is  no  virtue  nor  vice  in  good  or  bad  dispositions, 
either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or 
bad  previous  inclmation ;  nor  yet  any  virtue  or  vice,  in  acting  wholly  without 
any  previous  inclination.     Where  then  shall  we  find  room  for  virtue  or  vice  ? 
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ArmiDijLn  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  all  influence  of  Motive  and  In- 
ducement, in  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Actions. 

As  Arminian  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essential  to  virtue  or  vice, 
are  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  in  their  being  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous 
and  vicious  habits  and  dispositions ;  so  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  inconsistency 
with  all  influence  of  motives  in  moral  actions. 

It  is  equally  against  those  notions  of  liberty  of  Will,  whether  there  be, 
previous  to  the  act  of  choice,  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  prepon- 
derancy  of  those  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  move  the  incfination. 
Andy  indeed^  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing ;  to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the 
mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway  and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
that  way. 

Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  say,  that  motives  do  alter  the  inclination, 
and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will  not  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  present 
argument  For  if  motives  operate  by  giving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they 
(^)erate  by  destroying  the  mind's  indinerence,  and  laying  it  under  a  bias.  But 
to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom  :  it  is  not  to  leave  the  Will  to  its 
own  self-determination,  but  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something 
extrinsic,  which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to  its  own 
detenni  nation.  So  that  what  is  done  from  motive,  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.  And  besides,  if  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives,  those  mo- 
tives are  the  causes  of  those  acts  of  the  Will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the  Will 
necessary ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  of  the  cause.  And  if  the 
bfluence  and  power  of  the  motive  causes  the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the 
motive  determines  volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself ;  and  so  is  not 
free,  in  the  sense  of  Arminian s  (as  has  been  largely  shown  already),  and  con- 
sequently can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

The  supposition,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  as  an  insufficient 
evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  manner,  impertinently  alleged  in  this 
case ;  namely,  the  supposition  that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending 
action  for  the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said,  though  it 
be  tnie,  that  the  Will  is  under  a  necessity  of  finally  following  the  strongest 
motive ;  yet  it  may,  for  the  present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  motive  presented, 
till  there  has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare  its  real 
weight  with  the  merit  of  other  motives.     I  answer  as  follows : 

Here  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining  thus  to  suspend  and 
t^nsifler,  be  that  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  tliis 
«li  virtue  and  vice  must  consist;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and 
are  the  effects  of  it,  being  necessar)',  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vicious  than  some 
good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  men  are  fast  asleep,  and  jire  the  con- 
sequences of  what  they  did  when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here 
ohsen'e  two  things : 

1.  To  suppose,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  eveiy  case,  consists  in  determining, 
whether  to  take  time  for  consideration  or  not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense. 
For,  according  to  such  a  suoposition,  the  most  horrid  crimes,  adultery,  murder, 
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sodomy,  blasphemy,  &c.,  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  nature  of  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  neglect  of  thorough  consideration  before  thev  were 
perpetrated,  which  brings  their  viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  all 
crimes  equal.  If  it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases :  I  answer,  this  is 
inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  verj'  thing  to  be,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
supposed  not  to  be ;  it  supposes  all  moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness. 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  want  of  consideration.  It  supposes  some  crimes 
in  themselvesy  in  their  oum  riaturey  to  be  more  heinous  than  others,  antecedent  tc 
consideration  or  inconsideration,  which  lays  the  person  under  a  pre\'ious  obliga- 
tion to  consider  in  some  cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  vic€,  in  every  case,  consisted  only  in  the 
act  of  the  Will,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  least,  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the 
Will  on  this  determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  motive,  and  necessarily  follows 
the  strongest  motive ;  and  so  is  necessaiy,  even  in  that  act  wherein  alone  it  is 
either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  concerning  the  inconsistence  of  Jirminian 
notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influence  of  motives. — I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  motives  to  be  set  before  tlie  mind  so  powerful,  and 
exhibited  in  so  strong  a  light,  and  under  so  advantageous  circumstances,  as  to  be 
invincible ;  and  such  as  tne  mind  cannot  but  yield  to.  In  this  case,  Jlrminians 
will  doubtless  say,  liberty  is  destroyed.  And  if  so,  then  if  motives  are  exhibited 
with  halfso  much  power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 

So  half-way  towards  destroying  it  If  a  thousand  degrees  of  motive  abolish  all 
berty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away.  If  cme  degree  of  the  influence  of 
motive  does  not  at  all  infringe  or  diminish  hbert)-,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees; 
for  nothing  doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degrees  do  not  diminish  the 
Will's  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  ax  thousand.  For  nothing 
multiplied  ever  so  much,  comes  to  but  nothing.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion,  that  is  at  all  opposite  to  liberty,  then  the 
greatest  degree  of  it  cannot  hurt  liberty.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  is  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts  it  in  some 
degree ;  and  consequently  hurts  and  diminishes  virtue.  If  invincible  motives, 
to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the  freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all 
the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more  forcible  the  motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so 
much  the  less  vh-tue ;  and  the  weaker  the  motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agreeable  to  common 
sense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there  are  some  instances  wherein  the  soul 
chooses  without  any  motive,  what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am 
sure,  there  is  no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it  Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no  good 
end ;  for  it  is  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any  end,  the  view  of  the  end 
would  be  the  motive  exciting  to  the  act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and 
so  from  no  good  aim,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  therefore, 
according  to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  in  the 
motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  without  any  aim 
or  end  in  the  thing  moved,  and  which  knows  not  whither,  nor  why  and  where- 
fore, it  is  moved. 

CoroL  1.  By  these  things  it  appears,  that  the  argument  against  the  Calvin- 
istSy  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhortations,  mvitations,  expostulations, 
&c.^  so  much  insisted  on  by  ArminianSy  is  truly  against  themselves.    For  these 
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ttwdAi)|imieitoio^  as  in  them  iS  exhibited 

■riifie  *id  mteemcn^  tending  to  excite  and  detiennine  the  ads  of  the  WiU. 

Atf  itMkmlfi  on  didr  piindpTes,  that  the  acta  (rf*  WiU  excited  hy  such  cai»ea^ 

caBBPt  beVirtocMB;  because  ao&r  as  thej  are  from  these,  they  are  notfiooi 

the  yHsn  sdMeti^mimng.  power.    Hence  it  will  foUow,  that  it  itf  not  wortii' 

die  lAaki  to  pSer  ai^  arguments  to  peisdade  men  to  ai^  virtuous  voliticm  o^ 

vdoaituy  action ;  it  is  in  vam  to  set  befin%  them  the  wisdom  and  amiablenesB 

of  wagfs  of  wtne,  or  the  odiousness  and  iblfy  of  ways  of  vice.    This  notion  of 

IBwrtf  and  moral  agenqr  frustrates  all  endeavors  to  draw  men  to  virtue  by 

iitfliiidauu  or  persoasiony  precqpt  or  example :  for  thoi]^  these  thii^  may 

indnoe  men  to  vriiat  is  maferiotfy  virtuous^  vet  at  Hbe  same  time  tbeytake  away 

tkey&riMof  virtoe,  because  ttu^  destroy  liberty;  as  they,  by  their  own  power^ 

pit  the  Win  oift  of  its  equilibrium,  detwmme  and  turn  (be  scale,  and  take  flufr 

woklofadMetermimng  power  out  of  its  hands,    i^  the  clearer  the  instnio* 

tioBS  are  tint  are  ^ven,  the  more  powerful  the  amiments  that  are  used,  9iid 

the  sane  moving  the  persuasoons  or  ^camples,  Sie  more  likely  they  are  to 

tabite  flieir  own  desm;n ;  because  they  have  so  much  the  greater  tendency  to 

Ijal  die  Will  out  of  its  mdance,  to  hinder  its  tteedom  of  sdf-determination  $  tindi 

sbt^eBchde  the  Very  form  of  virtue,  and  fhe  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 

iailhj* 

Bo  it  dearfy  fiiUows,  from  these  principles,  that  God  has  no  hand  in  any 
Mnns  iirltte,nor  does  at  cJl  promote  i^  dther  by  a  physical  or  moral  influence; 
Hal  node  of  (he  moral  metbods  He  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  Iho 
worU,  have  tendency  to  the  attainment  of  that  aid;  that  all  the  instructums^ 
HUA  he  has  given  to  men,  from  the  beginmng  of  the  world  to  this  day,  b^ 
or  byhis  Son  Jesus  Christ;  uiat  aU his  counsels,  invitations^ 
nes,  warnings  and  exposhilations;  that  all  means  he  has 


ond  widi  men,  in  ordinances,  or  providences ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  had  no  tendency  to  excite  any  one  virtuous  act 
of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing  morally  good  or  commendable,  in  any 
reqpect  For  there  is  no  way  that  these  or  any  o&er  means  can  promote  virtue, 
but  one  of  these  three.  Either  (1,)  by  a  physical  operation  on  the  heart  But 
all  eflects  that  are  wrought  in  men  tms  way,  have  no  virtue  in  them,  by  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  Armimans.  Or,  (2,)  morally,  by  exhibiting  motives  to 
the  understanding,  to  excite  good  acts  in  the  Will.  But  it  has  been  demon* 
strated,  that  volitions,  which  are  excited  by  motives,  are  necessary,  and  not 
excited  by  a  self-moving  power ;  and  thererore,  by  thdr  principles,  there  is  no 
virtue  in  them.  Or,  (3^  by  merely  giving  the  Will  an  opportunity  to  deter-r 
oune  itself  conceniing  the  objects  proposed,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its 
own  uncaused,  unmoved,  uninfluenced  self-determination.  And  if  this  be  all, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice :  for  they  do 
nothiz^  but  ^ve  the  Will  opportunity  to  determine  itself  either  way^  either 
to  good  or  l^,  without  laymg  it  under  any  bias  to  either:  and  so  there  is 
reafiy  as  much  of  an  opportunity  given  to  determine  in  favor  of  evil,  as  of 
good. 

Thus  that  horrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly  follow  from  the 
Arminian  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others ;  namely,  that  God  acts  an 
inconsistent  part  in  usmg  so  mar^  &)unsels,  warnings,  invitations,  entreaties,  &c. 
with  anners,  to  induce  mem  to  forsake  sin  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue :  and 
that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow,  from  their  doctrine,  that 
(}od  does  these  things  when  he  knows,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no 
manner  of  tendency  to  promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at;  yea,  Imows  that 
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if  they  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  be  inconsistent  with  such  an  ef- 
fect, and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an  imputation  of  insincerity  would  this 
fix  on  Him,  who  is  infinitely  holy  and  true !— So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine, 
which,  if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High, 
and  fix  on  Him  the  charge  of  hypocrisy ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  ; 
according  to  their  frequent,  and  vehement  exclamations  and  invectives. 

Cofol,  2.  From  what  has  been  obser\'ed  in  this  section,  it  again  appears, 
that  Jirminian  principles  and  notions,  when  fairly  examined  and  pursued  in 
their  demonstrable  consequences,  do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  case  y 
or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived  of.  For,  by  these  principles,  the 
veiy  notion  of  virtue  or  vice  implies  absurdity  and  contradiction. — For  it  is 
absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of  mind 
without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  by  their  principles,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  intention  or  aim ;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a 
motive.  So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act 
with  a  good  design  and  end ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  there  can  be  none  without : 
consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act  at  alL 

CoroL  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  and  (he 
being  of  a  faculty  of  Will,  cannot  consist  together ;  and  that  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious  act  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  Will ; 
no  Will  can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it  For  that  act  which  is  performed  without 
inclmation,  without  motive,  without  end,  must  be  performed  without  any  con- 
cern of  the  Will.  To  suppose  an  act  of  the  Will  without  these,  implies  a 
contradiction.  If  the  soul  in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  that  act  (as 
was  observed  before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no  inclination 
to  any  thing ;  and  this  implies,  that  in  that  act  it  desires  nothing,  and  chooses 
nothing ;  so  that  there  is  no  act  of  choice  in  the  case :  and  that  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  there  is  no  act  of  Will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  this, 
there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act  wherein  the  Will  is  concerned ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the 
principles  of  Jirminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  or  vicious  act 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned.  And  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  any 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at  all. 

CoroL  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings  are  influenced 
by  either  previous  mclination  or  motive,  another  strange  thing  will  follow;  and 
this  is,  that  God  not  only  cannot  foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his 
creatures,  but  he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  guess  concerning 
them.  For  all  conjecture,  in  thmgs  of  this  nature,  must  depend  on  some  dis- 
cerning or  apprehension  of  these  two  things,  previous  disposiiion  and  motive^ 
which,  as  has  been  observed,  Armmian  notions  of  moral  agency,  in  their  real 
consequence,  altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 

WUEBB1N  THE  CHIE>  GROUNDS  OF  THE  REASONINGS  OF  ARMLNIANS,  IN  SUPPORT  AND 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  FOREMENTIONED  NOTIONS  OF  LIBERTY,  MORAL  AGENCY,  ETC., 
AND  AGAINST  THE  OPPOSITE  DOCTRINE,  ARE  CONSIDERED. 


SECTION    I. 


The  Esienee  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  of  Dispositions  of  the  Heart,  and  Acts  of  the  Will 
lies  not  in  their  Cause,  but  their  Nature. 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought  to  establish  the 
bremeDtioned  notions  of  liberty,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  is  a  supposition,  that  the  vir- 
tuousoesB  of  the  dispositions,  or  acts  of  the  Will,  consists,  not  in  the  nature  of 
diese  dispositions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  them  :  so  that  if  the 
disposition  of  the  mind,  or  act  of  the  Will,  be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of 
the  disposition  or  act  be  not  our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy 
in  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  W^ill,  in  its  inclination  or  acts,  be  ever  so 
bad,  yet,  imless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our  vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing 
Tidous  or  blameworthy  in  it.  Hence  their  ^and  objection  and  pretended 
demonstration,  or  self-evidence,  against  any  vulue  and  commendableness,  or 
vice  and  blameworthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  Will,  which  are  not 
fiom  some  virtuous  or  vicious  determination  of  the  Will  itself. 

Now  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
take, yea,  a  gross  absurdity ;  and  that  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
such  things  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious  disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  virtuous- 
ness  or  viciousness  of  them  consists,  not  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  nature  of  them. 

If  the  essence  of  virtuousness  or  commendableness,  and  of  viciousness  or 
fault,  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are 
said  to  be  our  virtue  or  our  fault,  but  in  their  cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no- 
where at  all.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  Will  Hes  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  act,  but  the  cause ;  so  that  its  being  of  a  bad  nature  will  not  make 
it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises  from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours,  as 
its  cause,  or  something  in  us  that  is  our  fault :  then,  for  the  same  reason  neither 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  cause  lie  in  the  nature  of  tlie  thing  itself,  but  in  its 
cause :  that  evil  determination  of  ours  is  not  our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of 
a  bad  nature,  unless  it  arises  from  some  cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault  And  when 
we  are  come  to  this  higher  cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds  good  ; 
though  this  cause  be  of  a  bad  nature,  yet  we  are  not  at  all  to  blame  on  that  ac- 
count, unless  it  arises  from  something  faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness 
lie  in  the  nature  of  this  cause,  but  in  the  cause  of  thai.  And  thus  we  must 
drive  faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  cause  to  a  higher,  in  infini- 
tum :  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the  world,  and  to  allow  it  no 
possibility-  of  existence  anywhere  in  the  universality  of  things.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, vice,  or  moral  evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  effect ;  because 
fault  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  their  cause ;  as  well  as  be- 
cause effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably  connected  with  their  cause : 
therefore  the  cause  only  is  to  blame.    And  so  it  follows,  that  faultmess  can  lie 
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only  in  thai  causCy  which  Ls  a  cause  only,  and  no  effect  oi  any  thin^.  Nor  yet 
can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  die  nature  of  the  thin^  itself;  not  in  its 
being  from  any  detennination  of  ours,  nor  any  thing  faulty  m  us  which  is  the 
cause,  nor  indeed  from  any  cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect, 
and  has  no  cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  habits 
or  acts  of  Will  that  makes  them  virtuous  or  faulty,  but  the  cause,  must  immedi- 
ately run  himself  out  of  his  own  assertion ;  and  m  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly 
cx)ntradict  and  deny  it 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not  from  their  nature,  oi 
from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but  because  they  are  from  a  bad  cause,  it  musi 
be  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  and  so  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  Will  must  be  bad,  because  the  cause  is  boc/,  ox  of  an 
evil  naturCy  or  has  badness  as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the 
Will  must  be  goody  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  its  being  of  a  good 
kind  and  nature.    And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the  very  supposition  of  fault  and 

S raise  lying  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the  cause,  contradicts  itself,  and 
oes  at  least  resolve  the  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  nature  of  things,  and 
supposes  it  origmally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a  caviller  has  a  mind  to  nm 
from  the  absuraity,  by  saying,  "  No,  the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  cause,  lies 
not  in  this,  that  the  cause  itself  is  of  an  evil  nature,  but  that  the  cause  is  evil  in 
that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  cause."  Still  the  absurdity  will  follow 
him  ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  cause  before  charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the 
blame  must  be  laid  to  the  higher  cause,  and  must  consist  in  that's  beine  evil  oi 
of  an  evil  nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of  Sie  thing 
blameworthy,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  cause.  And  if  any  is  so 
foolish  as  to  jgo  higher  still,  and  ascendfrom  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that, 
which  is  the  mst  cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  say,  all  the  blame 
lies  in  that ;  then,  at  last,  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that  the  faultmess  of  the 
thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  blameworthy,  lies  wholly  in  the  natm*e  of  the 
thins^,  and  not  in  the  original  or  cause  of  it ;  for  the  supposition  is  that  it  has 
no  original,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by  notliing  faulty  in  us, 
being  absolutely  without  any  cause.  And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  out  the  evader 
is  taken  in  his  flight 

It  is  aerceable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that  moral  evil,  with  its 
desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  ol 
the  Will ;  and  not  in  the  deformity  of  something  elsCy  diverse  from  the  very  thing 
itself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it  Which  would 
be  absurd,  because  .that  would  be  to  suppose  a  thing,  that  is  innocent  and  not 
evil,  is  truly  evil  and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  very  tlimg,  which  is  morally  evil  and 
blameworthy,  is  irmocent  and  not  blameworthy  ;  but  that  something  else,  which 
is  its  cause,  is  only  to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist 
in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces  it 

It  is  true,  a  cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  cause  of  vice :  it  may  be 
wickedness  in  the  cause,  that  it  produces  wickedness.  But  it  would  impV  ^ 
contradiction,  to  suppose  that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickedness.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  cause  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wickedness  ;  and  the 
wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  produced,  is  another.  And  therefore,  the 
wickedness  of  the  latter  does  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  and 
the  wickedness  of  both  lies  in  the  evil  nature  of  the  things,  which  are  wicked. 


iftkooM  or  ittt  iOiiU  lH 

tlie  ffiiog,  iriuch  makei  m  hatefbl,  18  that  bj  wl^ 
nUch  k  but  the  cSipression  of  hatred.  AnA  that,  which  renden  virtae  lovety^ 
is  tlie  nine  with  that,  on  the  aoooont  of  which,  it  is  fit  to  reoeiye  pi'aiae  and  r^ 
wttd;  wUdi  are  but  the  ex|lreari6n8  of  esteem  and  lore.  But  that  which  makes 
fioe  liateAil,  is  its  hateful  nature ;  and  that  wUch  renden  virtue  lovely,  is  i^ 
annfak  nature.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  (^defipoity  that  is  tnA«'CYi<  in  that  go^ 
or  evil  Will,  wUch  is  fbe  nnd  of  \irtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occaaon  of  it) 
wliidi  is  ffaeir  worthmes  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dofnidsey  acc^^ 
the  oommon  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  cause  or  oocanon  of  the  lise  of  a  hatv* 
^fsposition  or  act  of  Will,  be  also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil 
Win ;  that  is  entirely  another  mn,  and  deserves  punidmient  by  itself  undq  a 
distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  di^)raise  in  the  nature  of  an  eril 
voGtion,  and  not  wbolt^  in  scmie  foregoii^  act,  which  is  its  cause ;  otherwise 
tti9  evil  volition,  which  is  the  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  acknes^  of 
some  odier  natural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  cause  morally  evil  . 

Thus,  fer  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  of  dispraise  according 
to  coinmmi  sense ;  not  b^use  sometUn^  as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was 
the  ausefliat  produced  it;  but  because  it  is  hateiiil  in  itself,  by  its  own  inherent 
defikiuity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable,  and  worthy  of  praise,  not  modhr 
becMW  something  else  went  before  tlui  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds,  whie^ 
it  to  take  place  there  ;  for  instance,  our  own  choice  ;  we  choose  to  love  vittue^ 
aad,!^  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into  the  love  c^  it;  but  because 
of  tibe  amiableness  and  condecencyof  such  a  dis[X)Sitionandindinationofheartf 
Vtliat  was  the  case,  that  we  cBd  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  prodbcedthat  loye 
IB  oiBsdves,  this  cfamce  itself  could  be  no  otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy, 
ftan  as  love  to  virtue,  or  some  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercbed  and  in> 
pEsfl  in  it  If  that  chdce  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account  rfsome 
anuaUe  quality  m  the  nature  of  the  choice.  If  we  chose  to  love  virtue,  not  in 
love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that  was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  dispo- 
ntion  in  the  dioice,  the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise, 
accordmg  to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a  good  nature. 

It  ms^  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something  said  by  an  author, 
that  has  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  in  America.  '^  A  necessary  holiness  (says 
he*)  is  no  holiness.  Adam  could  not  be  orimnally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  ri^teous,  before  he  could  be  righteous. 
And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must  be  created,  yea,  must  exercise  thought  and 
reflection,  before  he  was  righteous.*'  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  in 
that  place,  and  also  in  p.  437,  438,  439,  440.  If  these  tlungs  are  so,  it  will 
certamly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no  righteous  choice ; 
there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ;  because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous 
goes  before  it  For  he  plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  he  righteous^  as  what  must 
go  before  righteousness :  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being  the  effect  of 
the  dioice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness :  for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary, 
and  cannot  prevent  the  influence  or  efficacy  of  its  cause  ;  and  therefore  is  un- 
avoidably dependent  upon  the  cause  :  and  he  says,  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righteousness  be  righteousness  or  holi- 
ness, nor  can  any  thing  that  is  consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be  righteous- 
ess  or  holiness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  all  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once 
shut  out  of  the  world,  and  no  door  left  open,  by  which  it  can  ever  poasibfy  enter 
into  the  world. 

•  Scrip.  Doc  of  Ongmd  <S!w,  p,  lao,  3d  Edit 
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I  suppose,  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this  absurd,  incon^stent 
notion,  with  respect  to  internal  inclinations  and  volitions  themselves  (or  notions 
that  imply  it),  viz.,  tliat  the  essence  of  their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their 
nature,  but  their  cause  ;  was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  outward  actions,  and  sensible  motions  of 
the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  them  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  motions 
themselves ;  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and 
the  essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them,  lies  in  those  inter- 
nal dispositions  and  volitions,  which  are  the  cause  of  them.  Now,  being  always 
used  to  determine  this,  without  hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  actions ; 
which  are  the  things,  that  in  the  common  use  of  language  are  signified  by  such 
phrases  as  men's  actionsy  or  their  doings  ;  hence,  when  they  came  to  speak  of 
volitions,  and  internal  exercises  of  their  inclinations,  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion of  their  actions^  or  what  they  do,  they  unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also 
be  the  same  with  these,  as  with  external  actions ;  not  considering  the  vast 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  cause  should 
be  com^idered,  in  order  to  determme  whether  any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or 
praise  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  that,  which  he  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of,  and  has  no 
hand  in  1 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  being  the  causCy  being  the  author^  hamng  a  hand, 
and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  vulgarly  understood  for  being  the 
designing,  voluntary  cause,  or  cause  by  antecedent  choice ;  and  it  is  most  ce&« 
tain  that  men  are  not,  in  this  sense,  the  causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
Wills,  in  any  case  ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  b^^e  it  is,  nor  a  thmg  of  the  same  kind 
before  the  first  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice.  As 
the  phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the  producer  by  an 
intecedent  act  of  Will ;  but  as  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act 
of  Will  itself,  by  his  being  the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  acting, 
or  in  exercise  m  that  act ;  if  the  phrase  of  being  the  author,  is  used  to  signity 
this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men's  being  the  authors  of  their  own 
acts  of  Will,  in  order  to  their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on 
account  of  them.  And  common  sense  teaches,  that  they  must  be  the  aiithors  of 
external  actions,  in  the  fonner  sense,  namely,  their  being  the  causes  of  them  by 
an  act  of  Will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  being  justly  blamed  or  praised  ;  but 
it  teaches  no  such  thing  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves..  But 
this  may  appear  more  manifest  by  the  ttungs  which  will  be  observed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 


SECTION    II. 


The  Falseness  and  Inconsistence  of  that  metaphysical  Notion  of  Action  and  Agency, 
which  seems  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  Defenders  of  the  Arminian  Doctrine 
concerning  Liberty,  moral  Agency,  dec. 

One  thing  that  is  made  very  much  a  ground  of  argument  and  supposed 
demonstration  by  Arminians,  in  defence  of  the  forementioned  principles,  concern- 
ing moral  agency,  virtue,  vice,  &c,  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  agency  and 
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action.  Tliey  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  power,  it  has  no  power 
of  action  ;  if  its  volitions  be  not  caused  by  itself,  but  are  excited  and  determined 
by  some  extrinsic  cause,  they  cannot  be  the  soul's  own  acts ;  and  that  the  soul 
cannot  be  active,  but  must  be  wholly  passive,  in  those  effects  which  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  necessarily,  and  not  from  its  own  free  determination. 

Mr.  Chubb  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty,  and  of  his  arguments 
to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position,  that  man  is  an  a^ent,  and  capable  of 
action.  Whi(;h  doubtless  is  true ;  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
action,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Whence  he  infers,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time ;  and  that 
nothing,  that  is  an  action,  can  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  another  ;  and  he 
iasists,  that  a  necessary  agent,  or  an  agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act, 
is  a  plain  contradiction.  ^ 

But  those  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  which  men  build  on  the 
meaning  that  they  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word  ;  especially  when  that  meaning  is 
abstruse,  inconsistent,  and  entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in 
common  speech. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  wonl  action^  as  Mr.  Chubb  and  many  others  use  it, 
is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsistent,  is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  an  action,  that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness ; 
that  is  (according  to  the'u*  sense  of  passiveness),  it  is  under  the  power,  influence 
or  action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies,  that  action  has  no  cause,  and  is  no 
effect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  implies  passiveness,  or  the  being  subject  to  the  power 
and  action  of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold,  that  the  mind's  action  is  the  effect 
of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind's  free  and  voluntary  determination ; 
which  is  the  same  with  free  choice.  So  that  action  is  the  effect  of  something 
preceding,  even  a  preceding  act  of  choice ;  and  consequently,  in  this  effect  the 
mind  is  pas-iive,  subject  to  the  power  and  action  of  the  preceding  cause,  which 
is  the  foregoincj  choice,  and  therefore  cannot  be  active.  So  that  here  we 
have  this  contradiction,  that  action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice ; 
and  therefore  caiuiot  be  action ;  because  it  is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thini^,  at  the  same  time.  Again,  they  say,  necessity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  action,  and  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction ;  and  so 
their  notion  of  action  implies  contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  And 
therefore,  their  notion  of  action  implies,  that  it  hiLS  no  nt^cessarj*  dependence  or 
connection  with  any  thing  forei2:oing  ;  for  such  a  dependence  or  connection  ex- 
cludes contingence,  and  implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  action  implies 
necessity,  ami  suppost^s  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be  contingent.  For 
they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  called  action,  must  be  determined  by 
the  Will  and  free  choice ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  neces- 
sary*, being  depenilent  upon,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing ;  namely, 
a  forecjoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  action,  of  that 
which  is  a  proper  and  mere  act,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  exer- 
tion of  power ;  but  yet  it  is  implied  in  their  notion  of  action,  that  it  is  not 
the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  power,  but  is  consequent  and  dependent 
on  a  precedin-T  exertion  of  power,  viz.,  the  power  of  Will  and  choice ;  for  they 
sav  there  is  no  proper  action  but  what  is  freely  chosen ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if  any  of  them  shall 
see  caase  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such  thing  as  that  every  action  is 
chosen  or  determined  by  a  foregoing  choice  ;  but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of 
Will  only,  undetermined  by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  action ;  thea 
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I  say,  such  a  man's  notion  of  aetion  implies  necessity ;  for  what  the  mind  is  the 
subject  of,  without  the  determination  of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  subject 
of  necessarily,  as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  affair,  and  without 
any  abilitj'  the  mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  Will  or  election  of  its  own : 
because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  previous  acts  of  the  Will  or  choice 
in  the  case,  which  might  prevent  it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  tliis  other  way, 
implied  in  their  notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessar)'. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  no  effect  of  a  predetermin- 
ing bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  immediately  out  of  indifference ;  and  this 
implies,  that  it  cannot  be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponder- 
ation :  if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act,  it  is  truly 
previous,  eflScacious  and  detennining.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential 
to  theia  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  what  the  agent  is  the  author  of  freely  and 
voluntarily,  and  that  is,  by  pievious  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  considered  with  regard  to  its 
consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  should 
be  necessary,  and  not  necessary ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cause ; 
that  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit  of  choice  and 
design ;  thut  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion,  and  yet  conse- 
quent on  previous  exertion ;  that  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  sliould  spring 
immediately  out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect  of  prepon- 
deration ;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and  also  have  its  original  from  some- 
thing else ;  that  it  is  what  the  mind  causes  itself,  of  its  own  W' ill,  and  can 
Eroduc^  or  prevent,  according  to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind 
as  no  power  to  prevent,  it  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  affair 

So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  is  sometliing  of 
which  there  is  no  idea :  it  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by 
words  without  any  distinct  meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity ;  and  that  in 
two  respects :  (1,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was,  is,  or  can  be,  to 
answer  the  things  which  must  belong  to  its  description,  according  to  what  they 
suppose  to  be  essential  to  it ;  and  (2,)  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can 
be,  any  notion  or  idea  to  ans^ver  the  word,  as  they  use  and  explain  it.  For  if 
we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  ways  destroy  itself.  But  it 
is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  should  subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature 
and  essence,  which  constitutes  it,  destroys  it  If  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  obstipations  he  had  made 
in  his  travels,  should  say,  "  He  had  been  in  Terra  del  Fvego,  and  there  had  seen 
an  animal,  which  he  calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite,  and  was 
hungry  before  it  had  a  being ;  that  his  master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him 
at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  wiiere  he 
pleased  ;  that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first  step ;  that 
he  went  ^vith  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost ;  and  this,  though 
he  had  neither  head  nor  tail :"  it  would  be  no  imprudence  at  all,  to  tell  such  a 
traveller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea  of  such 
an  animal,  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever  would  have. 

As  the  forementioned  notion  of  action  is  very  inconsistent,  so  it  is  wholly 
diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  more  usual  signification 
of  it,  in  vulgar  speech,  seems  to  be  some  motion,  or  exertion  of  power,  that  is 
voluntary,  or  that  is  the  effect  of  the  Will ;  and  is  used  in  tlie  same  sense  as 
doing ;  and  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  adgnify  outward  actions.  So  thinking 
is  often  distinguished  from  acting ;  and  desiring  and  willing,  from  doing. 


\  Ihit  niore  usual  wd  proper  agnificatinn  oiikt  word  acfimiy  ditee  are 
aflwrwayiip  wUobtfae  woid  is  used,  that  are  lenprapcriwhidi  yet  We  place 
k  oooBMD  meoh.    Qftentiiiiea  ft  k  uMd  to  akpul^  aoiiie  i^ 

watch  IB  ttid  to  bet  upon  the  chain  and  wheeb ;  the  aun-b^uns,  to  act  upon 
phnb  and  treea;  and  the  fire»  to  act  upon  wood  Sometimea  the  word  is  iMed 
to  Wufy  iiiotioii8»  alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  in  corix>» 
realmmgi^  0(»iaidered  absohiteljr ;  eipedalfy  when  these  motions  seem  to  ari^p 
finn  acme  intenial  cause  which  is  hidden ;  so  that  they  have  a  greater  resem^ 
Uanoe  of  tfaaae  actions  of  our  bodies,  which  are  the  efiects  of  internal  volitionr 
or  inrnnble  exertions  of  Will  So  the  fiermentation  of  liquor,  the  operations  af 
Ike  hiadstone,  and  of  d6(^ricalbo£ea^  are  called  the  odton  of  these  th^^  And 
aometimea  Ike  word  adim  is  used  to  signify  the  exerdse  of  thoi^ht,  or  of  Will 
and  inclination :  ao  meditatbg,  loving^liating,  inclining,  disinchning,  choosing 
and  refini^,  may  be  aunetimes  called  acting;  though  more  rardy  (unless  it 
be  br  pUkaopheia  and  metaphjwcians)  than  m  any  oif  the  other  senses., 

fivt  the  imA  is  never  used  m  vukar  q>eech  in  that  sense  which  Arminian 
&mm  use  it  m,  namely,  for  the  seffnletermkiiiite  exercise  of  the  Will,  or  an 
€9Deit»n  of  the  soul  that  arises  without  any  neceasary  G<mneGdon,  with  any  thing 
Cwegoinff.  If  a  man  does  something  Toluntariljr»  or  as  the  effect  of  his  chmcc^ 
<hm  in  &e  most  pnycx  sense,  and  as  die  word  IS  most  original]^  and 
UHd^  he  is  said  to  act :  but  whether  that  choice  or  voUtion  be  self-determine^ 
or  n(^  whether  it  be  connected  with  foregtMng  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be  the 
estain  cffiBCt  of  the  strongest  motiYe,  or  some  extrinsic  canse^  never  oomes  into 
xnsideration  m  the  meaning  of  the  word 

And  if  the  word  Action  is  arbitrarify  used  by  some  men  odierwise,  to  siat 
sonm  acheme  of  metaphysics  or  niorality,  no  ai]^;ument  can  reaaonably 
ed  on  such  a  use  of  uiis  term,  to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For 
divines  and  philosophers  strenuously  to  urge  such  arguments,  as  thouffh  they 
were  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme  of  moral  phj£)8ophy 
and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  mighty  edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a 
shadow.  And  though  it  may  now  perhaps,  through  custom,  have  become 
natural  for  them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  called  a  sense  or 
meaning,  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself),  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that  it  is 
a^reeame  to  the  natural  notions  men  have  of  things,  os  that  there  can  be  any 
thii^  in  the  creation  that  should  answer  such  a  meaning.  And  diough  th^ 
appeal  to  experience,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  firom  eiqperiendng 
any  such  thin^,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  conception  of  it 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  action  and  paasiwi  are  doubUess  words  of  a 
contrary  si^fication ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  agent,  in  its  action,  is  under  the 
power  and  influence  of  something  extrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion, 
and  make  them  the  same  thing : 

I  answer,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless,  as  they  are  sometimes  used, 
words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  not  as  signifying  opposite  existences,  but 
only  opposite  relations.  The  words  cause  and  ^ect,  are  terms  of  opposite  sig- 
nification ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thing  may,  at  the  same 
time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  be  both  cause  and  eff'ecty  this  will  not 
prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  The  soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thine  m  different  respects ;  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  and 
passive  wiUi  rdation  to  another.  The  word  passion^  when  set  in  opposition  to 
odum,  or  rather  adivenessy  is  merely  a  relatfve  term ;  it  signifies  no  effect  or 
cause,  nor  any  proper  existence ;  but  is  the  same  with  patsive$iesSf  or  a  being 
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passive,  or  a  heing  acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  relation  ot  a 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  producing  some  effect  in 
it,  or  upon  it  And  action,  when  set  properly  in  opposition  to  passion  or  pas- 
nvenessy  is  no  real  existence;  it  is  not  the  same  with  an  action,  but  is  a  mere 
relation :  it  is  the  adiveness  of  someth'mg  on  another  thing,  being  the  opposite 
relation  to  the  other,  viz.,  a  relation  of  power,  or  force,  exerted  by  some  cause 
towards  another  thing,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  that  power.  Indeed, 
the  word  aciioji,  is  frequently  used  to  signify  something  not  merely  relative,  but 
more  absolute,  and  a  real  existence ;  as  when  we  say  an  action  ;  when  the  word 
is  not  used  transitively,  but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  object  or  effect :  and  as  used  thus,  it  is  not 
properly  the  opposite  of  passion  ;  which  ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but 
merely  the  relation  of  being  acted  upon.  And  therefore,  if  the  word  action  be 
used  in  the  like  relative  sense,  then  action  and  passion  are  only  two  contraiy 
relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  contranr  relations  may  belong 
to  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.  So  t© 
supp«?e,  that  there  are  acts' of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily  moves,  and 
acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet  themselves  are  effects  of 
somethmcf  else,  and  wherein  the  soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting 
upon,  and  influencing  that,  does  not  confound  action  and  passion.  The  words 
may  iievertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  signification :  there  may  be  as  true 
and  real  a  difference  between  acting  and  being  caused  to  act,  though  we  should 
suppose  the  soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  living  and 
being  quickened  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that 
action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  agent,  or  being  that 
acts,  than  to  suppose,  that  life  ma^  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides 
the  being  that  Uves,  in  whom  life  is  caused  to  be. 

The  thing  which  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  action,  when 
applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  this  internal  action,  that  the 
agent  should  be  self-determined  in  it,  and  that  the  Will  should  be  the  cause  of 
it,  was  probably  this;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  conunon 
use  of  language,  it  is  so  with  respect  to  men's  external  actions ;  which  are 
originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
called  actions.  Men  in  these  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  Wills 
are  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  the  external  things  that  are 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  be 
determined  by  their  antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theirs. 
Hence  some  metaphysicians  have  been  led  unwarily,  but  absurdly,  to  suppose  the 
same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  that  also  must  be  determined  by  the  Will ; 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent  volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ; 
not  considering  the  contradiction  it  implies. 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction  between  action 
and  passion  (though  long  since  become  common  and  the  general  vogue),  due 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform  language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to 
any  distinct,  clear  ideas.  As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical,  meta- 
physical terms,  used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  dilB- 
culty,  contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity  was  inconsistent 
with  action,  as  these  terms  are  appUed  to  volition.  First,  these  terms  action 
and  necessity,  are  changed  from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external, 
voluntary  action  and  constraint  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently  incon- 
.sistent),  to  signify  quite  other  things,  viz.,  volition  itself,  and  certainty  of  exist- 
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caea  Aad  iiiImi  the  ehaage  of  ngo^^  jsmade^tere  is  not  takn  to 
mtlBt  fiopm  tSkmnaotB  and  abatonents  fixrihe  dBfierenoe  of  aeoK ;  bat  atOl 
.fte  aBMS  Dnngi  are  unwarily  attributed  to  aeUm  and  neostft^,  in  the  luiw 
mmnng  of  the  wondg,  which  phurihr  belonged  to  them  in  their  fat  sense;  and 
on  fliia  groond,  miaxims  are  established  wi&oot  anj  real  foondationy  as  thoagb 
tfaef  were  Hie  most  oertam  truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

Bat  howerer  strenuoudy  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is  necessaij  cannot  be 
ptOMtly  called  action^  and  that  a  necesraiy  action  is  a  contradiction,  vet  it  is 
pramUe  there  are  few  Jirminian  divinea,  wlx),  if  tfioroughly  tried,  wodd  stand 
fe  theae  prindpks.  They  will  allow  that  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  an 
active  bang,  an  the  higbest  fountain  of  life  and  action;  and  they  would  not 
{■obilify  deny,  that  thow,  that  are  called  Ood's  acts  of  righteousness,  hoUncss 
and  fcithfiihiffw,  are  truly  and  properly  God's  octe,  and  God  is  really  a  holy 
0gent  in  them;  and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarih  acta 
jDSlly  and  fidthfiiUy,  and  that  it  is  imposnUe  for  lum  to  act  unrighteousqr  and 
Mho&ly* 


SECTION  III. 


The  Bea^hiawhy  aoma  think  it  contrary  to  Common  Sense^to  nippose  tfaoie  Thmgs 
whko  are  necetaary,  to  be  worthy  of  either  Preue  orJBIame. 

It «  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Aminian  writers,  that  it  ui  contrary 
to  ooaMM  jfnte^  and  the  natural^  notions  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  to 
sanmpe  otherwise  than  that  necesrity  (making  no  distinction  between  natural 
mui  moral  necearity)  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
leward  and  pumdmient  And  their  arguments  from  hence  have  been  greatfy 
triumphed  in;  and  have  been  not  a  little  perplexing  to  many,  who  have  been 
fiiendly  to  the  truth,  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  it  has  seemed 
to  them  indeed  difficult,  to  reconcile  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  the  notions  men 
commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  And  the  true  reasons  of  it  seem  to  be 
diese  that  follow. 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  natural  necesrity 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  praise  or  blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in 
themselves  are  very  good,  fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  Wills,  and  cannot  help  it ;  or  do  them  from  a  necesra^ 
that  is  without  their  Wills,  or  with  which  their  Wills  have  no  concern  or  con- 
nection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  is  none  of  their 
virtuQv  nor  any  moral  good  in  them ;  and  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
warded or  praised,  esteemed  or  loved  on  that  account.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
diat  if,  from  like  necessity,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are  very 
unhappy  and  pernicious,  and  do  them  because  they  cannot  help  it ;  the  neces- 
ahr  18  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether  they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  done,  is  from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  Wilk;  it  is  a 
voy  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blame ;  there  is 
no  vice,  fault,  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done ;  nor  are  they,  who  are 
dius  necessitated,  in  any  wise  worthy  to  be  punished,  bated,  or  in  the  least  dis* 
reelected,  on  that  accoimt. 

In  like  manner,  if  things,  in  themselves  good  and  dearable,  are  absolutely 
imposrable,  vrith  a  natural  impossibility,  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches, 
that  this  vdudly  and  perfectly  excuses  persons  in  their  not  doing  them. 
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And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense^  that  if  the  doing  things^  in 
themselves  ffood,  or  avoiding  things,  in  themselves  evil,  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, with  such  a  natural  impossibility,  but  very  difficult,  with  a  natural 
difficulty ;  that  is,  a  difficulty  prior  to,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  Will  and 
inclination  itself,  and  which  would  remsun  the  same,  let  the  inclination  be  what 
it  will ;  then  a  person's  neglect  or  omission  is  excased  in  some  measure,  though 
not  wholly ;  his  sin  is  less  aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  done  were  easy. 
And  if,  instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural  propen- 
sity in  the  state  of  things,  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  the  effect  to  be  brought  to 
pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  the  inclination  of  the  heart ;  though 
the  propensity  be  not  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity ;  yet  being 
some  approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  the  good  thing  be  very  much  from  this 
natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and  but  little  from  a  eood  inclination ; 
then  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  there  is  so  much  tne  less  virtue  in 
what  is  done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rewardable.  The  reason  is 
easy,  viz.,  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  tendency  is  an  approach  to 
natural  necessity ;  and  the  greater  the  propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is 
the  approach  to  necessity.  And,  therefore,  as  natural  necessity  takes  away 
or  shuts  out  all  virtue,  so  this  propensity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  virtue ; 
that  is,  it  diminishes  it  And,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  difficulty,  in  the  state 
of  thin^,  is  an  approach  to  natural  impossibility.  And  as  the  latter,  when  it 
is  complete  and  absolute,  wholly  takes  away  blame ;  so  such  difficulty  takes 
away  some  blame,  or  diminishes  blame ;  and  makes  the  thing  done  to  be  less 
worthy  of  punishment. 

II.  Men,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  musty  canH^  canH  help 
tty  canH  avoid  ity  necessary ^  unablcy  impossible,  unavoidable,  irresistible,  &c.,  use 
them  to  signify  a  necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility ;  or  some  necessity  that  the  Will  has  nothing  to  do  in ;  which  may 
De  whether  men  will  or  no;  and  which  may  be  suppo^  to  be  just  the  same, 
let  men's  inclinations  and  desires  be  what  thev  will.  Such  terms  in  their  origi- 
nal use,  I  suppose,  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying  in  their  significa- 
tion (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  respect  to  some  contrary  Will,  de- 
sire or  endeavor,  which,  it  is  supposed,  is,  or  may  be,  in  the  case.  All  men 
find,  and  begin  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do ;  and  innumerable  things  which 
they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be,  they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether 
they  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  expresst  his  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  and  so  early  affects  them  in  innumera- 
ble cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first  formed  ;  and  it  is  to  signify  such 
a  necessity,  that  they  are  first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used,  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphysical,  specula- 
tive and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  in  the  nature  or  course  of  things, 
wliich  is  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition,  to  signify  which,  they,  who 
employ  themselves  in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  and  metaphysi- 
cal relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  have  borrowed  these  terms,  for  want 
of  others.  But  we  grow  up  from  dar  cradles  in  a  use  of  such  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sense  exceeding  diverse  from  that, 
in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  controversy  between  Arminians  and 
Calvinists.  And  it  being,  as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the  necessity  sig- 
nified by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  whicn  we  first  learn  them,  does  excuse 
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persons  and  free  them  from  all  fault  or  blame  ;  hence  our  idea  of  excusableness 
or  laulliness  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which  is  be?un 
in  cfaildhoodi  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  and  grows  up  with  us,  and  is 
strengthened  by  constant  iise  and  custom,  the  connection  growing  stronger  and 
stronger. 

The  habitual  connection,  which  is  in  men's  minds  bet  ween  blamelessness  and 
those  forementioned  terms,  musty  cannot y  unable,  necessary ,  impossible,  unaimd- 
abley  8fc,y  becomes  very  strong  ;  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  bej^in  to  use 
reason  and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves,  from  the  natural 
necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous  instances — /  canH  do  it, — /  could 
not  help  it. — And  sul  mankind  have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such 
phrases  in  this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the  concerns 
•)f  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things  that  happen,  which  concern 
and  affect  ourselves  and  others,  that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or 
things  desirable,  that  we  or  others  fail  of. 

That  a  being  accustomed  to  a  union  of  different  ideas,  from  early  childhood, 
makes  the  habitual  connection  exceeding  strong,  as  though  such  connection  were 
owing  to  nature,  is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by  such 
an  habitual  connection  of  ideas,  that  men  judge  of  the  bigness  or  distance  of  the 
objects  of  sight,  from  their  appearance.  Thus  it  is  owing  to  such  a  connection 
early  established,  and  ^wing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain,  wliich 
he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigger  than  his  nose,  or  further  off  than  the 
end  of  it  Having  been  used  so  long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magni- 
tude with  such  an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense  :. 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his  eyes  newly  opened,. 
who  had  been  born  blind  ;  he  would  have  the  same  visible  appearance,  but 
natural  sense  would  dictate  no  such  thing,  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance 
of  what  appeared. 

III.  VVhen  men,  after  they  have  been  so  habituated  to  connect  ideas  of  inno- 
c-ncy  or  blamelessness  with  such  terms,  that  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  of 
mere  nature,  come  to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  themselves 
iQ  the  forementioned  new  and  metapliysical  sense,  to  signify  quite  another  sort 
;. ri'  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kiml  of  relation  to  a  contrarj'  supposable  Will 
and  endeavor  ;  the  notion  of  plain  and  manifest  blamelessness,  by  this  means, 
Ls,  bj'  a  strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case  to  which 
i:  bv  no  means  belongs  ;  the  change  of  the  use  of  the  terms,  to  a  signification 
which  is  very  diverse,  not  being  taken  notice  of.  or  adverted  to.  Ami  there  are 
several  reasons,  why  it  is  not. 

1.  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  distinct  and  clear  in 
•heir  meaning  ;  i'ew  use  them  in  a  fixed,  determined  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
their  meaninji^  is  very  vague  and  confused.  Which  is  what  commonly  happens 
to  the  words  used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  mixed  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of 
what  is  intended  by  these  metaphysical  ternts,  they  would  be  able  more  easily 
:>  compare  them  with  their  original  and  common  sense;  and  so  would  not  be  so 
rdsily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  is  the  more  insensible,  be- 
.ause  the  things  signified,  though  indeed  very  different,  yet  do  in  some  generals 
au^ree.  In  necessity,  that  which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  there  Is  a  strong  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  antecedent  to  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  also  in  philosophical  necessity.  And  though  in 
both  kinds  of  necessity,  the  connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  re- 
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latiOD  to  an  opposite  Will  or  endeavor,  to  which  it  is  superior  ;  which  is  the 
case  in  vulgar  necessity  ;  yet  in  both,  the  connection  is  prior  to  Will  and  en- 
deavor, and  so,  in  some  respect,  superior.  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  is  a 
foundation  for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition,  that  affirms  the  event.  The 
terms  used  being  the  same,  and  the  things  signified  agreeing  in  tliese  and  some 
other  general  circumstances,  and  the  expressions,  as  used  by  pliilosophers  being 
not  well  defmed,  and  so  of  obscure  and  loose  signification ;  hence  pei-sons  are  not 
aware  of  the  great  difference  ;  and  the  notions  of  innocence  or  faultiness,  which 
were  so  strongly  associated  with  them,  and  were  strictly  united  in  their  minds, 
ever  since  they  can  remember,  remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were 
altogether  natural  and  necessary ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  make  a  separation, 
seem  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature  itself. 

rV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  reason,  that 
men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  necessary  with  a  moral  necessity  (which, 
as  was  observed  before,  is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity),  is,  that  for  want 
of  due  consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that  this  neces- 
sity may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  sincere  endeavors.  They  go  away  with 
that  notion,  that  men  may  truly  will,  and  wish,  and  strive,  that  it  may  be  other- 
wise, but  that  mvincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  man^  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some,  that  are  wicked  men,  think  they  wish  that  th^ 
*were  good,  that  they  loved  God  and  holiness  ;  but  yet  do  not  find  that  their 
Abashes  produce  the  effect — The  reasons  why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follows  : 
(  L)  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness  to  have  abetter  Will, 
in  the  manner  before  observed.  For  it  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose the  Will  to  be  directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not 
consider,  that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  properly 
willing  the  thing  that  is  the  duty  and  virtue  required  ;  and  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they  have.  They  do  not  consider,  that  the 
volitions,  which  a  wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  acts  of  the 
Will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God  5  but  only  some  disagreeable 
consequences.  But  the  making  the  requisite  distinction  requires  more  care  of 
reflection  and  thought,  than  most  men  are  used  to.  And  men,  through  a  preju- 
dice in  their  own  favor,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  their  own  desires  and 
dispositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and  virtuous,  though  their  respect  to 
virtue  be  only  indirect  and  remote,  and  it  is  nothing  at  all  that  is  virtuous  that 
truly  excites  or  terminates  their  inclinations.  (2.)  Another  thing,  that  insensi- 
bly leads  and  beguiles  men  into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  necessitj'  or 
impossibility  is,  or  may  be  «igainst  men's  Wills  and  true  endeavors,  is  the  deri- 
vation and  formation  of  the  terms  themselves,  that  are  often  used  to  express  it, 
which  is  such  as  seems  directly  to  point  to,  and  holds  this  forth.  Such  words, 
for  instance,  as  unable,  unavoiddble,  impossible,  irresistible  ;  which  cany  a  plain 
reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endeavors  used,  resistance  made,  in 
opposition  to  the  necessity  ;  and  the  persons  that  hear  them,  not  considering  nor 
suspecting  but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  ;  that  sense  being  there- 
fore understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  necessarily,  arise  m  their 
minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so  indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavors 
may  take  place,  but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way,  and  renders  them 
vain  and  to  no  effect. 

V.  Another  thing,  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to  suppose  it  to  be  con- 

.  irary  to  reason,  that  men  should  be  exposed  to  the  punishments  threatened  to 

sin,  for  doing  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 

morally  impossible,  is,  that  imagination  strengthens  the  argument,  and  adds 
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greatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the 
greatness  of  that  punishment.  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justly  exposed  to  a 
mall  punishmeDt,  would  not  be  so  difficult  Whereas,  if  there  were  an^  good 
reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of  reason,  that  such  necessity  was 
inoonsistent  with  faultiness,  or  just  punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be 
equally  certadn  with  respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all,  as 
a  very  great  one  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagination.  They  that 
argue  against  the  justice  of  damnitig  men  for  those  things  that  are  thus  neces- 
saiy,  seem  to  make  their  argument  the  stronger,  by  settmg  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  punishment  in  strong  expressions ; — that  a  man  should  be  cast  into  eter' 
nal  tmmingSj  that  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all  eternity  for  those  things 
which  he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  was  under  a  fatal,  unfrustrabley  inmncitie 
necessity  of  doing. 


SECTION    IV. 


It  ii  apreeable  to  Common  Sense,  and  the  Natural  Notions  of  Mankind,  to  suppose 
oioral  Necessity  to  be  consistent  with  Praise  and  Blame,  Reward  and  Punlshmeot 

Whether  the  reasons  that  have  been  ffiven,  why  it  appears  difficult  to  some 
persons,  to  reconcile  with  common  sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or 
punishing,  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satisfactory  or 
not ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears,  by  the  following  thin^,  that  if  this  matter 
be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all  delusion  arising  from  the  impropriety 
and  ambiguity  of  terms,  this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehen- 
sions of  mankmd,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
rommon  people  ;  who  are  furthest  from  havino;  their  thoughts  perverted  from 
their  natural  channel,  by  metaphysical  and  philosophical  subtilties  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  altogether  agreeable  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of,  this  natural 
and  vulgar  sense- 

I.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  vulgar  notion  of  blame- 
worthiness is.  The  idea  which  the  common  people,  througli  all  ages  and  nations, 
have  of  faultiness,  I  suppose  to  be  plainly  this ;  a  person's  being  or  doing  wrong, 
with  his  own  will  and  pleasure  ;  containing  these  two  things  :  1.  His  doing 
wronsc  when  he  does  as  he  pleases.  2.  His  pleasure  being  wrong.  Or,  in 
other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly  expressing  their  notion  ;  a  person's  having 
his  heart  wrong,  and  doing  wrong  from  his  heart.  And  this  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  matter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections  and  abstractions  to 
the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  dependencies  of  thinirs,  in  order  to  form 
their  notion  of  faultiness  or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  they  have 
decided  by  their  refinings,  what  first  determines  the  Will  ;  whether  it  be  deter- 

I  mined  by  something  extrinsic,  or  intrinsic ;  whether  volition  determines  volition, 
')r  whether  the  understanding  determines  the  Will ;  whether  there  be  any  such 

1     Thinj;  as  metaphysicians  mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning); 

I      whether  there  be  a  sort  of  a  strange,  unaccountable  sovereignty  in  the  Will,  in 

•  the  exercise  of  which,  by  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it  brings  to  pass  all  its  own 
so^rereign  acts.  They  do  not  take  any  part  of  their  notion  of  fault  or  blame 
from  the  resolution  of  any  such  auestior.3.     If  this  were  the  case,  there  are  mnl- 
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titudes,  yea,  the  far  mreater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and  ninet}'-nine  out 
of  a  thousand,  would  live  and  die,  without  having  any  such  notion,  as  that  of 
iault,  ever  entering  into  their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as  once  having  any 
conception  that  any  body  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  for  any  Siing. 
To  be  sure,  it  woiud  be  a  long  time  before  men  came  to  have  such  notions 
Whereas  it  is  manifest,  they  are  some  of  the  first  notions  that  appear  in  chil- 
dren ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or  act  at  all  as  rational 
creatures,  a  sense  of  desert.  And,  certainly,  in  forming  their  notion  of  it,  they 
make  no  use  of  metaphysics.  All  the  ground  they  go  upon,  consists  in  these  two 
things  ;  experience,  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreeableness, 
which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above  described,  viz.,  a  being  or 
doing  wrong  with  the  Will,  and  resentment  in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the 
person  in  whom  this  moral  evil  is.  Which  natural  sense  is  what  we  call  by 
the  name  of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  act  or 
deed,  ol  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is  the  person's  own  act  and  deed.  But 
this  is  all  that  belongs  to  what  they  understand  by  a  thing's  being  a  pei^on's 
own  deed  or  action ;  even  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  of  choice.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong  to  their  notion 
of  an  action,  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong  to  their  notion  of  it,  that  it  u? 
something,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  own  be^nning ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be.  Nor  is  their  notion  of  an  action  soin*: 
motion  or  exercise,  that  begins  accidentally,  without  any  cause  or  reason ;  for 
that  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  sense,  namely,  that  every 
tbin^that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason  why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  or  praiseworthy  deed  or  work 
done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does  it  m  the  exercise  of  liberty. 
But  then  their  notion  of  liberty  is  only  a  person's  having  opportunity  of  doing 
as  he  pleases.  They  have  no  notion  of  liberty  consisting  in  the  Will's  firs) 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts ;  and  determimng,  and  so  causing  its  ovrn 
determinations ;  or  choosing,  and  so  causing  its  own  choice.  Such  a  notion  of 
liberty  is  what  none  have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with 
confused,  metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous  terms.  If  a 
man  is  not  restrained  from  acting  as  his  Will  determines,  or  constrained  to  aci 
otherwise ;  then  he  has  liberty,  according  to  common  notions  of  liberty,  without 
taking  into  the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  aU,  the  detenninations  of  a 
man's  free  Will  being  the  effects  of  the  determinations  of  his  free  Will.  Noi 
have  men  commonly  any  notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  indifference.  For  if 
so,  then  it  would  be  agreeable  to  their  notion,  that  the  greater  indifference  men 
act  with,  the  more  freedom  they  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true.  He 
that  in  acting,  proceeds  with  the  fullest  inclination,  does  what  he  does  ^ith  the 
greatest  freedom,  according  to  common  sense.  And  so  far  is  it  from  being 
agreeable  to  common  sense,  that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  indifference  is  requi- 
site to  praise  or  blame,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  of  every  man's  natural 
sense  through  the  world  is,  that  the  further  he  is  from  being  indifferent  in  his 
acting  good  or  evil,  and  the  more  he  does  either  with  or  without  iull  and  strong 
inclination,  the  more  is  he  to  be  esteemed  or  abhorred,  commended  or  con- 
demned* 

II.  If  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  men 
should  be  either  to  be  blamed  or  commended  in  any  volitions,  they  have,  or  fail 
of,  in  case  of  moral  necessity  or  impossibility ;  then  it  would  surely  also  be 
agreeable  to  the  same  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  that  the  nearer  the  case 
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V  to  SQoh  a  moral  necenfy  or  imponbility,  either  thioug^  a  irtroog 

^j  niotal  propeiMUtyy  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a  great  antecedent  qypontion 

aad  SMaaltf  on  the  other,  the  nearer  does  it  uiprtNUu  to  a  beuur  neither  Manuh' 
tale  ndr  oonmendaUe;  so  that  ada  exertea  with  such  nrecemn^  propensitfi 
voold  be  vorthjf  of  proportioinaUj  less  praise;  and  when  omitted,  the  atit 
;  attewW  wuh  such  difficulhr,  the  omisoon  would  be  -worthy  of  the  Im  < 
K  is  so,  as  was  ohscanred  befiirei  with  natural  necessity  and  imposslh 


bSSHj,  propepsin  and  diflSculty ;  asitisaplaindictateofthesei^of  an'main^ 
Un^-asft  iinhnl  neoessitfuid  impossibmtjr  take  away  all  blame  and  praise; 
and  AenfaK,  that  the  nearer  the  approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  pro* 
pensitr  or  difficulty,  so  pnuse  and  Mame  are  proportionably  diminished*  And  if 
kwcii  aamnch  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  moral  neces^ 
{■possibiHfty  of  aroicKng,  takes  away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natariu 
aetewity  orimposriMity  does  this ;  then,  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  wooU 
be  as  fluidi  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  an  approadi  to  moral  necesntf 
of  doins,  or  imposnUlity  of  avoiding,  diminishes  praise  and  Uame,  as  that  an 
mapnmSi  to  natural  necesAtj  and  imposribiUt^  does  so.  It  is  e^usllv  the  riatt 
t  CDmmoo  sienK,  that  persons  are  excusable  m  part,  in  ne^lectinff  tning9  dil& 
*'  Ijainst  th^  Wilb,  as  that  thev  are  ezcusaUe  wholfy  in  negfecting  thinjp 
abk  agamst  their  M^lls.  Andifit  made  no  difference  vrii^ier  the  impoa- 
^  were  naturtd  and  against  the  Will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  Will,  wiQi 
to  excosableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  difference,  whe^er 
Hie  dfficolty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  natural  against  the  Will,  on  topni^ 
lyiDffiathepnqpensity  of  the  Will  ^ 

Bat  it  is  q)parent,  that  the  reverse  of  these  tiungs  is  true.  If  there  be  a» 
sfproach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man's  ez^on  Si  good  acts  of  Will,  thqr 
bemg  die  exeidse  of  a  strong  propensity  to  good,  and  a  very  powerful  love  to 
nrtne ;  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  he  is  less  vir- 
tuous, and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised ;  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  natural  notions  of  all  mankind,  that  he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy 
of  greater  resqpect,  and  lugher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination 
is,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect ;  or  to  impossibility 
of  n^lecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing  a  vicious  one,  still  the  more  ^rtuous, 
and  worthy  of  higher  commendation.'|J.£id,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts 
evil  acts  of  mmd ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a  rooted  and 
stroi^  habit,  or  principle  of  haughtiness  and  maliciousness,  and  a  violent  pro- 
pensity of  heart  to  such  acts ;  according  to  the  natural  sense  of  all  men,  he  is 
so  &r  from  being  the  less  hateful  and  blamable  on  that  account,  that  be  is  so 
much  the  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned,  by  all  that  observe  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  notion,  which  mankind  com-«  « 
monly  have  of  a  blamable  or  praiseworthy  act  of  the  Will,  that  it  is  an  act 
which  is  not  determined  by  an  antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  soverei^ 
power  of  the  Will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have  m 
determining  any  acts  of  the  Will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous  or  vicious  would 
they  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the  more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Whereas/^ 
the  reverse  is  true :  men  do  not  think  a  ^ood  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy, 
for  the  agent's  being  much  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  ^ood  mo- 
tive, but  the  more.  And  if  good  inclination  or  motive,  has  but  little  influence 
in  determining  the  agent,  they  do  not  think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous, 

*  It  k  ben  argued,  on  suppocitioii  that  not  all  propenaity  ia^iliea  moral  neceaatt j,  bat  oalj  aome  very 
U|h4tgree;  wfaicliaoiia  will  deny. 
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but  the  liss.  And  so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  evil  mo- 
tires  or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is  certain,  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  in- 
numerable cases),  yet  it  is  not  commonly  supposed,  that  men  are  worthy  of  no 
praise  or  dispraise  for  such  dispositions ;  although  w^hat  is  natural,  is  undoubt- 
edly necessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will  whatsoever.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to  be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  so  by  his  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  notion,  no  dictate 
of  the  common  sense  and  apprehension  of  ipen,  that  such  dispositions  are  no 
vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that"  such  persons  are  not  worthy  of  disesteem,  odium  and 
dishonor ;  or  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  which  flow  from  such  natural  dis- 
positions, are  worthy  of  no  resentment  Yea,  such  vile  natiural  dispositions, 
and  the  strength  of  them,  will  commonly  be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  wicked  acts,  that  come  from  such  a  fountain,  than  an  extenuation  of 
them.  Its  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  observed  by  men  in  the 
height  of  their  mdignation  :  they  will  say,  "  It  is  his  very  nature :  he  is  of  a 
vile  natural  temper :  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  can- 
not help  serving  the  devil,"  &c.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard  to  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous thin^,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or  occasions  of,  by  a  natural  necessity, 
against  their  mclmations.  In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  conmion  voice 
of  mankind,  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse.  Thus  it  is  very  plain,  that  com- 
mon sense  makes  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity,  as  to 
the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  influence  on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of 
men's  actions. 

And  these  dictates  of  men's  minds  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Arminians  themselves  have  ever  got  rid  of 
them ;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  have  gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their 
metaphysical  notions  of  liberty,  and  have  brought  their  arguments  to  their  great- 
est strength,  and,  as  they  suppose,  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consistence  of 
virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity ;  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  so 
much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he  suffered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts 
of  a  man,  under  the  power  of  an  invincible  haughtiness  and  malignancy  of  tem- 
per, would  not,  from  the  forementioned  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent  it  far  other- 
wise, than  if  as  great  sufferings  came  upon  him  from  the  wind  that  blows,  and 
fire  that  bums  by  natural  necessity ;  and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered 
as  much  from  the  conduct  of  a  man  perfectly  delirious ;  yea,  though  he  first 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault. 

Some  seem  to  disdam  the  distinction  that  we  make  between  natural  and 
moral  necessity,  as  though  it  were  altogether  impertinent  in  this  controversy  : 
"  That  which  is  necessary,  say  they,  is  necessary  ;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  and 
cannot  be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible,  and  cannot 
be  done ;  and  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for  not  doing  it"  And  such 
comparisons  are  made  use  of,  as  the  commanding  of  a  man  to  walk,  who  has 
^  lost  his  legs,  and  condemning  and  punishing  him  for  not  obeying  ;  inviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come  forth,  &c.  But, 
in  these  things,  Arminians  are  very  unreasonable.  Let  common  sense  deter- 
mine whether  there  be  not  a  great  difference  between  those  two  cases ;  the  one, 
that  of  a  man  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison ;  and  after 
he  has  lain  there  a  while,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calls  him  to  come  forth  to  him, 
and  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  and  will  fall  down  before  him,  and  humbly 
beg  his  pardon,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be  icreatly  en- 
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riched  and  advanced  to  honor;  the  prisoner  heartily  repe. its  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is  thoroughly  disposed  to  abase 
himself,  and  accept  of  the  king's  offer ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  witli 
gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  disposition,  and,  more- 
over, has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous  prmciples,  and  has  his  heart  possessed 
with  an  extreme  and  inveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  his  re- 
bellion is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaden  with  heavy  chains,  and  in 
miserable  circumstances.  At  length  the  compassionate  prince  comes  to  the  pris- 
on, orders  his  chains  to  be  knocked  olf,  and  his  prison  doore  to  be  set  wide  open ; 
calls  to  him,  and  tells  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  hun,  and  fall  down  before 
him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  unworthily,  and  ask  his  forgiveness, 
he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at  liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great  dignity  and  profit 
in  his  court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  stomachful,  and  full  of  haughty  malignity, 
that  he  cannot  be  wilUng  to  accept  the  offer  :  his  rooted,  strong  pride  and  ma- 
lice have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were  bind  him,  by  binding  his  heart; 
the  opposition  of  his  heart  has  the  miister)'  over  hun,  having  an  influence  on  his 
mind  far  superior  to  the  king's  grace  and  condesceasion,  and  to  all  his  kind  of- 
fers and  promises.  Now,  is  it  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  assert  and  stand 
to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two  cases,  as  to  any  worthiness 
of  blame  in  the  prisoners;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  m  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  ?  It  is  true,  a  man's  evil  dispositions 
may  be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  a  castle.  But  who  cannot  see, 
that  when  a  man,  in  the  latter  case,  is  said  to  he  unable  to  obey  the  command, 
the  expression  is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally  and  in 
common  speech  ?  And  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  rebel's  power 
to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can  easily  do  it  if  he  pleases;  though  by  reason 
of  his  vile  temper  of  heart,  which  is  fixed  and  rootwl,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  please  him  1 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  understanding,  who 
impartially  considers  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  but  will  allow,  that 
it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  the  common  sense,  or  natural  notions  of 
mankind,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame.  And 
therefore,  if  the  Anninians  would  prove  any  such  inconsistency,  it  mast  be  by 
some  philosophical  and  metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstration  of  Arm'mians  from 
common  sense.  The  main  strength  of  all  these  demonstrations  lies  in  that  pre- 
judice, that  arises  through  the  insensible  change  of  the  xi^e  and  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  liberti/y  able,  unable,  necessary,  impossible,  unavoidable,  invincible,  ac- 
Hon,  &c.,  from  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  metaphysical  sense,  entirely  * 
diverse,  and  the  strong  connection  of  the  ideas  of  blainelessnt»ss,  &c.,  with  some 
of  these  terms,  by  a  habit  contracted  antl  established,  while  these  terms  were 
used  in  their  first  meaning.  This  prtijudice  and  delusion  is  the  foundation  of  all 
those  positions,  they  lay  down  as  maxims,  by  which  most  of  the  scriptures,  which 
they  allege  in  this  controversy,  are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous  ' 
demoastrations  from  Scripture  and  reason  depend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  hiive  almost  all  their  advantages;  it  is  the  strength  of  their 
bulwarks,  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  And  this  Is  the  main  ground  of  all 
the  right  they  have  to  treat  their  neighl)ors  in  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  to  in- 
sult others,  perhaps  as  wise  and  ^oo(l  as  themselves,  as  weak  bigots,  men  ih/it 
dwell  in  the  dark  caves  of  superstition,  perversely  set,  obstinately  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  noonday  light,. enemies  to  common  sense,  maintaining  the  first 
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horn  qfabsurditiesy  &c  &c.  But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  things, 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  inquiry,  may  enable  me 
lovers  of  truth  better  to  judge,  whose  doctrine  is  indeed  ofct/rd,  abstrus€y  self 
contradictory^  and  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnant 
to  the  universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  will  follow,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  glorified  saints  have  not  their 
freedom  at  all  diminished,  m  any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  the  highest 
possible  freedom,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  meanmg  of  the  term ;  and 
that  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an  agent,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of 
his  infinite  holiness ;  though  he  acts  therein,  in  the  highest  d^ee,  necessarily ; 
and  his  actions  of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest,  most  smsolutely  perfect  manner, 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy  i  and  are  so,  for  that  veiy  reason,  because  they  are 
most  perfectly  necessary. 


SECTION  V. 


Concerning  those  Objections,  that  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Means  and 
Endeavors  for  the  avoiding  of  Sin,  or  the  obtaining  Virtue  and  Holiness,  vain  and 
to  no  purpose ;  suid  that  it  makes  Men  no  more  than  mere  Machines  in  Affairs 
of  Morality  and  Religion. 

Armdiians  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  necessity 
consisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  antecedents  and  consequents, 
it  can  never  be  worth  the  while  to  use  any  means  or  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavors  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  established. 

But  I  desire,  that  this  matter  may  be  fully  considered ;  and  that  it  may  be 
examined  with  a  thorough  strictness,  whether  it  will  follow  that  endeavors  and 
means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  obtain  any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on 
the  supposition  of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  than  if  the 
contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavors  to  be  in  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  successful ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  them  not  eventually  to  be  the  means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannot  be, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  either,  first :  that  Sthough  the  means  are  used, 
yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow ;  or,  secondly,  if  the  event  does  follow, 
it  is  not  because  of  the  means,  or  from  any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event 
on  the  means :  the  event  would  have  come  to  pass,  as  well  without  the  means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  two  things  are  the  case,  then  the  means  are  not 
properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain.  The  successfulness  or  upsuccessfulness 
of  means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or  their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in 
those  means  being  connected,  or  not  connected  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  this,  viz.,  that  the  effect  is  with  the  means,  and  not  without  them ;  or 
that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  connected  with  the  means,  and 
the  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the 
means.  If  there  be  such  a  connection  as  this  bet\veen  means  and  end,  the 
means  are  not  in  vain.  The  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the  further  they 
are  from  being  in  vain ;  and  the  less  of  such  a  connection,  the  more  they  are  in 
vain. 

Now,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  answered  (in  order  to  determine,  whether 
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it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary  connection  between  foregoing 
tlungs,  and  consequent  ones,  that  means  useil  in  order  to  any  effect,  are  more  in 
vain  than  they  would  be  otherwise)  is,  whether  it  follows  from  it,  that  there  is 
less  of  the  forementioned  connection  between  means  and  effect ;  that  is,  whether, 
on  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent 
tilings  and  consequent  ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  bct\leen  means 
and  effect,  than  on  tlie  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  connection  between 
antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones ;  and  the  very  stating  of  this  question  is 
sufficient  to  aaswer  it  It  must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes, 
that  this  question  caimot  be  affirmed,  without  the  grossest  abs-urdity  and  incon- 
sistence. Means  arc  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  following  thmgs ;  and  if 
there  were  no  connection  between  foregoing  tilings  and  following  ones,  there 
could  be  no  connection  l)etwecn  means  and  end ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  connection  only,  that  they  become 
successful :  it  is  some  connection  observed,  or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  be- 
tween antecedent  things  and  following  ones,  that  is,  what  directs  in  the  choice 
of  means.  And  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
iMuld  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no  more  tendency  to  an  effect, 
than  another ;  there  would  be  no  such  thmg  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things 
which  are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  connected  antece- 
dents of  them;  and  therefore  to  assert,  that  a  fixed  connection  between 
antecedents  and  consequents  makes  means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way 
to  hinder  the  connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  to  say, 
that  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  stands  in  the  way  to 
hinder  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposal  connection  of  the  succession  or  train  of  antecedents 
anil  consequents,  from  the  veiy  beginning  of  all  things,  the  connection  being 
made  already  sure  and  necessary,  either  by  es-tablislied  laws  of  nature,  or  by 
th*:se  totTfther  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions  of  divine  pow- 
er, on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other  way  (if  any  other  there  be)  ;  1  say, 
no  such  necessary  connection  of  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  m 
the  least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  belong  to  the  series  ; 
and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  which  are  connected  with  the  conse- 
quents we  aim  at,  in  the  established  course  of  tilings.  Endeavors  which  we 
iL>t',  are  things  that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  the  ])arts  of  which  chain  are  supposed  to  be  connected ;  and  so 
endcravors  are  suppose  1  to  be  connected  with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent 
thinj^s  or  other.  And  certainly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  events  they 
are  connect wl  with,  may  b*f  those  which  we  aim  at,  and  which  we  choose,  be- 
cause we  ju(l;2;e  them  most  likely  to  have  a  connection  with  those  events,  from 
the  established  order  and  coui-se  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something 
in  divine  revelation. 

Lit  US  suppose  a  real  a-.id  sure  connection  between  a  man's  having  his  eyes 
open  in  the  dear  (la\  -lij^Iit,  with  good  organs  of  sight,  and  seeing  ;  so  that  seeing  is 
connected  with  his  opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his 
eyes ;  an<i  also  the  like  connection  between  such  a  man's  attempting  to  open  his 
eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it.  The  supjiosed  established  connection  between 
these  antec^edents  and.  conse(iuents,  let  the  connection  be  ever  so  sure  and  ne- 
cessary, certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to  seeing  ;  his  aiming  at  that  event,  and 
the  use  of  the  means,  being  the  effect  of  his  Will,  does  not  break  the  connec- 
tion, or  hinder  the  success. 

Vol.  IL  18 
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So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  pf  connection  and  consequence :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  truly  forcible  against  the  Jhrminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self- 
determination  ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If  there  be  no 
connection  between  those  events,  wherein  virtue  and  vice  consist,  and  any  Uiing 
antecedent ;  then  there  is  no  connection  between  these  events  and  any  means  or 
endeavors  used  in  order  to  them  ;  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  vain. 
The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ones,  so 
much  the  less  there  is  between  means  and  end,  endeavors  and  success ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  are  means  and  endeavors  ineffectual  and  vain. 

It  will  follow  from  ^rminian  principles,  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
\irtue  or  vice,  and  any  foregoing  event  or  thing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
determination  of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  antecedently,  from  which  the 
determination  of  its  existence  is,  as  its  cause,  means,  or  ground  ;  because,  so 
far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice.  And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  not  in  any  degree,  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  means.  And  if  so,  then  all  foregoing 
means  must  be  totally  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence  with  the  Jirminian 
scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so  much  as  a  conjecture  conceminff  the 
consequence  of  any  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtaining 
virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  means,  as  having  a  greater  probability  of 
success  by  some  than  others ;  either  from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence 
of  the  end  on  the  means,  or  through  any  divme  constitution,  or  revealed  way  of 
Grod's  bestowing  or  briliging  to  pass  these  things,  in  consequence  of^any  means, 
endeavors,  prayers  or  deeds.  Conjecture,  in  tms  latter  case,  depends  on  a  sup- 
position, that  God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  cause  of  the  events 
sought ;  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God  is  not  the  determin- 
ing or  disposing  author  of  them ;  and  if  these  things  are  not  of  his  disposal, 
then  no  conjecture  can  be  made,  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning 
any  way  or  method  of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men  cannot  have  any 
reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture,  that  their  means  and  endeavors  to 
obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice,  will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure,  they  will 
not ;  they  may  be  certain,  that  they  wiW  be  vain ;  and  that  if  ever  the  thing, 
which  they  seek,  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing  to  the  means  they 
use.  For  means  and  endeavoi-s  can  have  no  effect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  either,  ( 1,)  through  a  natural  tendency  and 
influence,  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts,  either  by  caus- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in  favor  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing 
the  mind  more  into  the  view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements ;  or,  (2,)  by 
putting  persons  more  in  the  way  of  God's  bestowment  of  the  benefit.  But 
neithei  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  latter ;  for,  as  has  been  just  now- 
observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the  ^rminian  notion  of  self-determination, 
which  they  suppose  essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  bestower,  or 

i  which  is  Uie'same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  author  of  virtue.  Not  the 
brmer,  for  natural  influence  and  tendency  supposes  causality  and  connection ; 
and  that  supposes  necessity  of  event,  which  is  inconsistent  with  Arminian 
liberty.  A  tendency  of  means,  by  biasing  the  heart  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  by 
bringmg  the  Will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  determina- 
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tionSy  are  both  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  indif- 
fereace,  and  sovereign  self-determination,  as  has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  ot 
necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  it  tended  to  encourage  a  total 
neglect  of  all  endeavors  as  vain ;  the  following  things  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  men  may  not  thus  improve  this  .doctrine :  wc 
know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doctrines  are  abused ;  but,  whether  the 
d  >ctrine  gives  any  just  occasion  for  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able ?     If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but  that  the  very  nature  of  th( 
doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occasion  for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition, 
namely,  that  such  an  invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must 
render  the  interposition  of  all  means,  endeavors,  conclusions  or  actions  of  ours, 
in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end  whatsoever,  perfectly  insignificant ; 
because  they  cannot  in  the  least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in 
any  event  or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  necessity ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  folly,  for  men  to  use  any  means  for  any  end  j  but  their 
wisdom,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  endeavors,  anrl  take  their  ease.     No 
person  can  draw  such  an  inference  from  this  doctrine,  and  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, without  contradicting  himself,  and  going  counter  to  the  very  principles 
he  pretends  to  act  upon  ;  for  he  comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course,  in 
order  to  an  end,  even  his  ease,  or  the  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks 
something  future,  and  uses  means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even  in  his  drawing 
up  that  conclasion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing,  and  use  no  means  in  order  to  any 
thing  in  future ;  he  seeks  his  future  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indo- 
lence.    If  prior  necessity,  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all  actions  or 
conclusions  oi  ours,  in  order  to  any  thing  future ;  then  it  makes  vain  all  conclu- 
sions and  conduct  of  ours,  in  order  to  our  future  ease.    The  measure  of  our  ease, 
unth  the  time,  manner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed,  by  all- 
determining  necessity,  as  much  as  any  thing  else.     If  he  says  within  himseir, 
•'  What  future  happiness  or  misery  I  shall  have,  is  already,  in  effect,  determined 
by  the  necessary  course  and  connection  of  things;  therefore,  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labor  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my  determined  degree 
of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery ;  but  will  tnke  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  sloth  and  negligence."     Such  a  man  contradicts  himself;  he  says, 
the  measure  of  his  future  liap})incss  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he  will  not 
try  to  diminish  the  one,  nor  add  to  the  other ;  but  yet,  in  his  very  conclasion,  he 
contradicts  this ;  for,  he  takes  up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness, 
by  the  ease  tind  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  diminish  his  future  trouble 
and  misery,  by  savini^  himself  the  trouble  of  using  means  and  taking  pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  improvement  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into  a  voluntary  negligence  of  means  for  their 
own  happiness.  For  the  prin(!iples  they  mast  go  upon  in  order  to  this,  are  in- 
consistent with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the  doctrine ;  for  to 
make  some  improvement  of  it,  is  to  be  influenced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  volun- 
tary' conclusion  in  regard  to  their  own  conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim  ;  but 
this,  as  has  been  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pretend  to  act 
upon.  In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  cannot  be  acted  upon,  in  any  respect, 
consistently.  And,  therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  making 
any  improvement  of  them,  there  is  a  self-contradiction. 

'  As  to  that  objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  prove, 
that  it  makes  men  no  more  than  mere  machines :  I  would  say,  that  notwith- 
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standing  tiiis  doctrine,  man  is  entirely,  perfectly  and  unspeakably  different  from, 
a  mere  machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  and  has  a  faculty  of 
Will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  or  choice ;  and  in  that,  his  Will  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  understanding ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions 
and  behavior,  and,  in  many  respects,  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind,  are  subject  to  his  Will;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  act  according  to  his 
choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  means  of  these  things,  is  capable  of 
moral  habits  and  moral  acts,  such  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praise,  esteem,  love  and  rew^ard ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  punishment. 

In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  machines,  as  to  liberty  and 
agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  dignity  or  privilege,  in  any  respect ;  all 
the  difference  that  can  be  desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed 
all  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Jlrminians  themselves  come  to,  as  they  are  forced 
often  to  explain  themselves  (though  their  expUcations  overthrow  and  abolish 
the  things  asserted,  and  pretended  to  be  explained) ;  for  they  are  forced  to  ex- 
plain a  self-determining  power  of  Will,  by  a  power  in  the  soul,  to  determine  as 
it  chooses  or  Wills ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a  man  has  a  power 
of  ehoosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do  as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a 
different  thine  from  that  contradiction,  his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first 
act  of  choice  m  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  scheme  makes  any  other  difference  than  this,  between  men  and 
machines,  it  is  for  the  worse ;  it  is  so  far  from  supposmg  men  to  have  a  dignity 
and  privilege  above  machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  deter- 
mine still  more  unhappy.  W' hereas,  machines  are  guided  by  an  understanding 
cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or  owner;  the  Will  of  man  is  left  to 
the  guidance  of  nothing,  but  absolute  bUnd  contmgence. 


SECTION   VI. 


Concerning  that  Objection  affainst  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
agrees  with  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate,  and  the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  Jirminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Will,  and 
contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  Will,  nor  any 
other  events  whatsoever,  but  what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity ; 
their  opposers  cry  out  of  them,  as  agreeing  vnih  the  ancient  Stoics  in  their  doc- 
trine of/ate^  and  with  Mr  Hobbes  in  his  opinion  of  necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  impertinent  an  objection, 
had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief  Arrainian  writers.  There  were 
many  important  truths  maintained  by  the  ancient  Gredc  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, and  especially  the  Stales,  that  are  never  the  worse  for  being  held  by 
them.  Tlie  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of  Christians,  and 
even  by  Arminian  divines,  were  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  all 
the  heathen  philosophers ;  and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest 
to  Christianity  of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  sajings  of  these 
philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  sermons,  even  of  Arminian  divines, 
produced,  not  as  arguments  of  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered, 
but  as  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
relating  to  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  a  future  state,  the  duty  and 
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happiness  of  mankind,  &c,  as  observing  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  heathens,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  veiy  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that  although  he  alleges 
the  s^eement  of  the  Stoics  with  us,  wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the 
like  Anrtrine  with  us,  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  our  doctrine ;  yet, 
this  very  Dr.  Whitby  alleges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  the  Jlnninians^ 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  them,  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So  that,  when  the  Stoics  affree  with  tJiem,  this 
(it  seems^  is  a  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  and  a  conlutalion  of  oui-s,  as 
showing  tnat  our  opinions  are  contrary  to  tlie  natural  sense  and  common  reason 
of  mamund :  nevertheless,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  us,  it  argues  no  such 
thing  in  our  favor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and 
shoM's  our  doctrine  to  be  heathenish. 

It  is  observed  by  some  Calvinistic  writers,  that  the  Jlrminians  s}'mbolize 
with  the  Stoics,  in  some  of  those  doctnnes  wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the 
Calvinists ;  particularly  in  their  denying  an  ori^nal,  innate,  total  corruption 
and  depravity  of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man's  ability  to  make  him- 
self truly  virtuous  and  conformed  to  God ;  and  in  some  other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  it  is  certainly  no  better  objection  against  our 
doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic 
philosophers,  than  it  is  against  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  from  us,  that  it  agrees, 
in  some  respects,  with  the  opinion  of  the  verj*  woi*st  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of  atheism  and  licentiousness,  and 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  and  Jesuits.  ^ 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely,  what  the  ancient  Stoic  phi- 
losophers held  concerning  fate,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  truth ;  as  though 
it  were  a  sure  way  to  be  in  the  right,  to  take  gooil  heed  to  differ  from  them. 
It  seems,  that  they  differed  among  themselves ;  and  probably  the  doctrine  of 
fate  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some  respects,  erroneous.  But  what- 
ever their  doctrine  was,  if  any  of  them  held  such  a  fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any 
liberty,  consisting  in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  fate.  If 
they  held  any  such  fate,  as  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  and  universal 
notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty,  activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  I 
»lisclaim  any  such  thing,  and  think  1  have  demonstrated  that  the  scheme  I  main- 
tain IS  no  such  scheme.  If  the  Stoics,  by  fate,  meant  any  thing  of  such  a 
nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
the  use  of  means  and  endeavors,  or  makes  it  less  worth  the  w^hile  for  men  to 
desire,  and  seek  after  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness  consists ;  I 
h'^ild  no  doctrine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  inconvenience,  any  more  than 
any  other  scheme  whatsoever ;  and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Arminian 
rt?hetne  of  contingence ;  as  has  been  shown.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  universal  fatality,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  libert}',  that  is  or  can 
be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilege  or  benefit,  or  any  thing  desirable,  in  any 
respect,  for  any  intelligent  creature,  or  indeed  with  any  liberty  that  is  j)ossibl( 
or  conceivable  ;  1  embrace  no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  fate,  as  is  inconsistent  \\4th  the  world's  being  in  all  things  subject  to  the  dis- 
posal of  an  intelligent,  wise  agent,  that  presides,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  w^orld, 
but  as  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Universe,  governing  all  things  by  proper  will, 
choice  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  Uberty  conceivable,  with- 

*  WhUby  on  the  Five  Points,  Edit.  III.  p.  325,  326.  327. 
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out  subjection  to  any  constraint,  or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  influ- 
ence of  any  thing  belbre,  above  .or  without  himself,  I  wholly  renounce  any  such 
doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  Hobbes'  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  concerning  necessity,  1 
confess,  it  happens  I  never  read  Mr.  Hobbes.  Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will, 
we  need  not  reject  all  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely 
because  it  was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  thai  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  Gody  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once  and  a^ain  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice  by  the  devil.  If  truth  is  so  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth, 
or  written  by  the  pen  of  some  ill-minded  mischievous  man,  tiiat  it  must  never  be 
received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any  of  the  most  precious  and 
evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And  if  Mr.  Hobbes  has  made  a  bad  use  of 
this  truth,  that  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
rejection  on  that  account  It  is  common  for  the  corruptions  of  the  hearts  of 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  been  observed,  that  the  Arminians 
agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  many  more  things  than  the  Calvinists.*  As,  in  what 
he  is  said  to  hold  concerning  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessitj*  of  super- 
natural illumination,  in  denying  infused  grace,  in  denymg  the  d(>ctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone,  and  other  things. 


SECTION     VII. 
*  Conceroing  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed  of  the  absurdity 
and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  otherwise,  than  that  the  Will  should  be  determined  in  every  case 
by  some  motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  under- 
standing) is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the  other  side ;  that  if 
these  things  are  true,  it  will  follow,  that  not  only  the  W^ill  of  created  minds, 
but  the  Will  of  God  himself  is  necessary  in  all  its  determinations.  Concerning 
which,  says  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  in 
the  Creaturey  pages  85,  86, "  What  strange  doctrine  is  this,  contrary  to  all  our 
ideas  of  the  dommion  of  G<)d  ?  Does  it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  cf 
choice,  and  take  away  from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefactor  of  the 
world,  that  most  free,  and  sovereign  Agent,  all  the  glory  of  this  sort  of  freedom  ? 
Does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate,  and  intro- 
duce Mr.  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  fatality  and  necessity,  into  all  things  that  God 
hath  to  do  with  1  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God,  as  a  Being 
of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  eflSciency,  but  still  to  leave  him 
without  a  Will  to  choose  among  all  the  objects  within  his  \iew  ?  In  short,  it 
seems  to  make  the  blessed  God  a  sort  of  Almighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its 
universal  and  supreme  influence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  fate  was  above  the  gods."  • 

This  is  declaiming,  rather  than  arguing ;  and  an  application  to  men's 
imaginations  and  prejudices,  rather  than  to  mere  reason.  But  I  would  calmly 
endeavor  to  consider,  whether  there  be  any  reason  in  this  frightful  representa- 

•  Dr.  Gill,  in  hw  answer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  Vo!.  III.  p.  IS3,  &c. 
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tion.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  mailer,  I  would 
observe  this;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  should  be  much  more  difficult 
to  express  or  conceive  things  according  to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating 
10  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Underslaiid- 
ing  and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of 
ihe  Divine  Mmd,  than  m  the  human  mind ;  which  is  infinitely  more  witliin 
our  view,  and  nearer  to  a  proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  comi}rehonsion,  and 
more  commensurate  to  the  use  and  import  of  human  speech.  LcUiguage  is  in- 
deed very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms,  to  express  precise  truth  comrcrniRg  our 
own  minds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations.-  Words  were  first  formed  to 
express  external  things ;  and  those  that  are  applied  to  express  things  internal 
and  spiritual,  are  ahuost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense. 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  and 
unfixedness  m  then*  signification,  occasioning  innumerable  doubts,  aifficultics 
and  confusions,  in  inqmries  and  controversies,  about  things  of  this  nature.  But 
language  is  much  less  adapted  to  express  things  in  the  mind  of  the  incompre- 
hei^^ble  Deity,  precisely  as  they  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  exactly  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  pi*o^ess  which  has  been  made,  in 
past  and  present  ages,  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  whereby  our  metaphysics, 
as  it  relates  to  these  tilings,  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  once  it  was ; 
yet,  here  is  still  work  enougli  left  for  future  inquiries  and  researches,  and  room 
for  progress  still  to  be  made,  for  many  ages  and  generations.  But  we  had 
need  to  be  infinitely  able  metaphysicians,  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according 
to  strict,  proper  and  perfect  truth,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Kssence, 
and  the  modes  of  the  action  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  of 
some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and  dependent  on  othei-s,  and  of  some  things 
pertaining  to  the  Divine  Nature  and  W'ill  as  the  foundation  of  olhci-s,  and  so 
before  others  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  as,  we  must  conceive  of  the  knowle(lj2je  and 
lioliness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  happiness  ;  the  perfection 
of  his  understanding,  as  the  foundatioA  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decreet  ;  the 
holiness  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determinations.  And 
U't.  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antecedent  and  consequent,  fundamental 
and  dependent,  determining  and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  sclf-exist- 
fnt,  independent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  immutability,  and  the 
first  cause  of  all  things ;  doubtless  there  must  be  less  propriet)'  in  such  represen- 
tations, than  when  we  speak  of  derived  dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded, 
and  liable  to  pei*pelual  mutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  oljsene  concerning  the  forcnientioned 
author's  exclamation,  alK)ut  the  necessary  determination  of  CJod's  Will,  in  all 
ihiii'jjs,  by  what  he  sees  to  be  fittest  and  best. 

That  all  the  seeininij  force  of  such  objections  and  exclamations  iiuist  arise 
Jrwin  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some  sort  of  privilege  or  di;j:nity  in  being 
without  such  a  moral  nect»ssity,  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  anv  other,  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were  some  disadvan- 
tage, meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  necessity  ;  a  thing  ])y  which  the  Will 
was  confined,  kept  under,  and  held  in  servitude  by  something,  which,  as  it  were, 
maintained  a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by  bonds  that 
held  God  fast,  and  that  he  could,  by  no  means,  deliver  himself  from.  Whereas, 
this  must  be  all  mere  imagination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dis- 
hunor  to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  and  hap{  y  manner. 
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from  the  necessaiy  perfection  of  his  own  nature.  This  argues  no  imperfection^ 
inferiority  or  dependence,  nor  any  want  of  dignity,  privilege  or  ascendency.* 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  and  most  pafect  sovereignty  of  Grod. 
The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  ability  and  authority  to  do  whatever  pleases  him ; 
whereby  He  doth  according  to  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven^  and  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earthy  andnone  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  xmio  him.  What  dost 
thou  ? — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  viz. :  1.  Su- 
preme, universal,  and  infinite  Power ,  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
without  control,  without  any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any  subjection, 
in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power  ;  and  so  without  any  hmderance  or 
restraint,  that  it  should  be  either  impossible,  or  at  all  difficult,  for  him  to  accom- 
plish his  Will ;  and  without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power, 
Irom  whence  it  should  be  derived,  or  which  it  should  stand  m  any  need  of :  so 
far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  firom  him,  and  is  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  him.  2,  That  He  has  supreme  authority ,  absolute  and  most  perfect 
right  to  do  what  he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  an  authority  from  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any  distinct  indepen- 
dent authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  inferior ;  he  bemg  the  head  of  all 
dominion,  and  foimtain  of  all  authority  ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obli- 
gation, implying  either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limitation. 
S.  That  his  WUl  is  supreme,  underived,  and  independent  on  any  thing  without 
Himself;  being  in  every  thing  determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule 
but  his  own  wisilom  ;  his  Will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the  W- ill  of 
any  other,  and  other  Wills  being  perfectly  subject  to  his.  4.  That  his  Wisdom, 
which  determines  his  Will,  is  supreme,  perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient  and  in- 
dependent ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  as  in  Isa.  xl.  14,   With  whom  took  He 

*  "  It  might  have  Ix'en  objected,  with  more  plausibleness,  that  the  Supreme  Cause  cannot  \ye  free,  be 
cause  he  must  needs  do  always  what  is  best  in  the  whole.  But  this  would  not  at  all  sen-e  Spinoza's 
purpose  ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom  ;  a  necessjty  consiy 
tent  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  moat  perfect  choice.  For  the  only  foundation  of  this  necessity  is  such 
an  unalterable  rectitude  of  Will,  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  a  wise  Being  to  act 
foolishly."     Claris*  Demonatration  of  the  Being  and  Attribuies  of  God.     Edit.  6,  p.  64. 

"  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  agent,  yet  he  cannot  but  do  what  is  liest  and  wisest  on  the  whole. 
The  reason  is  evident ;  because  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  are  as  steady  and  certain  principles  oi 
action,  as  necessity  itself ;  and  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  indued  with  the  most  perfect  liberty, 
can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  a  necessary  agent  can  act  con- 
trary to  the  necessity  by  which  it  is  acted ;  it  being  as  ^at  an  absurdity  and  impossibility  in  choice,  for 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  choose  to  act  unwisely,  or  Infinite  Goodness  to  choose  what  is  not  good,  as  it  would 
be  in  nature,  for  alisohite  necessity  to  fail  of  producing  its  necessary  effect  There  was,  indeed,  no  ne- 
cessity in  nature,  that  God  should  at  first  create  such  oein^s  as  helms  created,  or  indeed  any  l>eing  at 
all,  because  he  is,  in  Himself,  infinitely  happy  and  all-sufficient.  There  was  also,  no  necessity  in  nature, 
that  he  should  preserve  and  continue  things  m  being,  after  they  were  created  ;  Ijecausc  he  would  l>e  self 
sufficient  without  their  continuance,  as  he  was  before  their  creation.  But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  good, 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  should  manifest,  and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itself ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  sense  of  necessity  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  things  shotild  be  made  at  such  a  time, 
and  continued  so  long,  and  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  saw  it  best  and  wisest  that  they  should."    Ilrid.  p.  112,  113. 

*'  Tis  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act,  according  to  tlie  htst  result 
of  a  fair  examination.  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  im- 
provement and  benefit  of  it.  HTis  not  an  abridgment,  tis  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty ;  and  the  further 
we  are  removed  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indiffer- 
ence in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  judgment,  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its 
choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  advantaee  and  excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would 
l)e  as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indiflferency  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by  the  VITill, 
would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  side.  ^Tis  as  much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of 
preferring  should  be  determined  by  goo<l,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  should  be  determined  by  the  Will ; 
and  the  more  certain  such  determination  is,  the  greater  the  perfection.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by 
any  thing  but  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not 
free.  The  very  end  of  our  freedom  being  that  we  might  attain  the  good  we  choose  ;  and,  therefore,  every 
man  is  brought  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined  in  willing 
by  his  own  tnought  and  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do  ;  else  he  would  be  under  the  determination 
of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty.    And  to  deny  that  a  msn*s  W^iU,  in  every  determi- 
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iottnsci  ?  Jlnd  who  inslruded  Him  and  iaughl  Htm  in  the  path  itf  jndgmr'nt^ 
and  iaugfU  Him  knowledge^  and  showed  Him  the  toaj/  i)f  understanding  ? — ^There 
is  no  other  Dlvini^  Sovereignty  but  this,  and  thi?  is  properly  uhsolute  sovereignty  ; 
no  other  is  dearable^  nor  would  any  other  be  honorable,  or  happy,  and  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  is  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
IMvine  Sovereignty,  that  God's  Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite  all-sufE- 
cient  wisdofn  in  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing;  is  either  directed  by  any  inferior 
wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom  \  whereby  it  would  become  senseless  arbitrariness, 
determining  and  acting  without  reason,  design  or  t*nd- 

If  God's  Will  unsteadily  and  surely  determined  in  every  Ihincf  by  supreme  wis- 
dom, then  it  is  m  every  thing  necessarily  determined  to  that  wVich  is  most  wise* 
And,  certainly,  it  would  he  a  disadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise-  For 
if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  that,  which  in  every  case 
IS  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some  degree  of  undesigning  contingence ; 
and  so  in  the  same  degree  liable  to  evil  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  to 
be  carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  vmcertain  \^ind  of  blind  contin- 
geace,  which  Is  guided  by  no  wisdoms  ^^  motive,  no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoever 
(if  anv  such  thing  were  possible),  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  im- 
perfection and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  If  it  be  a  disad* 
\*anta^e  for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  with  this  moral  necessity,  then  the 
more  free  from  it,  and  the  more  left  at  random,  the  ojreater  dignity  and  advantage. 
Aod,  consequently,  to  be  perib^tly  free  from  the  direction  oi  understanding,  ami 
universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless,  unmeaning  contingence,  to  act  absolutely 
at  random,  would  be  the  supreme  glory, 

it  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God's  Will,  that  his  supremely  wifsc  Yoli* 
tion  is  necessary,  than  it  argues  a  dependence  of  his  being,  that  his  existence  is 
neoesa^.     If  it  be  something  too  low,  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  his  WitI 


ailAOfi,  foUowi  liift  own  jwlgrnent,  in  to  iny,  i^iaL  u  mnn  wilk  and  acid  fof  Ait  end  that  he  wtifitd  nai  b***-, 
gttbiB  Munc'  Ufn«  ihut  he  wilb  and  nctM  far  it  Far  if  hti  preffirn  it  m  hiii  ptimcnt  rhoughl^^  iieb^aciy 
iAh«r,  H  fi  pbi(k  h^  ikcn  ihinkM  better  of  it*  and  would  have  il  before  luiy  otherf  uftl<^sa  h^  eiin  hat»,  ftnd 
ooA  hftvt  u,  will.  And  not  will  it,  at  the  siinie  time  ;  a  eontmdiction  tcio  imanifeat  ta  br  Emitted.  K  we 
look  apon  Ihij9«  Aiiperiar  being*  above  ua,  who  enjoy  i«*ffect  happineiij  we  shivH  have  reiiiscti  to  jiidgs, 
llal  tmty  Jinc  more  aleadily  detennmed  m  their  ebotce  of  jfoml  than  we  ;  and  jvi  wc  bJiw  rm  reiiiioii  \o 
ihiiik  iKejani  leis  happy*  or  U'ss  free,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  forioeh  jioor  dnite  ematiims  n%  we 
il«f  topmnuuitoe  what  Infinite  Wisdcun  and  Gaodn<?an  cniitd  do,  I  think  we  nndit  »ay,  that  God  hicuBrlf 
ei£u»nt  elKkfMe  what  is  not  good.  The  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  ncrt  hinbern^  drtennmed  by  vkhal 
la  t»e»t,  Btrt  to  i^ive  a  ritjht  view  of  this  mistaki^a  paitof  liberty,  let  mo  iiftk,  would  any  one  b«  aehan^- 
tLAgp  tipcaanr  h«  v$  less  determined  by  wise  determinatioa,  than  a  wL»e  m4i)  ?  la  it  wort^tlhe  ^nmf  of 
liwiiltti»>  to^  be  It  hberry  to  pifty  the  fool,  and  dmw  ah^me  and  miteiy  upon  a  mait's  aelf  ?  Jf  to  break 
kMMfiKNB  lbj«  eondnct  of  reuoD,  undto  want  that  rcstr^nt  of  exiimmatioTi  and  judgnienC,  tlieil  keap!i  us 
fefE  Sumg  or  ebooAing  the  worae,,  Iw  !ibony»  tme  liberty,  rnndincna/id  fuott  are  the  only  free  men,  Y<?t 
I  f  V  would  chooAe  to  be  mnd,  for  the  make  of  such  bbcrtv,  btit  he  thati$  mnd  al needy -**^    UKkm^ 
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i ...,  I^  ang,  havi!ig  all  (hin^  always  neceasiirily  in  view,  must  atw^TS*  and  eternally  viritl,  a^eatd- 
^  itnitiutfl  Qompreken^ion  of  lhin£«;  \\\%X  is,  must  will  all  thjnf%  that  am  wisestt  and  beat  to  he 
Tbere  Is  no  getting  frep  of  this  consequence.  Ifit  ran  will  at  ill^  it  must  will  tiaii  way.  To  be 
e  of  knowitis;,  and  not  capable  of  willicix,  is  not  to  he  undefntOfKt  And  to  be  tapnble  of  wiDin;^ 
i,iiJWrwiKr  Lbnn  ^htt i^  wisest  &nd  best^  contradictji ihdt  knowledge  which  ia  iafrnite.  Infinite k[iowled;ge 
must  diTec-iibe  Wdl  wilhodt error.  Here  then,  is  thfi  oriMtin  of  moral  tiei^eaaity  ;  sad  that  rs  rrdhfOr 
fr«i«doni.  Perbapa  it  may  be  naid,  m^hen  the  DiTiiie  Will  is  determined,  fromth'T  eons  ule  rat  ion  of  the 
f«CTiiJiI  aptitude  of  tbingJi,  it  is  as  tict^esaanly  determined,  as  if  it  were  phy»jcj*ll)(  impelled^  if  thai 
w*r«i  |ws4i  1-1(1.  But  It  1$  unfkiifulne*tst  to  suppose  this  an  objectioD.  The  gresi  principle  iscHicees^ 
ttblished,  vi7.,  thml  the  Di»ine  WilJ  is  dctrrroin&J  by  the  eternal  reason  and  aptitudes  of  thini^a^instiwcl 
eif  tKirif  pby^ic^llf  tmpelled^  ^nd  after  tbst^  the  more  Mrong  and  necessufy  tnis  detenu  in  atioii  ia,  th« 
inar*  perfect  the  Oelty  irtust  lie  iilloweci  to  l>e.  It  i^  this  that  makes  bjaan  amiable  and  iidcM^bW  ^1^^ 
whoutt  Will  Slid  pawcr  are  constant iy«  icnmutably.  deteraiined  by  the  consideralion  of  whnt  is  wis«^  |H 
bmC  ;  iBStewdor  ssurd  Being,  with  pwer,  hut  without  aiscrminf  and  E«ason.  It  ts  the  beauty  of  flB 
aptiHBiity,  that  it  is  stroni^  ss  fate  it  self,  with  all  the  a<l  vantage  olt^taxxk  and  goodness,  il  is  rtrati|^,  tt> 
«»  Dien  contends  that  the"  Deity  is  not  free,  htccausc  he  in  necesasdly  rational,  immutably  good  atvd  wise  : 
wWn  SI  man  \a  allowed  ildUhe  perfeeter  being,  tb*  more  liiEtidly  andeonstantly  hit  WiJl  ia  determined  hf 
geutm  ajvr!  truth  **    Inqmry  in  Id  th*  N^tan  »/  the  Hum^  Sirtit.    Edit.  3,  Vol,  II.  p.  403,  40i 
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determined  by  moral  Necessity,  so  sub  necessarily,  in  every  case,  to  will  in  the 
highest  degree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is  it  not  also  something  too  low, 
for  him  to  have  his  existence,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his 
infinite  happiness  determined  by  necessity  1  It  is  no  more  to  God's  dishonor, 
to  be  necessarily  wise,  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And  if  neither  of  them  be 
to  his  dishonor,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dishonor  necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely. 
And  if  it  be  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonorable,  necessarily  to  act  holily 
and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do 
that,  in  every  case,  which,  above  all  other  things,  is  wisest  and  best. 

The  reason,  why  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  most  holy,  is,  be- 
cause holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  honorable  thing.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  no  dishonor  to  be  necessarily  most  wise,  and,  in  every  case,  to  act 
most  wisely,  or  do  the  thin^  which  is  the  wisest  of  all ;  for  wisdom  is  also  in 
itself  exceUent  and  honorable. 

The  forementioned  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Willy  &c., 
as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Wifl's  being  in  every 
thing  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a 
kind  of  Almighty  Minister  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  he  insists,  pa^es 
93,  94,  that  this  moral  necessity  and  impossibility  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thmg 
with  physical  and  natural  necessity  and  impossibility :  and  in  p.  54, 55,  he  says, 
**  The  scheme  which  determines  the  Will  always  and  certamly  by  the  under- 
standing, and  the  understanding  by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away 
the  true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues,  and  the  vilest 
of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and  necessity,  flowing  naturally  and 
necessarily  from  the  existence,  the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons 
2Lnd  things  ;  for  this  e^stence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  appear- 
ance to  the  mind  ;  from  this  appearance  flows  a  necessary  perception  and 
judgment,  concerning  these  things  ;  this  judgment,  necessarily  determines  the 
Wul ;  and  thus,  by  uiis  chain  of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose 
their  nature,  and  become  natural  ideas,  and  necessary  things,  instead  of  moral 
and  free  actions." 

And  yet  this  same  author  allows,  p.  30,  31,  that  a  perfectly  wise  being  will 
constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  is  most  fit ;  and  says,  p.  102,  103, "  I 
grant,  and  always  have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent 
superior  fitness  of  things,  God  acts  according  to  it,  so  as  never  to  contradict  it ; 
and,  particulary,  in  all  his  judicial  proceedings  as  a  Governor,  and  distributer  ol' 
rewards  and  punisliments."  Yea,  he  says  expressly,  p.  42,  "  That  it  is  not 
possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise,  than  according  to  this  fitness  and  goodness 
in  things." 

So  that  accordmg  to  this  author,  putting  these  several  passages  of  his  Essay 
together,  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any  thing  of  a  moral  nature,  in  the  most  sublime 
and  glorious  acts  and  exercises  of  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness ;  and 
he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely  worthy,  and,  above  all 
other  things,  fit  and  excellent,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate ; 
and  in  what  he  does  as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency  ;  exercising  no  freedom  in  these  things,  because  he  acts  by 
moral  necessity,  whicl^  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with  physical  or  natural  necessity  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  only  acts  by  an  Hobistical  fatality ;  as  a  Being  indeed  of  vast 
vnderstandvigy  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency  (as  he  said  before),  but  without  a 
Will  to  clioose,  being  a  kind  of  Mmighty  Minister  offate^  acting  under  its  su- 
preme influence.  For  he  allows,  that  in  all  these  things,  God's  Will  is  determined 
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oonrtantly  and  certainly  by  a  miperior  fitness,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  act  otherwise.  And  if  these  things  are  so,  what  glory  or  praise  belongs  to 
God  for  doing  holiljr  and  justly,  or  tsiing  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  excellent 
cxMirse,  in  any  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  alsc 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  derogate  from  the  honor 
of  any  being,  that  through  the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  act« 
Dvith  supreme  wisdom  and  holiness ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  praise  is  the  great- 
er ;  herem  consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  same  author,  p.  56,  supposes,  that  herein  appears  the  excellent 
character  of  a  wise  and  good  man^  that  though  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fit- 
nets  of  things,  yet  he  does  not ;  but  suffers  himself  t6 he  directed  hy  fitness  ;  and 
that,  in  this  conduct,  he  imitates  the  blessed  God,  And  yet,  he  supposes  it  is 
contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God ;  not  that  he  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by 
fitness,  when  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things^  but  that  he  cannot 
choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things;  as  he  says,  p.  42,  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble/or God  to  act  otherwise  thnn  according  to  this  fitness,  where  there  is  any 
fitness  or  goodness  in  things.  Yea,  he  supposes,  p.  31,  that  if  a  man  were 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  constantly  and  certainly 
deUrmined  by  the  fitness  of  things. 

One  thinjc  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  conclude  this  section  ;  and  that  is, 
that  if  it  derogates  nothing  from  the  gloiy  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined  « 
by  superior  fitness  in  some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined  in 
all  thmgs :  ffbm  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  such  necessity,  as  at  all  detracting 
from  God's  freedom,  independence,  absolute  supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  glory 
of  his  nature,  state  or  manner  of  acting  ;  or  ^  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint, 
or  subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with  God's  glory,  and 
has  nothing  tending  to  detract  from  it ;  then  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing 
it  to  God  in  too  many  things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God's  glor}' 
too  much. 


SECTION   VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  against  the  moral  Necessity  of  God's  Volitions  considered. 

The  author  last  citwl,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that  God,  being  perfectly 
wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is 
a  superior  fitness  and  goodness  in  things  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
do  otlierwise.  So  that  it  is  in  elfert  confi^ssed,  that  in  those  things  whtMc  there 
is  any  real  prefcrableness,  it  is  no  dishonor,  nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  o( 
God,  tor  him  to  act  from  necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
from  the  agreement  of  such  a  necessity,  with  the  late  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
n€?cej«ity,  maintained  by  Mr.  Ilobbes.  From  which  it  will  follow,  tliat  if  it 
were  so,  that  in  all  the  difrcrent  things,  among  which  God  chooses,  there  were 
evermore  a  superior  fitness,  or  prefcrableness  on  one  side,  tHen  it  would  l)e  no 
dishonor,  or  any  thing,  in  any  respect,  unworthy,  or  unbecoming  of  God,  for 
his  Will  to  be  necessarily  determined  in  every  thing.  And  if  this  be  allowed, 
it  is  a  giving  up  entirely  the  argument,  from  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  neces- 
sity to  the  liberty,  supremacy,  mdependence  and  glory  of  the  Divine  Being : 
and  a  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  on  the  decision  of  another  point 
wholly  ilivci-se  ;  viz.,  whether  it  be  so  indetd,  that  in  all  the  various  possible 
things,  which  are  in  God's  view,  ana  may  be  considered  iis  capable  objects  ol 
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his  choice,  there  is  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one.  thing  above  another. 
This  IS  denied  by  this  author ;  who  supposes,  that  in  many  instances,  between 
two  or  more  possible  things,  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  divine  mind, 
there  is  a  perfect  indifierence  and  equality,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency  to  attain 
any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  ansWer  any  of  his  designs 
Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether  this  be  evident. 

The  argimients  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kinds.  ( 1.)  It  is  urged, 
that  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  be- 
tween various  possible  objects  of  choice,  which  God  has  in  view :  and  (2,)  that 
the  difference  between  many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unreasohable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  consequence ;  or  to 
suppose  that  any  of  God's  wise  designs  would  not  be  answered  in  one  way  as 
wel^as  the  other.    Therefore, 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are  any  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely  no  difference,  between  differ- 
ent objects  of  choice,  that  are  proposed  to  the  Divine  Understanding  ? 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the  question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason 
to  suspect,  that  there  Is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thing  supposed.  It  is  inquired, 
whether  different  objects  of  choice  may  not  be  absolutely  without  difference  1 
If  they  are  absolutely  without  difference,  then  how  are  thefy  different  objects  of 
choice  ?  If  there  be  absolutely  no  difference,  in  any  respect,  then  there  is  no 
variety  or  distinction ;  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  difference.  And  if  there 
be  no  variety  among  proposed  objects  of  choice,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
variety  of  choice,  or  difference  op  determination.  For  that  determination  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  different  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
the  same.    That  this  is  no  quibble,  may  appear  more  fully  anon. 

The  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  m  some  mstances,  chooses  to 
do  one  thing  rather  than  another,  where  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly 
without  difference,  are  two. 

1.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  absolutely  considered, 
are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  differ  at  all  one  from  another ;  and  that  therefore, 
when  God  determined  to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred,  among  various  objects, 
between  which  there  was  no  preferableness,  and  absolutely  no  difference. 

Answ.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time  before  the  world 
was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  parts,  properly  and  truly  so ;  or  a  suc- 
cession of  limited  and  unmeasurable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in 
an  infinitely  long  series ;  which  must  needs  be  a  groundless  imagination.  The 
eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  being  only  the  eternity  of  God's 
existence ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  immediate,  perfect  and  invariable  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  his  unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once :  Vita  intermin- 
abilisy  tota,  simul  et  perfeda  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowed,  that  I 
need  not  stand  tc^  demonstrate  it* 

*  "  If  all  crpated  beings  were  taken  away,  all  possibility  of  any  mutation  or  succession,  of  one  thing 
to  another,  would  appear  to  be  also  removed.  Abstract  succession  in  eternity  is  scarce  to  be  understood. 
What  is  it  that  succeeds?  One  minute  to  anoUicr,  perhaps,  velut  unda  suprrvenit  undam.  But  when  we 
ima^ne  this,  we  fancy  that  the  minutes  are  things  separately  existing.  This  is  the  common  notion  ;  and 
yet  It  is  a  manifest  prejudice.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  existence  of  created  successive  beings,  and  eternity 
the  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity.  Therefore,  if  this  necessary  being  hath  no  change  or  succession  in  hist 
nature,  his  existence  must  of  course  be  unsuccessive.  We  seem  to  commit  a  double  oversight  in  this  case  ; 
first,  we  find  succession  in  the  necessary  nature  and  existence  of  the  Deity  himself ;  which  is  wrong,  if  the 
reasoning  above  be  conclusive.  And  then  we  ascribe  this  succession  to  eternity,  considered  abstractedly 
from  the  Eternal  Being ;  and  suppose  it,  one  knows'  not  vi  hat,  a  thing  subsisting  by  itaf4f,  and  flowing  one 
minute  after  another.  This  is  the  work  of  pure  imaginalion,  iahI  contrary  to  the  reality  of  thinga.  Hence  the 
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So  ihis  oUection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crea- 
tkm  of  an  innnite  length,  breadth  and  depth,  truly  and  properly  distinguished 
into  different  measurable  parts,  limited  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another,  in 
an  infinite  series.  Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless  as 
unreasonable,  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite  duration.  It  is  as 
improper  to  imag'me  that  the  immensity  and  omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  series  of  miles  and  leagues,  one  beyond  another ;  as  that  the  infinite 
duration  of  (xod  is  distinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another.  A 
diversity  and  order  of  distmct  parts,  limited  by  certain  periods,  is  as  conceivable, 
and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our  imagination,  in  one  case  as  the 
other ;  and  there  is  equal  reason  in  each  case,  to  suppose  that  our  imagination 
deceives  us.  It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  and  milesquares  of  Deity ;  and  we  equally  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  talk  of  the  world's  being  differently  fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these 
sorts  of  measures.  I  think,  we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world 
mi^ht  have  been  differently  placed  from  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
inmiit^ ;  or,  that  it  might  have  been  differently  fixed  in  the  long  line  of  eternity ; 
and  all  arguments  and  objections,  which  are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are 
apt  to  have  of  infinite  extension  or  duration,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows, 
or  castles  in  the  air. 

2.  The  second  ar^ment,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High  wills  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fitness  or  preferableness  in  the  thing 
preferred,  is  God's  actually  placing  m  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or 
atoms  of  matter,  that  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike.  The  forementioned  author 
sap,  p.  78,  &c.,  "  If  one  would  descend  to  the  minute  specific  particles,  of 
which  different  bodies  are  composed,  we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike,  and  could  give  no  distinct  determination  to  the  Will 
of  God,  where  to  place  them."  He  there  instances  in  particles  of  water,  of 
which  there  are  such  immense  numbers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  oceans 
of  this  world  ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fiery  particles,  which 
compose  the  body  of  the  sun ;  so  many,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
suppose  no  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  and  alike. 

Avsw.  ( 1.)  To  this  I  answer :  that  as  we  must  suppose  matter  to  be  infinitely 
divisible,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  two,  of  all  these  particles,  are  exactly 
equal  and  alike  ;  so  unlikely,  that  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  yea,  an  infinite  num- 
ber to  one,  but  it  is  otherwise ;  and  that  althoui^h  we  should  allow  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  diflferent  particles  of  water  and  fire,  as  to  their  general  nature 
and  figure ;  and  however  small  we  suppose  those  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely 
unlikely,  that  any  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensions  and  quan- 
tity of  matter.  If  we  should  suppo'^e  a  great  many  globes  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  there  were  any  two  of 
them  that  had  exactly  the  same  number  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  them. 

i*i»TMnon  mrtaphorical  expressions  :  time  run*  apace,  Ut  \u  lav  hold  ontha  prenent  minute,  and  the  like.  The 
(ihilosophere  themselves  ini.t|«>a(l  us  liy  tht-ir  illustration*.  Tlii*y  coniiiare  eternity  to  thn  motion  of  a  point 
rjnninir  on  forever,  and  makinir  a  tnicelexs  infinite  line.  Here  the  point  is*  supposed  a  tliiun  actuallv 
«ulnUtin^.^prcsentin(;  the  present  min\ite ;  and  lh»n  they  ascribe  motion  or  succession  t«>  it ;  that  is, 
t!iey  Mcrilic  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illuHlrate  to  us  a  sncoessive  eternity,  made  up  of  finite  suc- 
r^-ssivc  parts.  If  once  wc  allow  an  all  perfi'Ct  mind,  which  hath  an  eternal,  immutahle  and  infinite 
oooiprehension  of  all  thiniis,  always  (anci  allow  it  we  must)  the  distinction  of  p.i«t  and  future  vanishett 
with  fpspect  to  such  a  mind. — In  a  word,  if  we  piocecd  step  by  step,  as  alxive,  the  etctfity  or  existence 
of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  be  Vilte  interminahiU't,  tota,  simul  et  perfectaposgesno  ;  how  much  soever  this 
may  have  been  a  paradox  hitherto.''  Inquiry  into  tht  Nutun  of  the  Human  Said,  Vol.  II.  p.  409,  410, 
411.     Edit.IIL 
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But  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  have  just  the 
same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  particle  of  light,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  is  composed  of  infinitely  more  assignable  parts, 
than  there  are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  And  as  it 
is  infinitely  unlikely,  that  any  two  of  these  particles  should  be  equal ;  so  it  is, 
that  they  should  be  alike  in  other  respects ;  to  instance  in  the  configuration  of 
their  surfaces.  If  there  were  very  many  globes,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the  same  number  of 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  in  their  surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike, 
one  with  respect  to  another,  without  any  difference,  in  any  part  discernible 
either  by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope ;  but  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two 
particles  of  light  should  be  perfectly  of  the  same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely 
more  assignable  real  parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  light  than  th^re  are 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Answ.  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  particles,  or  atoms  of 
matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God  has  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
creation  ;  as  I  will  not  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  per- 
fectly alike,  and  put  them  m  different  places ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  two 
different  or  distinct  acts  or  effects  of  the  Divine  Power  have  exactly  the  same 
fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these  two  different  bodies  are  not  different  or 
distinct  in  any  other  respcjjts  than  those  wherein  they  diflfer :  they  are  two 
in  no  other  respects  than  tnose  wherein  there  is  a  difference.  If  they  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike  in  themselves,  then  they  can  be  distinguished,  or 
be  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which  are  called  circumstances ;  as  place,  time, 
rest,  motion,  or  some  other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For 
it  is  difference  only  tliat  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  makes  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing  perfectly  in  all  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  but  only  their  place ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any 
distinction  or  duplicity.  The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
solidity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  every  thing  the  same  only  the  place. 
Therefore  what  the  Will  of  God  determines,  is  this,  namely,  that  there  ^ould 
be  the  same  figure,  the  same  extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.,  in  two  differ- 
ent places.  And  for  this  detennination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  some 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peciiliar  fitness,  above  all 
other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined  without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing 
without  a  fitness  for  that  end,  superior  to  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  God  to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two  different 
places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue  from  it,  that  here  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  God's  Will  that  is  wholly  without  motive  or  end, 
than  we  can  argue,  that  whenever,  in  any  case  it  is  a  man*s  Will  to  speak  the 
same  words,  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  different  times ;  there  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  liis  Will,  without  any  motive  or  end.  The  differ- 
ence of  place,  in  the  former  case,  proves  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time 
does  in  the  other.  If  any  one  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  viz.,  that  of  those  two  am- 
ilar  bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be  made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the 
other,  and  should  inquire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposition, 
when  both  are  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited  either  place  ?  The 
inquiry  supposes  something  that  is  not  true,  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  diffei 
and  are  distinit  in  other  respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinc- 
tion inlierent  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been  transposed^ 
and  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
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Let  us,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the  beginning,  made 
two  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both  perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid, 
without  pores^and  perfectly  alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towank  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards  the  left,  without  any 
difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past  or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  but 
only  their  place ;  and  the  question  sliould  be  asked,  why  Go<I  in  their  creation 

E laced  them  so :  why  that  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was  not  made  on  the 
ift,  and  vice  versa  i  Let  it  be  well  considered,  whether  there  be  any  sense  in 
such  a  question  ;  aid  whether  the  inquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and 
absurd.  Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  done  otherwise  than 
he  did,  what  different  act  of  Will  or  power  he  must  have  exerted,  in  order  to 
the  thing  proposed.  All  that  could  have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  two  spheres  perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  diffcTcnce  of  the  things  made,  either  in  themselves  or  in  any  cir- 
cumstance ;  so  that  the  whole  effect  would  have  been  without  any  difference, 
and  therefore,  just  the  same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different 
in  no  other  respi*ct  but  their  place  ;  and  therefore  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  is  not  a  distinct  rotundity,  in  any 
other  respect  bi  t  its  situation.  There  are  also  the  same  dimensions,  differing  in 
nothing  but  their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  else  fiiat 
belongs  to  them. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  "  that  there  is  a  difference  in  another  respect, 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  NUMERICALLY  the  same ;  that  it  is  thus  with  all  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  them  ;  that  it  is  confessed  they  are,  in  some  respects,  the 
same ;  that  is,  they  are  both  exactly  alike ;  but  yet  numerically  they  differ. 
Thus  the  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same  numerical  individual  roundness  with 
that  of  the  other."  Let  this  be  supposed  ;  then  the  question  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  affair,  is.  Why  did  God  will,  that  this  indivi- 
dual roundness  should  be  at  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  individual  roundness 
at  the  left  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  them  in  a  contrary  position  ?  Let  any 
rational  person  consider,  whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  mean- 
ing, as  much  as  if  God  should  see  fit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same  sounds  to 
be  repeated,  or  made  at  two  different  times ;  the  sounds  being  perfectly  the 
same  in  every  respect,  but  only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should 
be  asked  upon  it,  why  diil  God  cause  these  sounds,  numerically  different,  to  suc- 
ceed one  the  other  in  such  a  manner  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  that  individual 
sound,  which  was  in  the  first  minute,  to  be  in  the  second  ?  And  the  individual 
sound  of  the  last  minute  to  be  in  the  first  ?  These  inquiries  would  be  even  ridi- 
culous ;  as,  I  think,  every  person  must  see,  at  once,  in  the  case  proposed  of  two 
siDunds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely  w-ithout  any  difference,  but  that 
one  circumstance  of  time.  If  the  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  good  end, 
that  the  same  sound  should  be  made  by  lightning  at  two  distinct  tunes,  and 
therefore  wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be,  that  herein  there 
is  some  act  of  God's  Will  without  any  motive  or  end  ?  God  saw  fit  of\en,  at 
distinct  times,  and  on  different  occasions,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses, 
namely,  those,  /  am  Jehovah,  And  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  as  a 
certain  consequence,  from  this,  that  here  must  be  some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine 
Will,  in  determining  and  disposing  these  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times, 
wholly  without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable 
than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God's  without  any  inducement,  if  he 
sees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons,  determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resis- 
tance the  same  dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 
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If,  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  alike,  it  be  supposed  possible 
that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a  contrary  position  ;  that  which  is  made  at 
the  right  hand  being  made  at  the  left ;  then  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equally  possible,  if  God  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that  in  the  place  of  the 
right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have  made  that  numerically  different  from  what 
it  IS,  and  numerically  different  from  what  he  did  make  it,  though  perfectly 
alike,  and  in  the  same  place;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  every  respect, 
in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations  ?  Namely,  whether  he  might  not 
have  made  it  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  he  has  now  made 
at  the  left  hand,  and  so  have  left  that  which  is  now  created  at  the  right 
hand,  in  a  state  of  nonexistence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like  these,  and  yet 
numerically  differing  from  both  1  And  let  it  be  considered,  whether,  from  this 
notion  of  a  numerical  difference  in  bodies,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which" 
numerical  difference  is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  diverse 
from  the  difference  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circumstance  whatsoever ;  it  will 
not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  numerically  different  possible 
bodies,  perfectly  alike,  among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  self-determining  power, 
when  he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus :  supposing  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere,  in  a  certain  place ;  and  it  should  be 
inquired.  Why  God  created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  1 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere,  perfectly  like  it,  but  numerically 
different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  why  he  chose  to  bring  into 
being  there,  that  veiy  bocty,  rather  than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other 
bodies,  perfectly  Idee  it ;  eiUier  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well,  and 
would  have  answered  his  end  as  well  ?  Why  he  caused  to  exist,  at  that  place 
and  time,  that  individual  roundness,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number 
of  individual  rotundities  just  like  it  ?  Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather  than 
any  other  of  thcj  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances  just  like  it  ?  And  it 
might  as  reasoniibly  be  asked.  Why,  when  God  first  caused  it  to  thunder,  he 
caused  that  individual  sound  then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  ? 
Why  did  he  make  choice  of  this  very  sound,  and  reject  all  the  infinite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numerically  differing  from  it,  and  all 
differing  one  from  another  ?  I  think,  every  body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absur- 
dity and  nonsense  of  what  is  supposed  in  such  inquiries.  And,  if  we  calmly 
attend  to  the  matter,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  all  such  kind  of  objections  as 
I  am  answering,  are  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  our  manner  of 
conceiving  things,  and  the  obscureness  of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness 
and  precision  in  the  signification  of  terms. 

If  any  shall  find  fault  with  this  reasoning,  that  it  is  going  a  great  length  in 
metaphysical  niceties  and  subtilties,  I  answer,  the  objection  which  they  are  in  reply 
to,  is  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  it* 

II.  Another  thing  alleged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which  are  determined 
by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  and  done  by  God  rather  than  others,  differ  from 
those  that  are  not  chosen  in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  that  there  is 
any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  have  respect  to  in  the  deter- 
mination. ' 

*  "  For  men  to  hare  reooDrse  to  subtilties,  in  raising  difficulties,  and  then  complain,  that  they  should 
be  taken  off  by  minutely  examining  these  subtilties,  is  a  strange  kind  of  procedure."  Naturt  of  ihi 
Human  Satd,  VoL  II.  page  331. 
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To  wbich  I  answer ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  with  any  certainty 
or  evidence,  that  because  the  di^'erence  is  very  small,  and  appears  to  us  of  no 
consideration,  therefore  there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable 
end,  which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  in 
ordering  such  a  difference.  The  forcmentioned  author  mentions  many  instances. 
One  is,  there  being  one  atom  in  the  whole  universe  more  or  less.  But  1  think, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain,  or 
without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom,  but  what  was  a  work 
of  his  Ahnigbty  power,  as  much  as  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  and  requires 
as  much  of  a  constant  exertion  of  Almighty  power  to  uphold  it;  and  was 
made  and  is  upheld  understandingly,  and  on  design,  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but.  that.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
be  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed  at  in  so  doing,  as  much  as  to  suppose, 
that  he  made  the  planet  Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  Creator's  power,  the  small- 
est assignable  diffen»nce  between  the  things  which  God  has  made,  may  be 
attended,  in  the  whole  series  of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of 
their  influence,  with  verv  great  and  important  consequences.  If  the  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  hold  universally,  there 
is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assignable  part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence, 
every  moment,  throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  cause  eveiy  part  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  that  particular  corporeal  exist- 
ence. And  however  the  effect  is  insensible  for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  length . 
of  time,  become  great  and  important. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  two  bodies  moving  the  same  way,  in  straight 
lines,  perfectly  parallel  one  to  another ;  but  to  be  diverted  from  this  paraSel 
course,  and  drawn  one  from  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of 
an  atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth  ; 
these  boilics  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of  their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  de- 
grees, get  further  and  further  distant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  dis- 
tance may  l)e  imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  very 
great.  So  ti..  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  s-un  being  retarded  or  accel- 
erated, and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made  greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less 
elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical  time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  be  by 
the  influence  of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  revo-  ■ 
lution  sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done  ;  which  might  make  a 
vast  alteration  with  regard  to  millions  of  important  events.  So  the  mfluence  of 
the  least  particle  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  effect  on  something  in  the 
constitution  of  some  liuman  lK)dy,  as  to  cause  another  thought  to  arise  in  the 
mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have  been ;  which,  in  length  of 
time  (yea,  and  that  not  ver}*  great),  might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through 
the  whole  world  of  mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  men- 
tioned, wherein  the  least  iissignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  attended  with 
great  consequences. 

Another  argument,  which  the  forementioned  author  brings  .against  a  neces- 
sar}-  determination  of  the  Divine  Will,  by  a  superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine 
derogates  from  the  freeness  of  God's  grace  and  goodness,  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  favor  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to  thankiulness  for 
special  benefits.     Page  89,  &c. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  to  be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to 
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suppose  it  determined  by  chance,  and  that  his  favors  are  bestowed  altogether  at 
random,  his  Will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  accident,  without 
any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  oe  the  case,  as  has  been  demcm- 
strated,  if  volition  be  not  determined  by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is 
owing  to  perfect  contingence,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor  antece- 
dent choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  goodness  or  benevolence,  than 
that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  wise  end. 

2.  It  is  ackno\vledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines  the  Will  of  God, 
in  the  choice  of  the  o^ects  of  his  favors,  be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object, 
recommending  that  object  to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that 
object  is  not  so  great  a  manifestation  of  thefreeness  and  sovereignty  of  his  grace, 
as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  this,  in  oider  to 
our  suppos'mg  that  he  has  some  wise  end  in  view,  in  determinmg  to  bestow  his 
favors  on  one  person  rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the  merit 
of  the  object  of  God's  favor,  or  a  moral  qualification  of  the  object  attracting  that 
favor  andf  recommending  to  it,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the 
act  of  God's  goodness,  to  answer  some  wise  designs  of  his  own,  some  end  in  the 
view  of  God's  omniscience.  It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is  the  proper  and  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  God  acts  from 
wise  designs  in  determining  the  particular  subjects  of  his  favors.  None  will  say, 
I  presume,  that  when  Grod  distinguishes,  by  his  bounty,  particular  societies  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in  so  doing,  aiming 
at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be  not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  mstances, 
then  I  would  mquire,  whether,  in  these  mstances,  God's  goodness  is  less  mani- 
fested, than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  afi  ?  And  whether  the 
subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And  if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for 
the  bestowment  of  distinguishing  mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circumstance  of 
the  distinction's  being  made  without  an  end?  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
Grod  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  is  very  manifest,  with 
respect  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  God  had  wise  ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  and  an  Apostle,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  Apostle  him- 
self mentions  one  end.  1  Tim.  15, 16,  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  vxyrld  to  save 
sinners f  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit^for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy ^  that  in 
me  firsts  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-^uffering^for  a  pattern  to  them 
who  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting.  But  yet  the  Apostle 
never  looked  on  it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  Divine  Grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This  brings  raeto  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  m  the  acts  of  God's  Will,  as  has 
been  spoken  of,  is  so  far  from  necessarily  derogating  from  the  riches  of  God's 
grace  to  such  as  are  the  chosen  objects  of  his  favor,  that,  in  many  instances, 
this  moral  necessity  may  arise  from  goodness,  and  from  the  great  degree  of  it 
God  may  choose  this  object  rather  than  another,  as  having  a  superior  fitness  to 
answer  the  ends,  designs  and  inclinations  of  his  goodness ;  being  more  sinfiil, 
and  so  more  miserable  and  necessitous  than  others ;  the  inclinations  of  Infinite 
Mercy  and  Benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  aud  the  gracious  design  of  God's 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  may  he  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  mercy  towards  such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
head  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  of  God's  Will ;  and  that  is,  that  something 
much  more  like  a  servile  subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  necessity,  will 
follow  fron    Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctnnes  which  they  oppose. 
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For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  respect  to  all  events  that  hap- 
pen in  the  moral  world,  depending  on  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are 
the  most  important  events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate ; 
I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge 
of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes  or  decrees  of  his,  about  them.  And  if  so, 
they  have  a  fixed  certain  futurity,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be  subject,  as  he  would 
wiselv  accommodate  his  affairs  to  this  fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
moral  world.  So  that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God's  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blt*ssedness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of  thinffis,  properly  distinct  from  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  state  ot  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  because  they 
are  prior  to  them  ;  and  which  God's  Will  is  truly  subject  to,  he  beinpr  obliged  to 
conform  or  accommodate  himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purpast^s  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world ;  the  moral  world  being 
the  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in  vain,  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state 
of  the  moral  world  which  consists  in,  ordepends  upon,  the  acts  andstateof  the  wills 
of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from  eternity.  Such  a  subjection 
to  necessity  as  this,  would  truly  argue  an  inferiority  and  ser\'itude,  that  would 
be  unworthy  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  notion 
which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the  goils,  than  that  moral  ne- 
cessity of  fitness  and  wisdom  which  has  been  spoken  of;  and  is  truly  repugnant 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacjr  of  his 
Will ;  and  really  subjects  the  Will  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  Will  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon  them. 


SECTION    IX. 


Concerning  that  Objection  againpi  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
makes  God  the  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  urged  by  ^Irminians,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  men's  voli- 
tions, or  their  necessary  connection  with  antecedent  events  and  circumstances, 
makes  the  first  cause,"and  supreme  orderer  of  all  thiugs,  the  author  of  sin ;  in 
that  he  has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  things,  that  sinful  volitions 
become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  disposal.  Dr.  Whitby,  in  bus  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,*  cites  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  his  side,  declaring 
that  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  Will  "  absolves  sinners,  as  doing  nothing 
of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the 
wickedness  committed  in  the  world,  upon  God,  and  upon  his  Providence,  if  that 
were  admitted  by  the  .issertors  of  this  fate  ;  whether  he  himself  did  necessitate 
them  to  do  these  thinscs,  or  ordered  matters  so,  that  they  should  be  coastrained 
to  do  them  by  some  otlier  cause."  And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  "  In 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  causa  dtficiens,  in 
rebus  ju'ce.miriis,  ad  cnusam  per  se  efficientem  reducenda  est.  In  things  neces- 
sar}-,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the  efficient.  And  in  this  case  the 
reason  is  evident ;  because  the  not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what 
is  forbidden,  being  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  that  deficiency." 

♦  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  361  t  Ibid,  p.  486. 
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Concerning  this,  I  would  observe  the  following  things. 

I.  If  there  be  any  dilficulty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  peculiar  to  this 
scheme ;  it  is  no  difficulty  or  disadvantage,  wherein  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
scheme  oi  Arminians  ;  and,  therefore,  not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  from  God's  withholding  as- 
sistance, or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the 
author  of  that  evil ,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From  whence,  according 
to  what  he  himselif  says  of  the  devils  and  damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper 
author  of  their  perfect  unrestrained  wickedness :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against  God,  Christ,  his 
saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  insatiable  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For 
he  allows,  that  God  has  so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhokl  his  assistance 
from  them,  that  they  are  incapacitated  for  doing  good,  and  determined  only  to 
evil.*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  author  of  men's  sin  in 
this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other  sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence, 
makes  God  the  author  of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt- 
less the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  follow  at  all,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  from  what  has 
been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infallible  connection  between  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, it  will  follow  because  of  this,  viz.,  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or 
orderer  of  those  things  which,  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  attended 
with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  for  him  to  be  the  author 
of  that  consequence.  But,  if  this  be  so,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends 
the  doctrine  of  Jrminians  themselves  ;  at  least,  of  those  of  them  who  allow 
God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.  For  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
foreknowledge,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  every  sm  that  is  committed  :  God 
knew,  that  if  he  ordered  and  brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins 
would  infallibly  follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  born,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should  be  such  a  man 
born,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and  that  his  life  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  he  should,  in  Divine  Providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ; 
and  that  his  heart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God's  Spirit  or  Providence,  as  to 
be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should  be  one  of  those  twelve, 
which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to  attend  him  as  his  family  ;  and  that  his 
health  should  be  preserved,  so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  last 
passover  in  Christ's  life  ;  and  if  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas  should  see 
Christ's  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anointed  him  at  Bethany,  and  have 
that  reproof  from  Christ,  which  he  had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other 
things,  which  excited  his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  that  if  other  circumstan- 
ces should  be  ordered,  as  they  were  ordered  ;  it  would  be  what  would  most 
certainly  and  infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell,  for  his  horrid 
wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought  as  an  objection 
against  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintained,  as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian 
scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  difficulty  owing  to  such  disagreement ;  but  a  difficulty 
wherein  the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably  made  an 
objection  against  our  differing  from  them,  which  we  should  not  escape  or  avoid 
at  all  by  agreeing  with  them. 

And  therefore  I  would  observe, 

•  On  the  Fire  Points,  p.  902,  205, 
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• 
11.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  ought 
distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  that  phrase,  The  author  of  sin.  I  know 
the  phrase,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ilL  If  by  the  author 
of  sirij  be  meant  the  sinner,  the  agent,  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked 
thing ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and  blasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the 
author  of  ^  In  this  sense,  I  utterly  deny  uod  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  reject- 
ing such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhorred  ; 
and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But 
if,  by  the  author  of  sin,  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy, 
and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  hindered, 
will  most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow  :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by 
being  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  (though  I 
dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry 
another  sense)  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin. 
This  is  not  to  be  the  actor  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness.  What  God 
dotli  herein,  is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  injfinite  excellency  of  his  na- 
ture. And,  I  do  not  deny,  that  God's  being  thus  the  author  of  sin,  follows  from 
what  I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from  the  doctrine 
which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminian  divines. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner  the  disposer  and 
orderer  of  sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as 
because  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a  man- 
ner God  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refusing  to  obev  God's  com- 
mands, to  let  the  people  go.  Exod.  iv.  21,  *•  I  will  haraen  his  heart,  that  he 
shall  not  let  the  people  go."  Chap.  vii.  2 — ^,  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak 
unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  his  land.  And  I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  ray  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  raay  lay  mine  hand 
upon  Egypt,  by  great  judgments,"  &c.  Chap.  ix.  12,  "And  the  Lord  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  Moses."  Chap.  x.  1,2,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pha- 
raoh ;  for  I  have  hardened  his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayest  tell  it  in  the  ears  of  thy  son, 
and  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  ray  signs  which 
I  have  done  amongst  them,  that  ye  raay  know  that  I  ara  the  Lord."  Chap.  xiv. 
4,  "  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them  :  and 
I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  Host."  Verse  8,  "  And  the 
Lord  hardenc^d  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the 
Children  of  Israel."  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner,  God,  for  wise 
and  gfX)d  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph's  being  sold  intoEgj'pt,  by  his  breth- 
ren. Gen.  xlv.  5,  "  Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves, 
that  ye  sold  me  hither  ;  for  God  did  send  rae  before  you  to  preserve  life.'' 
Verse  7, 8,  "  God  sent  rae  before  you  to  preser\'e  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  so  now  it  was  not  you,  that  sent 
me  hither,  but  God."  Psal.  cv.  17,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph, 
who  was  sold  for  a  servant"  It  is  certain,  that  thus  God  ordered  the  sin  and 
folly  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Araorites,  in  refusing  to  let  the  people  of  Israel  pass 
h\  him  peaceably.  Deut.  ii.  30,  "  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us 
pass  by  him  ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  ob- 
stinate, that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is  certain,  that  God  thus 
ordered  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  Kings  of  Canaan,  that  they  attempted  not  to 
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make  peace  with  Israel,  but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  Josh,  xi.  20,  "  For  it  was  of  the  Lord, 
to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he 
might  destroy  tliem  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favor  ;  but  that  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It  is  evident,  that  thus 
G(S  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  against  the  King  of  Babylon. 
Jer.  lii.  3,  "  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  m  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  King  of  Babylon."  So  2  Kings  xxiv.  20.  And  it  is  exceeding 
manifest,  that  God  thus  ordered  the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  spoiling  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about.  Jer.  xxv.  9, 
^^  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant,  and  will  bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against 
all  the  nations  round  about ;  and  will  uttmy  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations."  Chap,  xliii.  10,  11, 
''  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant ;  and 
I  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his 
royal  pavilion  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and  such  as  are  for  captivity 
♦o  capti\ity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  sword."  Thus  God  represents 
himself  as  sending  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  taking  of  him  and  his  armies,  and 
bringing  him  agamst  the  nations,  which  were  to  oe  destroyed  by  him,  to  that 
very  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  desolate ;  and  as 
appointing  the  work  that  he  should  do,  so  particularly,  that  the  very  persons 
were  designated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword,  and  those  that  should  be  kill- 
ed with  famine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  be  carried  into  captivity  ; 
and  that  in  doing  all  these  things,  he  should  act  as  his  servant ;  by  which,  less 
cannot  be  intended,  than  that  he  should  serve  his  purposes  and  designs.  And 
in  Jer.  xxvii.  4,  5,  6,  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thus  to  serve  his 
designs,  viz.,  by  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  sovereign  disposal,  as  the  great 
Possessor  and  Governor  of  the  umverse,  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases 
him.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  man  and  the  beast,  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power,  and  my 
stretched  out  arm,  and  have  given  it  imto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  ;  and 
now  I  have  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  serve  him."  And  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by  having  his  arms  strengthened  by 
God,  and  having  God^s  sword  put  into  his  handsyfor  this  end,  Ezek.  xxx.  24, 
25,  26.  Yea,  God  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations,  and 
cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distmction  of  sex  or  age,  as  the  weapon  in 
God*s  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his  indignation,  which  Grod  makes  use  of  to 
fulfil  his  own  purposes,  and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  Jer.  li.  20,  &c,  "  Thou 
art  my  battle-axe,  and  weapons  of  war  :  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  kingdoms,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot 
and  his  rider  ;  ^vith  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman,  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  old  and  young,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  young  man  and  the  maid,"  &c  It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  those  that  destroyed  Jerusalem,  never  could  have  been  accomplished, 
had  not  God  determined  them,  as  well  as  they.  Lam.  iii.  37,  "  Who  is  he  that 
saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  And  yet  the 
king  of  Babylon's  thus  destroying  the  nations,  and  especially  the  JewSy  is  spo- 
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lun  of  as  his  great  wickedness,  for  which  God  finally  destroyed  bim.  ka.  xiv. 
4,  5,  6, 12,  Halx  ii.  5 — 12,  and  Jer.  chap.  1.  and  li.  It  is  most  manifest,  that 
God,  to  senrc  his  own  designs,  providentially  ordered  Shimei's  cursinc;  David. 
2  Sam.  xvL  10,  11,  "The  Lord  hath  said  unto  hiiu,  Curse  David. — Let  him 
curse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him." 

It  is  certain,  that  God  thus,  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious  and  glorious  ends, 
ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed,  who  were  concerned  in  Christ's  death  ; 
and  that  therein  they  did  but  fulfil  God's  designs.  As,  I  trust,  no  Christian  will 
deny  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  Christ  should  be  crucified^  and  that  for  this 
end,  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest  by  many  Scriptures,  that  the 
whole  affair  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  that  made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Providence,  in  pursuance  of 
his  purpose ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is  used  with  those  plain  Scriptures, 
to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense  of  them.  Acts  ii.  23,  "  llim  being  delivered, 
by  the  determinate  counstJ  and  foreknowledge  of  God,*  ye  havt^aken,  and  with 
wicked  hands,  have  crucified  and  slain."  Luke  21,  22,t  "  But  1)ehold  the  hand 
of  him  that  betrayeth  me,  is  with  me  on  the  table  ;  and  truly  the  Son  of  man 

Eeth,  as  it  was  determined."  Acts  iv.  27,  28,  "  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
ly  chilrl  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  what- 
soever thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Acts  iii.  17, 18, 
•*  And  now,  brethren,  1  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your 
Tulers  ;  but  these  things,  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  So  that  what  these  mur^ 
derers  of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and 
that  by  wliich  he  fulfilled  his  own  word. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  17,  the  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  give  their  king- 
dom to  the  beast,  though  it  was  a  very  wicked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
fulfilling  of  God's  Will,  ami  what  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do.  It  is 
manifest  that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at  the  same  time 
orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it  will  come  to  pass,  because,  on 
some  accounts,  he  sees  it  needful  and  of  importance,  that  it  should  come  to  pass. 
Matth.  xviii.  7,  '*  It  must  needs  be,  that  offences  come  ;  but  wo  to  that  man  by 
wliom  the  offence  cometh/'  With  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  **For  there  must  also  be 
heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you." 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  things,  and  tlK»*principlcs  ot  Arminiims,  that  God  permits  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time,  so  orders  things,  in  his  Providi?nce,  that  it  ceilainly  and  infallibly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  conse<|iience  of  his  pennission. 
I  proceed  to  observe  in  the  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  dilFerence  between  God's  bein«j;  concerned  thus, 
by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act,  which,  in  the  inherent  subjcL-t  and  agent 
ofit.  is  sin  (though  the  event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission),  and  his 
beuig  concerned  in  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin  ;  or  between 

•  *•  firotiii*,  }i««  wrll  as  B«'7,a,  ()Sxrrvr»«<,  pmnnoxin  must  hfro  sinni'y  ilrrrrf  :  and  Elsnor  has  shown 
\\nt  It  h:iH  that  KSirnificition,  in  aiipnivcd  (irr<-k  write  r8.  And  it  i.s  <:irliiin  ik.lutos  siiriiifwd  one  given  up 
iii!o  liiJ*  hnuils  ot  an  cnt'iny."     thidd.  i.-i  I/k. 

+  *•  A.s  this  piussa;;*-  is  not  h.iM»*  to  liir  iinihi(;uiti(>i-\  which  aorno  have  apprchrnfh'd  in  Acts  li.  23.  and 
IV  2^,  (which  yot  serrn  on  tho  whole  to  l>c  parallel  to  it,  in  their  most  natural  const  met  ion),  I  look  upon 
It  «s  an  evident  proof,  that  these  tliinu's  wre.  in  the  language  of  JScripturi',  said  to  U-  deli^rinincd  or  de- 
rreod  (or  rxHTtly  twunded  and  marked  out  by  God  as  the  wonl  onzo  most  nat'irully  sixTnifi»*s),  whieli  he 
see*  III  fact  will  haj)[X'n,  ii.  ronsrjjuenee  of  his  volitions,  without  any  necessitating  agency  ;  as  wejl  as 
thoM  events,  of  which  he  18  properly  Uie  Author."    Dodd.  in  Imk. 
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his  being  the  Orderer  of  its  certain  existence,  by  not  hindering  it,  uniler  certam 
circumstances,  and  his  being  the  proper  Actor  or  Author  of  it,  by  a  poative 
agency  or  efficiency.     And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  offers  about 
a  saying  of  philosophers,  that  causa  deJicienSy  in  rebus  necessariisy  ad  causam  per 
se  ^cicntem  reducenda  est.     As  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun's 
being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness  and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,   and 
brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence ;  and  its 
being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  motion,  whereby 
it  descends  below  the  horizon.    The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause,  efficient  or  producer  of 
them ;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the  cause  of  the  evil 
of  men's  Wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would 
be  the  fountain  of  these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat ;  and  then 
someth'mg  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness 
of  nature  in  the-suo ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark 
and  cold,  and  that  its  beams  are  black  and  frosty.    But  from  its  being  the  cause 
no  otherwise  tlian  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  oright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and 
darkness  are  found  to  be  the  consequences  of  its  withdrawment :  and  the  more 
constantly  and  necessarily  these  eSecis  aire  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  light  and 
heat     So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  inSSuence 
of  the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action 
and  energy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the  want 
of  his  innuence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil,  or 
has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  and  his  agency 
are  altogether  good  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.     It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin,  but  only  when 
Grod  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  necessarily  sin,  when  he  does  so,  that  there- 
fore the'ur  s'm  is  not  from  themselves  but  from  God ;  and  so,  tliat  God  must  be  a 
sinful  Being ;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark 
when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore 
all  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Governor  of  the 
universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  dominion,  by  his  wisdom  ;  but 
the  events  in  the  moral  world  are  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  the  moral 
actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  consequences.* 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will  either  be  disposed 
by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by  chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed 
by  blind  and  undesigning  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a 
disposal.  Is  it  not  better,  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happens  in  God's 
world,  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded  and  determined  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  an  infinitely  w^ise  Being,  who  perfectly  comprehends  within  his 
understanding  and  constant  view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent 
and  duration,  and  sees  all  the  influence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individual  thing  and  circumstance,  throughout  the  grand  system,  and  the  whole 
of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences ;  than  to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by 
chance,  and  to  be  determined  by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  or 
aim  ?  Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse,  as 
to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  coming  to  pass, 
with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  state  and  course  of  things.   And  if  there  be. 
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it  is  certainly  best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &&,  which 
is  best  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  wisdom,  and  not  chance, 
should  order  these  things.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  the  Creator  and  Owner  of  the  whole  system  of 
created  existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him  to  take  care 
of  this  matter ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper  for  him,  if  he  should  neglect 
it  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  unholy  in  him  to  imdertake  this  affair,  that  it 
would  rather  have  been  unholy  to  neglect  it,  as  it  would  have  been  a  neglect- 
ing what  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  a  very  unfu  and 
unsuitable  neglect 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to  this  matter;  especial- 
ly conadering,  that  if  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and  God  should 
leave  men*s  volitions,  and  all  moral  events,  to  the  determination  and  disposition 
of  blind  and  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  lef^  to  happen  perfectly 
without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  more  consistent  with  liberty,  m  any  notion 
of  it,  and  particularly  not  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  were 
sulgect  to  the  disposal  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Will  of  man  were  deter- 
mined by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a 
providential  disposing  and  determming  men's  moral  actions,  though  it  infers  a 
moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  the  real 
•iberty  of  mankind ;  the  only  liberty  that  common  sense  teaches  to  be  necessanr 
to  moral  agency,  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 


On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  God  may  be,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer  of  that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent 
subject  and  a^ent,  is  moral  evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  eviL 
He  may  will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  for  good  ends, 
and  his  Will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  Will,  but  a  perfectly  holy  Will.  And 
he  may  actually,  in  bus  Providence,  so  dispose  and  permit  thm^,  that  the  event 
may  be  certainly  and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  permission, 
and  his  act  therein  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  but  a  perfectly  holy  act  Sin 
may  be  an  evil  thin^,  and  yet  that  there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permis- 
sion, as  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  good  thing.  This  is  no  contra- 
diction or  inconsistence.  Joseph's  brethren  selhng  him  into  Egypt,  consider  it 
only  as  it  was  acted  by  them,  and  with  respect  to  their  views  and  aims,  which 
were  evil,  was  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event 
of  God's  ordering,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims,  which 
were  good.  Gen.  1.  20,  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  Grod 
meant  it  unto  good."  So  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  munlerers,  and  are 
comprehended  witlim  the  compass  of  the  affair  considered  as  their  act,  their 
principles,  dispositions,  views  and  aims ;  so  it  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
thint^s  that  ever  was  done,  in  many  respects  the  most  horrid  of  all  acts  :  but 
consider  it,  as  it  was  willed  and  ordered  of  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  designs  and 
views,  it  was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events,  and  God's  willing 
the  event,  was  the  most  holy  volition  of  God  that  ever  was  made  known  to  men ; 
and  God's  act  in  onlerin'^  it  was  a  divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests 
the  moral  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
cavils  of  Arminians,  concerning  what  has  been  supposed  by  many  Calvinists,  of 
a  distinction  between  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God,  and  their  diversity  one 
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from  the  other,  supposing  that  the  Calvinists  herein  ascribe  inconsistent  ^^IIs  to 
the  Most  High ;  which  is  without  any  foundation.  God's  secret  and  revealed 
Will,  or  in  other  words,  his  dispo^ng  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and 
exercised  in  dissimilar  acts,  the  one  m  disapproving  and  opposing,  the  other  in 
willing  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.  Because,  although  these 
dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will  may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  uie  same 
things,  yet,  in  strictness,  they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  other  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God,  because,  as  it  was  viewed 
and  done  by  his  malignant  murderers,  it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contraiy  to 
the  holy  nature  of  God,  and  so  necessarily  contrary  to  the  holy  inclination  of 
his  heart  revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ,  considered  with  all  those  glorious  consequences,  which  were 
within,  the  view  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  might  be  indeed,  and  therefore 
might  appear  to  God  to  be,  a  glorious  event,  and  consequently  be  agreeable  to 
his  Will,  though  this  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.,  not  revealed  in  God's  Taw.  And 
thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  not  evil,  but  good.  If  the  secret 
exercises  of  God's  Will  were  of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  re- 
vealed Will,  respecting  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both  were 
^ood,  or  both  evil ;  then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary  kinds  of  volition  or 
mclination  to  God,  respecting  these  objects,  would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent 
Will  to  God ;  but  to  ascribe  to  him  different  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart, 
n  spectiiig  different  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another,  is  so  far  from 
supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
consistent  with  itself  any  other  way.  For  any  being  to  have  a  Will  of  choice 
respecting  good,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Will  of  rejection  and  refusal  respecting 
evil,  is  to  be  very  consistent ;  but  the  contrary,  viz.,  to  have  the  same  WiU 
towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose  and  love  both  good  and  evil,  at 
the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  inconsistent 

There  is  no  inconsistence  in  supposing,  that  God  may  hate  a  thing  as  it  is 
in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should 
come  to  pass,  considering  all  consequences.  I  believe,  there  is  no  person  of 
^ood  understanding,  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certain  that  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  existence,  and  all 
consequences  in  the  endless  series  of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
moral  evil  in  the  world.*    And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 

*  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  some  passages  of  a  late  noted  writer,  of  our  nation,  that  nobody 
who  is  acquainted  with  him,  will  suspect  to  ne  very  favorable  to  Calvinism.  "  It  is  diflicult,"  says  he, 
"  to  handle  the  necessity  of  evil  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  stumble  such  as  are  not  above  being  alarmed 
at  propositions  which  h<ive  an  uncommon  sound.  But  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  calmly  on  the  mat- 
ter, they  will  find,  that  consistently  with  the  un.imited  power  of  tne  Supreme  Cause,  it  may  be  said,  that 
in  the  best  ordered  system,  evils  must  have  place."  TumbuU's  Princ^pUt  of  Moral  PkUotopky,  p.  327, 
328.    He  is  there  speaking  of  moral  evils,  as  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  his  second  vol.,  entitled  Chruiian  PhUoaophy^  p.  35,  has  these  words ;  *'  If  the 
Author  and  Governor  of  aJl  things  be  infinitely  perfect,  then  whatever  is,  is  light ;  of  all  possible  systems 
he  hath  chosen  the  best ;  and  consec^uentl^,  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  universe.  This  being  the  case, 
aU  the  seeming  imperfections  or  evils  in  it  are  nuchonly  in  a  partial  view ;  and  with  respect  to  the  whole 
system,  they  are  goodtV 

Ibid.  p.  37.  "  Whence  then  comes  evil  ?  is  the  question  that  hath,  in  all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  Got- 
dian  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  we  own  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  absolute  sense, 
we  diainetfically  contradict  what  hath  been  just  now  proved  of  God.  For  if  there  be  anT  evil  in  the  sys- 
tern  that  is  not  good  in  respect  to  the  whole,  then  is  the  whole  not  good,  but  evil,  or  at  best,  very  impner- 
fect ;  and  an  author  must  be  as  his  workmanship  is ;  as  is  the  effect,  such  is  the  cau^e.  But  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  at  hand  :  that  there  is  no  evd  in  the  universe.  What !  Are  there  no  pains,  no  ii&> 
perfections  I  Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  Or  arc  not  these  evils  ?  Evils  indeed  they  are  ; 
that  is,  thoMe  of  one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  equally  hurtful  and  abominable ;  but 
they  arc  not  evil  or  mischievous  with  respect  to  the  whole." 

Ibid,  p.  42.    "  But  He  is,  at  thu  same  time,  said  to  create  evil,  darkness,  confusion,  and  yet  to  do  M 
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!  Being,  vlio  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing.  And,  if  so,  then  such  a  choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy 
choice  And  if  so,  then  that  Providence  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice, 
is  a  wise  and  holy  Providence.  Men  do  will  sin  as  sin,  and  so  are  the  authors 
and  actors  of  it.  They  love  it  as  sin,  and  for  evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does 
not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake  of  any  tiling  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure 
so  to  order  things,  that.  He  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  good  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  consequence.  His  willing  to 
order  things  so  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good, 
is  no  argument  that  He  does  not  hate  evil,  as  evil ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil,  as  evil,  and  punish  it  as  such. 

The  Arminians  tliemselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  allow 
a  distinction  of  God's  Will,  amounting  to  just  the  same  thing  th^t  Calvinists  in- 
tend by  their  distinction  of  a  secret  and  revealed  Will.  They  must  allow  a 
distbction  of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering  all  cir* 
cumstances  and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to  his  disposing  Will,  and 
those  things  which  he  loves,  and  are  agreeable  to  hLs  nature,  in  themselves  con- 
sdered  Who  is  there  that  vnll  dare  to  say,  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  He  likes  and  approves  ?  And 
yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but  what  will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  God's  Will  so  to  order  and  dispose  thin^  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  perfect 
wickedness  should  be  a  necessary  consequence.  Besure  Dr.  Whitby's  words 
do  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it.* 

The  following  things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth,  and  indis- 
putable evidence. 

1.  That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  absolute  and  highest 
sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  happiness,  and  so,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  pain,  grief,  or  trouble  in  God. 

J.  When  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disappointed,  and 
things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  he  is  the  less  pleased  or  has  less  plea- 
sure, his  pleasure  and  happiness  is  diminished,  and  he  suffers  what  is  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  or  is  the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy  and 
happiness,  even  pain  and  grief. f 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with  respect  to  the  event  and  existence 
of  sin,  as  the  all-wise  Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequen- 
ces through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things  ;  I  say,  then  it  certainly  fol- 
lows, that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual  act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things 
considered,  contrary  to  his  Will,  and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and 

fril,  but  to  be  the  Author  of  good  only.  Ho  is  c.illcd  "the  Father  of  lights,  the  Author  of  every  perfect 
and  ^iMxi  ^ift,  with  whom  ihrre  is  no  variaMones.s  nor  shadow  of  turning/'  who  "tempteth  no  man,  but 
^veth  to  all  men  lil>rrally,  and  upbraidi'th  not.*'  And  yet  hy  the  prophet  Isaiaji,  He  is  inlroduced  saving 
of  Himnolf,  "  I  form  light,  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
thingfl."  What  is  the  inoaning,  the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  delighteth  in  goodness, 
and,  as  the  Scnpturr  speaks,  nnl  is  hisstran^t  work  f  He  intends  and  pursues  the  universal  goodo(  hia 
creation  ;  and  the  rri7  which  happens,  is  not  permitted  for  its  own  sake,  or  through  any  pleasure  in  eviU 
but  because  it  is  requisite  to  the  i^rattr  fcaod  pursued." 

•  Whitby  on  the  Fim  Points,  Edit.  2,  p.  300, 305,  a09. 

t  Certainly  it  is  not  less  absurd  and  unreasonal)le,  to  talk  of  God's  Will  and  desires  l»eing  truly  and 
properly  crossed,  without  his  suffering  any  uneasiness,  or  any  thing  grievous  or  disagreeable,  tnan  tt  is  to 
talk  of  something  that  may  he  culled  a  revealed  Will,  which  may,  in  some  respect,  be  different  itasn,  a 
secret  purpose  ;  which  purpose  may  be  fulfilled,  when  the  other  u  opposed. 
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this  in  proporuon  as  He  hates  it  And  as  God's  hatred  of  An  is  infinite,  by  reason 
of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature  to  sin  ;  so  his  Will  is  infinitely 
crossed,  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  He  en- 
dures that  which  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin 
that  He  sees  committed.  And  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  positions. 
He  endures  truly  and  really,  infinite  ^ef  or  pain  from  every  sin.  And  so  He 
must  be  infinitely  crossed,  and  suffer  mfinite  pain,  every  day,  in  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  instances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense  number 
of  real,  and  truly  mfinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations.  Which  would  be  to 
make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of  all  beings. 

If  any  objector  should  say ;  all  that  these  things  amount  to,  is,  that  God 
may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  which  is  justly  esteemed  immoral  and  sinful  in 
men ;  and  therefore  may  be  justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God ;  I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  for  it 
is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  thing's  being  morally  evil,  there  must  be 
one  of  these  things  belonging  to  it  :  either  it  must  be  a  thmg  unfit  and  unsuit- 
able in  its  own  nature ;  or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency ;  or  it  must  proceed 
firom  an  evil  disposition,  and  be  done  for  an  evil  end.  But  neither  of  these 
things  can  be  attributed  to  God's  ordering  and  permittbg  such  events,  as  the 
immoral  acts  of  creatures,  for  ^ood  ends.  ( 1.)  It  is  not  unfit  in  its  own  nature, 
that  He  should  do  so.  For  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  infinite  wisdom,  and 
not  blind  chance,  should  dispose  moral  good  and  evil  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
fit,  that  the  Being  who  has  infinite  wisdom,  and  is  the  Maker,  Owner  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world,  should  take  care  of  that  matter.  And,  therefore, 
there  is  no  unfitness,  or  unsuitableness  in  his  doing  it  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so 
immoral,  for  any  other  beings  to  ^  about  to  order  this  affair ;  because  they  are 
not  possessed  of  a  wisdom^  that  m  any  manner  fits  them  for  it ;  and,  in  othei 
respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  this  affair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them, 
they  not  being  the  owners  and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  good  man  knew  with 
absolute  certainty,  it  would  be  best,  all  things  considered,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  desire,  to 
desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  considered,  is  best  And  it  is 
no  unwise  choice,  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be;  and 
to  choose  the  existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz.,  that 
it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be  most  worthy  to  be 
chosen.  On  the  contraiy,  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  eoodness, 
for  him  not  to  choose  it  And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were 
able,  would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the  ordering  of  that 
matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no  harm  for  Him  who  is,  by  right 
and  in  the  greatest  proprie^,  the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  things,  to  order  every 
thmg  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Him  to  choose  that 
they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  a  Being,  not  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it 
would,  all  things  considered,  be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed),  then 
it  must  be  impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  to 
do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that,  for  this  very  reason,  because 
He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  things 
supremely  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom 
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and  goodness,  to  order  that  it  should  be.  If  the  choice  is  good,  the  ordering  and 
disposing  things  according  to  tliat  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be  no 
harm  in  one  to  whom  it  belongs  to  do  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven^  and 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  to  execute  a  good  volition.  If  his  Will  be 
eood,  and  the  object  of  his  Will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then 
me  choosing  or  willing  it,  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  then 
lus  ordering,  according  to  that  Will,  is  not  doing  evil,  tli^t  good  may  come. 

2.  It  is  not  of  a  Dad  tendencvi  for  the  Supreme  Be'mg  thus  to  order  and 
permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best  should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it 
IS  of  good  tendency,  is  the  very  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  in  question. 
Christ's  crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetrated  it,  was  of 
most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  ordered  of  God. 

3.  Nor  if  there  any  need  of  supposing  it  proceeds  from  any  evil  disposition 
or  um ;  for  1^  the  supposition,  what  is  amied  at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual 
issue,  in  the  fmal  result  of  thmgs. 


SECTION  X.  ^-^^ 

Concermn^Sin^i  first  Entrance  into  the  World. 

Tbb  things,  which  have  already  been  offered,  may  serve  to  dbviate  or  clear 
many  of  the  objections  which  might  be  raised  concerning  sin's  first  coming  into 
the  world ;  as  though  it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God 
must  be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  things,  that  it  should 
necessarily  follow  from  his  permission,  that  the  sinful  act  should  be  committed^ 
tc  I  need  not,  therefore,  stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about 
such  a  necessity's  not  proving  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  in  any  ill  sense,  or 
in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  liberty  of  man,  concerned  in  his  moral 
agency,  or  capacity  of  blame,  guilt  and  punishment 

But,  if  it  should  nevertheless  be  said,  supposing  the  case  so,  that  God,  when 
he  had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  from  these  circum- 
stances, together  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  divine  influence,, 
his  sin  would  infallibly  follow,  why  might  not  God  as  well  have  first  made  man 
with  a  fixed  prevailing  principle  of  sin  m  his  heart  ?     I  answer, 

I.  It  was  meet,  if  sin  did  come  into  existence,  and  appear  in  the  world,  it 
should  arise  from  the  imperfection  which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such,. 
and  should  appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God  as  the  ef- 
ficient or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man  had  been  made  at 
first  with  sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the  abiding  principle  and  habit  of  sin 
were  first  introduced  by  an  evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  sin  had  not  arisen  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible,  that  it  did 
not  arise  from  God,  as  the  positive  cause,  and  real  source  of  it — But  it  would 
require  room  that  cannot  here  be  allowed,  fully  to  consider  all  the  diflSculties  which 
have  been  started,  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world.  And 
therefore, 

II.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine  that  has  been  laid 
down,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  from  these  difficulties^ 
are  altogether  impertinent ;  because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  ad- 
hering to  a  scheme  in  this  manner  differing  from  theirs,  and  none  would  be 
removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  with,  and  maintaining  theirs.    Nothii^  that 
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the  Arminians  say,  about  the  contingence,  or  seir-determining  power  of  man's 
will,  can  serve  to  explain,  with  less  diiEculty,  how  the  first  sinful  volition  of 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the  blame  of  it  To 
say,  the  Will  was  self-determined,  or  determined  by  free  choice,  in  that  sinful 
volition ;  which  is  to  say,  that  liie  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a 
foregoing  sinful  volition  ;  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  an  odd  way  of 
solvmg  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  order  to  it  To  say,  two  and  two 
make  nine ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  father,  solves  no  difficulty :  no  more  docs 
it,  to  say,  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice,  and 
chose  and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor  is  it  any  better  solution,  to  say, 
the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined  and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it 
was  before  it  was.  Nor  wiU  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  difficulty 
to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without  any  causey  at  all ;  any 
more  tiian  it  will  solve  that  difficult  question,  Hovo  the  world  could  d  made  otd  of 
nothing  ?  to  say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause ;  as  has 
been  dready  observed.  And  if  we  should  allow  that  that  could  be,  that  the  first 
evil  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  accident,  without  any  cause ;  it  would  relieve 
no  difficulty,  about  God's  laying  the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to  blame 
for  perfect  aovdent,  which  had  no  cause,  and  which  therefore,  he  (to  be  sure) 
was  not  the  cause  of,  any  more  than  if  it  came  by  some  external  cause  j — Such  so- 
lutions are  no  better,  than  if  some  person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the 
trange  mathematical  paradoxes,  about  infinitely  great  and  small  quantities ; 
itf,  that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than  some  other 
infinitely  great  quantities ;  and  also  that  some  infinitely  small  quantities,  are 
infinitely  less  than  others,  which  yet  are  infinitely  little ;  in  order  to  a  solution, 
fdiould  say,  that  mankind  have  been  under  a  mistake,  in  supposmg  a  greater 
quantity  to  exceed  a  smaller ;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  ms£es  but 
^  <iingle  unit 
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or  a  supposed  Inconsistence  of  these  Principles  with  God's  moral  Character. 

The  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  may  be  sufficient  to  answer 
most  of  the  objections,  and  silence  the  great  exclamations  of  Arminians  against 
the  CalvinistSy  from  the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Calvinistic  principles  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of  mankind.  The 
consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  with  the 
fitness  and  reasonableness  of  God's  commands,  promises  and  threat enings,  re- 
wards and  punishments,  has  been  particularly  considered  ;  the  cavils  of  our 
opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made  God  the  author  of  sin, 
have  been  answered ;  and  also  their  objection  against  these  principles,  as  in* 
consistent  with  God's  sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions,  has 
been  already  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the  consistence  of 
what  Calvinists  suppose,  concerning  the  secret  and  revealed  Will  of  God :  by 
that  it  appears,  there  is  no  repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  Will 
of  God,  that  his  ordination  and  permission  of  events  should  be  such,  that  it 
shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come  to  pass ;  which 
yet  it  is  man's  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  preceptive  Will  that  he  should  do ; 
and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  require 
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him  to  do  it  And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and  using  persuasions  with  him 
to  do  it  Counsels  and  invitations  are  manifestations  of  GocFs  preceptive  Will, 
or  of  what  God  loves,  and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his 
heart ;  and  not  of  his  disposing  Will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  of  his  own 
infinite  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  particularly  shown,  Part  III.  Sect  IV. 
that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
priety and  fitness  of  divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollary  at  the  end 
of  the  Section.  Vea,  it  hath  been  shown,  Part  III.  Sect  VII.  Corol.  1,  that 
this  objection  of  Arminians^  concerning  the  smcerity  and  use  of  divine  exhor- 
tations, invitations  and  counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwithsjfinding,  I  would  further  observe,  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciKng 
the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent 
known  fixedness  of  all  events,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
scheme,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  ArminianSy  which  ac- 
knowledges the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God ;  and  therefore,  it  would  be 
unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against  my  differing  from  them.  The 
main  seeming  difficulty  in  the  case  is  this ;  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting 
and  persuading,  makes  a  show  of  aiming  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavors  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to  ;  whereas,  it  is  impossible  for  any  intelli- 
gent being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeavors  for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same 
tune  knows,  most  perfectly,  will  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, he  makes  the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  counsels,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infallibly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by  these  means. 
Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certamtv  and  perfection,  the  way  by 
which  he  comes  by  this  knowledge  makes  no  difference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by 
the  necessity  which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means  ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arminians  themselves,  that  God's  in- 
viting and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he  at  the  same  time,  certainly 
knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evidence  of  insincerity  :  because  they  allow,  tliat 
God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  men's  sinful  actions  and  omissions. 
And  as  this  Is  thus  implicitly  allowed  by  most  Arminians,  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrained  to  allow  it. — 
God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to  let  his  people  go,  and  used  argu- 
ments ami  peiisuttsions  to  induce  him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken 
from  his  infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  (Exod.  vii.  16,)  and  forewarn- 
ed him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal,  from  time  to  time.  (Chap.  viii. 
1,  2,  20,  21,  Chap.  ix.  1 — 5,  13 — 17,  and  x.  3,  6.)  He  commanded  Moses, 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go ;  and 
at  the  same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  comply  with 
it  Exod.  iii.  18,  19,  "  And  ihou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  eldere  of  Israel, 
unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  sliall  say  unto  him ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  He- 
brews halh  met  with  us ;  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  jour- 
ney into  tiie  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  king  of  fc^gypt  will  not  let  you  go."  So  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  evening  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny 
him,  before  the  morning  ;  for  he  declares  it  to  him  with  assevtTations,  to  show 
the  certainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them  should  be  offended 
because  of  him  that  night;  Matth.  xxvi.  31—35,  Luke  xxii.  31 — 34,  John 
xiii.  38,  John  xvi.  32.  And  yet  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things;  they 
were  very  sinful  things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
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to  watch  and  pray  against ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  from  the  GOiuisels 
and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at  that  very  time,  so  to  do ;  Matt.  xxvL 
41,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  So  that  what- 
ever difficulty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  objection  against  any 
principles  which  have  been  ma'mtaincd  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Armi" 
nians  ;  nor  does  it  any  more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difnculty,  than  it  does 
them,  or  indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. — Nevertheless,  this  matter  may  possibly  f  God  allow- 
ing) be  more  particularly  and  largely  considered,  in  some  future  discourse,  on 
the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

But  I  would  here  observe,  that  however  the  defenders  of  that  notion  of  lib- 
erty of  Will,  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists, 
as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts  concerning  the  moral  perfections  of  God ; 
it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  Calvinists,  that  indeed  is  jistly  chargea- 
ble with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  their  scheme  of 
things,  that  a  freedom  of  Will,  consisting  in  self-determination,  without  all 
necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that 
such  a  determination  of  the  will,  without  all  necessity,  must  be  m  all  intelligent 
beings,  hi  those  things,  wherein  they  are  moral  agents,  or  in  their  moral  acts ; 
and  from  this  it  will  follow,  that  God's  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  in 
any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agent,  or  in  any  of  his  acts  that  are  of  a  moral 
nature.  So  that  in  all  things,  wherein  he  acts  holily,  justly  and  truly,  he  does 
not  act  necessarily ;  or  his  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  to  act  holily  and 
justly ;  because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a  moral 
agent  in  thus  acting.  His  Will  would  be  attended  with  necessity,  which,  they 
say,  is  mconsistent  with  moral  agency.  "  He  can  act  no  otherwise :  he  is  at 
no  liberty  in  the  affair ;  he  is  determined  by  unavoidable,  invincible  necessity ; 
therefore  such  agency  is  no  moral  agency,  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  properly 
speaking.  A  necessary  agent  is  no  agent ;  he  being;  passive,  and  subject  to 
necessity,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but  an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any 
act  of  his." 

This  is  agreeable  to  their  manner  of  argumg.  Now  then  what  is  become  of 
all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  T  How  can  we  prove,  that  God 
certainly  will,  in  any  one  instance,  do  that  which  is  just  and  holy ;  seeing  his 
W^ill  is  determined  in  the  matter  by  no  necessiu^  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of 
■  proving  that  any  thing  certainly  will  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  event 
Where  we  can  see  no  necessity  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we 
are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss.  We  have  no  other  w^ay  properly  and  truly  to 
demonstrate  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Mr.  Chubb  proves 
them  in  p.  252, 261, 262, 263,  of  his  Tracts,  viz.,  that  God  must  necessarily  per- 
fectly know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable  in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be  done.  And  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself.  He, 
being  omniscient,  must  see  it  to  be  so :  and  being  both  omniscient  and  self-suffi- 
cient, cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it,  and  so  must  necessarily  will  that 
which  is  best.  And  thus,  by  this  necessity  of  the  determination  of  God's  Will 
to  what  is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God's  moral  character. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  arguments  from  Scripture  which  Arminians  make  use  of  to  support  their 
scheme,  are  no  other  than  begging  the  question.  For  in  these  arguments,  they 
determine,  in  the  first  place,  tnat  wf  thout  such  a  freedom  of  Will  as  they  hold, 
men  cannot  be  proper  moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  per- 
suasion, invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and  punish- 
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ments :  and  that  without  such  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  men  to  take  any 
care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavors  or  means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin, 
or  becoming  holy,  escaping  punishment  or  obtaining  happiness ;  and  having 
supposed  these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate,  then 
they  heap  up  Scriptures,  containmg  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warnings,  per- 
suaaons,  expostulations,  promises  and  threatenings ;  (as  doubtless  they  may 
find  enough  such ;  the  Bible  is  confessedly  full  of  mem,  from  the  be^nning  to 
the  end ;)  and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  Scripture  is  on  their  side,  now  many 
more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favor  their  scheme,  than  such  as  seem  to 
fayor  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first  make  manifest  the  things  in  question, 
which  they  suppose  and  take  for  ^nted,  and  show  them  to  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth,  and  they  have  gained 
their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  brmging  one  Scripture.  For  none  de- 
nies, that  thefe  are  commands,  counsels,  promises,  threatenings,  &c.,  in  the  Bible. 
But  unless  they  do  these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  Scripture  is  in- 
significant and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  such  Scriptures  as  they  bring  are  really 
against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  theur 
sdieme,  and  not  ours,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  motives  and  persua- 
sives, or  any  moral  means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
or  abstaining  from  wickedness :  their  principles,  and  not  ours,  are  repugnant  to 
moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  with  law  or  precept, 
with  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment^  and  with  every  thing 
whatsoever  of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  mo^al  governor,  or  in 
the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the  subject 


SECTION    XII. 
or  a  supposed  Tendency  of  these  principles  to  Atheism  and  Licentiousness. 

If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintjuned,  that  it  tends  to  Atheismy  I 
know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  objection  can  be  raised,  unless  it  be  that 
some  Atheists  have  held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like 
this.  But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Arminians  would  not  look  upon  it 
just,  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence  should  be  charged  with  a 
tendency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever  any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions. 
The  Stoic  philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  chained  with  agreeing  with, 
were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists  and  nearest  akin  to  Christians  in 
Iheir  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the 
heathen  philosophers.  And  Epicurus,  that  chief  Father  of  Atheism,  maintainetl 
no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  maintainer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary  connection  of  all 
events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reason  of  their  existence,  is  the  only 
medium  we  have  to  prove  the  being  of  God.  And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  con- 
tingence, even  as  maintained  by  Arminians,  ^which  certainly  implies  or  infers, 
that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be,  without  dependence  on 
any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause,  ground  or  reason,)  takes  away  all  proof  of 
the  being  of  God ;  which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  in  Rom. 
i.  20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So  that,  indeed,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians,  and  not  of  the  Calvinists,  that  is  justly  charged 
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with  a  tendency  to  Atheism ;  it  being  built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  utter 
subversion  of  every  demonstrative  argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  as  has 
been  shown,  Part  II.  Sec.  3. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licen- 
tiousness of  practice :  this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine 
renders  vain  all  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  be  virtuous  and  religious. 
Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly  considered  in  the  5th  Section  of 
this  Part ;  where  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  such  ten- 
dency ;  but  that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contrary  doc- 
trine; inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence,  which  their  doctrine  implies,  in 
its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all  connection,  in  every  degree,  between 
endeavor  and  event,  means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things  which  have  been  observed  to  belong  to 
the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  consequences  of  it,  be  considered,  mere 
will  appear  just  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to 
licentiousness.  Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men  find  to 
oe  natural ;  because  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not  self-determined,  as  such 
inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any  choice  or  determination  of  their  own  Wills. 
Which  leads  men  wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so 
far  as  natural  inclination  has  a  hand  in  determining  their  Wills  to  the  com- 
mission of  them.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose  moral  necessity  and  ina- 
bility to  be  inconsjjstent  with  bjame  or  moral  obhgation,  will  directly  lead  men 
to  justify  the  vilest  acts  and  practices,  frbm^lhe  strength  of  their  wicked  incli- 
nations of  all  sorts;  strong  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity;  yea  to 
excuse  every  degree  of  evil  inclination,  so  far  as  this  has  evidently  prevailed, 
and  been  the  thing  which  has  determined  their  Wills ;  because,  so  far  as  ante- 
cedent inclination  determined  the  Will,  so  far  the  Will  was  without  liberty  of 
indifference  and  self-determmation.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to  this,  that 
men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they  commit  It  has  been 
observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of  things  does  exceedingly  diminish  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smaUest  offences  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such  thing,  as  either  vir- 
tue or  vice,  blame  or  praise  in  the  world.t  And  then  again  how  naturally  does 
this  notion  of  the  sovereign^  selfrdetermining  power  of  the  Will,  in  all  things,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  punishment,  tend  to 
encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  turning  from  sin 
to  God ;  it  being  that  which  they  have  a  sovereign  power  to  determine  them- 
selves to,  just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not,  they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going 
on  in  sin,  because  of  their  inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of  necessity  to  licen- 
tiousness, appears  by  the  improvement  many  at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to 
justify  themselves  in  their  dissolute  courses ;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do 
unreasonably  abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things  which  are  true 
and  excellent  in  their  own  nature ;  but  I  deny  that  this  proves  the  doctrine  it- 
self has  any  tendency  to  licentiousness.  I  think  the  tendency  of  doctrines,  by 
what  now  apppears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been  seen  to  attend 
the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  Arminians  and  the  contrary   principles ;  as 
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both  have  had  thdr  turn  of  general  prevalence  in  our  nation.  If  it  be  indeed, 
as  is  pretended,  that  Calvinistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  all 
religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all  rational  motives  to  boly  and 
virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  vir* 
tue  and  goodness  their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  light, 
tending  to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it  in  a  manner 
that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things :  I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remark- 
able that  virtue  and  religious  practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doc- 
trines, so  inconsistent  with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally ;  and  that  ever  since 
the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of  so  proper  and  excellent 
a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have  been  gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneness, 
luxury  and  wickedness  of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every 
kind  of  seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportionably  pre- 
vail ;  and  that  these  things  should  thus  accompany  one  another,  and  rise  and 
prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole  age  together.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  happv  remedy  (discovered  by  the  free  inquiries  and  superior  sense  and  wis- 
dom of  tms  age)  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  Calvinism,  so  inconsistent 
with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all  virtue  from  the  earth,  should, 
OQ  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended  with  no  good  effect,  but  that  the  consequence 
should  be  the  reverse  of  amendment ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  remedy  takes 
place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should  prevail,  and  the  veiy 
fiune  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the  highest  degree,  which  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines are  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  tendency  to,  even  the  banishing  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners.  If 
these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarkable,  and  matter  of  very  curious 
q[>eculation. 
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Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  reasoning,  bv  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  is 
supported,  that  it  is  metaphysical  and  abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Calvinistic  principles, 
that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  into  nice,  scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstruse, 
metaphysical  subtiltics,  and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it 
is  possible,  that  after  the  former  manner  it  may  be  alleged  against  the  reasoning 
by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  confute  the  Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  and 
moral  ao:ency,  that  it  is  very  abstracted  and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this  I 
would  observ^e  the  following  things. 

I.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that  it  is 
metaphysical,  or  may  properly  be  reduced  to  the  science  of  metaphysics,  it  is  a 
ver}'  impertinent  objection ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dis- 
pute or  controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to  inquire 
what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  language  it  is  delivered  in  ;  and 
for  a  man  to  go  about  to  confute  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telling  him 
his  arguments  are  metaphysical,  \vould  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him  his  arguments 
could  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written  in  French  or  Latin.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said  be  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathematics, 
I^atin,  French,  English  or  Mohawk  ?  But  wheUierthe  reasoning  be  good,  and 
the  arguments  truly  conclusive  ?    The  foregoing  arguments  are  no  more  met- 
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aphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  agabst  the  Papists,  to  disprove  their  doc* 
tnne  of  transuhstantiation  ;  alleging  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corpo- 
real  identity  that  it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  by 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  rational  soul  is  not 
corporeal ;  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  think ;  that  thoughts  are  not  square  oi 
round,  or  do  not  wei^h  a  pound.  The  arguments  bv  which  we  prove  the  being 
of  God,  if  handled  dosely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  show  their  clear  and  demon- 
strative evidence,  must  be  metaphysicdly  treated.  It  is  by  metaphysics  only, 
that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited  to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable ; 
that  he  is  not  ignorant  or  forgetful ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be 
unjust,  and  that  there  is  one  God  onl]r>  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And., 
indeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  excepting  mathematical 
truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can  have  no  proof  that  is  properly  demon- 
strative, of  any  one  proposition,  relating  to  the  beine  and  nature  of  God,  his 
creation  of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  nim,  the  nature  of  bodies 
or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or  any  of  the  great  truths  of -morali^* 
and  natural  religion,  but  what  is  metaphysical.  I  am  willing  my  arguments 
should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and  that  a  clear, 
distinct  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms  I  use,  should  be  insisted  on ;  but 
Set  not  the  whole  be  rejected,  as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet, 
metaphysical.  > 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in  some  sense  meta- 
physical, it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  must  needs  be  abstruse,  unintelliri- 
ole,  and  akm  to  the  jargon  of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  at  least  as  to  those  things  which  are  most  mateiial  belonging  to  it, 
depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions  or  distinctions,  or  terms  without  a  meaning, 
or  of  very  ambiguous  and  undetermined  signification,  or  any  points  of  such  ab- 
straction and  subtilty,  as  tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  There  is  no  high  decree  of  refinement  and  abstruse  speculation, 
in  determining  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
itself;  or  that  the  first  act  of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  go- 
mg  before  that,  to  excite  or  direct  it,  or  in  determining,  that  no  choice  is  made, 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;  that  preference  and 
equilibrium  never  coexist ;  and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  determined  by 
motives,  exhibitwl  and  operating  previous  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  so  far  it  is  not 
determined  by  the  act  of  the  Will  itself;  tiiat  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why  it 
then  begins  to  be ;  that  effects  depend  on  their  causes,  and  are  connected  with 
them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor  sin  the  better  for  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation with  which  it  is  practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing 
otherwise ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known,  that  the  thing  will  be,  it 
is  not  a  thing  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no ;  or  that  it  can  be  truly  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or 
may  not  be.  And  the  like  might  be  observed  of  many  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  fori^oing  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  nothing  but 
metaphysical  sophistry ;  and  that  it  must  be  so,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the 
argjuments  all  depends  on  some  fallacy  and  wile  that  is  hid  in  the  obscurity 
which  always  attends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and  refinement ; 
and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here  is  indeed  something  that  tends  to  confound  the 
mind,  but  not  to  satisiy  it ;  for,  who  can  ever  be  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men 
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are  fitly  blamed  or  commended,  pimished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions  which 
are  not  from  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they  are  not  the  causes  ?  Men 
may  refine  as  much  as  they  please,  and  advance  their  abstract  notions,  and  make 
out  a  thousand  seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understand'mgs ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  satisfaction  m  such  doctrine  as  this ;  the  natural  sense  of  the  mind  of 
man  will  always  resist  it'^  I  humbly  conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has 
capacity  and  humility  and  calmness  of  spirit,  and  sufficient  impartiali^, 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself,  will  find  that  he  knows  not  really  what  ne  would 
be  at ;  and  that  indeed,  his  difficulty  is  nothing  but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an 
badvertent  customary  use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, nor  carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he  has 
candor  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  close 
attention  in  the  affair.  He  would  have  a  man's  volition  be  from  himself.  Let 
it  be  from  himself,  most  primarily  and  originally  of  any  way  conceivable ;  thai 
is,  from  his  own  choice :  how  will  that  help  the  matter,  as  to  his  being  justly 
blamed  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself  be  blame  or  praiseworthy  ?  And  how 
is  the  choice  itself  (an  ill  choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy,  according  to  these 
principles,  unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  from  his 
own  choice  1  But  the  original  and  first  determining  choice  in  the  affair  is  not 
from  his  choice  ;  his  choice  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  it  be  from  himself 
some  other  way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  that  will  not  help  the  matter : 
if  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not  from  himself  voluntarily ;  and 
if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to  blame,  than  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It 
is  a  vanity,  to. pretend  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  metaphysical  refinement  and  subtilty,  and  so  attended  with  obscurity  and 
uncertainty. 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds,  that  what  is  blameworthy  in  a  man 
must  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is  also,  that  it  must  be  from  something 

•  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  age  says,  the  arguments  for  necessity  are  nothing  but  quibbling, 
or  logomachy,  ntin^  words  mthout  a  meanings  or  brg/^ngthe  question.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necesaity 
any  authors,  he  luny  have  reference  to,  are  advocates  fur;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  argument* 
well,  or  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  quibbles  they  may  be  shown  to  be  so  : 
such  knots  are  capable  of  lieing  untietl,  and  the  trick  and  cheat  may  l)e  detected  and  plainly  laid  open. 
If  this  l)e  fnirly  done,  with  respect  to  the  grounds  and  rcnsona  I  have  relied  upon,  1  shall  have  just  occa- 
sion, for  tiie  futiire,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  b<;  ashamed  of  my  argumentations,  i  am  willing  my  proofs 
should  l»e  thoroughly  eXiunined  ;  an<l  if  there  lie  nothing  but  begging  the  question,  or  mere  logomarhyy  or 
dispute  of  words.  Id  it  t)e  made  manifest,  and  shown  how  the  seeming  strength  of  the  argument  depends 
on  my  u!<ing  word.s  without  a  meaning,  or  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  manner ;  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons  rests  mainly  on  such  a 
foundation  ;  and  then,  I  shall  either  l»e  ready  to  retract  what  I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has 
done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  b<'  justly  exposed  for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  aufiior  iK  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  aflfair,  from  what  he  calls  logomachy  and  snphishyfto 
experiertce.  A  peison  can  experience  only  what  passes  in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
that  all  men  have  the  same  human  faj.ullies  ;  so  a  man  may  well  argue,  from  his  own  experience  to  that 
of  others,  in  things  that  show  the  nature  of  those  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation.  But  then 
one  hiis  a«  gcxxi  right  to  allege  his  experience,  as  another.  Am  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  in 
innumerable  thin^is  1  can  do  as  I  will ;  that  the  motions  of  my  bo<ly,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously 
follow  the  acts  of  my  Will  concerning  those  motions;  and  that  my  Will  h>i9  some  command  of  my 
llKHights  ;  and  that  the  acta  of  my  Will  are  my  own,  i.  e.,  that  they  are  acts  of  my  Will,  the  volitions  of 
my  ow  n  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  what  I  will,  I  will.  Which,  I  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others 
experience  in  this  affrtir.  But  ns  to  finding  by  experience,  that  my  Will  is  originally  determined  by 
Itself;  or  ttiat,  my  VViil  first  choosing  what  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly  follows ; 
and  that  ttiis  is  tlie  first  rise  of  the  drterminalion  of  my  Will  in  any  affair;  or  that  any  volition  rises  in 
my  mind  contingently  ;  I  declare,  I  know  nothing  in  my.'«elf,  by  experience,  of  this  nature  ;  and  nothing 
thai  ever  I  expiMienced,  carries  the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,  or  gives  ine  any  niore 
rea.<on  to  suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose  that  my  volitions  existed  twenty  years  before 
they  existe«l.  It  i-t  tnie.  I  find  myself  possessed  of  my  volitions,  l)efore  I  can  see  the  effectual  p)w«r  of 
any  cause  to  pro<iuce  thorn  (for  the  jwwer  and  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect),  and  this, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  make  some  imiigine,  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces  itself.  But  I 
have  no  mt)rc  reason  from  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  determine  that  I  gave  rnvself 
my  own  toeing,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentally  wiUiout  a  cause,  l>ccaiise  1  first  found  qyteU  pac- 
ed of  being,  before  i  had  knowledge  of  a  cause  of  my  being. 
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bad  in  himself,  a  bad  choice,  or  bad  disposition.  But  then  our  natural  sense  is, 
tiiat  this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself,  and  the  man  blameworthy  for 
it,  on  its  own  account,  without  taking  into  our  notion  of  its  blameworthiness, 
another  bad  choice,  or  disposition  going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises ; 
for  that  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradiction, 
which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  never 
comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed  in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the 
affair.  As  was  demonstrated  bdbre,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral  evil 
of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the  nature  of  them.  An 
evil  thing's  being  from  a  man,  or  from  something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not 
essential  to  the  original  notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness ;  but  it  is  its  being 
the  choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be  from  us,  and  not 
firom  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of  blameworthiness  or  ill  desert,  accord- 
ing to  our  natural  sense.  When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  is 
from  his  Will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  Will  is  in  it  :  so  far 
as  the  Will  is  in  rr,  blame  is  in  it,  and  no  further.  Neither  do  we  go  any 
further  in  our  notion  of  blame,  to  inquire  whether  the  bad  Will  be  from  a  bad 
Will :  there  is  no  consideration  of  the  original  of  that  bad  W^ill ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  apprehension,  blame  originally  consists  in  it.  Therefore 
a  thing's  being  from  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration,  in  the  notion  of  blame 
or  ill  desert  Because  those  things,  m  our  external  actions,  are  most  properly 
said  to  be  from  us,  which  are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions, 
but  those  that  are  from  usy  as  because  we  are  in  them,  L  e.,  our  Wills  are  in 
them ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because 
they  are  our  properties. 

However,  all  these  external  actions  being  truly  from  itSy  as  their  cause ; 
and  we- being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and  m  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to 
speak  of  men's  actions  and  conduct  that  we  see,  and  that  affect  human  society, 
as  deserving  ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all  their  measures  of  good  and  evil, 
praise  and  blame,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  about  these  overt  ads  of 
men  ;  to  the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dreadful  con- 
fusion. 

And,  therefore,  I  observe,  * 

in.  It  is  so. far  from  being  true  (whatever  may  be  pretended)  that  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  depends  01  certain  abstruse,  unin- 
telligible, metaphysical  terms  and  notions;  and  that  the  Arminian  scheme, 
without  needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported  by  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  the  very  reverse  is  most  certainly  true,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  fact,  that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded 
things  with  metaphysical,  unintelligible  notions  and  phrases ;  and  have  drawn 
tfaem  from  the  light  of  plain  truth,  into  the  gross  darkness  of  abstruse,  metaphy- 
sical propositions,  and  words  without  a  meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstra- 
tions depend  very  much  on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  self-- 
determinationy  and  sovereignty  of  the  Wilt ;  and  the  metaphysical  sense  they 
put  on  such  terms,  as  necessity,  contingency,  action,  agency,  &c.,  quite  diverse 
from  their  meaning  as  used  in  common  speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them, 
are  without  any  consistent  meaning  or  any  manner  of  distinct,  consistent  ideas ; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed  phrases  of  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophers  or  the  most  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of 
the  wildest  fanatics.  Yea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms, 
on  whish  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  knowing  what  they 
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mean  themselves ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical  sounds,  without  any  ideas  what*- 
aoever  in  their  nunds  to  answer  them ;  mai^uch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expressions, 
as  they  pretend  to  explain  them ;  because  their  explanations  destroy  themselves. 
No  such  notions  as  imply  self-contradiction,  and  self-abolition,  and  this  a  great 
many  ways,  can  subsist  m  the  mind ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  whole  which 
IS  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extension  without  dimensions,  or  of  an 
effect  which  is  before  its  cause. — Arminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of 
art,  and  m  their  metaphysical  meaninj^,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  m  a  high  degree.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
plain,  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  which  all  mankind,  m  every  part  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  in  all  ages,  have ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases ; 
they  have  introduced  a  new,  strange  liberty,  consis*ing  in  indifference,  contin- 
gence,  and  self-determination ;  by  which  they  involve  themselves  and  others  in 
great  obscurity,  and  manifold  gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue 
and  vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  in  fixed  bias  and  inchnation, 
and  greater  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  and  more  established  inclination ;  these, 
through  their  refinings  and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consisting  in 
indifference,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  th^  have  reasoned 
themselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  but  metaphysical  confusion,  into 
msuiy  principles  about  moral  agency,  blame,  praise,  reward  and  punishment, 
wljdi  are,  as  has  been  shown,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
rnhflkind ;  and  perhaps  to  their  own  sense,  which  governs  them  in  conmion  life. 
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Whether  the  things  which  have  l^n  alleged,  are  liable  to  any  tolerable 
answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible  and  strict  reasoning,  I  must  leave  others 
to  judge  ;  but  I  am  sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  not  un- 
Vikely  that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  rational  and  generous 
principles  of  the  modem,  fashionable  divinity,  will  have  their  indignation  and 
disdain  raised  at  the  sight  of  tins  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  things  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  in  it  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  of  being  read,  or  of 
so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  about  it,  they  may  probably  renew  me  usual  ex- 
clamations, with  additional  vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fale  of  the  hea^ 
theriy  Hobbes'  necessity y  and  making  men  mere  machines  ;  accumulatmg  the  ter- 
rible epithets  oi  fatal y  ttn/rustrabUy  inevitable^  irresistible^  &c.,  and  it  may  be, 
with  the  addition  of  horrid  and  blasDhemous  ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be 
used  to  set  forth  things,  which  have  oeen  said,  in  colors  which  shall  be  shocking 
to  the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those,  who  have  either  too 
little  capacity,  or  too  much  comidence  of  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and 
contempt  of  the  contrary,  to  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect 
examination.*  Or  dif&cdties  may  be  started  and  insisted  on,  which  do  not  be* 
long  to  the  controversy ;  because,  let  them  be  more  or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be 
resolved,  they  are  not  what  are  owipg  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme 
from  that  of  the  Arminians,  and  would  not  be  removednor  diminished  by  re- 
nouncing the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some  particular  things 
may  be  picked  out,  which  they  may  think  will  sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the 
generality;  and  these  may  be  glossed  and  descanted  on,  with  tart  and  contemp- 
tuous words ;  and  from  thence,  the  whole  treated  with  triumph  and  insult 

It  is  easy  to  see,  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  points  m  controversy,  be- 
tween Calmnists  and  Arminians^  depends  on  the  determination  of  this  grand 
article  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  Willy  requisite  to  moral  agency  ;  and  that  by 
clearing  and  establishing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the  chief  argu- 
ments are  obviated,  by  which  Arminian  doctrines  in  general  are  supported,  and 
the  contrary  doctrines  demonstratively  confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  God's  moral  government  over#  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warning, 
expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards  and  punishments,  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  determining  disposal  of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the 

•  A  writer  of  ihe  present  age,  whom  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  mention,  speaks  once  and  again 
of  tho6e  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity ^  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  phUo$ophers.-^l  do  not  know, 
whether  he  has  respect  to  any  particular  notion  of  necessity,  that  some  may  have  maintained  ;  and,  if  to, 
what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  that  he  means.— Whether  I  am  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  or 
not,  would  be  a  question  little  to  the  present  purpose.  If  any,  and  ever  so  many,  should  deny  it,  I  should 
not  think  it  worth  the  while  to  enter  into  a  dispute  on  that  Question.  Though  at  the  same  time  I  mi^ht 
expect  some  better  answer  should  be  given  to  the  ar^ments  brought  for  tiAtruth  of  the  doctrine  I  main> 
tain ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  that  it  might  be  considered,  whether  it  does  not  become  those, 
who  are  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophers,  to  be  sensible,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  argu- 
ment and  contempt;  vea,  and  a  difference  between  the  contemptibleness  of  ihe  person  that  argues,  and  the 
inconclusiveness  of  the  arguments  he  offers.  'v^^ 
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universe,  in  his  providence  ;  either  by  positive  efficiency,  or  permission.  Indeed, 
such  an  universaly  determining  Providence  infers  some  kind  of  neces^ty  of  sdl 
events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an  infallible,  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity 
of  the  event;  but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity  ;  which  does  as  much 
ascertain  the  futurity  of  the  event,  as  any  other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  de- 
monstrated, such  a  necessity  is  not  at  allrepumant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  rea- 
sonable use  of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  punishments,  &c  Yea,  not  only  are 
objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  determining  Provi" 
dence^  removed  by  what  has  been  said,  but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is 
demonstrated. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  established 
by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  Sove- 
reign  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his 
own  conduct,  either  in  designedly  acting  or  forbearing  to  act  For,  as  the  being 
of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  being  at  first, 
both  negative  and  positive,  must  be  ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ;  and  all 
the  necessary  consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  him.  And 
God's  active  and  positive  interpositions,  afler  the  world  was  created,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  interpositions ;  also  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose, 
and  the  sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined  according  to 
}iis  pleasure.  And  therefore  every  event,  which  is  the  consequence  of  any  thmg 
whatsoever,  or  that  is  connected  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstance, 
either  positive  or  negative,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
ordered  of  God ;  either  by  a  designed  efficiency  and  interposition,  or  a  designed 
forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  But,  as  has  been  proved,  all  events  what- 
soever are  necessarily  connected  with  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or 
negative,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  something  in  the  state  of  things, 
either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  original  in  the  series ;  i.  e.  something  which 
is  connected  with  nothing  preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  conduct, 
either  his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act  From  whence  it  follows,  that  as  God 
designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected  consequences,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  he  designedly  orders  all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the  chief  objections  of 
Arminians  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  and  corruption 
o/man^s  nature^  whereby  his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is 
utterly  unable,  without  tlie  interposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to  love  God, 
believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  pood  and  acceptable  in  God's 
sight  For  the  main  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  man's  Will,  consisting  in  indifference  and  self-determining  power ; 
because  it  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and  that  God  requires 
things  of  him  in  order  to  his  avoiding  eternal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to 
do ;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels, 
invitations,  &c.  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  710  other  necessity  of  sinning,  than 
a  moral  necessity ;  which,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  at  all  excuse  sin ;  and 
supposes  no  other  inability  to  obey  any  command,  or  perform  any  duty,  even  the 
most  sp'u'itual  and  exalted,  but  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  proved, 
does  not  excuse  persons  in  the  nonperformance  of  any  good  tiling,  or  make  them 
not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  counsels  and  invitations.  And  more- 
over, it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existence, 
or  so  much  as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consistmg  in  indifference  and 
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self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which,  this  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  cast  out ; 
and  that  no  such  freedom  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  just 
desert  of  punishment. 

The  things  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off  the  main  objections 
of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  grace  of  God  in  a  sinner's  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  m  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious^  yea,  and  irresistible  too,  if  by  irresisti- 
ble is  meant  that  which  is  attended  with  a  moral  necessity,  which  it  is  impossible 
should  ever  be  violated  by  any  resistance.  The  main  objection  of  Anninians 
agauist  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  selMetermining  free^m 
of  Will ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  determining  efficacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its 
being  owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that  in  that  case,  the  good  which  is  wrought, 
would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God's  virtue ;  because  it  is  not  the  person 
in  whom  it  is  wrought,  that  is  the  determining  author  of  it,  but  God  that 
wrought  it  in  him.  3ut  the  things,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections, 
have  been  considered ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  liberty  of  moral 
agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  such  liberty  in  order  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  state  or  act  of  the  Will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not 
from  self-determination,  but  the  determination  of  an  extrinsic  cause ;  even  so  as 
to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the  subject  of  it  And  as  it  has 
been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the  state  or  acts  of  the  Will  of  man  is  contingent ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  event  of  this  kind  is  necessaiy,  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity ;  and  as  it  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctnne  of  an  uni- 
versal determining  Providence,  follows  from  "tEat  doctrine  of  necessity  which 
was  proved  before  ;  and  so  that  God  does  decisively,  in  his  Providence,  order 
all  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission ;  and 
it  being  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  afiair  of  man's  vir- 
tuous volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by  some  positive  influence,  and 
not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the  affair  of  a  sinful  volition ;  if  we  put  these  things 
together,  it  will  follow,  that  God's  aissistance  or  influence,  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of  the  event ;  and  so, 
that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion  to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which 
determines  the  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infallibly  follow  by 
a  moral  necessity  ;  which  is  what  Calvinists  mean  by  efficacious  and  irresistible 
grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the  chief  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  and  absolute  decreCy  and  aflford  infalli- 
ble proof  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  ^emxil,  personal  elec-- 
tion  in  particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are,  that  they 
infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and  of  the  future,  moral  state 
and  acts  of  men,  and  so  are  not  consistent  with  those  eternal  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, which  are  connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence ;  nor  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts,  calls, 
counsels,  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  won!  of  God  ;  or  with  the  various 
methods  and  means  of  gracc^  which  God  uses  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to 
repentance ;  and  the  wnole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises 
towards  mankind ;  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the  secret  and 
revealed  Will  of  God,  and  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  But  all  these  things 
have  been  ob\iated  in  the  preceding  discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these 
doctrines,  concerning  God's  eternal  purposes,  will  follow  from  what  was  just 
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now  observed  concemmg  God*s  universal  Providence ;  how  it  infallibly  follows 
from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders  all  events ;  and  the  volitions  of 
moral  agents  amongst  others  b^  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are 
infallibly  connected  with  his  disposal.  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so  that 
the  infaiUble  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  by  his  Providence,  then  he, 
doubtless,  thus  orders  and  decides  things  knowingly  and  on  design.  God  does 
not  do  what  he  docs,  nor  order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  or  unawares ;  either 
without  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  design^  of  doin^ 
^^^rdering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a  purpose  or  decree.  And  as  it 
^^^keea  shown  that  nothing  is  new  to  God  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are 
^^Hlctly  and  equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
oBigns  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on  any  new  views  or 
impearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes.  And  as  it  has  been  now  shown,  how 
the  doctrine  of  determining,  efficacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  tilings 
proved  in  the  foregoing  discourse ;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the  doctrine  of 
partiadaT^  eternal^  absolute  election.  For  if  men  are  made  true  saints,  no  others- 
wise  than  as  God  makes  them  so,  and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  an 
efficacious  power  and  influence  of  his,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event  \  and  God 
thus  makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and  (as  has  been 
now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new ;  it  follows,  that  God  thus  distinguish' 
ed  from  others,  all  that  ever  become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree. 
I  might  also  show  how  God's  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an  absolute 
decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  from  it ;  but, 
that  this  discourse  may  not  be  lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted 
for  the  present 

.From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however  Christ  b  some 
sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  ally  and  to  redeem  all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the 
whole  world  by  his  death ;  yet  there  must  be  soraetliing  particular  in  the  design 
jf  his  death,  with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved  there- 
by. As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has  the  actual  salvation  or 
redemption  of  a  certain  number  in  his  proper,  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain 
number  only ;  and  therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a  proper  design  of 
the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to  die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design 
with  respect  to  no  other,  most  strictly  speaking  :  for  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has ;  he  certainly  does 
not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  of  speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he 
has  not.  And,  indeed,  such  a  particularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will 
as  infallibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  of 
the  decree.  For  it  is  as  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that  Ciod  should 
prosecute  a  design,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  He  at  the  same  time  most  perfectly 
knows  will  not  be  accomplished,  as  that  he  should  use  endeavors  for  that  which 
is  beside  his  decree. 

By  the  things  which  have  been  proved,  are  obviated  some  of  the  main  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  and  necessary  perseverance  of  saints, 
and  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  this  doctrine  are  established.  The  main 
prejudices  of  Arminians  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these.  They  suppose 
such  a  necessary,  infallible  perseverance  to  be  repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Will ;  that  it  must  be  owing  to  man's  own  self-determining  power,  that  he^rst 
becomes  virtuous  and  holy  ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a  thing  con- 
tingent, to  be  determined  by  the  same  freedom  of  Will,  whether  he  will  perse^ 
vere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise  his  continuing  steadfast  in  faith 
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and  obedience  would  not  be  his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  rewardabk, 
nor  could  his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  commands^  coun- 
sels and  promises,  nor  his  apostasy  be  properly  threatened,  and  men  warned 
against  it.     Whereas  we  find  all  these  things  in  Scripture :    there  we  find 
steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the  virtue  of 
.  the  saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  rewards  promised  to 
it ;  and  also  find  that  God  makes  it  the  subject  of  liis  commands,  counsels  and 
promises ;  and  tlie  contrary,  of  threatenings  and  warnings.     But  the  foundation 
of  these  obiections  has  been  removed,  in  its  being  shown  that  moral  nec«|^^ 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  things ;  and^^^B 
as  to  fireedom  of  Will,  lying  in  the  power  of  the  Will  to  determine  itself,  ^^^ 
neither  is  any  such  thing,  nor  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  ccmi* 
mands,  counsels,  &c. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  ei&cacious  grace  and  absolute  election  do  certainly 
follow  from  things  which  have  been  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse ;  so  some 
of  the  main  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  are  thereby  established. 
If  the  beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man's  becoming  a  true  saint 
at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will,  but  on  the 
determining,  efiScacious  grace  of  God  ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  so  also 
with  respect  to  men's  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holiness. 
The  conver^on  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man's  self-determination,  but  to 
God's  determination  and  eternal  election,  which  is  absolute  and  depending  on 
the  sovereign  Will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  Will  of  man ;  as  is  evident  trcHn 
what  has  been  said ;  and  it  being  very  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
eternal  election  which  there  is  of  saints  to  faith  and  holiness,  is  also  an  election 
of  them  to  eternal  salvation.  Hence  their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also 
be  absolute,  and  not  depending  on  their  contbgent,  self-determining  WilL  From 
all  which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree,  that  all  true 
saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  leave  all  these  things  to  the  con^deration  of  the  fair  and  im- 
partial reader  ;  and  when  he  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I  would  propose  it 
to  his  consideration,  whether  many  of  the  first  reformers,  and  others  that  suc- 
ceeded them,  whom  God  in  their  day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and 
greatest  instruments  of  their  deliverance  from  error  and  darkness,  and  of  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been  injured  in  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  many  late  writers,  for  their  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  such  doctrines  as  are  commonly  called  Calvinistic.  In- 
deed, some  of  these  new  writers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented 
the  doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest  degree  ri- 
diculous, and  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  an  ostentation  of  a  very  generous 
charity,  have  allowed  that  they  were  honest,  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may 
be,  some  of  them,  as  though  it  were  in  great  condesceni^on  and  compassion  to 
them,  have  allowed  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  fliey  lived, 
and  considering  the  great  disadvantages  they  labored  under ;  when  at  the  same 
time,  their  manner  of  speaking  has  naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  that  they  were  persons,  who,  through  the  lowness  of  their 

Sinius,  and  greatness  of  the  bigotiy  with  which  their  minds  were  shackled  and 
oughts  confined,  living  in  the  gloomy  caves  of  superstition,  fondly  embraced, 
and  demurely  and  zealously  taught  the  most  absurd,  silly,  and  monstrous  opm- 
ions,  worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  that  noble 
and  generous  freedom  of  thought,  which  happily  prevails  in  this  age  of  light 
and  mquiry.    When,  indeed,  sucb  is  the  case,  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed, 
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speak  as  big  words  as  they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And  really  all  the  Ar- 
minians  on  earth  might  be  challenged,  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to  make 
these  principles  of  theirs,  wherein  uiey  mainly  differ  from  their  fathers,  whom 
they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  common  sense ;  yea,  and  perhaps  to  pro- 
duce any  doctrine  ever  embraced  by  the  blindest  bigot  of  the  church  of  Rcxne, 
or  the  most  ignorant  Mussulman  or  extravagant  entliusiast,  that  might  be  re- 
duceil  to  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and  repugnancies  to  common  sense, 
and  to  themselves ;  though  their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or 
be  so  artfully  veiled  by  a  deceitful  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indetermmate 
signification  of  phrases.  I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentlemen,  many  of  them, 
are  men  of  great  abilities,  and  have  been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  phi- 
losophy, than  those  ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  chureh 
of  Grod  in  some  respects ;  but  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  differing  from  their 
fathers  with  such  magisterial  assurance,  in  these  points  in  divinity,  must  be 
owing  to  some  other  cause  than  superior  wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great  alteration,  which 
has  been  made  in  the  state  of  things  in  cur  nation,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Protestant  world,  in  this  and  tlie  past  age,  by  the  exploding  so  generally  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines,  that  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced  in 
by  the  friends  of  truth,  learning  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of  the  great  increase  of 
light  in  the  Christian  church ;  I  say,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether 
this  be  indeed  a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  things  of  religion ;  or  whether  there  is  not 
reason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some  worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  Ix?  considered,  whether  the  boldness  of  some  writers 
may  not  be  worthy  to  be  reflected  on,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if 
th^  and  those  thmgs  are  true  (which  yet  appear  to  be  the  demonstrable  dic- 
tates of  reason,  as  well  as  the  certain  diotates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High), 
then  God  is  unjust  and  cruel,  and  j^uilty  of  n)anifest  deceit  and  double  deahng, 
and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so  far,  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  any 
hook  which  pretends  to  be  Scripture,  teacher  such  doctrines,  that  alone  Is  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of  God. — 
Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the  Scripture  seems  to  teach  ' 
any  such  doctrint^,  so  contrary  to  reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other 
interpretation  of  those  texts,  when*  such  doctrints  seem  to  be  exhibited.  Others 
expreiK  themselves  yet  more  modestly  :  they  express  a  tenderness  and  religious 
fear,  lest  they  should  receive  and  teach  any  thing  that  should  seem  to  reflect  on 
God  s  moral  character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  methods  of  administration, 
in  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore  express  themselves  jis  not  daring  to 
embrace  some  doctrines,  though  they  seem  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.  But  indeed  it 
would  show  a  truer  modesty  and  humility,  if  they  would  more  entirely  rely  on 
God's  wisdom  and  discern! ng,  who  knows  infinitely  better  than  we,  what  is 
agreeable  to  his  own  perfections,  and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to 
the  decision  of  the  wisdom  and  discerning  of  men  ;  but  by  his  own  unerring 
instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth  is  ;  knowing  how  little  our  judg- 
ment is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  extremely  prone  vain  and  blind  men  are 
to  err  in  such  matters. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly  taught  the  opposite 
doctrines,  to  those  that  are  so  much  stumbled  at,  viz.,  the  Arminian  doctrine 
of  free  Will,  and  others  depending  thereon,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  diffi- 
culties that  attend  tlie  Scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  containing  any. 
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even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the  first  reformers,  which  our  late 
free-thinkers  have  so  superciliously  exploded. — indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  ar^- 
ment  of  the  divinity  of  the  holy  Scnptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrbes,  which 
in  one  age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men's  minds,  and  strong  pre- 
judices of  their  hearts,  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and  unreasonable,  by  the 
wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which  yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully 
and  strictly  examined,  appear  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstra- 
ble, certain  and  natural  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that  the 
fokishness  of  God  is  tDtserthanmen^  9Jid  God  does  ^s  is  SBxdin  iCor.i.  19,20: 
"  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will  bring  to  no- 
thing the  understanding  of  the  prudent  Where  is  the  wise  1  Where  is  the 
scribe  1  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  1  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  1"  And  as  it  used  to  be  in  time  past,  so  it  is  probable  it 
will  be  in  time  to  come,  as  it  is  there  written,  in  verses  27, 28,  29 :  *^  But  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  me  world,  the  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen :  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are;  that 
no  flesh  should  gloiy  in  his  presence."    Aken. 


REMARKS 

on  thb  essays  on  the  principles  op  morality  and  natural  religion,  in  a  letter 
to  a  minister  op  the  church  op  scotland 

Reverend  Sir  : 

The  intimations  you  have  given  me  of  the  use  which  has,  by  some,  been 
made  of  what  I  have  written  on,  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU^  &c.,  to  vindicate  what 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  by  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the 
PrincMes  of  Morality  and  Statural  Religion,  has  occasioned  my  reading  this 
authors  essay  on  that  subject,  with  particular  care  and  attention.  And  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Inquiry^ 
that  our  schemes  are  exceeding  reverse  from  each  other.  The  wide  diflference 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place  with  respect  to  all 
men's  actions,  as  is  inconsistent  with  liberty,*  and  plainly  denies  that  men  have 
any  liberty  in  acting.  Thus  in  p.  168,  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  our  determinations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direction,  which  b 

confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have no  liberty.'*     Whereas,  I 

have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my  mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has 
true  liberty ;  and  that  the  moral  necessity,  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty,  and  with  the 
utmost  liberty  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can  possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  off 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  of  moral  necessity  of  men's 
volitions,  which  I  suppose  to  be  universal,  at  least  some  degree  of  liberty  is 
denied  ;  that  though  it  be  true  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberhr,  yet  those  who  maintain 
a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  a  liberty  of  contingence  and  indiffer- 
ence, hold  a  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  this  is  certainly  a 
great  mistake. 

Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  in  p.  17,  and  other  places,  is  the  powety 
opportunity y  or  advantage^  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases,  or  conducting  in 
any  respect,  according  to  his  pleasure;  without  considering  how  his  pleasure 
comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is  demonstrable,  and,  I  think,  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  no  necessity  of  men's  volitions  that  I  raanitain,  is  inconsistent  with  this 
liberty ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions 
of  liberty  than  this :  if  any  imagine  they  desire  higher,  and  that  they  conceive  of 
a  higher  and  greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  themselves 
with  confused  ambiguous  words,  instead  of  ideas.  If  any  one  should  here  say, 
"  Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and  beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  con- 
ducting in  any  respect  as  he  pleases,  viz.,  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  he  pleases." 
Such  a  one,  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his  own  instance. 
For,  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting,  in  some  respect,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  ?    If  ha 

*  p.  IGO,  161,  161,  105,  and  many  other  placM. 

1  /I'/riy,  p.  17—20,  100,  lOl   151—156, 163,107,  177,  17^-182. 
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says,  "  Yes,  I  came  bj*  that  pleasure  by  my  own  choioe."  If  he  be  a  man  of 
common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his  own  absurdity ;  for  he  must  needs 
see  that  his  notion  or  conception,  even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  any 
judgment  or  conception,  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  wiiich  first  determines 
his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will  respecting  the  affair.  Or  if 
any  shall  say,  "  That  a  man  exercises  liberty  in  this,  even  in  determining  his 
own  choice,  but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice,  prefer^ 
ence,  or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination  arising  contingently  out 
of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;"  this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception 
of  liberty ;  as  such  a  determination  of  the  Will  would  not  be  a  voluntajy  deter- 
mination of  it.  Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing  something  not 
according  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice,  has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it,  than 
he  that  places  it  in  doing  as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.  If  there 
were  a  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice  or  according 
to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  ?  And  what  liberty,  worth  con- 
tending for,  would  be  exercised  in  it  ?  Therefore  no  ^rminiany  Pelagian^  or 
Epicurean^  can  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  ot  it 
wnich  I  have  explained :  which  notion  is  apparently,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  whole  of  that  necessity  of  men's  actions,  which  I  suppose  takes  place.  And 
I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond  all  their  wits  to  invent  a  higher  notion,  or  form 
a  higher  imagination  of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  WiU^  self- 
determining  poweTy  self-motion^  selfdirectiony  arbitrary  decision^  liberty  ad 
utrumvis,  power  of  choosing  differently  in  given  cases,  &c.  &c.,  as  long  as  they 
will.  It  is  apparent  that  diese  men,  in  their  strenuous  affirmation  and  dilute 
about  these  things,  aim  at  they  know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have 
no  conception  of,  substituting  a  number  of  confined,  unmeaning  words,  instead 
of  things,  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  challenged  clearly  to  expl&un 
what  they  would  have :  they  never  can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays,  through  his  whole  Essay  on  Lwerty  and  JSTeccssity, 
;oes  on  the  supposition,  that,  in  order  to  the  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must 
ave  a  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  p.  175, 
that  "  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acting  without  and 
against  motives,  a  power  of  acting  without  any  view,  purpose  or  design,  and 
even  of  acting  in  contiadiction  to  our  own  desires  and  aversions,  and  to  all  our 
principles  of  action ;  and  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature.  Now,  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  this,  a  higher  sort  or  degree 
of  freedom,  than  a  liberty  of  following  one's  own  views  and  purposes,  and 
acting  agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations  and  passions  ?  Who  will  ever  reason- 
ably suppose  that  liberty,  which  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
rational  nature,  to  be  a  kind  of  liberty  above  that  wfcch  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelhgent,  desigmng  agent  ? 

The  author  of  the  Essays  seems  to  suppose  such  a  necessity  to  take  place,  as 
is  inconsistent  with  some  supposablepotf?cr  of  arbitrary  choix:e  ;*  or  that  there  is 
some  liberty  conceivable,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  more  properly 
in  their  power, i  and  by  which  events  might  be  more  dependent  on  ourselves  ;X 
contrary  to  what  I  suppose  to  be  evident  in  my  Inquiry,^  W^hat  way  can  be 
imagined,  of  our  actions  being  more  in  our  power,  from  ourselves,  or  dependent 
on  ourselves,  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own  choice,  to  act 
fipom  our  own  inclination,  pursue  our  own  views,  and  execute  our  own  designs  ? 
Certainly,  to  be  able  to  act  thus,  is  as  properly  having  our  actions  in  our  power, 

^  p.  169.  t  P.  191,  IW,  197,  206.  t  P.  183.  ^  P.  181,  I8S. 
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and  dependent  on  ourselveSy  as  a  being  liable  to  be  the  subjects  of  acts  and 
erents,  contingently  and  fortuitously,  wukoui  desire^  vieWy  purpose  or  design^  or 
any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves ;  as  we  must  be  according  to  this  author's 
own  declared  sense,  if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is  opposed 
to  moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  everywhere  to  suppose,  that  necessity,  most  properly  so 
called,  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and  that  the  terms  necessary ,  unavoiMlCy  im- 
postiUe^  &C.,  arc  ^ually  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity. 
In  p.  173,  he  says,  '^  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable,  equally  agrees, 
both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity.''  And  in  p.  184, ''  All  thinj^  that  fall 
out  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike  necessary."  P.  174,  "  This  mclina- 
tion  and  choice  is  unavoidably  caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In 
this  lies  the  necessity  of  our  actions,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
we  could  act  otherwise."  He  often  expresses  himself  in  hke  manner  elsewhere, 
speaking  in  strong  terms  of  men's  actions  as  unavoidable^  what  they  cannot 
forbear,  having  no  power  over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  being  im- 
idterably  fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c.* 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared,  Uiat  the  connection  between  an- 
tecedent thin^  and  consequent  ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  men's  Wilis,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  neces^ 
sUy  improperly ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  musty  cannoty  impossible yUnabky  ir- 
resistUdcy  unavoidablcy  invincibky  &c.,  when  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their 
proper  signification,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect  insignifi- 
cance^  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning,  and 
their  use  in  common  speech ;  and,  that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of 
men's  Wills,  is  more  properly  called  certainty y  than  necessity  ;  it  being  no  other 
than  the  certain  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition 
which  affirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiryy  I  think  it  is  evidently  owing 
to  a  strong  prejudice  in  persons'  minds,  arising  from  an  insensible,  habitual 
perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  terms  as  necessary,  impossible, 
unable,  unavoidable,  invincible,  &c.,  that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose 
a  certain  connection  of  men's  volitions,  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly  and  properly  to 
suppose  such  a  strong,  irrefragable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  as  stands  in  the 
way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain,  opposite  desires  and  endeavors,  like  immovable 
ami  impenetrable  mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  Uke  walk  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such  representations 
suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  Nothing  that  I 
maintain,  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from 
doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom ;  yea, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could 
possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to 
endeavor  to  make  some  persons  believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to 
l)elieve  it ;  for  if  it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary,  must,  cannot,  im- 
possible, &c. ;  the  association  with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  is  not  broken  ;  and  the  judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ,  as  a  thing 
that  has  been  long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straightened,  will  return  to 
its  former  curvity  agam  and  again. 

*  p.  180, 188,  193, 194, 195, 197, 198,  399, 205,  206. 
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The  author  of  the  Essays  most  manifestljr  supposes  that  if  men  had  the 
truth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their  actions  clearly  in  view,  they 
would  not  appear  to  themselves,  or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  cul- 
pable, or  under  any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  ;•  winch 
supposes,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of  their  actions,  and 
are  not  under  any  obligations,  nor  are  truly  accountable  for  any  thing  they  do, 
by  reason  of  this  necessity ;  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inquiry.  I  humbly  conceive  it  is 
there  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  moral  necessity  of  men's 
actions,  which  truly  take  place,  is  requisite  to  the  bein^  of  virtue  and  vice,  or 
any  thing  praiseworthy  or  culpable :  that  the  hberty  of  mdifference  and  contin- 
gence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
bemg  of  these ;  as  it  would  suppose  that  men  are  not  determined  in  what  they 
do,  by  any  virtuous  or  vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  intentions 
or  aims  whatsoever ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  acting.  And  is  it 
not  remarkable,  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  men's  actions 
truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be  performed  withotU  any  view,  purpose^ 
desigUy  or  desirey  or  any  principle  ofadiony  or  any  thing  ogfreeaUe  to  a  rational 
nature  1  As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  206, 207,  with  p.  178. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehension  or  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  hb- 
erty and  contmgence,  of  his  own  actions,  opposite  to  4at  necessity  which  truly 
attends  them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  a^ree  with  real  fact,!  ^  not  agreea- 
ble to  strict,  philosophic  truth,t  is  contradictory  to  the  truth  of  things,§  and 
which  truth  contradicts,!  |  not  tallying  with  the  real  plan  ;ir  and  that  therefore 
such  feelings  are  deceitiul,**  are  m  reaUty  of  the  delusive  kind.ft  He  speaks 
of  them  as  a  wise  delusion,|:|:  as  nice,  artificial  feelings,  merely  that  conscience 
may  have  a  commanding  power  ;§§  meanmg  plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a 
cunning  artifice  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  firee, 
when  they  are  not||||  He  supposes  that,  by  these  feelings,  the  moral  world  has 
a  disguised  appearance.Hir  And  other  things  of  this  land  he  says.  He  sup- 
poses that  all  self-approbation,  and  all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  commendation 
or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  desert,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  way  of  thinking,  all  the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested 
by  the  words  ought,  shouldy  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish 
without  it*t 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  insisted  on  and  endeavor- 
ed to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry ,  where  I  have  largely  shown  that  it  is  agreeable 
•to  the  natural  sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men's  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment fX  ^^'^  t^^*  ^*  ^  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions,  that  moral  evil,  with 
its  desert  of  dislike  and  aohorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill-deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  "and  acts  of  the  heart,  and  not 
in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these,  supposed  to  be  their  cause  or 
occasion.*^ 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  man- 
kind, who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling,  naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mind,  that  in  order  to  a  man's  performing  any  action  that  is  praise  or  blame- 

•  p.  207,  209,  and  other  places.  tP.20O.         tP.l52.         SP.183.  MP.  186.        IT  P.  205. 
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worthy,  he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a  power  of  acting 
without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire  or  principle  of  action  ?  For  such  a 
liberty,  tlus  author  supposes  that  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity, 
as  I  have  already  obser\'ed  once  and  again.  Supposmg  a  man  should  actually 
do  ^ood,  independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it  a  dictate 
of  mvincible,  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meritorious  or  praiseworthy, 
than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some  good  end,  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by 
good  principles  and  motives  ?  And  so  I  might  ask  on  the  contrary,  with  respect 
to  evil  actions.* 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  without  necessity,  which 
we  have  a  natural  feeling  of,  implies  coniingence  ;  and  speaking  of  this  contin- 
grence,  he  sometimes  calls  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident  that  his 
notion  of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  happening  loosely^ 
fortuitously,  hy  accident,  and  without  a  cause*  Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  re- 
flection may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  that  such  a  contingence  of  men's 
actions,  according  to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  moral- 
ity or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  dependence  of  our  actions  on  such  causes  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements 
and  ends,  is  essential  to  the  being  of  it.  Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when  they 
see  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendency,  to  inquire  what  their 
intention  was ;  what  principles  and  views  they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to 
judge  how  far  they  are  to  be  justified  or  condemned ;  and  not  to  determine,  that 
in  order  to  their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  performed 
altogether  fortuitously,  proceeding  from  nothing,  arising  from  no  cause.  Con- 
cerning this  matter  I  have  fully  expressed  my  mind  in  the  Inquiry, 

If  the  liberty  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  of  as  necessary  to  desert, 
consists  in  the  mind's  self-<letermination,  without  being  determined  by  previous 
inclination  or  motive,  then  indifference  is  essential  to  it,  yea,  absolute  indifference, 
as  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry,  But  men  naturally  have  no  notion  of  any  such 
liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality,  or  demerit  of  their  actions  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
natural  notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Inquiry.  If  it  be  agreeable 
to  natural  sense,  that  men  must  be  indifferent  in  determining  their  own  actions, 
then,  according  to  the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination, 
either  good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert.  The  more  good  actions 
are  performed  from  good  dispositions,  the  less  praiseworthy ;  and  the  more  evil 
deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions,  the  less  culpable ;  and  in  general,  the  more 
men's  actions  are  from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  con- 
demned ;  which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural  sense. 

Moral  necessit}'  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of  the  inclination  of 
the  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  excited  by  motive ;  but  according  to  nat- 
ural and  common  sense,  the  more  a  man  does  any  thing  with  full  inclination  of 
heart,  the  more  is  it  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation  if  it  be 
an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his  praise,  if  it  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contingence,  from  a  state  of 
indifference,  then  either  there  would  be  no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  w^ould 
be  in  being  so  perfectly  indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equally  liable  to  a  bad 
or  good  determination.  And  if  this  influence  be  liberty,  then  the  very  essence 
of  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  Uberty  itself,  or  the  wickedness  would, 
primarily  and  summarily,  lie  in  being  a  free  agent    If  there  were  no  fault  in 

•  Se^UkiB  matter  iUustreted  in  my  Inqidry,  Ptrt  IV.  Sect  4.  t  P.  156-159, 177, 178, 181, 183—185. 
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being  indifTerent,  then  there  would  be  no  fault  in  the  determination's  being 
agreeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference ;  that  is,  there  could  no  fault  be  rea- 
sonably found  with  this,  viz.,  that  opposite  determinations  actually  happen  to 
take  place  indij^erently  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  as  contmgence 

S^verns  and  decides.  And  if  it  be  a  fault  to  be  indifferent  to  good  and  evil, 
en  such  indifference  is  no  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  but  is  a  determination 
to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition  would  be  an  evU,  faulty 
disposition,  tendency  or  determination  of  mind.  So  inconsistent  are  these  no- 
tions of  liberty,  as  essential  to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men's  natural,  delusive  sense  of  a  liberty 
of  continn^ence,  to  be  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  all  the  labor,  care  and  industiy  of 
mankind  ;*  ind  that  if  men's  f)ractical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity,  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  vmud 
have  followed  ;  and  that  there  vxndd  have  been  no  room  Jor  fordhought  aboui 
futurity y  or  any  sort  of  industry  and  care  /f  plainly  implying;,  that  in  this  case 
men  would  see  and  know  that  all  their  industry  and  care  signified  nothing,  was 
in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ;  events  being  nxed  in  an  irrefra^- 
Ue  chain,  and  not  at  all  depending  on  their  care  and  endeavor ;  as  he  explains 
lumself,  particularly  m  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong  life ;{ 
not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my  Inquiry,  but  also  veiy 
inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in  what  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  whioi 
God  has  so  deeply  implanted  this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  wMch 
he  manifestly  supposes  men's  care  and  industry  not  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no  ben- 
efit, but  of  great  use,  yea,  of  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the 
most  important  ends  and  necessary  purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends 
of  action  to  the  best  advantage,  as  he  largely  declares.^  Now,  how  shall  these 
things  be  reconciled  ?  That  if  men  had  a  cleat  view  of  real  truth,  they  would 
see  fliat  there  was  no  room  for  their  care  and  industry,  because  they  would  see 
it  to  be  in  vain,  and  of  no  benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of 
real  truth,  sees  that  their  being  excited  to  care  and  industry,  will  be  of  excel- 
lent use  to  mankind,  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea,  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  it ;  and  that  therefore  the  great  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  contriving  to  put  them  on  care  and  industry 
for  their  good,  which  good  could  not  be  ootained  without  them ;  and  yet  both 
these  things  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and  words  by 
ihis  author.  The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  God  has  put  this  deceitful  feeling 
into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself.  That  God  in  his  great  goodness  to 
men  gave  them  such  a  deceitful  feeling,  because  it  was  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary tor  them,  and  ^eatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and  industry 
for  their  own  good,  which  care  and  industry  is  useful  and  necessary  to  that  end ; 
and  yet  the  very  thing  that  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industry  is  given  as  a 
reason  for,  is  God's  deceiving  men  in  this  very  point,  in  making  them  think 
their  care  and  industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their  endeavors  to  be 
wholly  useless,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at 
all  depend  upon  them.ir 

And  besides,  what  this  author  says  plainly  implies  (as  appears  by  what  has 
been  already  observed),  that  it  is  necessary  men  should  be  deceived,  by  being 
made  to  believe  that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  with  such  a  fireedom,  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not  the  fi-uit  of  their 

«  P.  18i.     t  p.  189.      t  P.  184. 185.      I  P.  188-192,  and  in  many  other  places.      Y  P.  188.  189»^itc 
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own  desires  or  derigns,  but  altogether  contingent,  fortuitous,  and  without  a 
cause.  But  how  should  a  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  accident  or  loose 
diance,  encourage  care  and  industry  ?  I  should  think  it  would  rather  entirely 
discourage  every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely,  if  our  actions  do  not  depend 
on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  they  do  not  depend  on  our  endeavors,  flowing 
from  our  desires  and  designs.  This  author  himself  seems  to  suppose,  that  if 
men  had,  indeed,  such  a  liberty  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavors 
to  determine  or  move  men's  future  volitions  vain  ;  he  says,  that  in  this  case  to 
exhort^  to  instruct^  to  promise,  or  to  threaten,  would  he  to  no  purpose.  Why  ? 
Because  (as  he  himself  gives  the  reason),  tken  our  Will  would  he  capricious  and 
arintrary,  and  we  should  he  throvm  loose  altogether,  and  our  arbitrary  power 
eovld  do  us  good  or  ill  only  by  accident.  But  if  such  a  loose,  fortuitous  state 
would  render  vain  other  endeavors  upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make 
useless  our  endeavors  on  ourselves ;  for  events  that  are  truly  contingent  and 
accidental,  and  altogether  loose  from,  and  independent  of,  all  foregoing  causes, 
are  independent  on  every  foregoing  cause  within  ourselves,  as  wellas  in  others* 

I  suppose  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  our  minds  are  naturally  pos- 
sessed with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this,  so  strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
root  it  out ;  that  indeed  men  have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  implant  or  introduce  such  a 
notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imply  self-contradiction  and  self- 
abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Inquiry,  I  think  a  ma- 
ture, sensible  consideration  of  the  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advocates  themselves  for  liberty-  of  indifference 
and  self-determination,  have  no  such  notion  ;  and  that  indeed  they  mean  some- 
thing wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuous- 
ly atfii  ra,  and  earnestly  contend  for.  By  man's  having  a  power  of  detcnnining 
his  own  Will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining  his  Will,  as  he  pleases, 
or  as  he  chooses  ;  which  supposes  that  the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going 
about  to  confirm  any  action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  original  or  prime  choice,  by  their  own  pleasure  or  choice,  as 
the  thing  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple  not  most  boldly  to  affirm,  that 
they  speak  they  know  not  what,  and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of 
idea,  because  no  such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  moment's 
subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,  as  an  original  or  first  choice  being 
caused,  or  brought  into  beins^,  by  choice.  After  all,  they  say  they  have  no 
higher  or  other  conception  of  liberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  I  con- 
tend for,  viz.,  a  man's  having  power  or  opportunity  to  do  as  he  chooses  ;  or  if 
they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined  by  choice,  yet  it 
would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contingence  of  choice ;  for  then  no  one  act  of 
choice  would  arise  contingently,  or  from  a  state  of  indifference,  but  every  indi- 
\'idual  act,  in  all  the  series,  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  preference,  and 
from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  existence,  which  introduces  at  once 
such  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  each  preceding  link  decisively  fixing  the  fol- 
lowina:,  as  they  would  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this,  does  not  arise  in 
men's  minds  by  nature ;  it  is  not  owing  to  any  natural  feeling  which  God  has 
strongly  fixed  in  the  mind  and  nature  of  man ;  but  to  false  philosophy,  and 
strong  prejudice,  from  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  is  aitijicial,  not  m  the 
sense  of  the  author  of  the  Essays,  supposing  it  to  be  a  deceitful  artifice  of  God ; 
but  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural,  and  as  owing  to  an  artificial,  deceitful  man- 
agement of  terms,  to  darken  and  confound  the  mind.      Men  have  no  such 
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thing  when  they  first  begin  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves,  with  metaphysical  coniusion,  before  th^  can  embrace, 
and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are  given,  and  imagme  they  imderstand 
them. 

On  the  whole,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to  consideration  in  my  Inquiry,  must  be 
sensible,  that  such  a  moral  necessity  of  men's  actions  as  I  mamtain,  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have,  as  a  free,  ac- 
countable, moral  aj^ent,  and  subject  of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral 
necessity  is  so  far  £om  beirig  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame,  and  the  bene- 
fit and  use  of  men's  own  care  and  labor,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  the 
very  ^ound  and  reason,  why  men's  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their 
own,  m  that  manner  as  to  mfer  desert,  praise  and  blame,  approbation  and  re- 
morse of  conscience,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  that  it  establishes  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  proper  use  of  motives,  exhortations,  commands,  counsels,  promises,  and 
threatenmgs ;  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavors,  care  and  mdustry ;  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at  all 
concealed  from  men ;  no  danger  in  contemplaiion  and  profound  discovery  in 
these  things.  So  far  from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  extremely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  that  the  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is  in  view,  the  better ; 
and  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that,  which  is  the  true 
system  of  the  universe,  in  these  respects,  would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines 
which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  Administration  in  the  city  of 
God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  most  important  articles ;  and  that 
these  things  never  can  be  well  established,  and  the  opposite  errors,  so  subver- 
sive of  the  whole  gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail,  be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained,  answered,  till 
thes6  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done,  it  is,  to  me',  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  friends  of  those  ffreat  gospel  truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controver- 
^  with  the  adversaries  of  those  truths.  They  will  be  obliged  of^en  to  dodge, 
diufHe,  hide,  and  turn  their  backs :  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort,  from 
whence  they  never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use,  which  those  whom  they 
oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves  from ;  and  they  will  always 
puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory  and 
vaunt  themselves  in  their  advantage  over  them ;  and  carry  their  affairs  with  a 
high  hand,  as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time  past 

I  conclude,  sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  so  much  said 
in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of  advancing  a  scheme  of  necessi- 
ty, of  a  like  nature  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  ajid  JSTatural  Religion,  Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only 
in  vindication  of  myself,  but,  as  I  think,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  moral 
philosophy  and  relij^on ;  I  trust  in  what  I  know  of  your  candor,  that  you  will 
excuse. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  brother, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

STocKBBrooE,  Jtdy  25, 1757, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTillNINO   EXPLANilTIONS  OF   TERBIS^  AND  GENERAL   POSITIONS. 

To  avcHd  all  confusion  in  our  inquiries  and  reasonings,  concerning  the  end 
for  which  God  created  the  world,  a  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the 
chief  end  for  which  an  agent  or  efficient  exerts  any  act  and  performs  any  work, 
and  the  ultimate  end.  These  two  phrases  are  not  always  precisely  of  the  same 
signification :  and  though  the  chief  eni  be  always  an  uUimate  end,  yet  every 
uttimaie  end  is  not  always  a  chief  end. 

A  chief  end  is  opposite  to  an  inferior  end :  an  ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a 
subordinate  end.  A  subordinate  end  is  something  that  an  agent  seeks  and  aims 
at  in  what  he  does ;  but  yet  does  not  seek  it,  or  regard  it  at  all  upon  its  own 
account,  but  wholly  on  the  account  of  a  further  end,  or  in  order  to  some  other 
thing,  which  it  is  considered  as  a  means  of  Thus,  when  a  man  that  goes  a 
journey  to  obtain  a  medicine  to  cure  him  of  some  disease,  and  restore  his  health, 
the  obtaining  that  medicine  is  his  subordinate  end ;  because  it  is  not  an  end 
that  he  seeks  for  itself,  or  values  at  all  upon  its  own  account,  but  wholly  as 
a  means  of  a  further  end,  viz.,  his  health.  Separate  the  medicine  from  that 
further  end,  and  it  is  esteemed  good  for  nothiug ;  nor  is  it  at  all  desired. 

An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  the  agent  seeks  in  what  he  does,  for  its  owd 
sake :  that  he  has  respect  to,  as  what  he  loves,  values  and  takes  pleasure  in  on 
its  own  account,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  a  further  end.  As  when  a  man] 
loves  the  taste  of  some  particular  sort  of  fruit,  and  is  at  pains  and  cost  to  ob-/ 
tain  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  that  taste,  which  he  values  upon  its  oww 
account,  as  he  loves  his  own  pleasure ;  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ani 
other  good,  which  he  supposes  his  enjoying  that  pleasure  will  be  the  means  of  y 

Some  ends  are  subordinate  ends,  not  only  as  they  are  subordinated  to  an 
ultimate  end,  but  also  to  another  end  that  is  itself  but  a  subordinate  end  :  yea,. 
there  may  be  a  succession  or  chain  of  many  subordinate  ends,  one  dependent 
on  another — one  sought  for  another :  the  first  for  the  next,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  in  a  long  series  before  you  come  to  any 
thing,  that  the  agent  aims  at  and  seeks  for  its  own  sake  :  as  when  a  man  selk 
a  garment  to  get  money — to  buy  tools — to  tUl  his  land — to  obtain  a  crop — to 
supply  him  with  food — to  gratify  the  appetite.  And  he  seeks  to  gratify  his 
appetite,  on  its  own  account,  as  what  is  grateful  in  itself.  Here  the  end  of  his 
selling  his  garment,  is  to  ^et  money ;  but  getting  mone^  is  onl^  a  sabordmate 
end :  it  is  not  only  subordmate  to  the  last  end,  his  gratifying  his  appetite ;  but 
to  a  nearer  end,  viz.,  his  buying  husbandry  tools ;  and  his  obtaining  these,  is 
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only  a  subordinate  end,  being  only  for  the  sake  of  tilling  land ;  and  the  tiDage 
of  land  is  an  end  not  sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  crop  to 
be  produced ;  and  the  crop  produced  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  or  an  end  sought 
for  itself,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  makine  bread ;  and  the  having  bread,  is  not 
sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  saxe  of  gratifying  the  appetite. 

Here  the  gratifying  the  appetite,  is  called  the  ultimate  end ;  because  it  is 
the  last  in  the  chain,  ^ere  a  man's  aim  and  pursuit  stops  and  rests,  obtaining 
in  that,  the  thing  finally  aimed  at.  So  whenever  a  man  comes  to  that  in  which 
his  desire  terminates  and  rests,  it  bemg  something  valued  on  its  own  account, 
then  he  comes  to  an  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain  be  longer  or  shorter;  ^ea,  if 
there  be  but  one  link  or  one  step  that  he  takes  before  he  comes  to  this  end. 
As  when  a  man  that  loves  hon^  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  taste,  without  aiming  at  any  thing  further.  So  that  an  end 
which  an  agent  has  m  view,  may  be  Doth  his  immSiate  and  his  ultimate  end  ; 
his  next  aM  his  last  end.  That  end  which  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end,  is  an  ultimate  end ;  it  is  ultimate  or  last,  as 
it  has  no  other  beyond  it,  for  whose  sake  it  is,  it  being  for  the  sake  of  itself: 
so  that  here  the  aim  of  the  agent  stops  and  rests  (without  going  further),  bemg 
«  come  to  the  good  which  he  esteems  a  recompense  of  its  pursuit  for  its  own 
value. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  thin^  sought,  may  have  the  nature  of  an  ultimate, 
tmd  also  of  a  subordinate  end  ;  as  it  may  be  sought  partly  on  its  own  account, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  fiirther  end.  Thus  a  man  in  what  he  does,  may 
seek  the  love  and  respect  of  a  particular  person,  partly  on  its  own  account,  be- 
cause it  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  men  to  be  the  objects  of  others'  esteem  and  love : 
and  partly,  because  he  hopes,  through  the  friendship  of  that  person  to  have  his 
assistance  in  other  affairs  ;  and  so  to  be  put  under  advantage  for  the  obtaining 
farther  ends. 

A  chief  end  or  highest  end,  which  is  opposite  not  properly  to  asubqrdi* 
nate  end,  but  to  an  inferior  end,  is  something  diverse  from  an  ultimate  oadl  The 
chief  end  is  an  end  that  is  most  valued ;  and  therefore  most  sought  after  by  the 
agent  in  what  he  does.  It  is  evident,  that  to  be  an  end  more  valued  than  another 
end,  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  an  end  valued  ultimately,  or  for  its 
own  sake.    This  will  appear,  if  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  two  different  ends  may  be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief 
ends.  They  may  be  both  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  both  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly  and  sought  more  than 
another :  thus  a  man  may  go  a  journey  to  obtain  two  different  benefits  or  enjoy- 
ments, both  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him  in  themselves  considered,  and  so 
both  may  be  what  he  values  on  their  own  account  and  seeks  for  their  own  sake ; 
and  yet  one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than  the  other ;  and  so  be  what  he 
sets  his  heart  chiefly  upon,  and  seeks  most  afler  in  his  going  a  journey.  Thus 
a  man  may  go  a  journey  partly  to  obtsdn  the  po^ession  and  enjoyment  of  a  bride 
that  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  looking  in  a  teles- 
cope, or  some  new  invented  and  extraordinary  optic  glass :  both  may  be  ends 
he  seeks  in  his  journey,  and  the  one  not  properly  subordinate  or  in  order  to  an- 
other. One  may  not  depend  on  another,  and  therefore  both  may  be.nltimate 
ends  ;  but  yet  the  obtaining  his  beloved  bride  may  be  his  chief  end,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  optic  glass,  his  inferior  end.  The  former  may  be  what  he  sets  his 
heart  vastly  most  upon,  and  so  be  properly  the  cliief  end  of  his  journey. 

2.  An  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  end,  because  some  suDordinate 
ends  may  be  more  valued  and  sought  after  than  some  ultimate  ends.     Thus  for 
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instance,  a  man  may  aim  at  these  two  things  in  his  going  a  journey  ;  one  may 
be  to  visit  his  friends,  and  another  to  receive  a  ereat  estate,  or  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  lies  ready  for  him  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  going.  The  latter, 
viz.,  his  receiving  the  sum  of  money,  may  be  but  a  subordinate  end :  he  may  not 
value  the  silver  and  gold  on  their  own  account,  but  only  for  the  pleasure,  grati- 
fication, and  honor ;  that  is  the  ultimate  end,  and  not  the  money,  which  is  valued 
only  as  a  means  jof  the  other.  But  yet  the  obtaining  the  money,  may  be 
what  is  more  valued,  and  so  a  higher  end  of  his  journey,  than  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  friends  ;  though  the  latter  is  what  is  valued  on  its  own  account,  and 
80  is  an  ultimate  end. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  : 

First  That  when  it  is  scud,  that  some  subordinate  ends  may  be  more  valued 
th^a  some  ultimate  ends,  it  is  not  supposed  that  ever  a  subordmate  end  is  more 
valued  than  that  ultimate  end  or  ends  to  which  it  is  subordinate  ;  because  a  sub- 
ordinate end  has  no  value,  but  what  it  derives  from  its  ultimate  end  :  for  that 
reason  it  is  called  a  subordinate  end,  because  it  is  valued  and  sought,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  or  its  own  value,  but  only  in  subordination  to  a  further  end,  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  ultimate  end,  that  it  is  in  order  to.  But  yet  a  subordinate  end  may 
be  valued  more  than  some  other  ultimate  end  that  it  is  not  subordinate  to,  but 
is  independent  of  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  series,  or  chain  of  ends.  Thus 
for  instance  :  if  a  man  goes  a  journey  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  not  at  all  as 
an  ultimate  end,  or  because  he  has  any  value  for  the  silver  and  gold  for  their  own 
sake,  but  only  for  the  value  of  the  pleasure  and  honor  that  the  money  may  be  a 
means  of.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  that  the  subordinate  end,  viz.,  his  having 
the  money,  should  be  more  valued  by  him  than  the  pleasure  and  honor  for  which 
he  values  it  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  values  the  means  more  than 
the  end,  when  he  has  no  value  for  the  means  but  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  of  which 
it  is  the  means  :  but  yet  he  may  value  the  mone^,  though  but  a  subordinate  end, 
more  than  some  other  ultimate  end,  to  which  it  is  not  subordinate,  and  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.  For  instance,  more  than  the  comfort  of  a  friendly 
visit ;  which  was  one  end  of  his  journey. 

Secondly.  Not  only  is  a  subordinate  end  never  superior  to  that  ultimate  end, 
to  which  it  is  subordinate;  but  the  ultimate  end  is  always  (not  only  equal  but) 
superior  to  its  subordinate  end,  and  more  valued  by  the  agent ;  unless  it  be 
when  the  ultimate  end  entirely  depends  on  the  subordinate :  so  that  he  has  no 
other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  last  end,  and  also  is  looked  upon  as  certain- 
ly connected  with  it — then  the  subordinate  end  may  be  as  much  valued  as  the 
last  end ;  because  the  last  end,  in  such  a  case,  does  altogether  depend  upon, 
and  is  wholly  and  certainly  conveyed  by  it  As  for  instance,  if  a  pregnant 
woman  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  certain  rare  fruit  that  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  garden  of  a  particular  friend  of  hers,  at  a  distance ;  and  she  goes  a  journey 
to  go  to  her  friend's  house  or  garden,  to  obtain  that  fruit — the  ultimate  end  of 
her  journey,  Is  to  gratify  that  strong  appetite :  the  obtaining  that  fruit,  is  the 
subordinate  end  of  it.  If  she  looks  upon  it,  that  the  appetite  can  be  gratified 
by  no  other  means  than  the  obtaining  that  fruit ;  and  that  it  will  certainly  be 
gratified  if  she  obtains  it,  then  she  wiU  value  the  fruit  as  much  as  she  values  the 
gratification  of  her  appetite.  But  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  so :  if  she  be  doubt- 
ful whether  that  fruit  will  satisfy  her  craving,  then  she  will  not  value  it  equally 
with  the  gratification  of  her  appetite  itself;  or  if  there  be  some  other  fruit  that 
she  knows  of,  that  will  gratify  her  desire,  at  least  in  part ;  which  she  can  ob- 
tain without  such  inconvenience  or  trouble  as  shall  countervail  the  gratification ; 
which  is  in  effect  frustrating  her  of  her  last  end,  because  her  last  end  is  the 
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pleasure  of  gratifying  her  appetite,  without  any  trouble  that  shall  counter\ail,  and 
in  effect  destroy  it  Or  if  it  be  so,  that  her  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  this 
fruit,  nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  something  else  to  be  compounded  with  it — 
then  her  value  for  her  last  end  will  be  divided  between  these  several  ingredients 
as  so  many  subordinate,  and  no  one  alone  will  be  equally  valued  with  the  last  end. 

Hence  it  rarely  happens  among  mankind,  that  a  sul)ordinate  end  is  equally 
valued  with  its  last  end ;  because  the  obtaining  of  a  last  end  rarely  depends  on 
one  single  uncompounded  means,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  that  means : 
"  therefore,  men's  last  ends  are  commonly  their  highest  ends. 

Thirdly.  If  any  bein^  has  but  one  ultimate  end,  in  all  that  he  does,  and 
Aere  be  a  great  variety  of  operations,  his  last  end  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
his  supreme  end :  for  in  such  a  case,  every  other  end  but  that  one,  is  an  end  to 
that  end ;  and  therefore  no  other  end  can  be  superior  to  it.  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more  valued,  than  the  end  to  which 
it  is  subordinate. 

Moreover,  the  subordinate  effects,  events,  or  things  brought  to  pass,  which 
\11  are  means  of  this  end,  all  uniting  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  ob- 
taining the  one  last  end,  are  very  various ;  and  therefore,  by  what  has  been 
now  observed,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  must  be  valued,  more  than  any  one  of  the 
particular  means.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  works  of  God,  as  may 
more  fuUy  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  an  ultimate  end,  the 
following  things  may  be  observed  concerning  ultimate  ends  in  the  sense  explained. 

Fourthly.  Whatsoever  any  agent  has  m  view  in  any  thing  he  does,  which 
he  loves,  or  which  is  an  immediate  Ratification  of  any  appetite  or  inclination 
of  nature;  and  is  agreeable  to  him  m  itself,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
something  else,  is  regarded  by  that  agent  as  his  last  end.  The  same  may  be 
said,  of  avoiding  of  that  which  is  in  itself  painful  or  disagreeable :  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  what  is  disagreeable  is  agreeable.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing 
in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  By  last  end  being  meant,  that  which  is 
regarded  and  sought  by  an  agent,  as  agreeable  or  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
a  subordinate  that  which  is  sought  only  for  the  sake  of  something  else. 

Fifthly.  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  if  an  agent  in  his  works  has  in  view 
more  things  than  one  that  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  what  he  does,  that  are 
agreeable  to  him,  considered  in  themselves,  or  what  he  loves  and  delights  in  on 
their  own  account — then  he  must  have  more  things  than  one  that  he  regards  as 
his  last  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be  but  one  thing  that  an  agent  seeks, 
as  the  consequence  of  what  he  does  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  on  its  own  account, 
then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  which  he  has  in  all  his  actions  and  operations. 

But  only  here  a  distinction  must  be  observed  of  things  which  may  be 
said  to  be  agreeable  to  an  agent,  in  themselves  considered,  in  two  senses.  (1.) 
What  is  in  itself  grateful  to  an  agent,  and  valued  and  lovol  on  its  own  account, 
simply  and  absolutely  considereo,  and  is  so  universally  and  originally,  antece- 
dent to,"  and  independent  of  all  conditions,  or  any  supposition  of  particular  cases 
and  circumstances.  And  (2.)  What  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  agreeable  to 
an  agent,  hypothetically  and  consequentially :  or,  on  supposition  or  condition 
of  such  and  such  circumstances,  or  on  the  happening  of  such  a  particular  case. 
Tlius,  for  instance :  a  man  may  originally  love  society.  An  inclination  to  so- 
ciety may  be  implanted  in  his  very  nature :  and  society  may  be  agreeable  to 
him  antecedent  to  all  presupposed  cases  and  circumstances :  and  this  may  cause 
him  to  seek  a  family.  And  the  comfort  of  society  may  be  originally  his  last 
end^  in  seekmg  a  family.     But  after  he  has  a  family,  peace,  good  order  and 
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mutual  justice  and  friendship  in  his  family,  may  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  what 
he  deli^nts  in  for  their  sake ;  and  therefore  these  things  may  be  his  last  end  in 
many  min^he  does  in  the  ^vernment  and  regulation  of  his  family.     But  they 
were  not  his  original  end  with  respect  to  his  family.    The  justice  and  peace  of 
a  family,  was  not  properly  his  last  end  before  he  had  a  family,  that  induced 
him  to  seek  a  family,  but  consequentially.     And  the  case  being  put  of  his  hav- 
ing a  family,  then  these  thin^  wherein  the  good  order  and  beauty  of  a  family 
consist,  become  his  last  end  in  many  things  he  does  in  such  circumstances.    In 
like  manner  we  must  suppose  that  God,  before  he  created  the  world,  had  some  | 
good  in  view,  as  a  consequence  of  the  world's  existence,  that  was  originally  I  * 
agreeable  to  him  in  itself  considered,  that  inclined  him  to  create  the  world,  or ' 
bring  the  universe,  with  various  intelligent  creatures,  into  existence  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  created  it.     But  after  the  world  was  created,  and  such  and  such 
intelligent  creatures  actually  had  existence,  in  such  and  such  circumstances, 
then  a  wise,  just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God,  in  itself  considered. 
And  God's  love  of  justice,  and  hatred  of  injustice,  would  be  sufficient  in  such  a 
case  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly  with  his  creatures,  and  to  prevent  all  injustice 
in  him  towards  them.     But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  God's 
love  rf  doing  justly  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of  the  contrary,  was  what« 
originally  induced  God  to  create  the  world,  and  make  intelligent  beings ;  and 
so  to  order  the  occasion  of  doing  either  justly  or  unjustly.    The  justice  of  God's 
nature  makes  a  just  regulation  agreeable,  and  the  contrary  disagreeable,  as  there 
is  occasion,  the  subject  being  supposed,  and  the  occasion  riven :  but  we  must  \ 
suppose  something  else  that  should  incline  him  to  create  me  subjects  or  order  i 
the  occasion.  ' 

So  that  perfection  of  God  which  we  call  his  faithfulness,  or  his  inclination 
to  fulfil  his  promises  to  his  creatures,  could  not  properly  be  what  moved  him  to 
create  the  world ;  nor  could  such  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  his  creatures, 
be  his  last  end,  in  giving  the  creatures  being.  But  yet  after  the  world  is  crea- 
ted, after  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  and  God  has  bound  liimself  by  promise 
to  them,  then  that  disposition  which  is  called  his  faithfulness  may  move  him  in  his 
providential  disposals  towards  them  :  and  this  may  be  the  end  of  many  of  God's 
works  of  providence,  even  the  exercise  of  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  his  promises; 
and  may  be  in  the  lower  sense  his  last  end.  Because  faithfulness  and  truth  must  be 
supposed  to  be  what  is  in  itself  amiable  to  God,  and  what  he  delights  in  for 
its  own  sake.  Thus  God  may  have  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence,  ^ 
which  are  ultimate  ends  in  a  lower  sense,  which  were  not  ultimate  ends  of  the 
creation. 

So  that  here  we  have  two  sorts  of  ultimate  ends  ;  one  of  which  may  be 
called  an  original,  and  independent  ultimate  end ;  the  other  consequential  and 
dependent.  For  it  is  evident,  the  latter  sort  are  truly  of  the  nature  of  ultimate 
ends  :  because,  though  their  being  ai]jreeable  to  the  agent,  or  the  agent's  desire 
of  them,  be  consequential  on  the  existence,  or  supposition  of  proper  subjects  and 
occasion  ;  yet  the  subject  and  occasion  being  supposeii,  they  are  agreeable  and 
amiable  in  themselves.  We  may  suppose,  that  to  a  righteous  beinq;,  the  doing 
justice  between  two  parties,  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  is  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  is  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  other  end  : 
and  yet  we  may  suppose,  that  a  desire  of  doing  justice  between  two  parties,  may 
be  consequential  on  the  being  of  those  parties,  and  the  occasion  given. 

Therefore,  I  make  a  distinction  between  an  end  tliat  in  this  manner  is  carir 
sequential^  and  a  subordinate  end. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation 
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of  the  world,  m  the  following  discourse,  I  commoDly  mean  in  that  iughest  sense, 

«  yiz.,  the  original  ultimate  end. 

Sixthly.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  original  ultimate  end  or  ends 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  alone  that  which  induces  God  to  ^ve  the  occa- 

»  sion  for  consequential  ends,  by  the  first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  original 
disposal  of  it  And  the  more  origmal  the  end  is,  the  more  extensive  and  umver- 
sal  it  is.  That  which  God  had  primarily  in  view  in  creating,  and  the  original 
(nrdination  of  the  world,  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  have  a  governing 
influence  in  all  God's  works,  or  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  he  does  towards 
his  creatures.     And  therefore, 

Seventhly.  If  we  use  the  phrase  ultimate  end  in  this  highest  sense,  then  the 
tame  that  is  God's  ultimate  end  in  creating  the  world,  if  we  suppose  but  one 
such  end,  must  be  what  he  makes  his  ultimate  aun  in  all  his  works,  in  every 
thing  he  does  either  in  creation  or  providence.  But  we  must  suppose  ^at  in  the 
use,  which  God  puts  the  creatures  to  that  he  hath  made,  he  must  evermore  have 
a  regard  to  the  end,  for  which  he  has  made  them.  But  if  we  take  ultimate  end 
m  the  other  lower  sense,  God  may  sometimes  have  regard  to  those  things  as  ulti- 
mate ends,  in  particular  works  of  providence,  which  could  not  in  any  proper 
sense  be  his  last  end  in  creating  the  world. 

Eighthly.     On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears  to  be  God's  ultimate  end  in 

«  any  sense,  of  his  works  of  providence  in  general,  that  must  be  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  work  of  creation  itsdf.  For  thou^  it  be  so  that  God  may  act  for  an  end, 
that  is  an  ultimate  end  in  a  lower  sense,  in  some  of  his  works  of  providence, 
which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  yet  this  doth  not 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  works  of  providence  in  general.  But  we  may 
justly  look  upon  whatsoever  has  the  nature  of  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  of 
providence  in  general,  that  the  same  is  also  an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  for  Grod's  works  of  providence  in  general,  are  the  same  with  the  general 
use  that  he  puts  the  world  to  that  he  has  made.  And  we  may  well  argue  from 
what  we  see  of  the  eeneral  use  which  God  makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general 
end  for  which  he  designed  the  world.  Though  there  may  be  some  things  that 
are  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence,  mat  were  not  the  last  end  of  the 
creation,  which  are  in  themselves  erateful  to  God  in  such  particular  emergent 
cirumstances  ;  and  so  are  last  ends  m  an  inferior  sense  ;  yet  this  is  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  particular  occasions.  But  if  they  are  last  ends  of  God's  proceed- 
ings in  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  this  shows  that  his  making  them  last 
ends  does  not  depend  on  particmar  cases  and  circumstances,  but  the  nature  of 
things  in  general,  and  his  general  design  in  the  being  and  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

Ninthly.  If  there  be  but  one  thing  that  is  originally,  and  independent  on  any 
future  supposed  cases,  agreeable  to  God,  to  be  obtsuned  by  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  of  God's  work,  in  this  highest  sense  : 
but  if  there  are  various  things,  properly  diverse  one  from  another,  that  are,  ab- 
solutely and  independently  on  the  supposition  of  any  future  given  cases,  agreeable 
to  the  divine  Bemg,  which  are  actually  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the  world, 
then  there  were  several  ultimate  ends  of  the  creation,  in  that  highest  sense. 


CHAPTER    I. 

WHKRBIN  IS  CONSIDBRED^  WHAT    REASON  TEACHES    OQNCBENING  THIS  AFFAIR 


SECTIOPr    I. 
SOME  THINGS  OBSERVED   IN  OENEBAL,  WHICH    REASON  DICTATES. 

Having  observed  these  things,  which  are  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion in  discourses  on  this  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  may,  and  what 
may  not  be  supposed  to  be  God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

And  in  the  iirst  place,  I  would  observe  some  things  which  reason  seems  to 
dictate  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  this  affair  seems  properly  to  be  an  aflFair  of 
Airiae  revelation.  In  order  to  be  determined  whai  was  aimed  al,  or  desigiiai  ur — 
the  creating  of  the  astonishing  fabric  of  the  universe  which  we  behold,  it  becomes 
us  to  attend  to  and  rely  on  what  he  has  told  us,  who  was  the  architect  that  built 
it.  He  best  knows  his  own  heart,  and  what  his  own  ends  and  designs  were  in 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  has  wrought  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  man- 
kind, who,  while  destitute  of  revelation,  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  their 
own  reason,  and  advances  in  science  and  philosophy,  could  come  to  no  clear  and 
established  determination  who  the  author  of  the  world  was,  would  ever  have 
obtained  any  tolerable  settled  judgment  of  the  end  which  the  author  of  it  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  so  vast,  complicated  and  wonderful  a  work  of  his  hands.  And 
though  it  be  true,  that  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  men,  which  has 
been  in  the  world  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
great  improvement  of  their  faculties,  has  taught  men  how  to  use  their  reason  : 
(in  which  regard,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  and  excellency  of  the  faculties 
which  God  had  given  them,  they  seemed  to  be  in  themselves  almost  helpless :) 
and  though  manKind  now,  through  the  Ung,  continual  assistance  they  have  had 
by  this  divine  light,  have  come  to  attainments  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  reason, 
which  are  far  beyond  what  otherwise  they  would  have  arrived  to;  yet  I  confess 
it  would  be  relying  too  much  on  reason,  to  determine  the  affair  of  God's  last  end 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  only  by  our  own  reason,  or  without  bemg  herein 
piincipally  guided  by  divine  revelation,  since  God  has  given  a  revelation  contain- 
ing instructions  concerning  this  matter/  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  disputes  and 
wranglings  which  have  been  about  this  matter,  those  objections,  which  have 
chiefly  been  made  use  of  against  what  I  think  the  Scriptures  have  truly  revealed, 
have  been  from  the  pretended  dictates  of  reason — I  would  in  the  first  place  V 
soberly  consider  in  a  few  things,  what  seems  rational  to  be  supposed  concern-  ^\ 
ing  this  affair  ;  and  then  proceed  to  consider  what  light  divine  revelation  give9  \ 
us  in  it  ^ — -^ 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.,  what  seems  in  itself  rational  to  be  s^apposed  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  th'mk  the  following  things  appear  to  be  the  dictates  ol 
reason: 

1.  That  no  notion  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is  agreca 
ble  to  reason,  which  would  truly  imply  or  infer  any  indigence,  insufficiency  and 
mutability  in  God  ;  or  any  dependence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  for  any 
part  of  his  perfection  or  happiness.    Because  it  is  evident,  by  both  Scripture  and 

^^  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  unchangeably,  and  independently  glorious 
and  happy  ;  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of,  cannot  be  profited  by,  or  receive  any 

^  thing  from  the  creature ;  or  be  truly  hurt,  or  be  the  subject  of  any  sufferings,  or  tm- 
foir  of  his  glory  and  felicity  from  any  other  being.  I  need  not  stand  to  produce 
the  proofs  of  God's  being  such  a  one,  it  being  so  universally  allowed  and  main- 

"""^  tained  by  such  as  call  themselves  Christians.  The  notion  of  God's  creating  the 
world  in  order  to  receive  any  thing  properly  from  the  creature,  is  not  only  con* 
'^trary  to  the  nature  of  God,  but  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  creation ;  which 
implies  a  being's  receiving  its  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to  its  being,  out 
of  nothing.  And  this  implies  the  most  perfect,  absolute,  and  universal  deriva- 
tion and  dependence.  Now,  if  the  creature  receives  its  all  from  God  entirely 
and  perfectly,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  any  thing  to  add  to  God,  to 
make  him  in  any  respect  more  than  he  was  before,  and  so  the  Creator  become 
dependent  on  tlie  creature  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  is  worthy  that  God  should 
value  for  itself,  and  on  its  own  account ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  value  it 
with  an  ultimate  value  or  respect  It  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  ultimately 
sought  by  God,  or  made  the  last  end  of  his  action  and  operation,  if  it  be  a  thing 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  opera- 
tion. For  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  things,  which  are  valuable  and  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  ope- 
ration ;  because  they  do  not  remain  to  be  attained ;  but  their  existence  in  all 
possible  respects,  must  be  conceived  of  prior  to  any  divine  operation.  Thus 
God's  existence  and  infmite  perfection,  though  infinitely  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  infinitely  valued  by  God,  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  any 
divine  operation.  For  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  in  any  respect  conse- 
quent on  any  works  of  God  :  but  whatever  is  in  itself  valuable,  absolutely  so, 
and  that  is  capable  of  being  sought  and  attained,  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  last 
end  of  the  divme  operation.     Therefore. 

3.  Whatever  that  be  which  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  and  was  so  originally, 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  creation,  if 
there  be  any  thing  wliich  was  superior  in  value  to  all  others,  thai  must  be 
worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation ;  and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest 
end.     In  consequence  of  this,  it  will  follow, 

4.  That  if  God  himself  be  in  any  respect  properly  capable  of  being  his  own 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had 

•  respect  to  himself  as  his  last  and  highest  end  in  this  work ;  because  he  is  worthy 
in  himself  to  be  so,  being  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings.  All  things 
else,  with  regard  to  worthiness,  importance  and  excellence,  are  perfectly  as 
nothing  in  comparison  of  him.  And,  therefore,  if  God  esteems,  values,  ancl  has 
respect  to  things  according  to  their  nature  and  proportions,  he  must  necessarily 
have  the  greatest  respect  to  himself  It  would  be  against  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  perfect  rectitude,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  done,  to  suppose  otherwise.  At  least  a  great  part 
of  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  heart  of  God,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  every  thing 
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that  18  fit,  suitable  and  amiable  in  itself,  consists  in  his  having  infinitely  the 
highest  regard  to  that  which  is  in  itself  infinitely  highest  and  best  :  yea,  it  is  in 
this  that  it  seems  chiefly  to  consist  The  moral  rectitude  of  God's  heart  must 
consist  in  a  proper  and  due  respect  of  his  heart  to  things  that  are  objects  of 
moral  respect ;  that  is,  to  intelligent  beings  capable  of  moral  actions  and  rela- 
tions. And  therefore  it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to  that  Bemg 
to  whom  most  is  due;  yea,  infinitely  most,  and  m  effect  all.  For  God  is 
infinitely  the  most  worthy  of  regard.  The  worthiness  of  others  is  as  nothing  to 
his :  so  that  to  him  belongs  all  possible  respect.  To  him  belongs  the  whole  of 
the  respect  that  any  moral  agent,  either  God,  or  any  intelligent  l^ing  is  capable 
of.  To  him  bc?longs  all  the  heart  Therefore,  if  moral  rectitude  of  heart  con- 
sists in  paying  the  respect  or  regard  of  the  heart  which  is  due,  or  which  fitness 
and  suitableness  requires,  fitness  requires  infinitely  the  greatest  regard  to  be  paid 
to  God ;  and  the  denying  supreme  regard  here,  would  be  a  conduct  infinitely 
the  most  unfit  Therefore  a  proper  regard  to  this  Being,  is  what  the  fitness  of 
r^ard  does  infinitely  most  consist  in.  Hence  it  will  follow — That  the  moral 
rectitude  and  fitness  of  the  disposition,  inclination  or  affection  of  God's  heart, 
does  chiefly  consist  in  a  respect  or  regard  to  himself  infinitely  above  his  regard 
to  all  other  beings :  or,  in  other  words,  his  holiness  consists  in  this^ 

And  if  it  be  thus  fit  that  God  should  have  a  supreme  regard  to  mmself,  then 
it  is  fit  that  this  supreme  regard  should  appear,  in  those  things  by  which  he 
makes  himself  known,  or  by  his  tuord  and  works;  i.  e.,  in  what  ne  says,  and  in 
what  he  does.  If  it  be  an  infinitely  amiable  thing  in  God,  that  he  should  have 
a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then  it  is  an  amiable  thing  that  he  should  act  as 
having  a  chief  regard  to  himself;  or  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  that  he 
has  such  a  regard ;  that  what  is  highest  in  God's  heart,  may  be  highest  in  his 
actions  and  conduct.  And  if  it  was  God's  intention,  as  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  it  was,  that  his  works  should  exhibit  an  image  of  himself  their  author, 
that  it  might  brii^litly  a})pear  by  his  works  what  manner  of  being  he  is,  and 
afford  a  proper  representation  of  his  divine  excellencies,  and  especially  his 
moral  excellence,  consisting  in  the  diapoMon  of  his  heart;  then  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  works  are  so  wrought  as  to  show  this  supreme  respect* 
to  himself,  wherein  his  moral  excellency  does  primarily  consist. 

When  we  are  considering  with  ourselves,  what  would  be  most  fit  and  pro- 
per for  Go<i  to  have  a  chief  respect  to,  in  his  proceedings  in  general,  with 
regard  to  the  universality  of  things,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  matter  with 
the  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  consider,  what  we  can  suppose  would  be 
judged  and  determined  by  some  third  being  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
neither  the  Creator  nor  one  of  the  creatures,  that  should  be  perfectly  indifferent 
and  disinterested.  Or  if  we  make  the  supposition,  that  wisdom  itself,  or  infinitely 
wise  jiLstii^e  and  rectitude  were  a  distinct,  disinterested  person,  whose  office  it 
was  to  dirtennine  how  things  shall  be  most  fitly  and  properly  ordered  in  the 
whole  system,  or  kingdom  of  existence,  including  king  and  subjects,  (lod  and 
his  creatures ;  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  regard  should 
prevail  and  govern  in  all  proceedings.  Now  such  a  judge,  in  adjusting  the 
proper  measures  and  kinds  of  regard  that  ever)'  part  of  cxistent;e  is  to  have, 
would  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance;  taking  care,  that  greater,  or  more  ex- 
istence should  have  a  greater  share  than  less,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  whole 
should  be  more  looked  at  and  respected  than  the  lesser,  in  proportion  (other 
things  being  equal)  to  the  measure  of  existence,  that  the  more  excellent  should 
be  more  regard(xi  than  the  le.ss  excellent :  so  that  the  degree  of  regard  should 
always  be  m  a  proportion,  compounded  of  the  proportion  of  existence,  and  pro- 
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portion  of  excellence,  or  according  to  the  degree  of  greatness  and  goodnessf, 
considered  conjunctly.  Such  an  arbiter,  in  considering  the  system  of  created 
intelligent  beings  by  itself,  would  determine  that  the  system  in  general,  consist- 
ing of  many  mUlions,  was  of  greater  importance,  and  worthy  ofa  greater  share 
of  r^ard,  than  only  one  inmvidual.  For  however  considerable  some  of  the 
individuals  might  be,  so  that  Xhev  might  be  much  greater  and  better  and  have  a 

Jreater  share  of  the  sum  total  of  existence  and  excellence  than  another  indivi- 
ual,  yet  no  one  exceeds  others  so  much  as  to  countervail  ail  the  rest  of  the 
system.  And  if  this  judge  consider  not  only  the  system  of  created  beings,  but 
tne  system  of  being  in  general,  comj)rehendmg  the  sum  total  of  universal  exist- 
ence, both  Creator  and  creature ;  still  every  part  must  be  considered  according 
to  its  weight  and  importance,  or  the  measure  it  has  of  existence  and  excellence. 
To  determine  then,  what  proportion  of  regard  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  Creator, 
and  all  his  creatures  taken  together,  both  must  be  as  it  were  put  in  the  balance ; 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  all  in  him  that  is  great,  considerable  and  excellent, 
is  to  be  estimated  and  compared  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  and  according  as  the  former  is  found  to  outweigh,  in  such  proportion  is 
he  to  have  a  greater  share  of  regard.  And  in  this  case,  as  the  whole  system  of 
created  beings  in  comparison  of  the  Creator,  would  be  found  as  the  light  dust  of 
the  balance  (which  is  taken  no  notice  of  by  him  that  weighs),  and  as  nothing 
and  vanity;  so  the  arbiter  must  determme  accordingly  with  respect  to  the 
degree  in  which  God  should  be  regarded  by  all  mtelhgent  existence,  and  the 
degree  in  which  he  should  be  regarded  in  all  that  is  done  through  the  whole 
umversal  system;  in  all  actions  and  proceedings,  determinations  and  effects 
whatever,  whether  creatm^,  preserving,  using,  disposing,  changing,  or  destroy- 
ing. And  as  the  Creator  is  infinite,  and  has  all  possible  existence,  perfection 
and  excellence,  so  he  must  have  aU  possible  regard.  As  he  is  every  way  the 
first  and  supreme,  and  as  his  excellency  is  in  all  respects  the  supreme  beauty  and 
glory,  the  original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  good ;  so  he  must  have  m  all 
respects  the  supreme  regard.  And  as  he  is  God  over  aU,  to  whom  all  are  pro- 
perly subordinate,  and  on  whom  all  depend,  worthy  to  reign  as  supreme  head 
with  absolute  and  universal  dommion ;  so  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  so  regarded 
by  all  and  in  all  proceedings  and  effects  through  the  whole  system :  that  this 
universality  of  things  in  their  whole  compass  and  series  should  look  to  him,  and 
respect  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  respect  to  him  should  reign  over  all  respect 
to  other  things,  and  that  regard  to  creatures  should  universally  be  subordinate 
and  subject. 

When  I  speak  of  regard  to  be  thus  adjusted  in  the  universal  system,  or  sum 
total  of  existence,  I  mean  the  regard  of  the  sum  total ;  not  only  the  regard  of 
individual  creatures,  or  all  creatures,  but  of  all  intelligent  existence,  created,  and 
uncreated.  For  it  is  fit  that  the  regard  of  the  Creator  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  worthiness  of  objects,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  creatures.  Thus  we  must 
ooncltfele  such  an  arbiter,  as  I  have  supposed,  would  determine  in  this  business, 
being  about  to  decide  how  matters  should  proceed  most  fitly,  properly,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  things.  He  would  therefore  determine  that  the  whole 
universe,  including  all  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  all  its  actings,  pro- 
ceedings, revolutions,  and  entire  series  of  events,  should  proceed  firom  a  regard 
and  with  a  view,  to  God,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all :  that  every  wheel, 
both  great  and  small,  in  aU  its  rotations,  should  move  with  a  constant,  invaria- 
ble regard  to  him  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all ;  as  perfectly  and  uniformly,  as  if 
the  whole  system  were  animated  and  directed  by  one  common  soul ;  or,  as  if 
such  an  arbiter  as  I  have  before  supposed,  one  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
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rectitude,  became  the  common  aoul  of  the  universe,  and  actuated  and  governed 
it  in  all  its  motions. 

Thus  I  have  ^one  upon  the  supposition  of  a  third  peison,  neither  creator  nor 
creature,  but  a  disinterested  person  stepping  in  to  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both, 
and  state  what  is  most  fit  and  proper  between  them.  The  thmg  supposed  is 
impossible ;  but  the  case  is  nevertheless  just  the  same  as  to  what  is  most  fit  and, 
suitable  in  itself.  For  it  is  most  certainly  proper  for  Grod  to  act,  accord'uig  to' 
the  greBtestJUnesSy  in  his  proceedings,  and  he  knows  what  the  greatest  JUnest 
is,  as  muc\)  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  person  to  direct  him.  As 
therefore  there  is  no  third  being,  beside  God  and  the  created  system,  nor  can 
be,  so  there  is  no  need  of  any,  seeing  God  himself  is  possessed  of  that  perfect 
discernment  and  rectitude  which  have  been  supposed.  It  belongs  to  him  as 
supreme  arbiter,  and  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude,  to  state  all  rules  and 
measures  of  proceedings.  And  seeing  these  attributes  of  God  are  infinite, 
and  most  absolutely  perfect,  they  are  not  the  less  fit  to  order  and  dispose  be« 
cause  they  are  in  him,  who  is  a  being  concerned,  and  not  a  third  person  that 
is  disinterested.  For  being  interested  unfits  a  person  to  be  arbiter  or  judge, 
no  otherwise  than  as  interested  tends  to  blind  and  mislead  his  judgment,  or  m- 
cline  him  to  act  contrary  to  it  But  that  God  should  be  in  danger  of  either,  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  possessed  of  discemmg  and  justice 
absolutely  perfect  And  as  there  must  be  some  supreme  judge  of  fitness  and 
propriety  in  the  universality  of  things,  as  otherwise  there  could  be  no  order  nor 
regularity^  it  therefore  belongs  to  God  whose  are  all  things,  who  is  perfectly  fit 
for  this  office,  and  who  alone  is  so  to  state  all  things,  according  to  the  most 
perfect  fitness  and  rectitude,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  per- 
son.    We  may  therefore  be  sure  it  is  and  will  be  done. 

I  should  think  that  these  things  might  inchne  us  to  suppose  that  Grod  has 
not  forgot  himself,  in  the  ends  which  he  proposed  in  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
but  that  he  has  so  stated  these  ends  (however  he  i§  selfnsufficient,  immutable, 
and  independent)  as  therein  plainly  to  show  a  supreme  regard  to  himself^ 
Wiether  this  can  be,  or  whether  God  has  done  thus,  must  be  considered  after- 
wanls,  as  also  what  may  be  objected  against  this  view  of  things. 

5.  Whatsoever  is  good,  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself,  absolutely  and  ori^- 
nally,  which  facts  and  events  show  that  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  must  be  supposed  to  be  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God  ultimately^  or  as 
an  ultimate  end  of  creation.  For  we  must  suppose  from  the  perfection  of  God's 
nature,  that  whatsoever  is  valuable  and  amiable  in  itself,  simply  and  absolutely 
considered,  God  values  simply  for  itself;  it  is  agreeable  to  him  absolutely  on 
its  own  account,  because  God's  judgment  and  esteem  are  according  to  truth. 
He  values  and  loves  things,  accordingly,  as  they  are  worthy  to  be  valued  and 
loved.  But  if  God  values  a  thing  simply,  and  absolutely,  for  itself,  and  on  its 
own  account,  then  it  is  the  jjtiiaate-object  of  his  value ;  he  does  not  value  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  farther  end  to  be  attained  by  it  For  to  suppose  that 
he  values  it  only  for  some  farther  end,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  present 
supposition,  which  is,  that  he  values  it  absolutely,  and  for  itself.  Hence  it  most 
clearly  follows,  that  if  that  which  God  values  ultimately  and  for  itself,  appears 
in  fact  and  experience,  to  be  what  he  seeks  by  any  thing  he  does,  he  must  re- 
gard it  as  an  ultimate  end.  And  therefore  if  he  seeks  it  m  creating  the  world, 
or  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation.  Having 
got  thus  far,  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  assert, 

6.  Whatsoever  thing  is  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  that 
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thing  IS  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world.  We  see  that  it  is  a  good 
that  God  aimed  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world ;  because  he  has  actually  at- 
tained it  by  that  means.  This  is  an  evidence  tfiat  he  intended  to  attain,  or 
aimed  at  it  For  we  may  justly  infer  whar  God  intends,  by  what  he  actually 
does ;  because  he  does  nothmg  inadvertently,  or  without  design.  But  whatever 
God  intends  to  atRun  fromT  value  for  it ;  or  in  other  words,  whatever  he  aims 
at  in  his  actions  and  works,  that  he  values ;  he  seeks  that  thing  in  those  acts  and 
works.  Because,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to  attain  something  he  values  by  means 
he  uses,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  seek  it  by  those  means.  And  this  is  the  same 
as  to  make  that  thing  his  end  in  those  means.  Now  it  being  by  the  supposition 
what  God  values  ultimately,  it  must,  therefore,  by  the  preceding  position,  be 
aimed  at  by  God  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creating  the  world. 


SECTION    II. 

Some  farther  observations  concerning  those  things  which  reaeon  leads  us  to  suppose 
God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  showinff  particularly  \vhat  Uiings  that 
are  absolutely  good,  are  actually  the  consequence  or  tne  creation  of  the  world. 

From  what  was  last  observed  it  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  and  just  way 
of  proceeding,  as  we  would  see  what  light  reason  will  give  us  respecting  the 
particular  end  or  ends  God  had  ultimately  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
to  consider  what  thing  or  things,  are  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  that  are  simply  and  originally  valuable  in  themselves. 
And  this  is  what  I  would  directly  proceed  to,  without  entering  on  any  tedious 
metaphysical  inquiries  wherein  fitness,  amiableness,  or  valuableness  consists ;  or 
what  that  is  in  the  nature  of  some  things,  which  is  properly  the  foundation  of  a 
worthiness  of  being  loved  and  esteemed  on  their  own  account.  In  this  I  must 
at  present  refer  what  I  say  to  tlie  sense  and  dictates  of  the  reader's  mind,  on  se- 
date and  calm  reflection.     I  proceed  to  observe, 

1.  It  seems  a  thing  in  itself  fit,  proper  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  atti'i- 
butes  of  God,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  to  certain  acts  and  effects,  should 
be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such  effects,  as  might  manifest  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  &c.,  which  are  m  God.  If  the  world  had  not 
been  created,  these  attributes  never  would  have  had  any  exercise.  The  power 
of  God,  which  is  a  sufficiency  in  him  to  produce  great  effects,  must  for  ever 
have  been  dormant  and  useless  as  to  any  effect.  The  divine  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence would  have  had  no  exercise  in  any  vnse  contrivance,  any  prudent  proceed- 
ing or  disposal  of  things ;  for  there  would  have  been  no  objects  of  contrivance 
or  disposal.  The  same  might  be  observed  of  God's  justice,  goodness  and  truth. 
Indeed  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  he  possessed  these  attributes, 
if  they  had  never  been  exerted  or  expressed  in  any  effect  But  then  if  the  attri- 
butes which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  correspondent  effects,  ai'e  in  themselves 
excellent,  the  exercise  of  them  must  likewise  be  excellent.  If  it  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  there  should  be  a  suflSciency  for  a  certain  kind  of  action  or 
operation,  the  excellency  of  such  a  sufficiency  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  this 
kmd  of  operation  or  effect ;  but  that  could  not  be,  unless  the  operation  itself 
were  excellent.  A  sufficiency  for  any  act  or  work  is  no  farther  valuable,  than 
the  work  or  effect  is  valuable.*     As  God  therefore  esteems  these  attributes 

♦  As  we  must  conceive  of  thingfl,  the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attributes  does  as  it  were  consist 
in  their  exorcise :  "  The  end  of  wiMocn  (says  Mr.  U.  Tennent,  in  his  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Pres- 
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themselves  valuable,  and  delights  in  them ;  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  tliat  he 
delights  in  their  proper  exercise  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason  that  he  * 
esteems  his  own  sufficiency  wisely  to  contrive  and  dispose  efTects,  he  also  will 
esteem  tliewise  contrivance  and  disposition  itself.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  he 
delights  in  his  own  disposition  to  do  justly,  and  to  dispose  of  things  according  to 
truth  and  just  proportion ;  so  he  must  delight  in  such  a  righteous  disposal  itself.     ^' 

2.  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  fit  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  perfections 
of  God  should  be  known,  and  the  operations  and  expressions  of  them  seen  by 
other  beings  besides  himself.  If  it  be  fit,  that  God's  power  and  wisdom,  &c., 
should  be  exercised  and  expressed  in  some  effects,  and  not  lie  eternally  dormant, 
then  it  seems  proper  that  these  exercises  should  appear,  and  not  be  totally  hid- 
den and  unknown.  For  if  they  are,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  to  the  above 
purpose,  as  if  they  were  not.  God  as  perfectly  knew  himself  and  his  perfec- 
tions, had  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  exercises  and  effects  they  were  sufficient  for,* 
antecedently  to  any  such  actual  operations  of  them,  as  since.  If  therefore  it  be  • 
nevertheless  a  thing  in  itself  valuable^,  and  worthy  to  be  desired,  that  these  glo- 
rious perfections  be  actually  expressed  and  exhibited  in  their  correspondent 
effects ;  then  it  seems  also,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  perfections,  and  the  ex- 
pressions and  discoveries  that  are  made  of  them,  is  a  thing  valuable  in  itself  ab- 
solutely considered  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should  exist. « 
As  God's  perfections  are  things  in  themselves  excellent,  so  the  expression  of 
them  in  their  proper  acts  and  fruits  is  excellent ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
excellent  perfections,  and  of  these  glorious  expressions  of  them,  is  an  excellent 
thin^,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  itself  valuable  and  desirable.  It  is  a  tiling- 
infinitely  good  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be  known  by  a  glorious  society 
of  created  beings.  And  that  there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge  - 
of  God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely  worthy  to  be,  and 
worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded  by  him,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  order  that  to 
be,  which,  of  all  things  possible,  is  fittest  and  best.  If  existence  is  more  worthy 
than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  to  be, 
then  knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  thinrr  worthy  to  be  ;  and  if  any  know- 
ledge, then  the  most  excellent  sort  of  knowledge,  viz.,  that  of  God  and  his  glo- 
ry. The  existence  of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it  as  in  any 
thing :  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the  highest,  most  real  and  substantial 
parts  of  all  created  existence,  most  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect. 

3.  As  it  is  a  thing  valuable  and  desirable  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be 
seen  and  known,  so  when  known,  it  seems  equally  reasonable  and  fit,  it  should 
be  valued  and  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in,  answerably  to  its  dignity.- 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  esteem  it  a  fit  and  suitable  thing  that  God's  glory 
should  be  known,  or  that  there  should  be  an  idea  in  the  understanding  corres- 
ponding unto  the  glorious  object,  than  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  dis- 
position or  affection  in  the  will,  if  the  perfection  itself  be  excellent,  the  know- 
ledge of  it  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  esteem  and  love  of  it  excellent.  And  as 
it  is  fit  that  God  should  love  and  esteem  his  own  excellence,  it  is  also  fit  that 
he  should  value  and  esteem  the  love  of  his  excellc?ncy.  For  if  it  becomes  any 
l)einor  greatly  to  value  another,  then  it  becomes  him  to  love  to  have  him  valued 
and  esteemed :  and  if  it  becomes  a  being  highly  to  value  himself,  it  is  fit  that 
be  should  love  to  have  himself  valued  and  esteemed.     If  the  idea  of  God's  per^ 

AV terian  church  of  Philadelphin)  is  design ;  the  end  of  power  is  action  ;  the  end  of  goodness  is  doing  good 
To  8Ufi{>oso  ihc.«e  perfections  not  to  l)e  exerted,  would  be  to  represent  them  as  insignificant    O?  what    ^^ 
use  wcold  God's  wisdom  bo,  if  it  had  nothing  to  design  or  direct?    To  what  purpose  his  almightinexiv.''^^ 
if  it  never  brought  any  thing  to  pass  ?    Aod  ofwhat  avail  his  goodneM,  if  it  nerer  did  any  good  T** 
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ftction  in  the  understanding  be  valuable,  then  the  love  of  the  heart  seems  to  be 
•  more  especially  valuable,  as  moral  beauty  especially  consists  in  the  d]qK)sition 
and  affection  of  the  heart. 

4.  As  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  God,  a  fiilneas  of 
every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and  beauty,  and  of  infinite  happiness ;  and 
as  this  fulness  is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  extra  ;  so  it  seems 
a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that  it  should  be  communicated  or  flow 
forth,  diat  this  infinite  fountain  of  good  should  send  forth  abundant  streams, 
that  this  infinite  fountam  of  light  should,  diffusing  its  excellent  fulness,  pour 
forth  liffht  aU  around — and  as  tnis  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  to  this, 
m  the  Divine  Being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfection  o(  an  excellent  dispo- 
%  sition,  such  an  emanation  of  good  is,  m  some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it ;  so 
far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing 
t)esides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  on  as  an  increase  of  good 
\nd  if  the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain,  is  in  itself  excellent  and  wor- 
thy to  exist,  then  the  emanation,  or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repe» 
tition  or  multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist  Thus  it  is  fit, 
since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge,  that  this  light  should 

•  shine  forth  in  beams  x>f  communicated  knowledge  anaunderstanding ;  and  as 
there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holiness,  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  so  it  should 
flow  out  in  communicated  holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of 
joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain 
flowing  out  m  abundant  streams,  as  beams  firom  the  sun. 

From  this  view  it  appears  another  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  that 
there  should  be  such  thmss  as  the  knowledge  of  God's  gloiy  in  other  beings, 
and  a  high  esteem  of  it,  love  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it  ;-*-this 
appears,  I  say,  in  another  way,  viz.,  as  these  things  are  but  the  emanations  of 
God's  own  knowledge,  holiness  and  joy. 

Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  what  God  had  respect  to 

•  as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  infinite 
fulness  of  good ;  or  rather  it  was  his  last  end,  that  there  might  be  a  glorious 
and  abundant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fulness  of  good  ad  extray  or  without  him- 
self ;  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself,  or  diffuse  his  own  fulness,* 

•  which  we  must  conceive  of  as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world.  But  here,  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  observe,  that  there  is  some  impropriety  in  saying  that  a 
disposition  in  God  to  communicate  himself /o  the  creature^  moved  him  to  create 
the  world.  For  though  the  diffusive  disposition  in  the  nature  of  God,  that 
moved  him  to  create  me  world,  doubtless  mclines  him  to  communicate  himself 
to  the  creature,  when  the  creature  exists;  yet  this  cannot  beaU:  because  an  incli- 
nation in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  an  object,  seems  to  presuppose  the 

•  existence  of  the  object,  at  least  m  idea.  But  the  diffusive  ^sposition  that 
excited  God  to  give  creatures  existence,  was  rather  a  communicative^jispesi- 
tion  in  general,  or  a  disposition  in  the  fulness  of  the  divinilylto^flow  out 
and  difliKe  itself.  Thus  the  disposition  there  is  in  the  roof'&a' sfock  of  a 
tree  to  diffuse  and  send  forth  its  sap  and  life,  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the 
communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds,  leaves  and  firuits,  after  these 
exist    But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of  its  life  and  sap  to  its  fruitSi  is  not  so 

*  I  shall  often  use  the  phrase  GoeTsfubteBSt  as  signifying  and  comprehending  all  the  good  which  is  in 

God  natural  and  moral,  either  excellence  or  happiness ;  partly  because  I  know  of  no  better  phrase  to  be 

4     used  in  this  general  meaning ;  and  partly  because  1  am  lea  here  to  by  some  of  the  inspired  wnters,  ptrtic 

ularly  the  apostle  Paul,  who  often  uses  the  phrase  in  this  r 
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properly  the  cause  of  its  producii^  those  fruits^  as  its  disposition  to  communi- 
cate itself,  or  difibse  its  sap  and  ufe  in  general  Therefore,  to  speak  more 
strictly  according  to  truth,  we  may  suppose,  that  a  disposition  in  Gody  as  an 
original  property  of  his  nature^  to  an  emanation  of  his  ovm  infinite  fulness^  toas 
uAat  eosdted  him  to  create  the  world;  and  so  that  toe  emanation  iisdfvxis  aimed 
at  by  him  as  a  last  end  of  the  creation. 


SECTION   III. 


Wherein  it  is  considered  how,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  making  the  forementioned 
things  his  last  end,  he  manifests  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard  to  himself  in  all  his 
works. 

In  the  last  section  I  observed  some  things,  which  are  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  seem  absolutely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  worthy  to  be  made  God*s  last  end  m  this  work.  I  now  proceed 
to  inquire,  how  God's  making  such  things  as  these  his  last  end  is  consistent 
with  his  making  himself  his  last  end,  or  his  manifesting  an  ultimate  respect  to  • 
himself  in  his  acts  and  works.  Because  this  is  a  thing  I  have  observed  as 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  in  all  lus  proceedings  he  should  set 
hmiself  highest — ^therefore  I  would  endeavor  to  show  with  respect  to  each  of 
fhe  forementioned  things,  that  Crod,  in  making  them  his  end,  makes  himself 
his  end,  so  as  in  all  to  show  a  supreme  and  intimate  respect  to  himself;  and 
how  his  infinite  love  to  himself  and  delight  in  himself,  will  naturally  cause  him 
to  value  and  delight  in  these  things :  or  rather,  how  a  value  to  these  things  is 
implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or  value  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  • 
himself. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  particulars  mentioned  above,  viz.,  God's 
regard  to  the  exercise  and  expression  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  in  their 
proper  operations  and  effects,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  these  operations, 
it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  Grod's  regard  to  himself,  and  value  for  his  own 
perfectioas,  should  cause  him  to  value  these  exercises  and  expressions  of  his 
perfections ;  and  that  a  love  to  them  will  dispose  him  to  love  their  exhibition 
and  exertment :  inasmuch  as  theu:  excellency  consists  in  their  relation  to  use, 
exercise  and  operation ;  as  the  excellency  of  wisdom  consists  in  its  relation  to, 
and  sufficiency  for,  wise  designs  and  effects.  God's  love  to  himself,  and  his 
own  attributes,  will  therefore  make  him  delight  in  that,  which  is  the  use,  end 
and  operation  of  these  attributes.  If  one  highly  esteem  and  delight  in  the  vir- 
tues of  a  friend,  as  wisdom,  justice,  &c.,  that  have  relation  to  action,  this  will 
make  him  delight  in  the  exercise  and  genuine  effects  of  these  virtues :  so  if  God 
both  esteem,  and  delight  in  his  own  perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  value 
and  delight  in  the  expressioas  and  genuine  effects  of  them.  So  that  in  delight- 
ing in  the  expressions  of  his  perfections,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  his  own  per- 
fections themselves :  or  in  other  words,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  himself ;  and 
in  making  these  expressions  of  his  own  perfections  his  end,  he  makes  him^df 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  particulars,  the  matter  is  no  less 
plain.  For  he  that  loves  any  being,  and  has  a  disposition  highly  to  prize,  and 
greatly  to  delight  in  his  virtues  and  perfections,  must,  from  the  same  disposition, 
be  well  pleased  to  have  his  excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  esteemed  and 
prized  by  others.    He  that  loves  and  approves  any  being  or  thing,  he  naturally 
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loves  and  approves  the  love  and  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  opposite  to 
the  disapprobation  and  contempt  ot  it  Thus  it  is  when  one  loves  anomer,  and 
highly  prizes  the  virtues  of  a  friend.  And  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit 
that  the  other  should  be  beloved,  and  his  qualification  prized.  And  therefore 
thus  it  will  necessarily  be,  if  a  being  loves  himself  and  highly  prizes  his  own 
excellencies :  and  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit  he  should  thus  love  him- 
self,  and  prize  his  own  valuable  qualities.  That  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  take 
delight  in  his  own  excellencies  being  seen,  acknowledged,  esteemed,  and  de- 
lighted in.  This  is  implied  in  a  love  to  himself  and  his  own  perfections.  And 
in  seeking  this,  and  making  this  his  end,  he  seeks  himself,  and  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  viz.,  God's  bemg  disposed 
to  an  abundant  communication,  and  glorious  emanation  of  that  infinite  fulness 
of  ffood  which  he  possesses  in  himself;  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  excellency, 
and  happiness,  in  the  manner  which  he  does ;  if  we  thoroughly  and  properly 
consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  herein  also  God  makes  himself  his  end,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  plainly  to  manifest  and  testify  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard 
to  himself. 

Merely  m  this  disposition  to  diffuse  himself,  or  to  cause  an  emanation  of  his 

eiy  and  fulness,  whicli  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  and  is  to 
considered  as  the  mciting  cause  of  creation,  or  giving  existence  to  other 
beings,  God  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  make  ihe  creature  his  end,  as  himself 
— for  the  creature  is  not  as  yet  considered  as  existing.  This  disposition  or 
desire  in  God,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  even  in  intention 

•  and  foresight  For  it  is  a  disposition  that  is  the  original  ground  of  the  existence 
of  the  creature ;  and  even  of  tlie  future  intended  and  foreseen  existence  of  the 
creature. — God's  love,  or  benevolence,  as  it  respects  the  creature,  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  larger,  or  stricter  sense.  In  a  larger  sense  it  may  signify  nothing 
diverse  from  that  good  disposition  in  his  nature  to  cx>mmunicate  of  his  own  ful- 
ness in  general ;  as  his  knowledge,  his  holiness,  and  happiness ;  and  to  give 
creatures  existence  in  order  to  it  This  may  be  called  benevolence  or  love, 
because  it  is  the  same  good  disposition  that  is  exercised  in  love ;  it  is  the  vei^' 
fountain  from  whence  love  originally  proceeds,  when  taken  in  the  most  proper 
sense ;  and  it  has  the  same  general  tendency  and  effect  in  the  creature's  well- 
being. — But  yet  this  cannot  have  any  particular  present  or  future  created 
existence  for  its  object ;  because  it  is  prior  to  any  such  object,  and  the  very 
source  of  the  futurition  of  the  existence  of  it  Nor  is  it  really  diverse  from  God's 
love  to  himself;  as  will  more  clearly  appear  afterwards. 

But  God's  love  may  be  taken  more  strictly,  for  this  general  disposition  to 
communicate  good,  as  directed  to  particular  objects.     Love,  in  the  most  strict 

►  and  proper  sense,  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  object  beloved,  at  least  in 
idea  and  expectation,  and  represented  to  the  mind  as  future.  God  did  not  love 
angels  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  consequence  of  his  intending  to  create  them, 
and  so  having  an  idea  of  future  existing  angels.  Therefore  his  love  to  them 
was  not  properly  what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.  Love  or  benevo- 
lence strictly  taken,  presupposes  an  existmg  object,  as  much  as  pity,  a  miserable, 
suffering  object 

This  propensity  in  God  to  diffuse  himself,  may  be  considered  as  a  propensity 
to  himself  diffused ;  or  to  his  own  glory  existing  in  its  emanation.  A  respect  to 
himself,  or  an  infinite  propensity  to,  and  delight  in  his  own  glory,  is  that  which 
causes  him  to  incline  to  its  being  abundantly  diffused,  and  to  delight  in  the  em- 
anation of  it    Thus  that  nature  in  a  tree,  by  which  it  puts  form  buds,  shoots 
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out  branches,  and  brings  forth  leaves  and  fruit,  is  a  disposition  that  terminates 
in  its  own  complete  self.  Anil  so  the  disposition  in  the  sun  to  shine,  or  abun- 
dantly to  difiuae  its  fulness,  warmth  and  brightness,  is  only  a  tendency  to  its 
most  glorious  and  complete  state.  So  God  looks  on  the  communication  of 
hiroseff,  and  the  emanation  of  the  infinite  gloiy  and  good  tliat  are  in  himself  to  • 
belong  to  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  himself ;  as  though  he  were  not  in 
his  most  complete  and  glorious  state  without  it.  Thus  the  church  of  Christ 
(toward  whom,  and  in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  his  glory  and  communica- 
tions of  his  fulness)  is  called  the  fulness  of  Christ :  as  tnough  he  were  not  in 
his  complete  state  without  her,  as  Adam  was  in  a  defective  state  Avithout  Eve. 
And  the  church  is  called  the  ^lory  of  Christ,  as  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the 
man,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  Isaiah  xlvi.  13,  <<  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion,  for  Israel 
my  glory.^^  Veiy  remarkable  is  that  place,  John  xii.  23,  24,  "  And  Jesus 
answered  them,  saying.  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glori- 
fied. Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  He  had  res- 
pect herdn,  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  Christ^s  death,  in  the  conversion,  salvation, 
and  eternal  happiness  and  holiness  of  those  that  should  be  redeemed  by  him.. 
This  consequence  of  his  death  he  calls  his  gloiy  ;  and  his  obtaining  this  fruit  he 
calls  his  being  glorified ;  as  the  flourishing  beautiful  produce  of  a  com  of  wheat 
sown  m  the  ground  is  its  gloi^\  Without  this  he  is  alone  as  Adam  was  before 
Eve  was  created ;  but  from  him  by  his  death  proceeds  a  glorious  offspring,  in. 
which  he  is  communicated,  that  is,  his  fulness  and  glory :  as  from  Adam  in  his 
deep  sleep  proceeds  the  woman,  a  beautiful  companion  to  fill  his  emptiness,  and 
relieve  his  solitariness.  By  Christ's  death,  his  fulness  is  abundantly  diffused  in. 
many  streams ;  and  expressed  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  great  multitude  of 
his  spiritual  offspring. — Indeed,  after  the  creatures  are  intend  to  be  created, 
God  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  moved  by  benevolence  to  those  creatures,  • 
in  the  strictest  sense,  in  his  dealings  with,  and  works  about  them.  His  exer- 
cising his  goodness,  and  gratifying  his  benevolence  to  them  in  particular,  may 
be  the  spring  of  all  Go<i's  proceedings  through  the  universe,  as  being  now  the 
tletermined  way  of  gratifying  his  general  inclination  to  diflfuse  himself.  Here 
God's  acting  for  himself,  or  making  himself  his  last  end,  and  his  acting  for  their 
sake,  are  not  to  be  set  in  opposition,  or  to  be  considered  as  the  opposite  parts  of 
a  disjunction.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  coinciding  one  with  the  other, 
and  implied  one  in  the  other.  Bat  yet  God  is  to  be  considered  as  first  and 
original  in  his  reeard ;  and  the  creature  is  the  object  of  God's  regard  conse- 
quentially, and  by  implication  as  it  were  comprehended  in  God ;  as  shall  be  more 
particularly  observed  presently. 

But  how  God's  value  for  and  delight  in  the  emanations  of  his  fulness  in 
the  work  of  creation,  argues  his  delight  in  the  infinite  fulness  of  good  there  is 
in  himself,  and  the  supreme  respect  and  regard  he  has  for  himself;  and  that  in 
making  these  emanations  of  himself  his  end,  he  does  ultimately  make  himself 
his  end  in  creation,  will  more  clearly  appear  by  considering  more  particularly 
thc  nature  and  circumstances  of  these  communications  of  God's  fulness  which 
are  made,  an<l  which  we  have  reason,  either  from  the  nature  of  things  or  tltt; 
word  of  God,  to  suppose  shall  be  made. 

One  part  of  that  divine  fulness  which  is  communicated  is  the  divine  know- 
leclge.  That  communicated  knowledge  which  must  be  supposed  to  pertain  to 
Grod's  last  end  in  creating  the  world,  is  the  creature's  knowledge  d  him.  For 
this  is  the  end  of  all  other  knowledge ;  and  even  the  faculty  of  understanding, 
would  be  vain  witliout  this.    And  this  knowledge  is  most  properly  a  communis 
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cation  of  Ood's  infinite  knowledge,  which  primarily  consists  in  the  knowledge 

•  of  himsel£  God,  in  making  this  his  end,  makes  himself  his  end.  This  know- 
ledge in  the  creature,  is  but  a  conformity  to  Grod.  It  is  the  image  of  God^s  own 
knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  same.  It  is  as  much  the 
same  as  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be,  which  is  infinitely  less  in  degree :  as  par- 

•  ticular  beams  of  the  sun  communicated,  are  the  light  and  glory  of  the  sun 
in  part 

Besides,  God's  perfections,  or  his  glory,  is  the  object  of  this  knowle^e,  or 
the  thing  loiown ;  so  that^od  is  glormed  m  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  seen. 
As  ther^ore  God  values  himself,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  knowledge ;  he  must 
delight  in  every  thiiig  of  that  nature :  as  he  delights  in  his  own  light,  he  mui^ 
delight  in  every  beam  of  that  liffht :  and  as  he  nighly  values  his  own  excel- 
lency, he  must  be  well  pleased  in  naving  it  manifested,  and  so  glorified. 

Another  thing  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine  fulness  that  is,  and  will  be 
made  m  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  the  communication  of  vir- 
tue and  holiness  to  the  creature.  This  is  a  communication  of  God^s  holiness ; 
so  that  hereby  the  creature  partakes  of  God's  own  moral  excellency ;  which  is 
properly  the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature.  And  as  God  delights  in  his  own 
beauty,  he  must  necessarily  delight  in  the  creature's  holiness ;  which  is  a  con- 
formity to,  and  participation  of  it,  as  trvly  as  the  brightness  of  a  jewel,  held  in 
the  sun's  beams,  is  a  participation  or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  thourii 
immensely  less  in  degree. — And  then  it  must  be  considered  wher^  this  hoh- 
ness  in  the  creature  consists ;  viz.,  in  love,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  all 
Irue  virtue ;  and  primarily  in  love  to  God,  which  is  exercised  in  a  high  es- 
teem of  God,  admiration  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  pnuse  of 
them.  All  which  thin^  are  nothing  else  but  the  hearths  exalting,  magnifying, 
or  glorifying  Grod ;  which,  as  I  showed  before,  Grod  necessarily  approves  of,  and 
is  pleased  with,  as  he  loves  himself,  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  part  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicates,  is  his  happiness. 
This  happiness  'consists  in  enjo^ng  arid  rejoicing  in  himself;  and  so  does  also 
the  creature's  happiness.  It  is,  as  has  Heen  observed  of  the  other,  a  participa- 
tion of  what  is  in  Gkxl ;  and  God  and  his  glory  are  the  objective  ground  of  it 
The  happiness  of  the  creature  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God ;  by  which  also 
God  is  magnified  and  exalted :  joy,  or  the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God's  gloiy, 
is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise — so  that  God  is  all  in  all,  with  respect  to 
each  part  of  that  communication  of  the  divine  fulness  which  is  made  to  the 
creature.  What  is  communicated  is  divine,  or  something  of  God ;  and  each 
communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to  whom  it  is  made,  is  there- 
by conformed  to  God,  and  united  to  him,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  com- 
munication is  greater  or  less.  And  the  communication  itself,  is  no  other,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  than  that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltation  and  praise  ot 
God  consists. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  thing  which  Gk)d  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  the  end  which  he  had  ultimately  in  view,  was  that 
conmiunication  of  himself,  which  he  intended  throughout  all  eternity.  And  if 
we  attend  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine 
:good,  it  will  more  clearly  show  how  in  making  this  his  end,  God  testifies  a  su- 
preme respect  to  himself,  and  makes  himself  his  end.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
think  that  what  God  has  in  view,  in  an  increasing  communication  of  himself 
'  throughout  eternity,  is  an  increasing  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in 
h\m.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  more  those  divine  communications  increase 
an  the  creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  with  Grod ;  for  so  much  the  more  is  it 
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united  to  God  in  love,  the  heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and  the 
onion  with  him  becomes  more  firm  and  close,  and  at  the  same  time  the  creature 
becomes  more  and  more  conformed  to  God.  The  image  is  more  and  more  per- 
fect, and  so  the  good  that  is  in  the  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer  to  - 
an  identity  with  that  which  is  in  God.  In  the  ^'iew  therefore  of  God,  who  has 
a  comprehensive  prospect  of  the  mcreasing  union  and  conformity  through  eternity, 
it  must  be  an  infinitely  strict  and  perfect  nearness,  conformity  and  oneness.  For 
it  will  forever  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness  and  perfection  of  union 
which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who* 
perfectly  sees  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infiuite  progress  and  bcrease,  it  must  come 
to  an  eminent  fulfilment  of  Christ's  request,  m  John  xvii.  23,  "  That  they  all 
may  be  one^  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  In 
this  view,  those  ele£t^CTeatU£es..\duch  must  be  looked  uwm  as  tbe-end  of-all-the  "*  ' 
rgt^of  the  creatiohT  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  dura- 
tion,  and  as  such  made  God's  end,  must  be  viewed  as  beinj^,  as  it  were,  one  with 
God.  They  were  respected  as  brought  home  to  him,  united  with  him,  center- 1 
ing  most  perfectlv  in  him,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  him ;  so  that  his  res- 
pect to  them  finally  coincides  and  becomes  one  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
himself.  The  interest  of  the  creature,  is,  as  it  were,  Grod's  own  interest,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  relation  and  union  to  God.  Thus  the  interest  of  a 
man's  family  is  looked  upon  as  the  same  vrith  his  own  interest ;  because  of  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  him  ;  his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict  union  with 
him.  But  consider  God's  elect  creatures  with  respect  to  their  eternal  duration, 
so  they  are  infinitely  dearer  to  God,  than  a  man's  family  is  to  him.  What  has 
been  said,  shows  that  as  all  things  are  from  God  as  their  first  cause  and  foun- 
tain ;  so  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in  their  progress  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him  through  all  eternity  :  which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  first  cause  i^ 
their  last  end. 


SECTION    IV. 


Some  objections  considered  which  may  be  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  what 
has  been  said  of  God's  making  himself  his  last  end. 

Objection  1.  Some  may  object  against  what  has  been  said,  as  inconsistent 
with  God's  absolute  independence  and  immutability,  particularly  the  represen- 
tation that  has  been  made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a  communication  of 
his  fulness  and  emanations  of  his  own  glory,  as  being  his  own  most  glorious  and 
complete  state.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  does  not  well  consist  with  God's 
being  self-existent  from  all  eternity,  absolutely  perfect  in  himself,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  infinite  and  independent  good.  And  that  in  general,  to  suppose  that 
God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  suppose  that  he 
aims  at  some  interest  or  happiness  of  his  own,  not  easily  reconcilable  with  his 
being  happy,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  himself.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that 
God  needed  any  thing  ;  or  that  the  goodness  of  his  creatures  could  extend  to 
him  ;  or  that  they  could  be  profitable  to  him  ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  should 
make  himself,  and  his  own  interest,  his  highest  and  last  end  in  creating  the  world ; 
and  there  would  be  some  reason  and  ground  for  the  preceding  discourse.  But 
seeing  that  God  is  above  all  need  and  all  capacity  of  being  added  to  and  ad- 
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vanced,  made  better  and  happier  in  any  respect ;  to  what  purpose  shouM  God 
make  himself  his  end ;  or  seek  to  advance  himself  ir  any  respect  by  any  of  his 
works  ?  How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  God  should  do  such  great  things 
with  a  view  to  obtain  what  he  is  already  most  perfectly  possessed  of,  and  was 
so  from  all  eternity ;  and  therefore  cannot  now  possibly  need,  nor  with  any 
color  of  reason  be  supposed  to  seek  ? 

Answer  1.  Many  have  wrong  notions  of  God's  happiness,  as  resulting  from 
his  absolute  self-suincience,  independence,  and  immutability.  Though  it  be 
true,  that  God's  glory  and  happiness  are  in  and  of  himself,  are  infinite  and  can- 
not be  added  to,  unchangeable,  for  the  whole  and  every  part  of  which  he  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  creature  ;  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow,  nor  is  it 
«true,  that  God  has  no  real  and  proper  delight,  pleasure  or  happiness,  in  any  of 
his  acts  or  communications  relative  to  the  creature ;  or  effects  he  produces  in 
them ;  or  in  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  creature's  qualifications,  dispositions,  actions 
and  state.  God  may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  or  happiness  in  seemg 
the  happy  state  of  the  creature  ;  yet  this  may  not  be  different  from  his  delight 
•in  himself ;  being  a  delight  in  his  own  infinite  goodness ;  or  the  exercise  of  that 
glorious  propensify  of  his  nature  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself,  and  so  grati- 
^ing  this  mclination  of  his  own  heart  This  delight  which  God  has  in  his 
creature's  happiness,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  what  God  receives  from 
the  creature.  For  it  is  only  the  effect  of  his  own  work  m,  and  communications 
to  the  creature,  in  making  it,  and  admitting  it  to  a  participation  of  his  fulness. 
As  the  sun  receives  nothmg  from  the^i^wel  that  receives  its  light,  and  shines 
only  by  a  participation  of  its  brightness. : 

With  respect  also  to  the  creature's  holiness  :  God  may  have  a  proper  de- 
light and  joy  in  imparting  this  to  the  creature,  as  gratifying  hereby  his  inclina- 
tion, to  communicate  of  his  own  excellent  fulness.  God  may  delight  with  true 
and  great  pleasure  in  beholding  that  beauty  which  is  an  image  ana  communica- 
tion of  his  own  beauty,  an  expression  and  manifestation  of  nis  own  loveliness. 
And  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  instance  of  his  happmess  not  being  in  and  from 
himself,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himself,  or  delights  and  has 
pleasure  in  his  own  beauty.  If  he  did  not  take  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  beauty,  it  would  rather  be  an  evidence  that  he  does  not  delight  in  his  own 
beauty  ;  that  he  hath  not  his  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  his  own  beauty  and 

Eerfection.  So  that  if  we  suppose  God  has  real  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the 
oly  love  and  praise  of  his  samts,  as  the  image  and  communication  of  his  own 
holmess,  it  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pleasure  he  has  in  him- 
self ;  but  is  truly  an  instance  of  it 

And  with  respect  to  God's  being  glorified  in  this  respect,  that  those  perfec- 
tions wherein  his  glory  consists,  are  exercised  and  expressed  m  their  proper  and 
corresponding  effects  ;  as  his  vnsdom  in  wise  designs  and  well  contrived  works 
— his  power  m  great  effects — his  justice  in  acts  of  righteousness — his  goodness 
in  communicating  happiness ;  and  so  his  showing  forth  the  gloiy  of  his  own 
nature,  in  its  being  exercised,  exhibited,  communicated,  known,  and  e^eemed ; 
his  having  delight  herein  does  not  argue  that  his  pleasure  or  happmess  is  not  in 
himself,  and  his  own  glory ;  but  the  contrary.  Tms  is  the  necessary  consequence 
I  of  his  delighting  in  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that  he  deUghts  in  the  emanation  and 
I     effulgence  of  it 

Nor  do  any  of  these  things  argue  any  dependence  in  God  on  the  creature 
for  happiness.    Though  he  has  real  pleasure  m  the  creature's  holiness  and  hap- 

finess ;  yet  this  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  the  creature, 
'or  these  things  are  what  he  gives  the  creature.    They  are  wholly  and  entirely 
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from  bim.  Therefore  they  are  nothmg  that  they  give  to  God  by  which  they 
add  to  him.  His  rejoicing  therein,  is  rather  a  rejoicmg  in  his  own  acts,  and  his 
own  glory  expressed  in  those  acts,  than  a  joy  denved  from  the  creature.  God's 
joy  is  dependent  on  nothing  besides  his  own  act,  which  he  exerts  with  an  abso- 
lute and  independent  power.  And  yet,  in  some  sense  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
God  has  the  more  delight  and  pleasure  for  the  holiness  and  happmess  of  his 
creatures.  Because  God  would  be  less  happy,  if  he  was  less  good :  or  if  he  had 
not  that  perfection  of  nature  which  consists  m  a  propensity  of  nature  to  difiuse 
of  his  own  fulne^  And  he  would  be  less  happy,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  his  goodness,  and  lus  other  perfections  in  their 
proper  effects.  But  he  has  complete  happiness,  because  he  has  these  perfections, 
and  cannot  be  hindered  in  exercising  and  displaying  them  in  their  proper  effects. 
And  this  surely  is  not  thus,  because  he  is  dependent ;  but  because  he  is  indepen* 
dent  on  any  other  that  should  hinder  him. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  nothinjg  that  has  been  said  is  in  the  least  incon- 
sistent with  those  expressions  in  the  Scnpture  that  signify  that  man  cannot  be 
profitable  to  God  ;  that  he  receives  nothing  of  us  by  any  of  our  wisdom  and 
rijghteousness.  For  these  expressions  plainly  mean  no  more  than  that  Grod  is 
auolutely  independent  of  us ;  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  no  stock  from 
whence  we  can  give  to  God  ;  and  that  no  part  of  his  happiness  originates  from 
man. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  pleasure  that  God  hath  in  / 
those  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  rather  a  pleasure  in  diffusing  and* 
communicating  to  the  creature,  than  in  receiving  from  the  creature.  Surely,  it 
is  no  argument  of  indigence  in  God,  that  he  is  inclmed  to  communicate  of  his 
infimte  fulness.  It  is  no  argument  of  the  emptiness  or  deficiency  of  a  fountain, 
that  it  is  inclmed  to  overflow. — Another  thing  signified  by  these  expressions  of 
Scripture  is,  that  nothing  that  is  from  the  creature,  adds  to  or  alters  God^s  hap- 
piness, as  tliough  it  were  changeable  either  by  increase  or  diminution.  Nor 
does  any  thing  mat  has  been  advanced  in  the  least  suppose  or  infer  that  it  does, 
or  is  it  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  eternity,  and  most  absolute  immutability 
of  God's  pleasure  and  happiness. — For  though  these  communications  of  God, 
these  exercises,  operations,  effects  and  expressions  of  his  glorious  perfections, 
which  God  rejoices  in,  are  in  time  ;  yet  his  joy  in  them  is  without  beginning  or 
change.  They  were  always  equally  present  in  the  divine  mind.  He  beheld  * 
them  with  equal  clearness,  certainty  and  fulness  in  every  respect,  as  he  doth  now. 
They  were  always  equally  present ;  as  with  him  there  is  no  variableness  or  suc- 
cession. He  ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  them  perfectly  in  his  own  independent 
and  immutable  power  and  will.  And  his  view  of,  and  joy  in  them  is  eternally, 
absolutely  perfect,  unchangeable  and  independent  It  cannot  be  added  to  or 
diminished  by  the  power  or  will  of  any  creature  ;  nor  is  in  the  least  dependent 
on  any  thing  mutable  or  contingent 

2.  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  answer,  but  still  insist  on  the 
objection ;  let  them  consider  whether  they  can  devise  any  other  scheme  of  (Jod's 
last  end  in  creating  the  world,  but  what  will  be  equally  obnoxious  to  this  objec- 
tion in  its  full  force,  if  there  be  any  force  in  it  For  if  God  had  any  last  end  in 
creating  the  world,  then  there  was  something,  in  some  respect  future,  that  he 
aimed  at,  and  designed  to  bring  to  pass  by  creating  the  world  :  something  that 
was  agreeable  to  his  inclination  or  will ;  let  that  be  his  own  glory,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  or  what  it  will.  Now  if  there  be  something  that  God  seelra  as 
agreeable,  or  gratefdl  to  him,  then  in  the  accomplishment  of  it  ne  is  gratified.  If 
the  last  end  which  he  seeks  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  be  truly  a  thing  grate- 
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fill  to  him  (as  certauily  it  is  if  it  be  truly  his  end  and  truly  the  object  of  his  will), 
then  it  is  what  he  takes  a  real  delight  and  pleasure  in.  But  then  according  to 
the  argument  of  the  objection,  how  can  he  have  any  thing  future  to  desire  or 
seek,  who  is  already  perfectly,  eternally  and  immutablv  satisfied  in  himself? 
What  can  remain  for  him  to  take  any  delight  in  or  to  be  further  gratified  by, 
whose  eternal  and  unchangeable  delight  is  m  himself  as  his  own  complete  ob- 

£'  ct  of  enjoyment  ?    Thus  the  objector  will  be  pressed  with  his  own  objection  ; 
t  him  embrace  what  notion  he  will  of  God's  end  in  the  creation.     And  I  think 
he  has  no  way  left  to  answer  but  that  which  has  been  taken  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  let  what  will  be  God's  last 

end,  that,  he  must  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  in :  whatever  be  the  proper 

object  of  his  will,  he  is  gratified  in.     And  the  thing  is  either  grateful  to  him  in 

itself;  or  for  something  else  for  which  he  wills  it :  and  so  is  his  further  end. 

But  whatever  is  God's  last  end,  that  he  wills  for  its  own  sake  ;  as  grateful  to 

him  m  itself;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  that  which  he  truly  delights 

in ;  or  in  which  he  has  some  degree  of  true  and  proper  pleasure.    Otherwise 

we  must  deny  any  such  thing  as  will  in  God  with  respect  to  any  thing  brought 

^  to  pass  m  time;  and  so  must  deny  his  work  of  creation,  or  any  work  ofnis 

V  providence  to  be  truly  voluntary.     But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that 

God's  works  in  creating  and  governing  the  world,  are  properly  the  fruits  of 

his  will,  as  of  his  understanding.     And  irthere  be  any  such  thing  at  all,  as  what 

we  mean  by  acts  of  will  in  God ;  then  he  is  not  incufferent  whether  his  will  be 

fulfilled  or  not.    And  if  he  is  not  indifferent,  then  he  is  truly  gratified  and 

pleased  m  the  fulfilment  of  his  will :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  has  a 

pleasure  in  it     And  if  he  has  a  real  pleasure  in  attaining  his  end,  then  the 

attainment  of  it  belongs  to  his  happiness.    That  in  which  God's  delight  or 

pleasure  in  any  measure  consists,  his  happiness  in  some  measure  consists.    To 

H  suppose  that  God  has  pleasure  in  things,  that  are  brought  to  pass  in  time,  only 

11  figuratively  and  metaphorically;  is  to  suppose  that  he  exercises  will  about 

these  things,  and  makes  them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God's  creatures  and  not  himself,  to  be  his  last 
end,  is  a  doctrine  the  farthest  fix)m  bavin?  a  favorable  aspect  on  God's  absolute 
self-sufiicience  and  independence.  It  far  less  agrees  therewith  than  the  doctrine 
against  which  this  is  objected.  For  we  must,  conceive  of  the  efficient  as  de- 
pending on  his  ultimate  end.  He  depends  on  this  end,  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions 
and  pursuits ;  so  that  he  fails  in  all  hb  desires,  actions  and  pursuits,  if  he  fails 
of  his  end. — Now  if  God  himself  be  his  last  end,  then  in  his  dependence  on  his 
end,  he  depends  on  nothing  but  himself.  If  all  thin^  be  of  him,  and  to  him, 
and  he  the  first  and  the  last,  this  shows  him  to  be  all  in  all :  he  is  all  to  himself. 
He  goes  not  out  of  himself  in  what  he  seeks ;  but  his  desires  and  pursuits  as 
they  originate  from,  so  they  termmate  in  himself;  and  he  is  dependent  on  none 
but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of  his  exercises  or  operations.  But 
if  not  himself,  but  tlie  creature,  be  his  last  end,  then  as  he  depends  on  his  last 
end,  he  is  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  creature. 

Objrction  2.  Some  may  object,  that  to  suppose  that  God  makes  himself 
his  highest  and  last  end,  is  dishonorable  to  him ;  as  it  in  effect  supposes,  that 
God  does  every  thing  from  a  selfish  spirit  Selfi^ness  is  looked  upon  as  mean 
and  sordid  in  the  creature ;  unbecoming  and  even  hateful  in  such  a  worm  of  the 
dust  as  man.  We  should  look  upon  a  man  as  of  a  base  and  contemptible  charac- 
ter, that  should  in  every  thing  he  did,  be  governed  by  selfish  principles ;  should 
make  his  private  interest  his  governing  aim  in  all  his  conduct  in  life.  How  far 
then  should  we  be  from  attributing  any  such  thing  to  theSupreme  Being,  the 
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blessed  and  only  potentate .  Does  it  not  become  us  to  ascribe  to  him,  the  most 
noble  and  generous  dispositions ;  and  those  qualities  that  are  the  most  remote 
from  eveiy  thing  that  is  private,  narrow  and  sordid  ? 

Answer  1.  Such  an  objection  must  arise  from  a  veiy  ignorant  or  inconsider^ 
ate  notion  of  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and  the  virtue  of  generosity.  If  by  selfish- 
ness be  meant,  a  disposition  in  any  being  to  regard  himself;  this  is  no  otherwise 
vicious  or  unbecoming,  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude ;  and  so  the  public 
weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  interest.  Among  created  beings  one 
single  person  must  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  gen- 
erauty ;  and  so  his  interest  as  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  interest 
of  the  whole  system :  tlierefore  in  them,  a  disposition  to  prefer  self,  as  if  it 
were  more  than  all,  Ls  exceeding  vicious.  But  it  is  vicious  on  no  other  account 
than  as  it  is  a  disposition  that  does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
that  which  is  indeed  the  greatest  good.  And  a  disposition  in  any  one  to  for^o 
his  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  no  further  exceUent,  no  further  worthy 
the  name  of  generosity  than  it  is  a  treating  things  according  to  their  true  value ; 
a  prosecuting  something  most  worthy  to  be  prosecuted ;  an  expression  of  a  dis- 

edition  to  prefer  someUiing  to  self-interest,  that  is  indeed  preferable  in  itself, 
ut  if  God  be  indeed  so  great,  and  so  excellent  that  all  other  beings  are  as  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  all  other  excellency  be  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity  in  comparison  of  his ;  and  God  be  omniscient,  and  infallible,  and  perfect- 
ly knows  that  he  is  infinitely  the  most  valuable  being ;  then  it  is  fit  that  hb 
li^art  should  be  agreeable  to  this,  which  is  indeed  the  true  nature  and  proportion 
of  thin^,  and  agreeable  to  this  infallible  and  all  comprehendin<r  understand- 
ing which  he  has  of  them,  and  that  perfectly  clear  light  in  which  he  views 
them ;  and  so  it  is  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  value  hunself  infinitely  more  - 
than  his  creatures. 

2.  In  created  bein^,  a  regard  to  self-intert'St  may  properly  be  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  public  welfare ;  because  tlie  private  interest  of  one  person  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good  ;  at  least  it  may  be  so  in  the  apprehension  of 
that  person.  That,  which  this  pei^on  looks  upon  as  his  interest  may  interfere 
with,  or  oppose  the  general  good.  Hence  his  private  interest  may  be  regarded 
and  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  public.  But  this  cannot  be  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  author  and  head  of  the  whole  system,  on  whom  all  abso- 
lutely depend  ;  who  is  the  fountain  of  being  and  good  to  the  whole.  It  is  more 
absurd  to  suppose  that  his  interest  sliould  be  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  uni- 
versal s}'stem,  than  that  the  welfare  of  the  head,  heart,  and  vitals  of  the  natural 
body,  should  be  opposite  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  And  it  is  impossible  that 
God,  who  is  ommiscient,  should  apprehend  the  matter  thus,  viz.,  his  interest,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the  whole. 

3.  God's  seeking  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  supposed,  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures, or  any  possibility  of  being  so ;  tliat  it  is  a  kind  of  regard  to  himself  that 
inclines  him  to  seek  the  good  of  his  creatures.  It  is  a  regard  to  himself  that 
disposes  him  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself.  It  is  such  a  delight  in  his 
own  internal  fulness  and  glory?  that  disposes  him  to  an  abundant  efiusion  and 
emanation  of  that  glory.  The  same  disposition,  that  inclines  him  to  delight  in 
his  glory,  causes  him  to  delight  in  the  exhibitions,  expressions  and  communica- 
tions of  it.  This  is  a  natural  conclusion.  If  there  were  any  person  of  such  a 
taste  and  disposition  of  miml,  that  the  brightness  and  light  of  the  sun  seemed 
unlovely  to  him,  he  would  be  willing  that  the  sun's  brightness  and  light  should 
be  retained  within  itself :  but  they,  that  delight  in  it,  to  whom  it  appears  lovely 
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and  glorious^  will  esteem  it  an  amiable  and  glorious  thing  to  have  it  difibsed 
and  conmiunicatedtlirough  the  world. 

Here  by  the  w^ay  it  ma^  be  properly  considiered,  whether  some  writers  are 
not  chargeable  with  inconsistence  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  whereas  they  speak 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  making  himself  his  own  highest  and  last  end,  as 
though  this  were  an  ignoble  selfishness  in  God ;  when  ind^  he  only  is  fit  to  be 
made  the  highest  end,  by  himself  and  all  other  beings ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
*  highest  Being,  and  infinitely  greater  and  more  womiy  than  all  others. — Yet 
with  regard  to  creatures  who  are  infinitely  less  worthy  of  supreme  and  ultimate 
regard,  they  (in  effect  at  least)  suppose  that  they  necessarily  at  all  times  seek 
their  own  happiness,  and  make  it  their  ultimate  end  in  all,  even  their  most  virtu- 
ous actions :  and  that  this  principle,  regulated  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  as 
leadisg  to  that  which  is  their  true  and  highest  happiness,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue  and  everv  thing  that  is  morally  good  and  excellent  in  them. 

Objection  3.  To  what  has  been  supposed,  that  God  makes  himself  his  end 
in  this  way,  viz.,  in  seeking  that  his  sloiy  and  excellent  perfection  should  be 
known,  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  m  b]^  his  creatures,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  seems  unworthy  of  God.  It  is  considered  as  below  a  truly  gieat  man, 
to  be  much  influenced  m  his  conduct,  by  a  desire  of  popular  applause.  The 
notice  and  admiration  of  a  gazing  multitude,  would  be  esteemed  out  a  low  end, 
to  be  aimed  at  by  a  prince  or  philosopher,  in  any  great  and  noble  enterprise. 
How  much  more  is  it  unworthy  the  great  God,  to  peiform  his  magnificent  works, 
e.  g.,  the  creation  of  the  vast  universe,  out  of  regard  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  worms  of  the  dust :  that  the  displays  of  his  magnificence  may  be  gazed 
at,  and  applauded  by  those  who  are  infinitely  more  beneath  him,  than  the 
meanest  rabble  are  boieath  the  greatest  prince  or  philosopher. 

This  objection  is  spacious.  It  hath  a  show  of  argument :  but  it  vnll  appear 
to  be  nothing  but  a  show-— if  we  consider, 

1.  WheSier  or  no  it  be  not  worthy  of  God,  to  regard  and  value  what  is 
excellent  and  valuable  in  itself^  and  so  to  take  pleasure  in  its  existence. 

It  seems  not  liable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could  be  nothing  future,  or  no 
future  existence  worthy  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  God,  and  so  worthy  to  be 
made  his  end,  if  no  future  existence  was  valuable  and  worthy  to  be  brought  to 
effect  If  when  the  world  was  not,  there  was  any  possible  fiiture  thing  fit  and 
valuable  in  itself,  I  think  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  of  it  must  be  so.  Understanding  smd  vnll  are  the  highest  kind  of  created 
existence.  And  if  they  be  valuable,  it  must  be  in  their  exercise.  But  the 
highest  and  most  excellent  kind  of  their  exercise,  is  in  some  actual  knowledge 
and  exercise  of  will.  And  certainly  the  most  excellent  actual  knowledge  and 
will,  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  And 
the  most  true,  excellent  knowledge  of  God  is  the  knowledge  of  his  gloiy  or 
moral  excellence,  and  the  most  excellent  exercise  of  the  will  consists  in  esteem 
and  love,  and  a  delight  in  his  glory.  If  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy 
to  be,  or  any  thing  that  ever  was  future  is  worthy  of  existence,  such  a  communi- 
cation of  divine  fulness,  such  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  divine  glory  is 
worthy  of  existence.  But  if  nothing  that  ever  was  future  was  worthy  to  exist, 
then  no  future  thing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  by  God  in  creating  the  world. 
And  if  nothing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  in  creation,  then  nothing  was  worthy 
to  be  God's  end  in  creation. 

If  God's  own  excellency  and  glory  is  worthy  to  be  highly  valued  and  delighted 
in  by  him,  then  the  value  and  esteem  hereof  by  others,  is  worthy  to  be  regarded 
by  him ;  for  this  is  a  necessary  consequence.    To  make  this  plain,  let  it  be  con- 
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flideFed  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  another.  If  we  highly 
value  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we 
shall  approve  of  and  like  others'  esteem  of  them ;  and  shall  disapprove  and 
dislike  the  contempt  of  them.  If  these  virtues  are  truly  valuable,  they  are 
worthy  that  we  should  thus  approve  others'  esteem,  and  disapprove  their  con- 
tempt of  them.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  any  being's  own 
qualities  or  attributes.  If  he  highly  esteems  them,  and  greatly  delights  in  them, 
he  will  naturally  and  necessari^  love  to  see  esteem  of  them  in  others,  and  dis- 
like their  disesteem  And  if  the  attributes  are  worthy  to  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  being  who  hath  them,  so  is  the  esteem  of  them  in  others  worthy  to  be 
proportionably  approved  and  r^arded.  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether 
it  be  unfit  that  God  should  be  displeased  with  contempt  of  hhnself.  If  not,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  this,  l^ere 
is  the  same  reason  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the  proper  love,  esteem  and 
honor  of  himself. 

The  matter  may  be  also  cleared,  by  considering  what  it  would  become  us 
to  approve  and  value  with  respect  to  any  public  society  we  belong  to,  e.  g.,  our 
nation  or  country.  It  becomes  us  to  love  our  country,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
us  to  value  the  just  honor  of  our  country.  But  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to 
value  and  desire  for  a  friend,  and  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to  desire  and  seek 
for  the  community,  the  same  does  it  become  God  to  value  and  seek  for  himself; 
i.  e.,  on  supposition  it  becomes  God  to  love  himself  as  well  as  it  does  men  to 
love  a  friend  or  the  public ;  which  I  think  has  been  before  proved. 

Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be  adverted  to.  1.  That  in 
God,  the  love  of  himself,  and  the  love  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  distinguished, 
as  in  man,  because  God's  being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all.  His  existence, 
being  infinite,  must  be  equivalent  to  universal  existence.  And  for  the  same 
reason  that  public  aflfection  in  the  creature  is  fit  and  beautiful,  God's  regard  to 
himself  mast  be  so  likewise.  2.  In  God,  the  love  of  what  is  fit  and  decent,  or 
the  love  of  virtue,  cannot  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  love  of  himself.  Be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  that  wherein  all  virtue  and  holiness  does  primarily  and 
chiefly  consist,  and  God^s  own  holiness  must  primarily  consist  in  the  love  of 
himself,  as  was  before  observed.  And  if  God's  holiness  consists  in  love  to  him- 
self, then  it  will  imply  an  approbation  of,  and  pleasedness  with  the  esteem  and 
love  of  him  in  others ;  for  a  being  that  loves  himself,  necessarily  loves  love  to 
himself.  If  holiness  in  God  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  himself,  holiness  in  the 
creature  must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to  him.  And  if  God  loves  holiness  in  him- 
self, he  must  love  it  in  the  creature. 

Virtue,  by  such  of  the  late  philosophers  as  seem  to  be  in  chief  repute,  is 

F>laced  in  public  aflfection  or  general  benevolence.  And  if  the  essence  of  virtue 
ies  primarily  in  this,  then  the  love  of  virtue  itself  is  virtuous  no  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  implied  in,  or  arises  irom  this  public  aflfection,  or  extensive  benevolence 
of  mind.  Because  if  a  man  truly  loves  the  pubUc,  he  necessarily  loves  love  to 
the  public. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  if  universal  benevolence  in  the  highest 
sense,  be  the  same  thing  with  benevolence  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  in  effect 
universal  being,  it  will  follow,  that  love  to  virtue  itself  is  no  otherwise  virtuous, 
than  as  it  is  implied  in  or  arises  from  love  to  the  Di\Tne  Being.  Consequently 
(jod's  own  love  to  virtue  is  implied  in  love  to  himself;  and  is  virtuous  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  arises  from  love  to  himself.  So  that  God's  virtuous  dis- 
position, appearing  in  love  to  holiness  in  the  creature,  is  to  be  resolved  into 
the  same  thin&:  ^ith  love  to  himselfl  And  consequ^tly  whereinsoever  he 
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makes  virtue  lus  end,  he  makes  himself  his  end. — ^In  fine,  Ood»  being  as  it  were, 
an  all  comprehending  Being,  all  his  moral  perfections,  as  his  holiness,  justice, 
grace  and  benevolence  are  some  way  or  other  to  be  resolved  into  a  supreme  and 
infinite  regard  to  himself;  and  if  so  it  will  be  eas^  to  suppose  that  it  becomes 
him  to  make  himself  his  supreme  and  last  end  in  his  works. 

I  would  here  observe  by  the  way,  that  if  any  insist  that  it  becomes  Grod  to 
love  and  take  delight  in  the  virtue  of  his  creatures  for  its  ovni  sake,  in  such  h 
manner  as  not  to  love  it  from  r^rd  to  himself,  and  that  it  supposeth  too  mud 
selfishness  to  suppose  that  all  Gcd's  delight  in  virtue  is  to  be  resolved  into  deligh' 
in  himself:  this  will  contradict  a  former  objection  against  God's  taking  plea 
sure  in  communications  of  himself,  viz.,  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  perfect^  mde 
pendent  and  self-sufficient,  therefore  all  his  happiness  and  pleasure  consists  ii 
the  enjoyment  of  himself.  For  in  the  present  objection  it  is  insisted  that  it  be> 
comes  God  to  have  some  pleasure,  love  or  delight  in  virtue  distinct  from  hi& 
delight  in  himself.  So  that  if  the  same  persons  make  both  objections,  they 
must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

2,  In  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  upon,  as  to  God's  creatures  whose 
esteem  and  love  he  seeks,  being  infinitely  inferior  to  God  as  nothing  and  vanity ; 
I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  in 
itself  is  fit  and  amiable,  even  in  those  that  are  infinitely  below  him.    If  there  be 

*  infinite  grace  and  condescension  in  it,  yet  these  are  not  unworthy  of  God,  but 
infinitely  to  his  honor  and  gloiy. 

They  who  insist  that  God's  own  glory  was  not  an  ultimate  end  of  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  but  that  all  that  he  had  any  ultimate  regard  to  was  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures ;  and  suppose  that  he  made  his  creatures,  and  not  himself, 
ids  last  end,  do  it  under  a  color  of  exalting  and  magnifying  God's  benevolence 
and  love  to  his  creatures. — But  if  his  love  to  them  be  so  great,  and  he  so  highly 
values  them  as  to  look  upon  them  worthy  to  be  his  end  in  all  his  great  works  as 
they  suppose ;  they  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  in  supposing  that  God 
has  so  little  value  for  their  love  and  esteem.  For  as  the  nature  of  love,  es- 
pecially great  love,  causes  him  that  loves  to  value  the  esteem  of  the  person 
beloved ;  so  that  God  should  take  pleasure  in  the  creature's  just  love  and  es- 
teem will  follow  both  from  God*s  love  to  himself  and  his  love  to  his  creatures. 
If  he  esteem  and  love  himself,  he  must  approve  of  esteem  and  love  to  lumself, 
and  disapprove  the  contrary.  And  if  he  loves  and  values  the  creature,  he  must 
value  and  take  delight  in  their  mutual  love  and  esteem,  because  he  loves  not 
because  he  needs  them. 

3.  As  to  what  is  alleged  of  its  being  unworthy  of  great  men  to  be  governed 
in  their  conduct  and  achievements  by  a  regard  to  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  I  would  observe,  what  makes  their  applause  to  be  worthy  of  so  little  re- 
gard, is  their  ignorance,  giddiness  and  injustice.  The  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude very  frequently  is  not  founded  on  any  just  view  and  understanding  of 
things,  but  on  humor,  mistake,  folly  and  unreasonable  affections.  Such  applause 
is  truly  worthy  to  be  disr^arded.    But  it  is  not  beneath  a  man  of  the  greatest 

•  dignity  and  wisdom,  to  value  the  wise  and  just  esteem  of  others,  however  infe- 
rior to  him.  The  contrary,  instead  of  being  an  expression  of  greatness  of  mind, 
would  show  a  haughty  and  mean  spirit  it  is  such  an  esteem  in  his  creatures 
only,  that  God  ham  any  regard  to :  for  it  is  such  an  esteem  only  that  is  fit  and 
amiable  in  itsel£ 

Objection  4.  To  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his  ultimate  end  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  derogates  from  the  freeness  of  his  goodness,  in  his  benefi- 
cence to  his  creature^  and  from  their  obligations  to  gratitude  for  the  good 
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communicated.  For  if  God,  in  conunnnicating  his  fulness,  makes  himself  and 
not  the  creatures,  his  end ;  then  what  good  he  does,  he  does  for  himself  and 
not  for  them ;  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  theirs. 

Answee.  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  emanation  of  the  divine 
fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  opposition,  or  made  the  opposite  parts  of  a  dis- 
junction. Nor  ou^ht  God's  ^loiy  and  the  creature's  good  to  be  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  property  and  entirely  distinct,  as  they  are  in  the  objection.  This 
supposeth,  that  God's  having  respect  to  his  glory,  and  the  communication  of* 
good  to  his  creatures,  are  things  altogether  dmerent :  That  God's  communica- 
ting his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for  them,  are  things  standing  in  a 
proper  disjunction  and  opposition.  Whereas  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  full  and  perfect  views  of  God  and  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  above 
us,  it  is  probable  it  would  appear  very  clear  to  us,  £at  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  entirely  distinct,  are  implied 
one  in  the  other.  That  God,  in  seeking  his  gloiy,  therein  seeks  the  good  of  his 
creatures.  Because  the  emanation  of  his  gloir  (which  he  seeks  and  delights  in, 
as  he  delights  m  himself  and  his  own  eternal  glory)  implies  the  communicated 
excellency  and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Ami  that  in  communicating  his  ful- 
ness for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself.  Because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so 
much  in  union  and  communion  with  himselfl  God  is  their  good.  Their  excel-  « 
lency  and  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  emanation  and  expression  of  God^s  glory. 
God,  in  seekmg  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself,  and  in  seeking  him- 
self, i.  e.  himself  diffused  and  expressed  ( wh^ch  he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his 
own  beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glory  and  happiness. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  if  we  consider  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
he  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency  and  happiness  in  his  creating  the  world ; 
viz.,  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  creature's  glory  and  happiness  during  the 
whole  of  the  designed  eternal  duration  of  the  world  he  was  about  to  create ; 
which  is  in  greater  and  greater  nearness  and  strictness  of  union  with  himself,  * 
and  greater  and  greater  communion  and  participation  iirith  him  in  hb  own  glo- 
ry and  happiness,  in  constant  progression,  throughout  all  etermty.  As  the 
creature's  good  was  viewed  in  this  manner  when  God  made  the  world  for  it, 
viz.,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  and  the  eternally 
progressive  union  and  communion  with  him ;  so  the  creature  must  be  viewed 
as  in  infinite  strict  union  with  himself.  In  this  view  it  appears  that  God's  re- 
spect to  the  creature  in  the  whole,  unites  with  his  respect  to  himself.  Both  re- 
gards are  like  two  lines  which  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be  separate,  but  aim 
nnally  to  meet  in  one,  both  being  directed  to  the  same  centre.  And  as  to  the 
good  of  the  creature  itself,  if  viewed  in  its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  progres- 
sion, it  must  be  viewed  as  infinite ;  and  so  not  only  being  some  communication 
of  God's  glory,  but  as  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  same  thing  in  its  infi- 
nite fulness.  The  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  an 
identity  with  God.  And  if  any  good,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  beheld  as  infinite, 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  thing  from  God's  own  mfinite  glory. 

The  apostle's  discourse  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  to  men,  Eph.  v.  25,  to 
the  end,  leads  us  thus  to  think  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church,  as  coinciding 
with  his  love  to  himself,  by  virtue  of  the  strict  union  of  the  church  with  him. 
Thus, "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church.  So  ought 
men  to  love  their  wives,  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth 
himself,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church ;  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones." 
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Now  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  manner  of  God's  seeking  the 
good  of  the  creatures,  or  in  his  disposition  to  communicate  of  his  own  fiuness 
to  them,  that  at  all  derogates  from  the  excellence  of  it,  or  the  creature's  obli- 
gation. 

God's  disposition  to  communicate  good,  or  to  cause  his  own  infinite  fulness 
to  flow  forth,  is  not  the  less  properly  called  God's  goodness,  because  the  good 
that  he  communicates,  is  something  of  himself;  a  commmiication  of  his  own 

•  glo^y  s^cl  what  he  delights  in  as  he  delights  in  his  own  glory.  The  creature 
has  no  less  benefit  by  it ;  neither  has  such  a  disposition  less  of  a  direct  tendency 
to  the  creature's  benefit ;  or  the  less  of  a  tendency  to  love  to  the  creature,  when 
the  creature  comes  to  exist  Nor  is  this  disposition  in  God  to  communicate  of 
and  diffuse  his  own  eood,  the  less  excellent,  because  it  is  implied  in  his  love 
and  regard  to  himself.  For  his  love  to  himself  does  not  imply  it  any  other- 
wise, than  as  it  implies  a  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  and  excellent  The  ema- 
nation of  Grod^s  glory,  is  in  itself  worthy  and  excellent,  and  so  God  delights  in 

I  it ;  and  his  delight  m  this  excellent  thing,  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or 
his  own  fulness  ;  because  that  is  the  fountain,  and  so  the  sum  and  comprehen- 
sion of  every  thing  that  is  excellent.  And  the  matter  standing  thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  things  cannot  derogate  from  the  excellency  of  this  disposition 
in  God,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  fulness,  or  communication  of  good  to  the 
creature. 

Nor  does  God's  inclination  to  commumcate  good  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  firom 
regard  to  himself,  or  dehght  in  his  own  ^lory,  at  all  diminish  the  freeness  of 
his  beneficence  in  this  communicatioiL  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  particu- 
larly in  what  ways  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  may  be  inconastent  with 
the  freeness  of  beneficence.    And  I  conceive  there  are  only  these  two  ways : 

1.  When  any  does  good  to  another  from  confined  self-love,  that  is  opposite 
to  a  general  benevolence.  This  kind  of  self-love  is  properly  called  selfishness. 
In  some  sense,  the  most  benevolent,  generous  person  m  the  world,  seeks  his 
own  happiness  in  doing  good  to  others,  because  he  places  his  happiness  in  their 
good.  His  mind  is  so  enlarged  as  to  take  them,  as  it  were,  into  hmiself.  Thus, 
when  they  are  happy,  he  feels  it,  he  partakes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their 
happiness.  This  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  benefi- 
cence, that  on  the  contrary,  free  benevolence  and  kindness  consists  in  it.  The 
most  free  beneficence  that  can  be  m  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a  confined 
selfishness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  general  benevolence,  or  love  to  beings  in 
general. 

But  now,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  such 

•  confined  selfishness  in  him,  or  a  love  to  himself,  opposite  to  general  benevo- 
lence. It  is  impossible,  because  he  comprehends  all  entity,  and  all  excellence 
in  his  own  essence.    The  first  Being,  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  is  in  effect, 

'  Being  in  general  ;  and  comprehends  universal  existence,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore. God,  in  his  benevolence  to  his  creatures,  caimot  have  his  heart  enlarged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in  beings  that  he  finds,  who  are  originally  out  of 
himself,  distinct  and  independent  This  cannot  be  in  an  infinite  being,  who 
exists  alone  from  eternity.  But  he,  from  his  gfoodness,  as  it  were  enlarges 
himself  in  a  more  excellent  and  divine  manner.  This  is  by  communicating  and 
difiiising  himself;  and  so  instead  of  finding,  making  objects  of  his  benevolence ; 
not  by  taking  into  himself  what  he  finds  distinct  from  himself,  and  so  partak- 
ing of  their  good,  and  being  happy  in  them,  but  by  flowing  forth,  and  express- 
ing himself  in  them,  and  m^ng  them  to  partake  of  him,  and  rejoicing  in  him- 
seu*  expressed  in  them,  nnd  communicated  to  them. 
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2.  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  that  derogates  from 
the  freeness  of  the  goodness,  is  doine  good  to  others  from  dependence  on  them 
for  the  good  we  need  or  desire ;  wmch  dependence  obliges.  So  that  in  our 
beneficence  we  are  not  self-moved,  but  as  it  were  constrained  by  somethii^ 
without  ourselves.  But  it  has  been  particularly  shown  already,  that  Grod^ 
making  himself  his  end,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  ai^es  no  de- 
pendence, but  is  consistent  with  absolute  independence  and  self-sumcience.  • 

And  I  would  here  observe,  that  there  is  something  in  that  disposition  in  God 
to  communicate  goodness,  which  shows  him  to  be  independent  and  self-moved 
in  it,  in  a  manner  that  is  pecuUar,  and  above  what  is  in  the  beneficence  of  crea- 
tures. Creatures,  even  the  most  gracious  of  them,  are  not  so  independent  and 
self-moved  in  their  goodness,  but  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  it,  they  are  excited 
by  some  object  that  they  find  ;  something  appearii^  good,  or  m  some  respect 
worthy  of  regard,  presents  itself,  and  moves  their  kindness.  But  Grod,  being 
all  and  alone,  is  absolutely  self-moved.  The  exercises  of  his  communicative  dis- 
position are  absolutely  from  Mrithin  himself,  not  finding  any  thing,  or  any  object 
to  excite  them  or  draw  them  forth ;  but  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  in  die 
obiect,  and  the  very  being  of  the  object,  proceeding  from  the  overflowing  of  his 
fulness. 

These  things  show  that  the  supposition  of  God's  making  himself  his  last 
end,  in  the  manner  spoken  of,  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  creature's  obligation  • 
to  gratitude,  for  communications  of  good  it  receives.  For  if  it  lessen  its  obliga- 
tion, it  must  be  on  one  of  the  following  accounts.  Either,  that  the  creature  has  sot 
so  much  benefit  by  it,  or  that  the  disposition  it  flows  from  is  not  proper  goodness, 
not  having  so  direct  a  tendency  to  the  creature's  benefit,  or  that  the  disposition 
is  not  so  virtuous  and  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  that  the  beneficence  is  not  so  free 
But  it  has  been  observed  that  none  of  these  things  take  place,  with  regard  to 
that  disposition,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  excited  God  to  create  the 
world. 

I  confess  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  and  obscurity  in  the  close  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects,  and  a  great  imperfection  in  the  expressions  we  use  * 
concenung  them,  arising  unavoidably  from  the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  incomprehensibleness  of  those  things  that  are  divine.  Hence  revela- 
tion is  the  surest  guide  in  these  matters,  and  what  that  teaches  shall  in  the  next 
place  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  endeavors  used  to  discover  what  the 
voice  of  reason  is,  so  far  as  it  can  go,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way,  by  obvia- 
ting cavils  insisted  on  by  many ;  and  to  satisfy  us  that  what  the  Word  of  God 
savs  of  the  matter,  is  not  unreasonable,  and  thus  prepare  our  minds  for  a  more 
full  acquiescence  in  the  instructions  it  gives,  according  to  the  more  natural  and 
genuine  sense  of  words  and  expressions,  we  find  often  used  there  concerning 
this  subject 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WBEBEIN    IT    IS  INQUIRSD,  WHAT  IS   TO   BB   LEABNEO  FROM    THE    HOLT  SCKIPTURBI 
CONCBRNIMO  OOD's  LAST  END  IN  THE  CBEATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


SECTION    I. 


The  Scriptures  represeDt  Ood  as  making  himself  his  own  last  end  in  the  creation  of 

the  world. 

It  is  manifest^  that  the  Scriptures  speak,  on  all  occa^ons,  as  though  God 
made  himself  his  end  in  all  his  works ;  and  as  though  the  same  Being,  who  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  thin^  were  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all  things.  Thus 
in  Isa.  xliy.  6,  **  Thus  saith  Ae  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Grod." 
Chap.  xlviiL  12,  '<  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last''  Rey.  i.  8,  ^^  I  am  Alpha  and 
Ome^  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Verse  11,  ''  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last"  Verse  17,  **1  am  the  first  and  the  last"  Chap.  xxi.  6, 
^  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
erilL"  Chap.  xxiL  13,  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  bediming  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last" 

And  when  Qoi  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  and  the 
end  as  well  as  the  b^inning,  what  is  meant  (or  at  least  implied)  is,  that  as  he 
is  the  first  eflident  cause  aim  fomitain  from  whence  all  thmgs  originate ;  so  he 
» is  the  last  final  cause  for  which  they  are  made ;  the  final  term  to  which  tfiev  all 
tend  in  their  ultimate  issue.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  import  of  these 
expressions;  and  is  confirmed  by  other  parallel  passages;  as  Rom.  xi.  36, 
**  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things."  Col.  L  16,  "  For 
bv  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  whether  th^  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him."  Heb.  ii.  10,  "  For  it  be- 
came him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  thin^"  In  Prov.  xvi. 
4,  it  is  said  expressly,  *^  The  Lonl  hath  made  all  thmgs  for  hunself." 

And  the  manner  is  observable,  in  which  Grod  is  said  to  be  the  last,  to  whom, 
and  for  whom  are  all  things.  It  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  meet  and  suitable 
thing,  a  branch  of  his  glory ;  a  meet  prerogative  of  the  ejreat,  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Being ;  a  thing  becoming  the  dignity  of  him  who  is  irmnitely  above  all  other 
beings ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by  whom  they  consist,  and  in  compari- 
son wiUi  whom,  all  other  things  are  as  nothmg. 


SECTION   II. 


Wherein  some  positions  are  advanced  concerning  a  just  method  of  arguing  in  this 
affair,  from  what  we  And  in  holy  Scriptures. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  as  being 
for  God,  as  its  end.  What  remains  therefore  to  be  inquired  into,  is,  Which  vxiy 
do  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  end  ? 
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It  is  evident  that  Ood  does  not  make  his  existence  or  being  the  end  of  the 
creation ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  do  so  without  great  absuraity.  His  being 
and  existence  cannot  be  conceived  of  but  as  prior  to  any  of  God's  acts  or  de» « 
signs ;  they  must  be  presupposed  as  the  ground  of  them.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  in  this  way  that  God  makes  himself  nie  end  of  his  creating  the  world.  He 
cannot  create  the  world  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  existence ;  or  may  have 
such  attributes  and  perfections,  and  such  an  essence  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  give 
the  least  intimation  of  any  such  thing.  Therefore,  what  divine  effect,  or  what 
it  is  in  relation  to  God,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  to  be 
the  end  he  aimed  at  in  his  works  of  creation,  in  desigmng  of  which,  he  makes 
himself  his  end. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  drawing  just 
inferences  from  what  we  find  s^d  in  the  word  of  God  relative  to  this  matter ; 
so  to  open  the  way  to  a  true  and  definitive  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  I  would 
lay  down  the  following  positions. 

Position  1.  That  which  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  God's  ultimate  end  in 
his  works  of  providence  in  general,  we  may  justly  suppose  to  be  his  last  end  in 
the  woHc  of  creation. — ^This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before  (under  the 
fifth  particular  of  the  introduction)  which  I  need  not  now  repeat. 

rosrrroN  2.  When  any  thing  appears  by  the  Scripture  to  be  the  last  end  of 
some  of  the  works  of  God,  which  thing  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  result,  not 
only  of  this  work,  but  of  God's  worls  in  general ;  and  although  it  be  not 
mentioned  as  the  end  of  those  works^  but  only  of  some  of  them,  yet  being 
actually  the  result  of  other  works  as  well  as  that,  and  nothing  appears  peculiar, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  renders  it  a  fit,  and  beautiful  and  valuable  result 
of  those  particular  works,  more  than  of  the  rest;  but  it  appears  with  equal  rea- 
son desirable  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  all  works,  of  which  it  is  spoken  in 
the  word  of  Grod  as  (and  seen  in  fact  to  be)  the  effect ;  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  thing  to  be  the  last  end  of  those  other  works  also.  For  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  on  account  of  the  valuableness  of  the  effect,  that  it  is  made  the  end  of 
those  works  which  it  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  end ;  and  this  effect,  by  the 
supposition,  being  equally,  and  m  like  manner  the  result  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  same  value,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  woik, 
of  which  it  is  naturally  the  consequence,  m  one  case  as  well  as  in  another. 

Position  3.  The  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world,  being  also  (as 
was  before  observed)  the  last  end  of  all  God's  works  of  providence,  and  that 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  being  above  all  other  things  important,  we  may  well 
presume  that  this  end  will  be  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  word  of  God,  in  the  ac- 
count  it  gives  of  God's  designs  and  ends  in  his  works  of  providence — and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  any  particular  thing,  that  we  find  more  frequently  mentioned  m 
Scripture  as  God's  ultimate  aim  in  his  works  of  providence,  than  any  thing  else, 
this  IS  a  presumption  that  this  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  ia 
general,  and  so  the  end  of  the  work  of  creation. 

Position  4.  That  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God  to  be  his  last  end 
with  respect  to  the  moral  world,  or  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  and  db^osal 
of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  system,  and  in  the  moral  govcmnient  of  the 
world,  that  is  Gotl's  last  end  in  the  work  of  creation  in  general.  Because  it  is  • 
evident,  from  the  constitution  of  the  world  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  The  mani- 
mate  unintelligent  part  is  made  for  the  rational  as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared 
for  the  inhabitant  And  it  is  evident  also  from  reason  and  the  word  of  God, 
that  it  is  with  regard  to  what  is  moral  in  them,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  moral 
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^ood  in  them,  that  moral  agents  are  made  and  the  world  made  for  them.  But 
It  is  further  evident  that  whatsoever  is  the  last  end  of  that  part  of  creation  that 
is  the  end  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made, 
must  be  the  last  end  of  the  whole.  If  all  the  other  parts  of  a  watch  are  made 
for  the  hand  of  the  watch,  to  move  that  aright,  and  for  a  due  and  proper 
regulation  of  that,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  last  end  of  the  hand,  is  the  last 
end  of  the  whole  machine. 

Position  5.  That,  which  appears  from  the  Scripture  to  be  God's  last  end  in 
the  chief  work  or  works  of  his  providence,  we  may  well  determine  is  God's  last 
end  in  creating  the  world.  For  as  was  observed,  we  may  justly  infer  the  end 
of  a  thing  from  the  use  of  it.  We  may  justly  infer  the  ena  of  a  clock,  a  chariot, 
a  ship,  or  water  engine  from  the  main  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  God's  pro- 
vidence is  his  use  of  the  world  he  has  made.  And  if  there  be  any  work  or 
•works  of  providence  that  are  evidenUy  God's  main  work  or  works,  herein 
appears  and  consists  the  main  use  that  God  makes  of  the  creation. — From  these 
two  last  positions  we  may  infer  the  next,  viz. 

Position  6.  Whatever  appears  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  God's  last  end  in  his 
main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world,  that  we  justly  infer 
to  be  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Because,  as  was  just  now  ob- 
served, the  moral  world  is  the  chief  part  of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  rest ; 
and  God's  last  end  in  creating  that  part  of  the  world,  must  be  his  last  end  in 
the  creation  of  the  whole.  And  it  appears  by  the  last  position,  that  the  end  of 
God's  main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  them,  or  the  main  use  he  puts 
them  to,  shows  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  them ;  and  consequently  the 
main  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole  world. 

Position  7.  That  which  divine  revelation  shows  to  be  God's  last  end  with 
reqpect  to  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  or  which  are  according 
to  his  mind,  or  such  as  he  would  have  them  be ;  I  say  that  which  is  God's  bst 
end  vnth  respect  to  these  (i.  e.  his  last  end  in  their  being,  and  in  their  being 
good),  this  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  last  end  of  Grod's  creating  the  world. 
For  it  has  been  already  shown  that  God's  last  end  in  the  moral  part  of  creation 
must  be  the  end  of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that  part  of  the  moral  world  that 
are  good,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  moral  world  in  gen- 
eral. For  therein  consists  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  viz.,  in  its  fitness  to  answer 
its  end :  or,  at  least  this  must  be  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  that 
thing.  For  goodness  in  his  eyes  is  its  agreeableness  to  his  mind.  But  an 
agreeableness  to  his  mind  in  what  he  makes  for  some  end  or  use,  must  be  an 
agreeableness  or  fitness  to  that  end.  For  his  end  in  this  case  is  his  mind.  That 
vmich  he  chiefly  aims  at  in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  with  respect  to  that 
thing.  And  therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents,  who  are  fitted  for  the  end 
for  which  God  has  made  moral  agents :  as  they  are  good  machines,  instruments 
and  utensils  that  are  fitted  to  the  end  they  are  designed  for.  And  consequently 
that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  in  being  ^ood  they  are  fitted,  that  is  the 
•  chief  end  of  utensils.  So  that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  good  created 
moral  agents  in  being  good  are  fitted,  this  is  the  chief  end  of  moral  agents,  or 
the  moral  part  of  the  creation;  and  consequently  of  the  creation  in  general. 

Position  8.    That,  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the  intelligent  and  moral 

5 art  of  the  world  to  seek  as  their  main  end,  or  to  have  respect  to  in  that  they 
o,  and  regulate  all  their  conduct  by,  as  their  ultimate  and  highest  end,  that  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  them ;  and  con- 
sequently, by  position  fourth,  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole 
world.    A  mam  difference  between  the  intelligent  and  moral  parts,  and  the  rest 
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of  the  world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  capable  of  knowing  their  Creator, 
and  the  end  for  which  he  made  them,  and  capable  of  actively  complying  with 
his  design  in  their  creation  and  prpmotuig;^it ;  while  other  creatures  cannot  pro- 
mote the  design  of  their  creation,  only  passively  and  eventually.  And  seeing 
they  are  capable  of  knowmg  the  end  for  which  their  author  has  made  them, 
it  is  doubtless  their  duty  to  fall  in  vnth  it.  Their  wills  ought  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  in  mainly  seeking  the  same  as  theu-  last  end 
which  Ood  mainly  seeks  as  their  last  end.  This  must  be  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  with  respect  to  them.  And  we  must  suppose  that  God's  revealed  law, 
and  the  law  of  nature  agree ;  and  that  his  will,  as  a  lawgiver,  must  agree  with 
his  will  as  a  Creator.  Therefore  we  justly  infer,  that  the  same  thin^  which. 
Qod's  revealed  law  requires  intelligent  creatures  to  seek  as  their  last  and* 
greatest  end,  that  God  their  Creator  has  made  their  last  end,  and  so  the  end  of 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

Position  9.  We  may  well  suppose  that  what  seems  in  holy  Scripture  frcmi 
time  to  time  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  good  part 
of  the  moral  world,  so  that,  the  respect  and  relation  their  virtue  or  gocdness  has 
to  that  end,  is  what  chiefly  makes  it  valuable  and  desirable ;  I  say,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  to  be  the  thing  which  is  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  tlie- 
moral  world ;  and  so  by  position  fourth,  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  of 
the  goodness  of  a  thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thing.  Herein,  it  was  observed  before, 
must  consist  the  goodness  or  valuablencss  of  any  thing  in  the  eyes  of  him  that 
made  it  for  his  use,  viz.,  its  being  good  for  that  use,  or  good  with  respect  to  the 
end  for  which  he  made  it 

Position  10.  That  which  persons  who  are  described  in  Scripture  as  approved^ 
saints,  and  set  forth  as  examples  of  piety,  sought  as  their  last  and  highest  end 
in  the  things  which  they  did,  and  which  are  mentk>ned  as  parts  of  their  holy  con- 
versation, or  instances  of  their  good  and  approved  behavior ;  that  we  must  sup- 
pose, was  what  they  ought  to  seek  as  their  last  end  ;  and  consequently  by  the  • 
preceding  position  was  the  same  with  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Position  11.  That  wliich  appears  by  the  word  of  God  to  be  that  end  or 
event,  in  the  desire  of  which,  the  souls  of  the  good  parts  of  the  moral  world,  es- 
pecially of  the  best,  and  in  their  best  frames,  do  most  naturally  and  directly 
exercise  their  goodness  in,  and  in  expressing  of  their  desire  of  this  event  or  end. 
they  do  most  properly  and  directly  express  their  respect  to  God ;  we  may,  I 
say,  well  suppose,  that  event  or  end  to  be  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  goodness,  and  God's  chief  end  in  making  the  moral  world, 
smd  so  the  whole  world.  For  doubtless  the  most  direct  and  natural  desire  and 
tendency  of  a  spirit  of  true  goodness  in  the  good  and  best  part  of  the  moral 
world  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodness,  and  so  the  chief  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world.  And  in  what  else  can  the  spirit  of  true  respect  and  friendship  to 
God  be  expressed  by  way  of  desire,  than  desires  of  the  same  end,  which  God 
himself  chiefly  and  ultimately  desires  and  seeks  in  making  them  and  all  other 
thinOT  ? 

Position  12.  Since  the  holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  moral  world,  and  especially  of  all  the  good  part  of  it ;  the  chief  of  • 
God's  servants,  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  his  saints  and  angels,  and  set  forth  as 
the  chief  and  most  perfect  pattern  and  example  of  goodness ;  we  may  well  sop^ 
pose  by  the  foregoing  positions,  that  what  he  sought  as  his  last  end,  was  Qon 
last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
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SECTION    IIL 

Pardeular  texts  of  Scripture,  that  ehow  that  Gtod'a  ^ory  is  an  animate  End  of  the 

Creation. 

What  Qod  says  in  ba.  xlyiiL  11,  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  the  wa^ 
in  which  God  makes  himself  his  end  in  his  work  or  works  which  he  does  for  his 
own  sake,  is  in  making  his  ff^ory  his  end.  ^^  For  my  own  sake,  even  for  my 
own  sake  will  I  do  it    For  now  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  and  I  will  not 

r've  my.  glory  to  another/'  Which  is  as  much  as  to  sa^,  I  wiU  obtam  my  end, 
will  not  for^o  my  gloi^ :  another  shall  not  take  this  prize  from  me.  It  is 
pretty  evident  here,  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  which  seems  to  intend  the 
same  thing  (as  shall  be  observed  more  particularly  afterwards),  are  spoken  of 
as  his  last  end  in  the  great  work  mentioned,  not  as  an  inferior,  subordinate  end, 
subservient  to  the  mterest  of  others.  The  words  are  emphatical  The  emphasis 
and  repetition  constrain  us  to  understand  that  what  God  does,  is  ultimately  for 
his  own  sake :  ^^  For  my  oum  sake^  even  for  my  own  sake  will  I  do  it" 

So  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose 
fthat  the  way  in  which  all  things  are  to  Grod,  is  in  being  for  his  gloiy.  ^^  For 
«of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever.  Amen. '  In  the  preceding  context,  the  apostle  observes  the  mar- 
vellous disposals  of  divine  wisdom,  for  causing  all  things  to  be  to  him  in  their 
£nal  issue  and  result,  as  they  are  from  him  at  nrst,  and  governed  by  him.  His 
di&course  shows  how  Grod  contrived  and  brought  this  to  pass  in  his  disposition 
-of  things,  viz.,  by  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  \  leaving  the 
Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles ;  Bnd  in  what  he  would  hereafter  do  in  bringing 
in  the  Jews  with  the  ftilness  of  the  Gentiles ;  with  the  drcumstances  of  mese 
wonderful  works,  so  as  greatiy  to  show  his  justice  and  his  goodness,  magnify  his 
grace,  and  manifest  the  sovereignty  and  freeness  of  it,  and  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  all  on  him — and  then  in  the  four  last  verses,  breaks  out  into  a  most 
pathetic,  rapturous  exclamation,  expressing  Ins  ^eat  admiration  of  the  depth 
of  divine  wisdom  in  the  steps  he  takes  for  me  attaimne  his  end,  and  causing  all 
things  to  be  to  him  j  and  finally,  he  expresses  a  joyfiil  consent  to  God's  excel- 
lent design  in  all  to  glorify  himself,  in  saying,  '*  to  him  be  glory  forever ;"  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  all  things  are  so  wonderfully  ordered  for  his  glory,  so  let 
him  have  the  glory  of  all,  forevermore. 

2.  The  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  holy  Scripture  as  the  last  end  for  which 
that  part  of  the  moral  world  that  are  good  were  made.  Thus  in  Isaiah  xliii.  6, 
7,  "  I  will  say  to  the  North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back. — Bring 
my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  fit)m  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  every  one 
that  is  called  by  ray  name ;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed 
him,  yea,  I  have  made  him."  Isaiah  Ix.  21,  '^Thy  people  also  shall  be  all 
righteous.  They  shall  inherit  the  land  forever ;  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  slorified.^^  Chap.  Ixi  3,  "  That  they  may  be 
called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  he  glorified.^^ 
In  these  places  we  see  that  the  glory  of  Grod  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's 
saints,  the  end  for  which  he  makes  them,  L  e.  either  gives  them  being,  or  gives 
them  a  being  as  saints,  or  botL  It  is  said  that  God  has  made  and  formed  them 
to  be  his  sons  and  daughters,  for  his  oum  glory  ;  that  they  are  trees  of  his 
planting,  the  work  of  Us  han(b,  as  trees  of  righteousness,  that  he  might  he 
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flcrifiei.  And  if  we  consider  the  words,  eqpeciaLy  as  taken  with  the  conteict 
in  each  of  the  places,  it  will  appear  quite  unnatural  to  suppose  that  God's  glory 
is  here  spoken  of  only  as  an  end  inferior  and  subordmate  to  the  happiness  of 
God^s  people ;  or  as  a  prediction  that  God  would  create,  form  and  plant  them 
that  he  might  be  dorified,  that  so  God's  people  mi^ht  be  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  take  the  places  with  the  context,  they  will  appear  rather  as  promises 
of  making  God's  people  happy,  that  God  therein  might  he  glorified  So  is 
that  in  chapter  xliii.,  as  we  ^all  see  plainly  if  we  take  the  whole  that  is  said 
from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  It  is  wholly  a  promise  of  a  future,  great, 
and  wonderful  wonc  of  God's  power  and  grace,  delivering  his  people  from  all 
misery,  and  making  them  exceeding  happy  ;  and  then  the  end  of  all,  or  the 
sum  of  God's  design  in  all,  is  declared  to  be  God's  own  gloiy.  "  I  have  re- 
deemed thee,  I  have  called  Uiee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine.  I  will  be  with  thee. 
When  thou  walkest  through  theme  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  nor  the  flame  kindle 
tqpon  thee — thou  art  precious  and  honorable  in  my  sight.  I  will  ^ve  men  for 
thee,  and  people  for  tfiy  life.  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  my  sons 
from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  every  one  that  is  call- 
ed by  my  name,^^  fhave  created  hirnfor  my  glory.^^ 

So  it  plainly  is,  chapter  Ix.  21.  The  whole  chapter  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  promises  of  future,  exceeding  happiness  to  Grod's  church.  But  for  brevity^ 
take,  let  us  take  onl^  the  two  preceding  verses.  ^'  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
tliy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  ^ive  light  unto  thee ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  gloiy. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for 
the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light ;  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous;  they  shall  inherit  the  land 
forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,"  and  then  the  end 
of  all  is  added,  "  thai  I  might  he  glorified.^^  All  the  preceding  promises  are 
plainly  mentioned  as  so  many  parts  or  constituents  of  the  great  and  exceeding 
happiness  of  God's  people  ;  and  God's  glory  is  mentioned  rather  as  God's  end, 
or  the  sum  of  his  design  in  this  happiness,  than  this  happiness  as  the  end  of  this 
glory.  Just  in  like  manner  is  the  promise  in  the  third  verse  of  the  next  chap- 
ter. "  To  appoint  to  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  to  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  might  be  glorijied.^^  The  work  of  God  promised  to  be  effected,  is  plainly 
an  accomplishment  of  the  joy ,  gladness  and  happiness  of  God's  people,  instead 
of  their  mourning  and  sorrow ;  and  the  end  in  which  the  work  issues,  or  that  in 
which  God's  design  in  this  work  is  obtained  and  summed  up,  is  his  glory.  Tliis 
proves  by  the  seventh  position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Jer.  xiii.  11:"  For  as  a  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord ;  that  they  might  be  unto 
me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glori/y  but  they 
would  not  hear."  That  is,  God  sought  to  make  them  to  be  his  own  holy  peo- 
)»le ;  or,  as  the  apastle  expresses  it,  his  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works ; 
that  so  they  might  be  a  glory  to  him,  as  girdles  were  used  in  those  days  for 
ornament  and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of  dignity  and  honor.*  Which  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  places  observed  before,  that  speai  of  the  church  as  the  glory  of  Christ 

Now  when  Go<I  speaks  o(  himself,  as  seeking  a  peculiar  and  holy  people 
for  himself,  to  be  for  his  glory  and  In^nor,  as  a  man  that  seeks  an  ornament  and 

*  See  verse  9,  and  also  IsmiaU  iii.  24,  zxii.  «1,  and  ixiil  10.    2  Sam.  xviii.  11.    Exod.  xxriii.  8. 
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badge  of  bciior  tor  his  glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  understand  it  merely  of  a  subor- 
£nate  end,  as  though  God  had  no  respect  to  himself  in  it,  but  only  the  good  of 
others.  If  so,  the  comparison  would  not  be  natural ;  for  men  are  commonly 
wont  to  seek  their  own  glory  and  honor  in  adorning  themselves,  and  dignifying 
themselves  with  badges  of  honor,  out  of  respect  to  themselves. 

The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  tai^ht,  Enh.  xliv.  23,  "  Having  predestinated 
OS  to  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  himself,  according  to  the 
goodpleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

The  same  may  be  argued  from  Isaiah  xliv.  23,  *'  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed 
Jacob,  he  hath  glorified  himself  in  Israel."  And  chapter  xlix.  3,  "  Thou  art 
my  servant  Jacob,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified."  John  xvii.  10,  "  And  all  mme 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,  and  I  am  glorified  in  them."  2  Thess.  L  10, 
"  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  Verses  1 1,  12,  "  Where- 
fore also  we  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  Grod  would  count  you  worthy  of  his 
calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power ;  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye 
in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  The  Scripture  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  God's  glory,  as  thoueh  it  were 
his  ultimate  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  moral  part  of  the  creation ;  andthat  end, 
in  a  respect  and  relation  to  which  chiefly  it  is,  that  the  value  or  worth  of  their 
virtue  consists.  As  in  Phil.  i.  10,  11,  "  That  ye  may  approve  things  that  are 
excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and  without  oflTence  till  the  day  of  Christ: 
being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God."  Here  the  apostle  shows  how  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness in  them  are  valuable  and  how  they  answer  their  end,  viz.,  in  being  "  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God."  John  xv.  8,  "  Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified,  that  ve  bear  mucn  fruit"  Signifying  that  by  this  means  it  is, 
that  the  great  end  of*^  religion  is  to  be  answered.  And  in  1  Peter  iv.  11,  the 
apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  regulate  all  their  religious  performances,  with 
reference  to  that  one  end.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  abilit)r  which  God  giveth,  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified ;  to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion  forever  and 
ever.  Amen."  And  from  time  to  time,  embracing  and  practising  true  religion, 
and  repentmg  of  sin,  and  turning  to  holiness,  is  expressed  by  glorifying  God, 
as  though  that  were  the  sum  and  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Rev.  xi.  13,  "  And 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand ;  and  the  remnant  were 
affrighted,  and  gave  rfory  to  the  God  of  heaven."  So,  Rev.  xiv.  6, 7,  "  And 
I  saw  another  angel  ny  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  ffospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ; — saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  fear  Grod, 
and  give  glory  to  him."  As  though  this  were  the  sum  and  end  of  that  virtue 
and  religion,  which  was  the  grand  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  everywhere 
through  the  world.  Rev.  xvi.  9,  "  And  repented  not,  to  give  him  glory." 
Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  did  not  forsake  their  sins  and  turn  to  true  re- 
ligion, that  God  might  receive  that  which  is  the  great  end  he  seeks,  in  the 
religion  he  requires  of  meiL  See  to  the  same  purpose.  Psalm  xxii.  21 — ^23, 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  xxiv.  15,  xxv.  3,  Jer.  xiii.  15,  16,  Dan.  v.  23,  Rom.  x^'.  5,  6. 

And  as  die  exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in  Christians  is  summarily 
expressed  by  their  glorifying  God ;  so  when  the  good  influence  of  this  on  others, 
as  bringing  them  by  the  example  to  turn  to  the  ways  and  practice  of  true  good- 
ness, is  spoken  of,  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Matth.  v.  16,  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  seang  your  good  works,  may  glo- 
rify your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."     1.  Pet  iL  12,  **  Having  your  conver- 
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Bation  honest  among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  speak  evil  against  yon  as 
evil  doerSy  they  may  by  your  good  worlds  which  they  behold,  glorily  God  in  the 
Jay  of  visitation.*' 

That  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodness,  or  righteousness,  is  answered  in 
God's  glory  being  attained,  is  supposed  in  the  objection  which  the  apostle 
makes,  or  supposes  some  will  make,  in  Rom.  iii.  7 :  *^  For  if  the  truth  of  God 
hath  more  aoounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I  judged  as  a  an- 
ner  ?"  L  e.,  seeing  the  great  end  of  righteousness  is  answeral  by  my  sin,  in  < 
God's  being  glorified,  why  is  my  sin  condemned  and  punished ;  and  why  is 
not  my  vice  equivalent  to  virtue  f 

And  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  that  wherein  consists  the  value  and 
end  of  particular  graces ;  as  of  futh.  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  '*  He  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  Oirough  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
iSod."  Phil.  iL  11,  "That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.''  Of  repentance.  Josh.  vi.  19,  "  Give, 
I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him." 
Of  Charity ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19, "  With  this  grace,  which  is  administered  bv  us,  to 
the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  declaration  of  your  ready  mind."  ihaiJcs- 
giving  and  praise ;  Luke  vii.  18,  "  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger."  Psahn  1.  23,  "  Whoso  offereth  praise  glo* 
nfieth  me,  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  will  I  show  the 
salvation  of  God"  Concerning  which  last  place  it  may  be  observed,  God  here 
seems  to  say  this  to  such  as  abounded  in  their  sacrifices  and  outward  cermonies 
of  religion,  as  taking  it  for  granted,  and  as  what  they  knew  already,  and  sup- 
posed m  their  religious  performances,  that  the  end  of  all  religion  was  to  glorify 
God.  They  supposed  they  did  this  in  the  best  manner,  in  offering  a  mmtitu^ 
of  sacrifices  (see  the  preceding  part  of  the  Psalm).  But  here  God  corrects  this 
mistake,  and  informs  that  this  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  attained  this  way,  but 
in  offering  the  more  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise  and  a  holy  conversation. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice :  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his."  Here  not  only  is  glorify- 
ing God  spoken  of,  as  what  summarily  comprehends  the  end  of  that  religion 
and  service  of  God,  which  is  the  end  of  Christ's  redeeming  us ;  but  here  I 
would  further  remark  this,  that  the  apostle  in  this  place  urges,  that  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought  for  God,  that  we  might  be  his ;  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  act  as  if  we  were  our  own,  but  as  God's ;  and  should  not  use 
the  members  of  our  bodies,  or  faculties  of  our  souls  for  ourselves,  as  making 
ourselves  our  end,  but  for  God,  as  making  him  our  end.  And  he  expresses 
the  way  in  which  we  are  to  make  God  our  end,  viz.,  in  making  his  glory  our 
end :  "  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  arc  his." 
Here  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  though  Christians  are  indeed  required  to 
make  God's  glory  their  end  ;  yet  it  is  but  as  a  subordinate  end,  as  subservient 
to  their  own  happiness,  as  a  higher  end  ;  for  then  in  acting  chiefly  and  ulti- 
mately for  their  own  selves,  they  would  use  themselves  more  as  their  own,  than 
as  God's;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  ■ 
and  the  argument  lie  is  upon ;  which  is,  that  we  should  give  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  away  from  ourselves  to  God,  and  use  ourselves  as  his,  and  not  our  own, 
acting  for  his  sake,  and  not  our  own  sakes.  Thus  it  is  evident  by  Position  9, 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  for  which  he  created  the  world. 

4.  There  are  some  things  in  the  word  of  God,  that  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  requires  of  men,  that  they  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory,  as  Uieir  high- 
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est  and  last  end  in  what  they  do.  As  particularly  the  passage  last  mentioDed* 
This  appears  from  what  has  been  just  now  observed  upon  it  The  same  may 
be  argued  from  1  Cor.  x.  30 :  "  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  dory  of  God."  And  1  Pet  iv.  11,  '\  That  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorilGied  ;'^  wUch  was  mentioned  before.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  Christ  requires  hb  followers  should  de^e  and  seek  God's  gloiy  in  the  first 
place,  and  above  all  things  else,  from  that  prayer  which  he  gave  nis  disciples,  as 
the  pattern  and  rule  for  me  direction  of  his  followers  in  their  prayers,  llie  first 
petition  of  which  is,  ^*  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Which  in  Scnpture  language 
IS  the  same  with  ^'  glorified  be  thy  name ;"  as  is  manifest  from  Lev.  x.  3,  Ezdc 
xxviiL  22,  and  many  other  places.  Now  our  last  and  highest  end  is  doubtless 
what  should  be  first  m  our  desires,  and  consequently  first  in  our  prayers ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  argue,  that  since  Christ  directs  that  God's  glory  should  be  first  in 
our  pr^ers,  therefore  this  is  our  last  end.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  concli> 
sion  of  the  Lord's  jjrayer, "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  dory." 
Which,  as  it  stands  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  implies  Uiat  we 
desdre  and  ask  all  these  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  each  petition,  with  a  sub- 
ordination, and  in  subservience  to  the  dominion  and  glory  of  God ;  in  which  all 
*onr  desires  ultimately  terminate,  as  their  last  end.  God's  glory  and  dominion 
are  the  two  first  things  mentioned  in  the  prayer,  and  are  the  subject  of  the  first 
half  of  the  prayer ;  and  they  are  the  two  last  things  mentioned  in  the  same 

frayer,  in  its  conclusion :  and  God's  gloiy  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  prayer 
'rom  these  things  we  may  argue,  according  to  Position  8,  that  God's  glory 
b  the  last  end  of  the  creation. 

5.  The  glory  of  God  appears,  by  the  account  given  in  the  word  of  Grod,  to 
be  that  end  or  event,  in  the  earnest  desires  of  which,  and  in  their  delight  in 
which,  the  best  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  when  in  their  best  frames,  do  mosi 
naturally  express  the  direct  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  true  goodness,  and  give 
vent  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of  their  heart,  and  do  most  properly 
and  directly  testify  their  supreme  respect  to  their  Creator.  This  is  the  way  ii/ 
which  the  holy  apostles,  from  time  to  time,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercises  o\ 
their  piety,  and  expressed  and  breathed  forth  their  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beine. 
Rom.  xi.  36,  "  To  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Chap.  xvL  f.v, 
"  To  God  only  wise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever.  Amen."  G&J.  i. 
4,  5,  "  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  pr <?s- 
ent  evil  world,  acording  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father,  to  whom  be  giory 
forever  and  ever.  Amen."  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me 
from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  to  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Eph.  iii.  21,  "  Unto  him  be  dory  in  the 
church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  worlcl  without  end."  Heb.  xiii.  21, 
"  Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Phil.  iv. 
20,  "  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father,  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  2 
Pet.  iii.  18,  "  To  him  be  glorjr  both  now  and  forever.  Amen."  Jude  25, 
"  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Rev.  i.  5,  6,  **  Unto  him  that  loved  us  &c. — to 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  It  was  in  this  way  that 
holy  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  vented  the  ardent  tendencies  and  desires 
of  his  pious  heart  1  Chron.  xvi.  28, 29,  "  Give  imto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of 
the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  dory  and  strength ;  give  unto  the  Lord  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name."  We  have  much  the  same  expressions  again,  Psa). 
xxix.  1,  2,  and  Ixix.  7,  8.  See  also,  Psal.  Ivii.  5,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  cxv.  1.  So  the 
whole  church  of  God,  through  all  parts  of  the  earth.    Isa.  xliL  10 — 12.    In 
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like  manner  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  express  the  piety  of  their  hearts. 
Rev.  iv.  9,  11,  and  v.  11—14,  and  vii.  12.  Inis  is  the  event  that  the  hearts 
of  the  seraphim  especially  exult  in,  as  appears  by  Isa.  vi.  2,  3,  '^  Above  it  stood 
the  seraphmi.  And  one  cried  unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.'*  So  at  the  burth  of  Christ, 
Luke  iL  14,  '^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  holy  persons  in  earth  and  heaven,  in  thus  express-  « 
ing  their  desires  of  the  glory  of  God,  have  respect  to  it,  not  merely  as  a  subordi- 
nate end,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  else;  but  as  that  which  they  look 
upon  in  itself  valuable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  so.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  in  these  ardent  exclamations,  they  are  only  giving  vent  to  their  vehement 
boievolence  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  expressmg  their  earnest  desires  that 
God  mkht  be  glorified,  that  so  his  subjects  may  be  made  happy  by  the  means. 
It  is  evident  it  is  not  so  much  love,  either  to  themselves,  or  fellow  creatures, 
which  they  express,  as  their  exalted  and  supreme  regard  to  the  most  high  and 
infinitely  dorious  Being.  When  the  church  says, "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  0 
Jehovah,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,"  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  she  only* 
desires  that  God  may  have  glory,  as  a  necessary  or  convenient  means  of  theur 
own  advancement  and  felicity.  From  these  things  it  appears,  by  the  eleventh 
position,  that  God's  glory  is  tihe  end  of  the  creation. 

6.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  Christ  sought  God*s  glory,  as  his 
highest  and  last  end.  John  vii.  18,  ''  He  that  q)eaketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his 
own  glory  ;  but  he  that  seeketh  his  gloiy  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and 
no  unrighteousness  is  in  him."  When  Christ  says,  he  did  not  seek  his  own 
glory,  we  cannot  reasonably  understand  him,  that  he  had  no  regard  to  his  own 
gloiy,  even  the  glor}*  of  the  himian  nature  ;  for  the  glory  of  that  nature  was  part 
of  the  reward  promised  him,  and  of  the  joy  set  before  him.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand him,  that  this  was  not  his  ultimate  aim ;  it  was  not  the  end  that  chief!}' 
governed  his  conduct ;  and  therefore  when,  in  opposition  to  this,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  sa}'s,  "  But  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the 
same  is  true,"  &c.,  it  Ls  natural  from  the  antithesis  to  understand  him,  that  this 
was  his  ultimate  aim,  his  supreme  govemingend.  John  xii.  27,  28,  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  1  say  ?  Tather,  save  me  from  this  hour  : 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  tliy  name."  Christ 
was  now  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  expected  in  a  few  days  there  to  be  crucified , 
and  the  prospect  of  his  last  sufferings,  in  this  near  approach,  was  very  terrible 
to  him.  Under  this  distress  of  mind,  in  so  terrible  a  view,  he  supports  himself 
with  a  prospect  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings,  viz.,  God's 

florj'.  Now,  it  is  the  end  that  supports  the  agent  in  any  difficult  work  that 
e  undertakes,  and  above  all  others,  his  ultimate  and  supreme  end.  For  this  is 
above  all  others  valuable  in  his  eyes ;  and  so,  sufficient  to  countervail  the  diffi- 
cult}- of  the  means.  That  is,  the  end,  which  is  in  itself  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
him,  which  ultimately  terminates  his  desires,  is  the  centre  of  rest  and  support ; 
and  so  must  be  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  the  delight  and  comfort  he  has  m  his 
prospects,  with  respect  to  his  work.  Now  Christ  has  his  soul  straitened  and 
distressed  with  a  view  of  that  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
work,  which  was  just  at  hand.  Now  certainly  if  his  mind  seeks  support  in  the 
conflict  from  a  view  of  his  end,  it  must  most  naturally  repair  to  the  highest  end, 
which  is  the  proper  fountain  of  all  support  in  this  case.  We  may  well  suppose, 
that  when  his  soul  conflicts  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties, 
it  would  resort  for  support  to  the  idea  of  his  supreme  and  ultimate  end,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  the  support  and  comfort  he  has  in  the  means,  or  the  work.    The  same 
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thing,  viz.,  Christ's  seeking  the  glory  of  God  as  his  ultimate  end,  is  manifest  by 
what  Christ  says,  when  he  comes  yet  nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  last  sufferings,  in 
that  remarkable  prayer,  the  last  he  ever  made  with  his  disciples,  on  the  evening 
before  his  crucifixion ;  wherein  he  expresses  the  sum  of  his  aims  and  desires.  His 
first  words  are,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may 
glorify  thee."  As  this  is  his  first  request,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  his  supreme 
request  and  desire,  and  what  he  ultimately  aimed  at  m  all.  If  we  consider  what 
follows  to  the  end,  all  the  rest  that  is  said  m  the  prayer,  seems  to  be  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  this  great  request 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Jesus  Christ  sought 
the  gloiy  of  Grod  as  his  highest  and  last  end ;  and  that  therefore,  by  portion 
twelfth,  this  was  God*s  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

7.  It  is  manifest  from  Scripture,  that  God's  glory  is  the  last  end  of  that  great 
■  work  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  manifest 
from  what  is  just  now  observed,  of  its  being  the  end  ultimately  sought  bv  Jesus 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  And  if  we  further  consider  the  texts  mentioned  in  the 
proof  of  that,  and  take  notice  of  the  context,  it  will  be  very  evident,  that  it  was 
what  Christ  sought  as  his  last  end,  in  that  ^eat  work  which  he  came  into  the 
world  upon,  vi2:.,  to  procure  redemption  for  his  people.  It  is  manifest  that  Christ 
professes  in  John  vii.  18,  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but 
the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him.  He  means  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory, 
but  me  gloiy  of  him  that  sent  him,  in  the  work  of  his  ministry  ;  the  work  he 
performed,  and  which  he  came  into  the  world  to  perform,  and  which  his  Father 
sent  him  to  work  out,  wluch  is  the  work  of  redemption.  And  with  respect  to 
that  text,  John  xu.  27,  28,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  Christ  comforted 
himself  in  the  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  hb  work,  which  was  the  work 
of  redemption,  in  the  prospect  of  that  whicn  he  had  respect  to,  and  rejoiced  in, 
as  the  highest,  ultimate  and  most  valuable  excellent  end  of  that  work,  which  he 
set  his  heart  upon,  and  delighted  most  in.  And  in  the  answer  that  the  Father 
made  him  from  heaven  at  that  time,  m  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse,  **  I  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again,"  the  meaning  plainly  is,  that  God  had 
glorified  his  name  in  what  Christ  had  done,  in  the  work  he  sent  him  upon,  and 
would  glorify  it  again,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  what  he  should  further  do, 
and  m  me  success  thereof.  Christ  shows  that  he  understood  it  thus,  in  what  he 
says  upon  it,  when  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  wondering  at  the  voice  ;  some 
8a]ing,  that  it  thundered,  others,  that  an  angel  spake  to  him.  Christ  says, 
"  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes."  And  then  he  says 
(exulting  in  the  prospect  of  this  glorious  end  and  success), "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world  ;  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out,  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  In  the  success  of  the  same  work 
of  redemption,  he  places  his  own  glory,  as  was  observed  before,  in  these  words, 
in  the  23d  and  24th  verses  of  the  same  chapter :  ^^  The  hour  is  come,  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  acorn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit" 

So  it  is  manifest  that  when  he  seeks  his  own  and  his  Father's  glory,  in  that 
prayer,  John  xvii.  (which,  it  has  been  observed,  he  then  seeks  as  his  last  end), 
he  seeks  it  as  the  end  of  that  great  work  he  came  into  the  world  upon,  which 
he  is  now  about  to  finish  in  his  death.  What  follows  through  the  whole  pray- 
er, plainly  shows  this  ;  and  particularly  the  4th  and  5th  verses.  *^  I  have 
S:lonfied  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
0.    And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self."    Here  it  is 
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pretty  plain  that  declaring  to  his  Father,  that  he  had  glorified  him  on  earth,  and 
onishea  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do,  meant  that  he  had  finished  the  work 
which  God  ^ve  him  to  do  for  this  end,  viz.,  that  he  might  be  glorified.  He 
bad  now  finished  that  foundation  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  lay  for  his 
glory.  He  had  laid  a  foundation  for  his  Father's  obtaining  his  will,  and  the 
utmost  that  he  designed.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  God's  glory  was  the 
utmost  of  his  desi^,  or  his  ultimate  end  in  this  great  work. 

And  it  is  mamfest  by  John  xiiL  31, 32,  that  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  his 
own  glory,  are  what  Christ  exulted  in,  in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  suf- 
ferings, when  Judas  was  gone  out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his  heart  was  main- 
ly  set  upon,  and  supremely  delighted  in.  ^^  Therefore  when  he  was  eone  out, 
Jesus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If 
Grod  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  liim  in  hims&,  and  shall  straight- 
way elorify  him." 

That  the  glory  of  God  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
is  confirmed  by  the  song  of  the  angels  at  Christ's  birth.  Luke  ii.  14,  ^'  Glory 
to  God  m  the  highest,  and  on  eartn,  peace  and  good  will  towards  men."  It 
must  be  supposed  that  they  knew  what  was  God's  last  end  in  sending  Christ  into 
the  world  :  and  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  his  incarnation,  their 
minds  would  he  most  taken  up  with,  and  would  most  rejoice  in  that  which  was 
most  valuable  and  glorious  m  it ;  which  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  that 
which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate  end.  And  we  may  further  suppose,  that  the 
thing  which  chiefly  engaged  their  minds,  as  what  was  most  glorious  and  joyiiil 
m  the  affair,  is  what  would  be  first  expressed  in  that  song  which  was  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and  exultation  of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  m  PhiL  ii.  6 — 11,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  xiL 
23,  28,  and  xiii.  31,  32,  and  xvii.  1,  4,  6,  '^  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross : 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  &c.,  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. ^^  So  Grod's  glory,  or  the 
praise  of  his  glory,  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Eph. 
t  3,  &C.,  '^  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessing  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ :  according 
as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him. — Havmg  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren— to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,^^  And  in  the  continuance  of  the 
same  discourse  concerning  the  redemption  of  Christ,  in  what  follows  in  the 
same  chapter,  God's  glory  is  once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  g^eat  end  of  alL 
Several  things  belongmg  to  that  great  redemption  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
verses ;  such  as  God's  great  wisdom  in  it,  verse  8.  The  clearness  of  light  grants 
ed  through  Christ,  verse  9.  God's  gathering  together  in  one,  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  in  Christ,  verse  10.  God's  givmg  the  Christians  that  were 
first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the  Jews,  an  interest  in  this 
great  redemption,  verse  11.  Then  the  great  end  is  added, verse  12.  "That 
we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory y  who  first  trusted  in  Christ"  And  then 
is  mentioned  the  bestowing  of  the  same  great  salvation  on  the  Gentiles,  in  its 
beginning  or  first  fruits  in  the  world,  and  in  the  completing  it  in  another 
world,  in  tiie  two  next  verses.  And  then  the  same  great  end  is  added  again  : 
"  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  goipel  of 
Vol.  n.  30 
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Smr  salvation ;  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed^  ye  were  sealed  with  the 
oly  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  imtil  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  pmt^hased  possession,  unto  the  praise  of  his  ghryJ'  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  much  in  the  same  manner,  in  2  Cor.  iy.  14,  16,  **  He  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you.  For  all  things  are  for  your  sake,  that  the  abundance  of  grace  might 
through  the  thanksdving  of  many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God.^* 

The  same  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament P^.  hodx.  9,  ^  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy 
name;  dehver  us  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  So  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  Isa.  xhv.  23,  ^'  Sing,  0  ye  hea- 
vens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth :  break  forth 
into  singing,  ye  mountains,  0  forest,  and  every  tree  therein ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himself  in  Israel."  Thus  the  works  of  creation 
are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  attaining  of  the  same  end,  by  the  redemption  of 
Qod's  people,  that  the  angels  rejoiced  at,  when  Christ  was  bom.  See  also 
chap,  xlviih  10,  11,  and  xliv.  3. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  gloiy  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption, — which  is  the  chief  work  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world, 
as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  Scripture :  the  whole  universe  being  put  in  sub- 

Etion  to  Jesus  Christ ;  all  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  being  subject  to 
Q,  as  executing  this  office ;  and  put  under  him  to  that  end,  that  all  things  may 
be  ordered  by  him,  in  subservience  to  the  great  desgns  of  his  redemption ;  all 
power,  as  he  says,  being  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  may  give 

•  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  has  given  him  ;  and  he,  being  exalted  far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  mi^t  and  dominion,  and  made  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church.  The  angels  bemg  put  in  subjection  to  him,  that  he 
may  employ  them  all  as  ministering  spirits,  for  the  good  of  them  that  shall  be 
the  heirs  of  his  salvation  ;  and  all  things  being  so  governed  by  their  Redeemer 
for  them  that  all  things  are  theirs,  whether  things  present  or  things  to  come ; 
and  all  (jod's  works  of  providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  Scripture  history,  or  that  are  foretold  in  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, being  evidently  subordinate  to  the  great  purposes  and  ends  of  this  great 
work.     And  besides,  the  work  of  redemption  is  that  work,  by  which  good  men 

'  are,  as  it  were,  created,  or  brought  into  being,  as  good  men,  or  as  restored  to 
holiness  and  happiness.  The  work  of  redemption  is  a  new  creation,  according 
to  Scripture  representation,  whereby  men  are  brought  into  a  new  existence,  or 
are  made  new  creatures. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  according  to  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  positions, 
that  the  glonr  of  God  is  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

8.  The  Scriptiu-e  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  God's  gloiy  is  his  last  end  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  work!  in  general.  This  nas  been  already  shown 
concerning  several  things  that  belong  to  Grod's  moral  government  of  the  world. 
As  particularly,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  dispensations, 
in  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  I  have  also  observed  it,  vnth 
respect  to  the  outy  which  God  requires  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government, 
in  requiring  them  to  seek  his  glory  as  their  last  end.  And  this  is  actually  the 
last  end  of  the  moral  goodness  required  of  them ;  the  end  which  gives  their 
moral  goodness  its  chief  value.  And  also,  that  it  is  what  that  person  which 
God  has  set  at  the  head  of  the  moral  world,  as  its  cluef  governor,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  seeks  as  his  chief  end.  And  it  has  been  shown,  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
for  which  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  are  made,  or  have  th^ 
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existence  as  good.  I  now  further  observe,  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  worshii>  and  ordinances  of  God  among  mankind.  Hag. 
i.  8|  ^'  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house;  and  I  wm 
take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glokifed,  saith  the  Loan."  This  is  spoken  of 
as  the  end  of  God's  promises  of  rewards,  and  of  their  fulfilment  2  Cor.  i.  20, 
*^  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,  to  the  glory 
of  God  by  us."  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  die  end  of  the  execution  of  God's  • 
threatenings,  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  Num.  xiv.  20 — 23,  ^*  And  the  Lord 
said,  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word.  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
eardi  shall  be  filled  with  ike  gljory  of  Jehovah.  Because  all  these  men,  &c — 
Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land."  The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  evidently  here 
spoken  of,  as  that  which  he  had  regard  to,  as  his  highest  and  ultimate  end ; 
which,  therefore,  he  could  not  fail  of;  but  must  take  place  everywhere,  and  in 
every  case,  through  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  whatever  became  of  men.  And 
whatever  abatements  might  be  made,  as  to  judgments  deserved ;  and  whatever 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  course  of  God's  proceedings,  from  compassion  to 
sinners ;  yet  the  atta'uiing  of  God's  glory  was  an  end,  which  being  ultimate  and 
supr^ne,  must  in  no  case  whatsoever  give  place.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end 
of  God's  executing  judgments  on  his  enemies  m  this  world.  Exod.  xiv.  17, 18, 
^*  And  I  will  get  me  honor  {Ikhcbhedha^  I  will  be  glorified)  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  all  his  host,"  &c  Ezek.  xxviii.  22,  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold 
I  am  against  thee,  0  Ziou,  and  I  mU  he  glorified  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  have  executed  judgments  in  « 
her,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  her."  So  Ezek.  xxxix.  13,  ^^Yea,  all  tlie 
people  of  the  land  shall  bury  them :  and  it  shall  be  to  them  a  renown,  the  day 
that  I  shall  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

And  this  is  spoKen  of  as  the  end,  both  of  the  executions  of  wrath,  and  in 
the  glorious  exercises  of  mercy,  m  the  misery  and  happiness  of  another  world. 
Rom.  ix.  22y  23,  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction ;  and  that  he  might  make  icnown  the  riches  of  bis  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory."  And  this  is  spoken 
of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
highest  exercises  of  God's  authority  as  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  is,  as 
it  were,  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  God's  moral  government,  with  respect 
to  all  his  subjects  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  2  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  "  Who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  glory  of  his  power ;  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  s^ts,  and 
to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  Then  his  glory  shall  be  obtamed,  with  - 
respect  both  to  saints  and  sinners. 

From  these  things  it  is  manifest  by  the  fourth  position,  that  God's  glory  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

9.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  glory  of  Grod  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  last  end  of  many  of  God's  works ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  thing  is  in  fact  the  issue  and  result  of  the  works  of  God's  common 
providence,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  God's  glory  in  what 
sense  soever,  consistent  with  its  being  something  brought  to  pass,  or  a  good  at- 
tained by  any  work  of  God,  certainly  it  is  the  consequence  of  these  works ;  and 
besides  it  is  expressly  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This  is  implied  in  Psalm  viii.  1, 
wherein  are  celebrated  the  works  of  creation ;  the  heavens  being  the  works  of 
God's  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  beine  ordained  by  God,  anaGod's  making 
man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  &c    The  first  verse  is,  <^  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
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how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the 
heavens/'  or  upon  the  heavens.  By  name  and  g^wry^  very  much  the  same 
thing  is  intended  here  as  in  many  other  places,  as  shall  be  particularly  shown 
afterwards.  So  the  Psalm  concludes  as  it  began :  ^<  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !"  So  in  Pslam  cxlviii.,  after  a  particular 
mention  of  the  works  of  creation,  enumerating  them  in  order,  the  Psalmist  says, 
verse  13,  ^'  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excel- 
lent, his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven."  And  in  Psalm  civ.  31,  after 
a  verv  p^cular,  orderly,  and  magnificent  representation  of  God's  works  of 
creation  and  common  providence,  it  is  said,  "  Tlie  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
forever ;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works."  Here  God's  glorjr  is  spoken  of 
as  the  grand  result  and  blessed  consequence  of  all  these  works,  which  God  values, 
and  on  account  of  which  be  rejoices  in  these  works.  And  this  is  one  thing 
doubtless  impUed  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  Isaiah  vi.  3 :  ^  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts !    The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

The  glory  of  God,  in  being  the  result  and  consequence  of  those  works  of 

K evidence  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  in  fact  the  consequence  of  the  creation, 
e  good  attained  in  the  use  of  a  thing  made  for  use,  is  the  result  of  the  making 
of  that  thing,  as  the  signifying  the  time  of  day,  when  actually  attained  by  the 
use  of  a  watch,  is  the  consequence  of  the  makm^  of  the  watch.  So  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  glory  of  Grod  is  a  thing  that  is  actually  the  result  and  con- 
sequence of  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  from  what  has  been  already  observed, 
it  appears,  that  it  is  what  Grod  seeks  as  good,  valuable  and  excellent  in  itself. 
And  I  presume,  none  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  thins  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  rendering  it  a  thing  valuable  in  some  of  the  instances  wherein  it 
takes  place,  and  not  m  others ;  or  that  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  though  indeed  an 
effect  of  all  Grod's  works,  is  an  exceeding  desirable  effect  of  some  of  them ;  but 
of  others  a  worthless  and  insignificant  effect  Grod's  glory  therefore,  must  be  a 
desirable,  valuable  consequence  of  the  work  of  creation.  Yea,  it  is  expressly 
spoken  of  in  Psalm  civ.  3  (as  was  observed),  as  an  effect,  on  account  of  which, 
God  rejoices  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  works  of  creation. 

Therefore  it  is  manifest  by  Position  3d,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  an  ultimate 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 


SECTION  IV. 


Places  of  Scripture  that  lead  us  to  Buppose,  that  God  created  the  World  for  his  Name, 
to  inake  his  perfections  known,  and  that  he  made  it  for  hie  Praise. 

Here  I  shall  first  take  notice  of  some  passages  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
Gk)d's  Tiame  as  being  made  Gh)d's  end,  or  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  the  re- 
gard of  his  virtuous  and  holy,  intelligent  creatures,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  observed  of  God^s  glory. 

As  particularly,  God's  name  is  in  like  manner  spoken  of,  as  the  end  of  his 
acts  of  goodness  towards  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  his  works 
of  mercy  and  salvation  towards  his  people.  As  1  Sam.  xii.  22,  ^^  The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  his  great  name's  sake.^^  Psalm  xxiiL  3, "  He 
restoreth  my  soul,  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  /or  his  name^s 
M&e.''    Psalm  xxxi.  3,  '^  For  thy  name^s  scJce,  lead  me  and  guide  me."    Psalm 
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CIS.  21,  ^  But  do  thou  for  me -fof  thy  name^s  sakeJ"^    The  forgiveness  of 

sin  in  particular,  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  for  God's  name^s  Bake.     1  John 

11.  12,  '^  I  write  unto  you,  httle  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for 
Am  naim€*»  sakeJ^  Psalm  xxv.  11,  *^  Far  thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  mine 
iniquity,  for  it  is  great"  Psahn  borix.  9,  <<  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  namey  and  dehver  us,  and  pur^e  away  our  sins,  for  thy 
name's  sakeJ'  Jer.  xiv.  7,  ^^  0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testily  against  us, 
do  thou  it  for  thy  nanu^s  sake.'* 

These  things  seem  to  show,  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  for  God's  name's 
sake.  Lead'mg  and  guiding  in  the  wav  of  safety  and  happiness,  restoring  the 
soul,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  that  help,  deUverance  and  salvation,  that  is 
consequent  thereon,  is  for  GoJPs  name.  And  here  it  is  observable,  that  those 
two  ffreat  temporal  salvations  of  God's  people,  the  redemption  from  Egypt, 
and  that  from  Babylon,  that  are  often  represented  as  fibres  and  similitudes  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  bein^  wrought  for  God's 
name's  sake.  So  is  that  great  work  of  God,  in  delivenng  his  people  from 
E^pt,  carrying  them  through  the  wilderness  to  their  rest  in  Canaan.  2  Sam. 
vij.  23,  ^^  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel, 
whom  Grod  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  maJu  him  a  name." 
Psalm  cvL  8,  ^^  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name^s  sake."    Isaiah  briii. 

12,  '*  That  led  them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  with  his  glorious  arm,  divid- 
ing the  waters  before  them,  to  make  himself  an  everlasting  name."  In  Ezek. 
XX.  God,  rehearsing  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  woric,  adds  from  time  to 
time, "  /  wrought  for  my  name's  sake^  that  it  should  not  be  poUuted  before  the 
heathen,^  as  m  ver.  9, 14,  22.  See  also  Josh.  viL  8,  9,  Dan.  ix.  15.  So  is 
the  redemption  from  the  Babylomsh  captivi^.  Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  10,  ^^  For  my 
name's  sake^  will  I  defer  mine  anger.  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own 
sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  V  In  Ezek.  xxxvL  21, 
22,  23,  the  reason  is  given  for  God's  mercy  in  restoring  Israel :  **  But  I  had 

pity  for  my  holy  name. ^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes, 

0  house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake  ;  and  I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name^  which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen."  And  chap,  xxxix.  25,  '^  There* 
fore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  ^ow  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob, 
and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  will  he  jealous  for  my 
holy  nam£."  Daniel  prays  that  God  would  forgive  his  people,  and  show  them 
mercy  for  his  ovm  sake^  Dan.  ix.  19. 

When  God  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  showing  mercy,  and  exercising 
goodness,  and  promoting  his  people's  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  we  cannot 
understand  it  as  of  a  merely  subordinate  end.  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  say, 
that  he  promotes  their  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  in  subordination  to  their 
good  ;  and  that  his  name  may  be  exalted  only  for  their  sakes,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  happiness ;  especially  when  such  expressions  as  these  are  used : 
"  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my 
name  be  polluted  ?"  and  ^'  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  but  for  my  holy 
name's  sake." 

Again,  it  is  represented  as  though  God's  people  had  their  existence,  at  least 
as  God's  people,  for  God's  name's  sake.  God's  redeeming  or  purchasing  them, 
that  they  migiit  be  his  people,  for  his  name,  implies  this.  As  in  that  passage 
mentioned  before,  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  "  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  re- 
deem for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name."  So  God's  making 
them  a  people  for  his  name,  is  impUed  in  Jer.  xiiL  11,  ^^  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  wnok  house  oi 
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Israely  &c, that  they  may  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and^ora  name.^^   Acts 

XV.  14,  ^'  Simeon  hath  declared  how  Grod  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to 
take  out  of  them  a  neople^  his  name.^* 

This  also  is  spoKcn  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  and  religion,  and  holy  behavior 
of  the  saints.  Rom.  i.  5,  "  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship, 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his  name.'*    Matth.  xix.  29, 

.  **  Every  one  that  forsaketh  houses  or  brethren,  &c, -^ar  my  name^s  sake^ 

shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlastmg  life."  3  John  7, 
^*  Because  that  ^or  his  nam^s  sake  they  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gen* 
tiles."  Rev.  ii.  3,  "  And  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  far  my  name's 
sake  hast  labored,  and  hast  not  fainted." 

And  we  find  that  holy  persons  express  their  desire  of  this,  and  their  joy  in 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  glory  of  Grod.  2  Sam.  viL  26,  ^^  Let  thy  name 
be  magnified  forever."  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1,  ''In  Judah  is  God  known:  his  name 
is  great  in  Israel."  Psalm  cxlviii.  13, ''  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
for  his  name  alone  is  excellent!  His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven." 
Psalm  cxxxv.  13,  "  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  endureth  forever,  and  thy  memorial 
throughout  all  generations."  Isaiah  xii.  4,  *^  Declare  his  doings  among  the 
people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalt^." 

The  iudgments  God  executes  on  the  wicked,  are  spoken  of  as  being  ^or  the 
•  sake  of  his  namey  in  like  manner  as  for  his  gloiy.  Exod.  ix.  16, ''  And  in  veiy 
deed  {or  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  and 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  Neh.  ix.  10,  ^  And 
showedst  si^  and  wonders  upon.  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the 
people  of  his  land ;  for  thou  knewest  that  Uiey  dealt  proudly  against  them ;  so 
didst  thou  get  thee  a  name  as  at  this  day." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  works  of  creation,  in  like 
manner  as  Gk)d's  glory.  Psalm  viii.  1, "  0  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  And  then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  observations  on  the  works  of  creation,  tke  j^salm  ends  thus, 
verse  9,  "  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So 
Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  after  a  particular  mention  of  the  various  works  of  creation, 
"  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent  in  all 
the  earth,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven." 

So  we  find  manifestation,  or  making  known  (xod's  perfections^  his  greatness 
and  excellency,  is  spoken  of  very  much  m  the  same  manner  as  God's  glory. 

There  are  several  Scriptures  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  this  to  be  the 
great  thing  that  God  sought  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the 
moral  agents,  which  he  had  created,  wherein  they  are  to  be  active  in  answering 
their  end.  This  seems  implied  in  that  argument  God's  people  sometimes  made 
use  of,  in  deprecating  a  state  of  death  and  destruction;  that  m  such  a  state,  they 
cannot  know  or  make  known  the  glorious  excellency  of  God.  Psalm  Ixxxviii. 
18,  19,  "  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  m  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness 
in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  ?"  So  Psalm  xxx.  9,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18,  19. 
The  argument  seems  to  be  this :  Why  should  we  perish  ?  And  how  shall  thine 
end,  for  which  thou  hast  made  us,  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  destruction,  in  which 
thy  glory  cannot  be  known  or  declared  ? 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  or  the  end 
of  God's  people,  in  the  same  manner  tis  the  glory  of  Grod.  Isaiah  xliii.  21, 
"  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise.'' 
1  Peter  ii.  9,  *'  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthoods  a  holy 
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nation,  a  peculiar  people,  thai  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him^  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darloiess  into  marvellous  light" 

And  this  seems  to  be  represented  as  the  thing  wherein  the  value  and  proper 
fnut  and  end  of  their  virtue  appear.    Iscdah  Ix.  6 — speaking  of  the  conversion 

of  the  Gentile  nations  to  true  religion — "  They  shall  come and  show  forth 

the  praises  of  the  Lord.''   Isuah  Ixvi.  19,  **  I  wiU  send^— unto  the  nations- 
and  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fame^  neither  have  seen  my 
gloiy ;  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles." 

And  this  seems  by  Scripture  representations  to  be  the  end,  in  the  desires  of 
which,  and  delight  in  which  appear  the  proper  tendency  and  rest  of  true  virtue, 
and  holy  dispositions,  much  in  tne  same  manner  as  the  ^lory  of  God.  1  Chron. 
zvi.  8,  **  Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people."  Ver.  23, 24,  <'  Show  forth 
from  day  to  day  thy  salvation.  Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen."  See 
also,  Psdm  ix.  1,  11,  14,  and  xix.  1,  and  xxvi.  7,  and  Txxi.  18,  and  Ixxv.  9, 
and  Ixxvi.  1,  and  Ixxix.  13,  and  xcvi.  2, 3,  and  ci.  1,  and  cvii.  22,  and  cxviiL 
17,  and  cxlv.  6,  11,  12,  Isaiah  xlii.  12,  and  Ixiv.  1,  2,  Jer.  1.  10. 

This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  acts  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment; particularly  the  great  judgments  he  executes  for  sin.    Exod.  ix.   16,  < 
**  And  m  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  show  in  thee  my 
power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."     Dan. 

IV.  17, "  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  &c., to  the  intent  that 

the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 

glveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men." 
ut  places  to  this  purpose  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  recited. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  God's  works  of  favor  and  mercy  to 
his  people.  2  Kings  xix.  19,  '^  Now,  therefore,  0  Lord  our  God,  I  beseech 
thee,  save  thou  us  out  of  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know 

that  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  even  thou  only."    1  Kings  viii.  59,  60,  " that 

he  ma'mtain  the  cause  of  his  servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all 
times,  as  the  matter  shall  require,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked,  and 
also  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23, "  What  if  God,  - 
willing  to  show  his  ^v^ath,  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  hath  afore 
prepared  unto  glory  ?" 

This  is  spoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end  of  the  miracles  which 
God  wrought  See  Exod.  vii.  17,  and  viii.  10,  and  x.  2.  Deut.  xxix.  6,  6. 
Ezek.  xxiv.  27. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  ordinances.  Exod.  xxix.  44,  45,  46, 
"  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  I  will  sanctify  also 
both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  I  will 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  Goil.  And  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,"  &c.  Chap.  xxxi.  13,  "Verily  my  Sab- 
baths shall  ye  keep ;  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  throughout  your  gen- 
erations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you."  We 
have  HCTBin  almost  the  same  words,  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt.  Psalm 
cvi.  8,  "  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's  sake,  that  he  might  make  his 
mighty  power  to  he  Anoiwi."  See  also  Exod.  vii.  5,  and  Deut  iv.  34,  35.  And 
also  of  the  redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity     Ezek.  xx.  34 — 38, 
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^  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of  the 
countries  whither  ye  are  scattered.— ^And  I  will  bring  you  mto  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  people ;  and  there  I  will  plead  with  you  as  I  pleaded  with  jowr 
fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt— And  I  will  brine  you  into 
the  bond  of  the  covenant  And  I  will  pume  out  the  rebels—— <ma  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,^'  Verse  42,  *^  ^na  ye  shall  know  that  I  am&eLordy 
when  I  shall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel''  Verse  44,  **  And  ye  shall  know 
thai  I  am  the  Lord^  when  I  have  wrought  with  yon  Jbr  my  name^s  sake,**  See 
also  chap,  xxviii.  25,  26,  and  xxxvi.  11,  and  xxxvii.  6 — 13. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  CTeat  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  of  Jesus 
Christ :  both  of  the  purchase  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  application  of 
redemption.    Rom.  iu.  25,  26,  *^  Whom  God  had  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 

through  fmth  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness. To  declare  ^  I  say,  at 

this  ttme  his  righteousness;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  m  Jesus.*'  Eph.  ii.  4 — 7,  **  But  God  who  is  rich  m  mercy,  Slc  That 
he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  graces  in  his  kindness  towards  us. 
through  Jesus  Christ'*  Chap,  iiu  8—10,  *^  To  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  Goa,. 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  iu  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  mani- 
fold  wisdom  of  GodJ*  Psal.  xxii.  21,  22,  ^  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth.  / 
Vfill  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will 
I  praise  thee,"  compared  with  Heb.  iL  12,  and  John  xviL  26.  Isa.  Ixiv.  1, 2,  <<  0 
that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  ad- 
versaries" 

And  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  that  great  actual  salvation,  which  should 
follow  Christ's  purchase  of  salvation,  both  among  Jews  and  Grentiles.  Isa. 
xlix.  22,  23,  '*  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Genmcs        and  they  shall  bring 

thy  sons  in  their  arms        -and  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers '<md  thou 

malt  know  that  lam  the  Lord*-  See  also,  Ezek.  xvi.  62,  and  xxix.  21,  and 
xxxiv.  27,  and  xxxvL  38,  and  xxxix.  28,  29.  Joel  iii.  17. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's  common  providence.  Job  xxxvii.  6, 
7,  ^'  For  he  saith  to  the  snow,  Be  thou  on  the  earth.  Likewise  to  the  small 
rain,  and  to  the  great  rain  of  his  strength.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man, 
that  all  men  may  know  his  work."  , 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  grand  cons.ummation 
•f  Grod^s  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  me  day  for  the  bringing  all  things 
to  their  desired  ultimate  issue.  It  is  called  '^  The  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  (Jod,"  Rom.  ii.  5. 

And  the  declaration,  or  openly  manifesting  God's  excellency  is  spoken  of 
as  the  actual,  happy  consequence  and  effect  of  the  work  of  creation.  Psal.  xix. 
at  the  beginning,  '^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work.    Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  show- 

eth  knowledge. ^In  them  hath  he  placed  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a 

bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
race,'  &c 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  Scriptures  that  speak  of  God's  praise, 
in  many  of  the  forementioned  respects,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  of  his  name 
and  glory. 

This  IS  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  being  of  God's  people,  in  the  same  manner. 
Jar.  xiiL  lly  ^'  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,so  have  I  caused 
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to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Jiidah, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and 
for  a  glory." 

It  18  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  moral  world.  Matth.  xxi.  16,  •*  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise.'^  That  is,  so  hast  tliou 
in  thy  sovereignty  and  wisdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  shouldest  obtain  the  great 
end  K)r  which  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  more  especially  from  some  of  them 
that  are  in  themselves  weak,  or  inferior  and  more  insufficient.  Compare  Psal 
viii.  1,  2. 

And  the  same  thing  that  was  observed  before  concerning  the  makinpr  known 
Grod's  excellency,  may  also  be  observed  conceminff  God's  praise.  That  it  is 
made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  deprecating  a  state  of  destruction,  that  in  such  a  • 
state  this  end  cannot  be  answered  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  imply  its  being 
an  ultimate  end,  that  God  had  made  man  for.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  10,  ^*  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  t 
Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?"  Psal.  xxx.  9,  "  What  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood  ?  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  shall  the  dust  praise  thee  1  Shall  it 
declare  thy  truth  ?"  PsaL  cxv.  17,  18,  "  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord jUeiiher 
any  that  go  down  into  silence  ;  but  we  will  We**  the  Lord^  from  this  time  forth. 
and  forevermore.  Praise  ye  the  Lord?''  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19,  "  For  the  grave 
cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  ;  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.    The  living,  the  living,  he  shau  praise  thee.'' 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God^s  people,  in  like  manner  as  is; 
God's  glory.  Phil.  i.  11,  "  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which, 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  Eph.,  where  that  work  in  the  various  parts  of  it  is  particularly  insisted  on  and 
riei  forth  in  its  exceeding  glor}',  this  is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  the  great 
end  of  all,  that  it  should  be  "/o  the  praise  of  his  glory.  (As  in  verses  6,  12, 14.) 
By  which  we  may  doubtless  underetand  much  the  same  thing,  with  that  which 
in  Phil.  i.  11,  is  expressed,  **  his  praise  and  glory."  Agreeable  to  this,  Jacob's 
fourth  son,  from  whom  the  Messiah  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  special  direction  of  God's  providence,  was  called  praise, 
with  reference  to  this  happy  consequence,  and  glorious  end  of  that  great  redemp- 
tion, this  Messiah,  one  of  his  posterity,  was  to  work  out 

This  in  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  forgiveness  of  the 
sin  of  God's  people,  and  their  salvation,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  God's  name 
and  fflory.  Isa.  xlviii.  9, 10,  11,  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  t'or  my  praise  wnll  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  1  cut  thee  not  off.  Behold  I  have 
refined  thee,  for  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it  ;  for  how 
should  my  name  be  polluted  ?    And  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another."     Jer. 

x'xxiii.  8,  9,  "And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity and  I  will 

pardon  all  their  iniquities. And  it  shall  be  tome  a  name  of  joy,  di  praise,  and 

an  honor." 

And  that  the  holy  part  of  the  moral  world,  do  express  desires  of  this,  and 
delight  in  it,  as  the  end  which  holy  principles  in  them  tend  to,  reach  after,  and 
rest  in,  in  their  highest  exercises,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glorj-  of  God, 
is  abundantly  manifest.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particular  places 
wherein  this  appears  ;  wherein  the  saints  declare  thus,  by  expressing  their  earn- 
est desires  of  God's  praise  ;  calling  on  all  nations,  and  all  beings  in  heaven  and 
f  arth  to  praise  him  ;  in  a  rapturous  manner  calling  on  one  another,  crying, "  Hal- 
lelujah, praise  ye  the  I^rd,  praise  him  forever."     Expressing  their  resolutions- 
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to  praise  him  as  long  as  they  live,  through  all  generations,  and  forever ;  dedai- 
ing  how  good,  how  pleasant  and  comely  the  praise  of  God  is,  &c. 

And  it  is  manifest  that  God's  praise  is  the  desirable  and  glorious  consequence 
and  effect  of  all  the  works  of  creation,  by  such  places  as  these :  Psalm  cxlv. 
5^10,  and  cxlviiL  throughout,  and  ciiL  1& — 22. 


SECTION    V. 


Places  of  Scripture  from  whence  it  may  be  argaed,  that  communications  of  good  to 
the  Creature,  was  one  thing  which  God  had  in  view,  as  an  Ultimate  End  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World. 

1.  According  to  the  Scripture,  communicating  good  to  the  creatures,  is  what 
18  in  itself  pleasing  to  God ;  and  that  this  is  not  merely  subordinately  agreeable, 
and  esteemed  valuable  on  account  of  its  relation  to  a  further  end,  as  it  is  in  exe- 
cuting justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  men ;  which  God  is  inclined  to  as  fit  and 
necessary  in  certain  cases,  and  on  the  account  of  good  ends  attained  by  it ;  but 
what  God  is  jinclined  to  on  its  own  account,  and  what  he  delights  in  simply  and 
ultimately.  For  though  God  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  takmg  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  men's  sins,  Deut  xxviii.  63,  "  The  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you, 
to  destroy  you ;"   Ezek.  v.  13,  "  Then  shall  mine  anger  be  accomplished,  and 

1  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  I  will  be  comforted ;"  yet  God  is 
often  spoken  of  as  exercising  goodness  and  showing  mercy,  with  delight,  in  a 
manner  quite  different,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  executing  wrath.   For  the  latter 

•  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  proceeds  to  do  with  backwardness  and  reluctance ;  the 
misery  of  the  creature  bemg  not  agreeable  to  him  on  its  own  account.  Neh. 
ix.  17,  **  That  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  loving-kindness.'*  Psal.  ciii.  8,  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy."  Psal.  cxlv.  8,  "  The  Lord 
is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  words,  Jonah  iv.  2,  Mic.  vii.  10,  "  Who  is  a  God 
hke  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  &c.  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  be- 
cause he  delighteth  in  mercy."  Ezek.  xviii.  32,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live 
ye."  Lam.  iii.  33,  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live  : 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?" 

2  Pet.  iii.  9,  "  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance." 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  spoken  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  being  from  the  grace  and  love  of  God  to  men,  that  does  not 
well  consist  with  his  seeking  a  communication  of  good  to  them,  only  subordi- 
nately, i.  e.,  not  at  all  from  any  inclination  to  their  ^ood  directly,  or  delight  in 
giving  happiness  to  them,  simply  and  ultimately  considered  ;  but  only  indirectly, 
and  wholly  from  a  regard  to  something  entirely  diverse,  which  it  is  a  means  of. 
Such  expressions  as  that  in  John  iii.  16,  carry  another  idea :  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  And  1  John  iv.  9.  10,  "  In  thus 
twas  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be* 
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gotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love ; 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins.*'  So  Eph.  ii.  4,  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  lovetl  us,"  &c  But  if  indeed  this  was  only  from  love  to 
something  else,  and  a  regard  to  a  further  end,  entirely  diverse  from  our  good ; 
then  all  the  love  is  truly  terminated  in  that,  its  ultimate  object !  And  God's 
love  consists  in  regard  towards  that ;  and  therein  is  God's  love,  and  therein  is 
his  love  manifested,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  and  not  in  that  he  loved  us, 
or  exercised  such  high  regard  towards  us.  For  if  our  good  be  not  at  all  regard- 
ed ultimately,  but  only  subordinately,  then  our  good  or  interest  is,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, nothing  in  God's  regard  or  love :  God's  respect  is  all  terminated  upon, 
and  swallowed  up  in  sometlung  diverse,  which  is  the  end,  and  not  in  the  means. 

So  the  Scripture  everywhere  represents  concerning  Christ,  as  though  the 
great  things  that  he  did  and  suffered,  were  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense, 
from  exceeding  love  to  us  ;  and  not  as  one  may  show  kindness  to  a  person,  to  * 
whose  interest,  simply  and  in  itself  considered,  he  is  entirely  indifferent,  only  as 
\t  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  another  (that  is  indeed  directly 
regarded)  which  is  connected  with  it.  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  the 
matter.  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Eph.  v.  25, 
"  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it."  And  Christ  himself,  John  xvii.  19,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself." 
And  the  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  resting  in  the  salvation  and  glory  of  his 
people,  when  obtained,  as  in  what  he  ultimately  sought,  as  havmg  therein 
reached  the  goal  at  the  end  of  his  race ;  obtained  the  prize  he  aimed  at ;  enjoy- 
ing the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  which  he  is  satisfied,  as  the  recompense  of  his  lauors 
ind  extreme  agonies.  Isa.  liii.  10,  11,  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  of- 
fering for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  shall  be  satisfied ;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many, 
for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  He  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  seeing  his 
seed,  the  children  brought  forth  in  the  issue  of  his  travail.  This  implies  that 
Christ  has  his  delight,  most  truly  and  properly,  in  obtaining  the  salvation  of  his 
church,  not  merely  as  a  means  conducing  to  the  thing  which  terminates  his  de- 
light and  joy  ;  but  as  what  he  rejoices  and  is  satisfied  in,  most  directly  and  pro- 
perly ;  as  do  those  Scriptures,  which  represent  him  as  rejoi(^ing  in  his  obtaining 
this  fruit  of  his  labor  and  purchase,  as  the  bridegroom,  when  he  obtains  his  bride. 
Isa.  Ixii.  5,  "  As  the  bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee."  And  how  emphatical  and  strong  to  the  purpose,  are  the  expres- 
sions in  Zeph.  iii.  17,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he 
will  save,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy  ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  re- 
joice over  thee  with  singinp."  The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Prov.  viii. 
30,  31,  "  Then  was  I  by  liim,  as  one  brought  up  with  him  ;  and  I  was  daily  his 
delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth,  and  my  rlelights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."  And  from  those  places 
that  speak  of  the  saints  as  God's  portion,  his  jewels  and  peculiar  treasure.  These 
things  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  related,  John  xii.  23 — 32.  But 
the  particular  consideration  of  what  may  be  observed  to  the  present  purpose,  in 
that  passage  of  Scripture,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  section. 

3.  The  communications  of  divine  goodness,  particularly  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  salvation,  are  here  spoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  being  for  God's  goodness*  • 
sake,  and  for  his  mercy's  sake,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  spoken  of, 
as  being  for  God's  name's  sake,  in  places  observed  before.   Psal.  xxv,  7   "  Re- 
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member  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions :  according  to  thy  mer- 
cy remember  thou  me,ybr  thy  goodness^  sake^  0  Lord."  In  the  11th  verse  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  For  thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity."  Neh. 
ix.  31,  "  Nevertheless,  for  thy  great  mercy^s  sake,  thou  hast  not  utterly  con- 
sumed them,  nor  forsaken  them  ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  a  merciful  God." 
Psal.  vL  4,  "  Return,  0  Lord,  deliver  my  soul :  0  save  me  for  thy  mercy's 
sake."  Psal.  xxxL  16,  "  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant :  save  me 
for  thy  mercy^s  sakeJ^  Psal.  xliv.  26,  "  Arise  for  our  help ;  redeem  us  Jhr 
thy  mercy^s  sake,*^  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  after  what  a  remarkable 
manner  God  speaks  of  his  love  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as 
though  his  love  were  for  love's  sake,  and  his  goodness  were  its  own  end  and 
motive.  Deut  viL  7,  8,  "  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people,  for  ye  were  the  fewest 
of  all  people ;  hvt  because  the  Lord  laved  youJ^ 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  for  the  good  of  such 
as  are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  God's  goodness,  is  implied  in  what  the  Scrip- 

•  ture  teaches  us  of  Christ's  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  made  king  of  angels 
and  men ;  set  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  having  all  power  given  him  in  heaven 
and  earth  to  that  end,  tliat  he  may  promote  their  happiness ;  being  made  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  having  the  government  of  the  whole  creation 
for  theur  good.*  Christ  mentions  it  (Mark  xxviii.  29)  as  the  reason  why  the 
Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  that "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
And  if  so,  we  may  in  like  manner  argue,  that  ail  things  were  made  for  man, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  all  things. 

'  5.  That  Grod  uses  the  whole  creation,  in  his  whole  government  of  it,  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  is  most  elegantly  represented  in  Deut,  xxxiii.  26  :  "  There  is 
none  Kke  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heavens  in  thine  help,  and  in 
his  excellency  on  the  sky."  The  whole  universe  is  a  machine,  which  God  hath 
made  for  his  own  use,  to  be  his  chariot  for  him  to  ride  in  ;  as  is  represented  in 
•  •  Ezekiel's  vision.    In  this  chariot,  God's  seat  or  throne  is  heaven,  where  he  sits, 

•  who  uses,  and  governs,  and  rides  in  this  chariot,  Ezek.  i.  22,  26,  27,  28.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  creation,  this  visible  universe,  subject  to  such  continual 
.  changes  and  revolutions,  are  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  under  the  place  of  the 
.seat  of  him  who  rides  in  this  chariot.  God's  providence  in  the  constant  revo- 
lutions, and  alterations,  and  successive  events,  is  represented  by  the  motion  of 

:  the  whe<.'ls  of  the  chariot,  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  sits  in  his  throne  on  the 
I  heavens,  or  above  the  firmament.  Moses  tells  us  for  whose  sake  it  is  that  God 
moves  the  wheels  of  this  chariot,  or  rides  in  it  sitting  in  his  heavenly  seat ;  and 
'to  what  end  he  is  making  his  progress,  or  goes  his  appointed  journey  in  it,  viz., 
■the  salvation  of  his  people. 

6.  God's  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  also  their  eternal  dam- 

•  nation  in  the  world  to  come,  are  spoken  of  as  beinoj  for  the  happiness  of  God's 

rjople.  So  are  his  judgments  on  them  in  this  w^orld.  Isaiah  xliii.  3, 4,  "  For 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  I  gave  Egypt 
for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou  hast  been  precious  in 
my  sight,  thou  hasi:  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I 
give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  So  the  works  of  God's  vindictive 
justice  and  wrath,  are  spoken  of  as  works  of  mercy  to  his  people.  Psalm  cxxxvi. 
10,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20.  And  so  is  their  eternal  damnation  in  another  world. 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23, "  What  if  God,  wilUng  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 

•  Eph.  L  90—23.    Jotia.  xm,  2.    Ifatth.  li  27,  and  zxriii.  18, 19.    John  iii.  35. 
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knowiij  endured  with  much  lon^-sufTering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
Mnjctian  ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  [ 
of  mercy,  which  he  had  atore  prt^aretl  unto  glory  ?"    Here  it  is  evident  the  last 
vei^e  comes  in,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  as  giving  another  reason  of  the  j 
destruction  of  the  'ivicked,  viz.,  the  showing  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy  ;  m  higher  degrees  of  their  glory  and  happinesSj  in  an  advancement  oil 
tljeir  relish  of  their  own  enjoyments  and  greater  sense  of  their  value,  and  of* 
God*s  free  grace  m  the  hestowment 

7.  It  seems  to  argtie  that  God's  goodness  to  them  who  are  to  be  the  eternals  — 
subjects  of  his  goodness^  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  that  the  whole  creation,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  and  all  God's  disposals  of  it,  is  spoken  of  as  theiks*  1  Cor-  iiL 
22,  53,  "All  things  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours/'  The 
terms  are  very  univer?>al ;  and  both  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  menr 
tioned ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be  understood  of  every 
■work  of  God  whatsoever*  Now,  how  can  we  miderstand  this  any  otherwise, 
than  that  all  things  are  for  tlieir  benefit ;  and  that  God  made  and  uses  all  for 
their  gooti  ? 

8,  All  God's  works,  both  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  repre- 
sented as  works  of  goodness  or  mercy  to  his  people  in  Psal.  cxxxvi.  His  won- 
derful works  in  general :  verse  4,  "  To  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders ;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever/'  The  works  of  creation  in  ull  parts  of  it :  vei^es 
5 — 9, "To  him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever. To  him  that  stretched  out  the  earth  above  the  waters,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth forever*  To  him  that  made  great  lights,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 
The  sun  to  rule  by  day,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  The  moon  and  stai-s  to 
rule  by  night,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever/*  And  God's  works  of  providence, 
in  the  following  part  of  the  Psalm. 

9p  That  expression  in  the  blessed  sentence  pronounced  on  the  righteous  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  "  Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  seems  to  hold  forth  as  much,  as  that  the  eternal  expressions 
and  fruits  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  was  God's  end  in  creating  the  world,  and 
in  his  providential  disposals  ever  since  the  creation :  that  God,  m  all  his  works, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  tlie  foundation  of  it,  had 
been  preparing  this  kingdom  and  glory  for  thera< 

10*  Agreeable  to  thisj  the  good  of  men  is  spoken  of  as  an  ultimate  end  of 
the  virtue  of  the  moral  world,  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9,  10,  **  He  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  &,c*— And  if  there  he  any  other  commanthnent,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  TIjou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself-  Love  tcorkdh 
no  til  to  his  neighbor  ;  therefore ^  love  is  thefulfUHTtgoflhe  /fftr/'  Gal.  v.  14, 
**  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself/'  James  ii.  8,  *'  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  thou  shalt  do  well/' 

If  tiie  good  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  God  in  all  things  he  does ;  and  so 
be  one  end  of  all  things  that  he  requires  moral  agenis  to  do;  and  an  end  th^ 
should  have  respect  to  in  all  that  they  do,  and  which  they  should  regulate  all 
parts  of  their  conduct  by ;  these  things  may  be  easily  explained  ;  but  otherwise 
It  seems  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,"  that  the  Holy  Ghost  sliould  thus  expre^ 
himself  from  time  to  time.  The  Scripture  represents  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  all 
tme  saints,  to  prefer  the  Avelfare  of  God's  people  to  ihcir  chief  joy.  And  this 
WBS  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  old  j  and  the  good  <3£  God's  church 
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was  an  end  they  regulated  all  their  conduct  by.  Aad  so  it  was  with  the  apos- 
tles. 2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes."  2  Tim.  ii.  10, "  I 
endure  all  thin^  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory."  And  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
though  every  Christian  should  in  all  things  he  does  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
•  God's  church,  as  each  particular  member  of  the  body  is,  in  all  things,  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  body.  Rom.  xii.  4,  5,  &c.  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xiL 
12,  25,  to  the  end ;  together  with  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter.  To  this  end 
the  Scripture  teaches  us  the  angels  are  continually  employed,  Heb.  L  14. 


SECTION    VI. 


Wherein  it  is  considered  what  is  meant  by  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  name  of  God  in 
Scripture,  when  spoken  oi*  as  God's  end  in  his  works. 

Having  thus  considered  what  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  ends  of  God's  works ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  justly  to  lead  us  to  suppose, 
they  were  the  ends  which  God  had  ultimately  in  view,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world :  I  now  proceed  particularly  to  inquire  concerning  some  of  these  things, 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  terms  are  to  be  understood. 

I  begin  first,  with  the  glory  of  God. 

And  here  I  might  observe,  that  the  phrase,  the  glory  o/God,  is  sometimes 
manifestly  used  to  signify  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  consider  that  matter,  or  stand  to  prove  it  from  particular 
passages  of  Scripture.  Omitting  this,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning 
the  Hebrew  word  Cabhodhy  which  is  the  word  most  cx^mmonly  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  where  we  have  the  word  glory  in  the  English  Bible.  The  root 
which  it  comes  from  is  either  the  verb  Cabhadhy  which  signifies  to  be  heavy,  or 
make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjective  Cabhedhy  which  signifies  heavy  or  weighty. 
These,  as  seems  pretty  manifest,  are  the  primary  sigmfications  of  these  words, 
though  they  have  also  other  meanings,  which  seem  to  be  derivative.  The  noun 
Cobhedh  signifies  gravity,  heaviness,  greatness,  and  abundance.  Of  very  many 
places  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  a  few.  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 
1  Kings  xii.  II.  Psalm  xxxviii.  4.  Isaiah  xxx.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of 
bodies  arises  from  two  things,  viz.,  solidity  or  density,  or  specific  gravity,  as  it 
is  called,  and  their  magnitude ;  so  we  find  the  word  Cabhedk  used  to  signify* 
dense,  as  in  Exod.  xix.  16.  Gnanatz  Cobhedhy  a  dense  cloud.  And  it  is  very 
often  used  for  great.  Isaiah  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  v.  9.  1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Kings 
vL  14,  and  xviii.  17.     Isaiah  xxxvi.  2,  and  other  places. 

The  word  Cabhodh,  which  is  commonly  translated  glory ,  is  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  expected  from  this  signification  of  the  words  from  whence 
it  comes.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  what  is  internal,  what  is  within  the 
being  or  person,  inherent  in  the  subject,  or  what  is  in  the  possession  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  sometimes  for  emanation,  exhibition  or  communication  of  this  internal 
glory ;  and  sometimes  for  the  knowledge  or  sense,  or  effect  of  these,  in  those 
who  behold  it,  to  whom  the  exhibition  or  communication  is  made ;  or  an  ex- 
pression of  this  knowledge,  or  sense,  or  effect.  And  here  I  would  note,  that 
agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word  Cabhodh^  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  the 
word  Doxa  in  the  new.  For,  as  the  word  Cabhodh  is  generally  translated  by 
Doxa  in  the  Septuagint ;  so  it  is  apparent,  that  this  word  is  designed  to  be  used 
to  signify  the  same  thing  in  the  New  Testament,  with  CabhM^  in  the  Old. 
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This  might  be  abundant!]^  proved  by  comparing  pardculai  places  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  probably  it  wiU  not  be  denied  t 

I  Aerefore  proceed  particularly  to  consider  these  words,  with  regard  to  their 
use  in  Scripture,  in  each  of  the  forementioned  ways. 

1.  As  to  internal  glory.  When  the  word  is  used  to  dignify  what  is  within, 
inherent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  subject,  it  very  commonly  signifies  excellency, 
or  great  valuableness,  dignity,  or  worthiness,  or  regard.  I'his,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  a  thing,  as  that  by  which  it  is  lieavy ; 
as  to  be  lighiy  is  to  be  worthless,  without  yalue,  contemptible.  Numb.  xxi.  6, 
''  Thb  light  bread."  1  Sam.  xviiL  23, ''  Seemeth  it  a  light  thing."  Judra 
ix.  4,  *^  Light  persons,"  i.  e.  worthless,  vain,  vile  perscms.  So  Zeph.  iii.  4.  To 
set  light  is  to  despise,  2  Sam.  xix.  43.  Belshazzar's  vileness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  represented  by  his  being  Tekd^  wrigbed  in  the  balances  and  found  light, 
Dan.  V.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of  a  thing  arises  from  these  two  things,  its 
magnitude,  and  its  specific  gravity  conjunctly,  so  the  word  glttry  is  very  com- 
monly used  to  signify  the  excellency  of  a  p^son  or  thing,  as  consisting  either 
m  greatness,  or  in  beau^,  or  as  it  were,  preciousness,  or  in  both  conjunctly ;  as 
win  abundantly  appear  by  Exod.  xvL  7,  and  xxviii.  2, 40,  and  iii.  8,  and  many 
other  places. 

Sometimes  that  internal,  great,  and  excellent  good,  which  is  called  glory,  is 
rather  in  possession  than  inherent.  Any  one  may  be  called  Aeaty,  that  possesses 
an  abundance ;  and  he  that  is  empty  and  destitute,  may  be  called  light.  Thus 
we  find  riches  is  sometimes  called  glory.  Gen.  xxxi.  1,  ^  And  of  that  which 
was  our  fathers,  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory."  Esth.  v.  11,  <^  Haman  told 
them  of  the  glory  of  his  ricnes."  Psal.  xlix.  16, 17,  ^  Be  not  afraid,  when  one  is 
made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased.  For  when  he  dieth,  he 
shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  gloir  shall  not  descend  after  him."  Nah.  ii.  9, 
**  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold ;  for  there  is  none  end  of  the 
store  and  glory  out  of  the  pleasant  furniture." 

And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
fulness  of  good  in  general.  Gen.  xlv.  13,  "  You  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  iw 
glory  in  E^'pt."  Job  xix.  9,  "  He  hath  stript  me  of  my  glory."  Isaiah  x.  3, 
"  Where  will  you  leave  your  glory  ?"  Verse  10,  "  Therefore  shall  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness,  and  under  his  glory  shall  he  kindle  a 
burning,  like  the  burning  of  a  fire."  Isaiah  xvii.  3,  4,  **  The  kingdom  shall 
cease  from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria ;  they  shall  be  as  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  that  day  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  glory  of 
Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made  lean." 
Isaiah  xxi.  16, "  And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail."  Isaiah  Ixi.  6,  "  Ye 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ve  boast  yourselves." 
Chap.  Ixvi.  II,  12,  "  That  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  delighted  with  the  abund- 
ance of  her  glory. 1  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of 

the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream."  Hos.  ix.  11,  "As  for  Ephraim,  their 
glory  shall  fly  away  as  a  bird."  Matth.  iv.  8,  "  Showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them."  Luke  xxiv.  26,  "  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suflfered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  John  xvii.  27,  **  And 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  have  I  given  them."  Rom.  v.  2,  "  And  rejoice 
m  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  Chap.  viii.  18,  "  The  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
us."  See  also  chap.  ii.  7,  10,  and  iii.  23,  and  ix.  23.  1  Cor.  ii.  7, «  The  hid- 
den  wisdom  which  God  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory."  2  Cor.  iv^ 
17,  ^' Worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
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fflory."  Eph.  L  18,  *^  And  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  L  iheritance  id 
me  saints."  1  Pet.  iv.  13, "  But  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  made  partakers  oi 
Christ's  suffering ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also 
with  exceedmg  joy."  Chap.  i.  8,  "  Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  fiiU  of 
gbry."     See  also  Colos.  i.  27,  and  iii.  4,  and  many  other  places. 

2.  The  word  glory  is  used  in  Scripture  often  to  express  the  exhibition,  emana- 
tion, or  communication  of  the  internal  glory.  Hence  it  often  signifies  a'  visible 
«  exhibition  of  ^lory ;  as  in  an  effulgence  or  shining  brightness,  by  an  emanation 
of  beams  of  hght  Thus  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  is 
called  their  gloiy  in  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  But  in  particular,  tfce  word  is  very  often 
thus  used,  when  appUed  to  God  and  Christ.  As  in  Ezek.  i.  28,  '^  As  the 
appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  wast  he  ap- 
pearance of  the  brightness  round  about  This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  And  chap.  x.  4,  "  Then  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up  from  the  cherub,  and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightness  of 
the  Lord's  glory."  Isaiah  vL  1,  2,  3,  '^  1  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim. 
And  one  cried  to  another  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  j"  compared  with  John  xii.  4,  ^^  These  things 
said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  Us  gloiy  and  spake  of  him."  Ezek.  xliii.  2,  ''And 
behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east — and  the 
earth  shined  with  his  glory."  Isaiah  xxiv.  23,  "  Then  the  moon  shall  be  con- 
founded, and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount 
Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously. ^^  Isaiah  Ix.  1,  2, 
"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 
For  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  eross  darkness  the  people ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee." 
Together  with  verse  19  :  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neithei 
for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  imto  thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  my  God  thy  glory."  Luke  ii.  9,  "  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them."  Acts  xxii.  11,  "And  when  I  could  not 
see,  for  the  glory  of  that  light."  In  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  the  shining  of  Moses's  face 
is  called  the  glory  of  his  couTUenance.  And  to  this  Christ's  glory  is  compared, 
verse  18,  "  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory."  And  so  chap, 
iv.  4 :  "  Lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Verse  6,  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  Gt)d  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  Heb.  L  3,  "  Who  is 
the  brightness  of  his  glory."  The  Apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  that  emanation 
of  exceeding  brightness,  from  the  bright  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  disciples, 
in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  shining  of  Christ's  face  at  that  time, 
says,  2  Pet.  i.  17,  "  For  he  received  from  God  me  Father,  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  firom  the  excellent  gloiy.  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Rev.  xviii.  1,  "  Another  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  having  great  power,  and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his 
glory.^^  Rev.  xxi.  1 1,  "  Having  the  glory  of  God,  and  her  light  was  like  unto 
a  stone  most  precious,  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal."  Verse  23,  "  And 
the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it"     So  the  word  for  a  visible  effulgence  or  emanation  of 
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light  in  the  places  to  be  seen  m  Excd.  xvi.  12,  and  xxiv.  16,  17,  23,  and  x\*  34^ 

35,  and  many  other  places. 

The  won  I  g/or^,  as  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  sometimes  evidently  signifie 
the  commiinicaiious  of  God's  fulness,  and  means  much  the  sam^  thing  with 
God- s  abundant  and  exceeding  goodness  and  CTace.     So  Eph.  iii.  16,  **  That  he 
would  grant  you,  according  lo  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  witlij 
raif^ht  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man."     The  expjession,  "  Aceording  to  ih#| 
riches  of  his  g!oi^',"  is  apparently  equivalent  to  that  in  the  same  episllej  chapwl 
i*  7j  '*  According  to  tlie  riches  of  his  grace*"     And  chap*  ii*  7,  *^  The  ex- 
ceetling  riches  ot  hb  grace  in  his  kindne^is  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jt^us." 
In  like  manner  is  the  word  glort/  used  in  PhiL  iv.  19,  **  But  my  God  shall  supply  1 
all  your  ne^ed,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus."     And  Rom.  ix;  \ 
23 J  "  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  gloi^',  on  the  vessels  of  , 
mercy,"     In  lhi?i,  and  the  foregoing  verse,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  making  i 
known  two  things,  his  great  wrath,  and  liis  rich  grace.     The  former,  on  the  * 
ve^els  of  wrath,  ^erse  22.     The  latter,  which  he  c^Us  the  riches  of  fm  ghrpf 
on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  verse  23,     So  when  Moses  says,  *■  I  beseech  thee  show  , 
me  thy  g/oryi"  God,  granting  his  request,  makes  answer,  '*  I  will  make  all  my 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee,"     ExocL  xxxiii,  18,  19.* 

What  we  find  in  John  xii.  23 — 32,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  tlii» 
place^  The  words  anti  behavior  of  Christ,  which  we  have  an  account  of  here,' 
argue  t^vo  things* 

L  That  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  men,  was  an  end  that  Christ  ultimate* 
ly  aimed  at  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  he  went  through  for  our  retlemption,' 
(and  consequently,  by  what  has  been  before  obsened,  an  ultimate  end  of  the 
work  of  creation*)  The  very  same  things  which  were  observ^ed  before  in  this 
parage  {Chapter  2d,  Section  3d)  concerning  God's  glory,  are  equally,  and  in 
the  sanie  marmer  observable,  concerning  the  salvation  of  men.  As  it  was  there 
observedj  that  Christ  in  the  great  conflict  of  his  soul,  in  the  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties  which  attended  his  undertaking,  com* 
torts  himself  in  a  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  the  end  he  had  chiefly  in  view* 
It  was  observed  that  the  glory  of  God  is  therefore  mentioned  and  dwell  upon  by 
him,  as  what  his  soul  supported  ilself  and  rested  in,  as  this  great  end*  And  at 
the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  salvation  of  men  men- 
tioned and  insisted  on,  as  the  end  of  these  great  labors  and  suflerings,  which 
satisfied  his  soul,  in  the  prospect  of  undergomg  them.  Compare  the  23d  ajid 
24th  verses ;  and  also  the  28th  and  29th  verses  ;  verse  31,  and  32,     And, 

2.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits  of  his  grace  in  man's ^ 
salvation,  are  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  on  this  occasion  in  just  the  same  manner, 
tliat  it  w^ould  be  quite  unnatural,  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  two  distinct 
things*  Such  is  tlie  connection,  that  w^hat  he  says  of  the  latter  must  most 
naturally  be  understootl  as  exegetical  of  the  former.  He  first  speaks  of  his  owa 
glotj  and  the  glory  of  his  Father,  as  the  ^eat  end  that  should  be  obtained  bj 
what  he  is  about  to  suffer ;  and  then  explains  and  amplifies  what  he  says  on  thit 
in  what  he  expresses  of  the  salvation  of  men  that  shall  be  obtained  by  it*    Thus 
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glory  ;'  yet  omincntly  mercy  m  th^tc  uneiided  :  fof  it  i*. 

fiem  pruyeth  for  And  he  cdUhisineroy  lh«rehUt  gkilft 
flbt where  tit^  tkt\h,  t^m  Irttitig  the  most  oimtiprtt  eiecclEcncy  in  God.  Thut  in  Rom.  ix.  22>  23,  co[np«i^edT  Mi 
o6«emJ»b  In  ih*.'  Siild  veriw.  Where  the  Apostle  speftk a  of  Gttd'i  irnikm^  known  the  power  of  his  wrath,  nith 
be,  *  God  wdltiif;  to  ttUnw  His  wrath^  smd  maltc  his  power  known/  Bui  jn  rerte  33d,  when  bt  fioow*  tH 
weak  of  me  icy,  tie  smtkt  *Tbiit  he  miiht  m^ke  known  the  ncheior  hii  dory  ^  on  the  TetHU  of  raeiey/  " 
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in  the  23d  verse  he  says^  '^  The  hour  is  come  thai  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
glorified."  And  in  what  next  follows,  he  evidently  shows  how  he  was  to  be 
glorified,  or  wherein  his  gloiy  consisted :  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except 
»  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  As  much  iruit  is  the  glory  of  the  seed,  so  is  the 
multitude  of  re<leemed  ones,  which  should  spring  from  his  death,  his  glory.* 
So  concerning  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  the  27th,  and  following  verses :  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour.  But 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again."  In  an  assurance  of  tms,  which  this  voice  declared,  Christ  was  greatly 
comforted,  and  his  soul  even  exulted  under  the  view  of  his  approaching  sufferings. 
And  what  this  glory  was,  in  which  Christ's  soul  was  so  comforted  ontliis  occasion, 
his  own  words  which  he  then  spake,  plainly  show.  When  the  people  said  it 
thundered,  and  others  said  an  angel  spake  to  him,  then  Christ  explains  the  matter 
to  them,  and  tells  them  what  this  voice  meant  Verses  30 — 32, "  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  this  world ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  By  this  behavior, 
and  these  speeches  of  our  Redeemer,  it  appears  that  the  expressions  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  sanctification  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  are  especially  that 
glory  of  his,  and  his  Father,  which  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  for 
which  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame ;  and  that  this  glory,  es- 
pecially, was  the  end  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  obtaining  wliich  end  he  was 
satisfied,  agreeable  to  Isa.  liii.  10,  11. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  just  observed,  of  God's  glory  being  so 
often  represented  by  an  effulgence,  or  emanation,  or  commimication  of  light, 
from  a  luminary  or  fountain  of  light.  What  can  be  thought  of,  that  so  natural- 
ly and  aptly  represents  the  emanation  of  the  internal  glor)'  of  God ;  or  the  flow- 
ing forth,  and  abundant  communication  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 

•  God  ?  Light  is  very  often  in  Scripture  put  for  comfort,  joy,  happiness,  and  for 
good  in  general.! 

Again  the  word  glory ^  as  applied  to  God  in  Scripture,  implies  the  view  or 
knowledge  of  God's  excellency.  The  exhibition  of  glory,  is  to  the  view  of  be- 
holders.    The  manifestation  of  glory,  the  emanation  or  effulgence  of  brightness, 

•  has  relation  to  the  eye.  Light  or  brightness  is  a  quality  that  has  relation  to  the 
sense  of  seeing :  we  see  the  luminary  by  its  light.  And  knowledge  is  often 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  light.  The  word  glory  very  often  in  Scripture  signi- 
fies or  implies  honor ^  as  any  one  may  soon  see  by  casting  his  eye  on  a  concord- 
ance. J  But  honor  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  him 
who  hath  the  honor.  And  this  is  often  more  especially  signified  by  the  word 
glory y  when  applied  to  God.  Num.  xiv.  21,  "  But  as  tftSy  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  all  the  earth  shall  see  the 
manifestations  I  will  make  of  my  perfect  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  so  of 

•  Here  may  be  remembered  what  was  before  observed  of  the  church's  being  so  often  spoken  of  a»  the 
glory  and  fulness  of  Christ. 

t  Isa.  vi.  3,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Tx>rd  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  In  the  ori- 
ginal, "  His  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  ;"  which  signifies  much  more  than  the  woni.s  of  the 
translation.  God's  glory,  consisting  especially  in  his  holiness,  is  that,  in  ihe  sight  or  communications  of 
which,  man's  fulness,  i.  e.,  his  holiness  and  happ'ncss,  consists.  Hy  God's  glory  here,  there  scorns  to  be 
respect  to  that  train,  or  those  effulgent  beams  that  filled  the  temple :  these  beams  signifying  God'^  s;]ory 
shining  forth,  and  communicated.  This  effulgence  or  communication  is  the  fulness  of  idl  inteiligenc 
creatures,  who  have  no  fulness  of  their  own. 

X  See  particularly  Heb.  iiL  3 
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m  infinite  excellence.  This  appeais  by  the  context  So  fieek.  xxziz.  21r— 
23,  **  And  I  will  set  mv  gloiy  among  the  heathen,  and  all  the  heathen  shall 
see  my  judgment  that  I  have  executed,  and  mv  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them. 
So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  GkxL  And  the  hear 
then  shall  know,  that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  captivity  for  their  iniquity.'' 
And  it  is  manifest  in  many  places,  where  we  read  of  God's  glorifying  himself, 
or  of  his  being  elorified,  that  one  thing  directly  intended  is,  a  manifesting  or 
making  known  his  divine  greatness  and  excellenqr. 

Again,  ^loryy  as  the  word  is  us^  in  Scripture,  often  sigmfies  or  implies 
praise.  This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  jgloir  very  often  sig)^ 
nifies  honor,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  with  praise,  viz.,  high  esteem  and 
respect  of  heart,  and  the  expression  and  testimony  of  it  in  words  and  actions. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  gbny  and  proue,  are  often  used  as  equivalent 
expressions  in  Scripture.  Psal.  L  23, ''  Whoso  offereth  praise,  glorifieth  me." 
Psal.  xxiL  23,  *^  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him ;  all  ye  seed  of  Israel,  glori- 
fy him."  Isa.  xlii.  8,  '^My  glory  I  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  my  praise  to 
graven  images."  Verse  12,  '*  Let  them  five  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  dedaoe 
his  praise  in  the  islands."  Isa.  xlviiL  § — 11,  ^^  For  my  name's  sake  will  I 
defer  mine  anger ;  for  my  praise  will  1  refram  for  thee. — For  mine  own  sake 
will  I  do  it ;  for,  I  will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Jer.  xiii.  11,  ^  That 
they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a 
glory."  Eph.  i.  6, "  To  the  praise  of  theglory  of  his  grace."  Verse  12, "  To 
the  praise  of  his  glory."  So  verse  14.  The  phrase  is  apparently  equivalent  to 
that,  PhiL  L  11,  ^^  Which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  praise  and  glory  of  God." 
2  Cor.  iv.  16,  **  That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through  the  thanksgiving  of 
many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  Grod.*' 

It  is  manifest  the  praise  of  Godj  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  implies 
the  hi^h  esteem  and  love  of  the  heart,  exalting  thoughts  of  God,  and  compla- « 
cence  m  his  excellence  and  perfection.     This  must  be  so  manifest  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  refer  to  parti- 
cular places. 

It  also  implies  icy  in  God,  or  rejoicing  in  his  perfections,  as  is  manifest  by 
Psal.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Aejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous,  for  praise  is  comely  for  the 
upright"  How  often  do  we  read  of  singing  praise  ?  But  singing  is  commonly 
an  expression  of  joy.  It  is  called  making  a  joyftd  noise,  Psal.  bcvL  1, 2,  and 
xcvi.  4,  5.  And  as  it  is  often  used,  it  implies  gratitude  or  love  to  God  for  his 
benefits  to  us.    Psal.  xxx.  12,  and  many  other  places. 

Having  thus  considered  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  the  gloiy  of  God,  as 
we  find  it  used  in  Scripture  ;  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of 
God. 

And  I  observe  that  it  is  manifest  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  at  least 
very  often,  signify  the  same  thing  in  Scripture.  As  it  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  glory  of  God,  that  it  sometimes  signifies  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity  ;  the  same  might  be  shown  of  the  name  of  God,  if  it  were  needftil  in  this 
place.  But  that  the  name  and  gloiy  of  God  are  often  equipollent  expressions, 
IS  manifest  by  Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.  When  Moses  says,  "  I  beseech  thee,  show 
me  thy  glory,"  and  God  grants  his  request,  he  says, "  I  will  proclaim  the  name 
of  the  Lord  before  thee.'*  PsaL  viii.  1,  "  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth  !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  PsaL  Ixxix.  9, 
"  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name ;  and  deliver  us, 
and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  Psal.  ciL  15,  *^  So  the  heathen 
shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  the  kings  oi  the  earth,  thy  ghry*** 
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Vssi.  cxlviii.  13,  **  His  name  alone  is  excellent,  and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth 
and  heaven,"  Isa.  xlviii.  9,  "  For  my  name^s  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee."  Verse  1 1, "  For  mine  own  sake,  even 
for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it  ,*  for  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  And  I 
will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Isa.  xlix.  19,  "  They  shall  fear  the  name 
of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun."  Jer.  xiii. 
11,  "  That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise^  and  for  a  gl(yty." 
As  gloiy  often  impnes  the  manifestation,  publication  and  knowledge  of  excel- 
•  lency,  and  the  honor  that  any  one  has  in  the  world ;  so  it  is  evident  does  name. 
Gen.  xi.  4,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name.^'  Deut  xxvi.  19,  '^  And  to  make  thee 
high  above  all  nations,  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honor."  See  2  Sam.  vii.  9, 
and  many  other  places. 

So  it  is  evident  that  by  name  is  sometimes  meant  much  the  same  thing  as 
praise,  by  several  places  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  as  Isa.  xlviii.  9,  Jer. 
xiii  11,  Deut  xxvi.  19 ;  and  also  by  Jer.  xxxiii.  9,  "  And  it  shall  be  unto  me 
for  a  namcj  a  praise  and  an  honor j  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
shall  hear  of  all  the  good  I  do  unto  them."  Zeph.  iii.  20,  ^'  I  will  make  you  a 
name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the  earth." 

And  it  seems  that  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  God's  goodness  is  espe- 
cially called  his  name^  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  19 :  '^  1  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."  Ami  chap, 
xxxiv.  6 — 7,  "  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him 
there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before 
him,  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  long-suffer- 
bg  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,"  &c. 

And  the  same  illustrious  brightness  and  dRilgence  m  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
that  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  above  the  mercy-seat  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  (or  rather  the  spiritual  divine  brightness  and  effulgence  repre- 
resented  by  it),  which  is  so  often  called  the  glory  of  the  Lord^  is  also  often  csulec^ 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Because  God's  ^ory  was  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle, 
therefore  he  promises,  Exod.  xxix.  43,  "  There  will  I  meet  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory."  And  the  temple 
was  called  the  house  of  God^s  glory y  Isa.  Ix.  7.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of 
God  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus  we  often  read  of  the  place,  that 
God  chose  to  put  his  name  there  ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  to  cause  his  name 
to  inhabit  there.  So  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by  our  translators.  As  Deut 
xii.  11,  "Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there.^^  And  the  temple  is  often  spoken  of  as  built 
far  God^s  name.  And  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  7,  the  temple  is  called  the  dwelling-place 
of  God^s  nam£.  The  mercy  seat  in  the  temple  was  called  the  throne  of  God's 
name  or  glory :  Jer.  xiv.  21,  "  Do  not  abhor  us ;  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  thy  glory."  Here  God's  name  and  his  glory^  seem  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  same. 


SECTION  VII. 


Showing  that  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  is  but  one,  and  what 

that  one  End  is. 

From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  last  section,  it  appears,  that  however 
the  last  end  of  the  creation  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  various  denomma- 
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tions  i  jet  if  the  whole  of  what  is  said  relating  to  this  affair,  he  duly  weighed, 
atld  one  part  coropared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  seem  to  be  to  reprtscnt  God's  uUimate  end 
as  manifold,  but  as  one*  For  though  it  be  signifietl  by  various  names,  jti  they 
appear  not  to  be  names  of  illflerent  things,  but  various  names  involving  each 
other  in  their  meaning;  either  diiferent  names  of  the  same  thing,  or  names  of 
several  parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  the  same  whole  viewed  in  various  lights,  or 
in  its  diuerent  respects  and  relations.  For  it  appears  tliat  all  that  is  ever  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scripture  as  an  ultimate  end  of  Goif  s  works,  \s  included  in  that 
one  phrtise,  the  gi^^ry  of  God  ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  last  end  of  ■ 
God^s  works  is  most  commonly  called  in  Scriptine  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  name 
which  most  aptly  signifies  the  thing. 

The  thing  signified  by  that  name,  tht  glory  of  Gody  when  spoken  of  as  the 
^prerae  and  ukimate  end  of  the  work  ot  creation,  and  of  all  God's  works*  is 
the  emanation  and  true  external  expression  of  God's  internal  glory  and  fulness ; 
meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has  already  been  explained.  Or,  in  other  words, 
God's  internal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and  just  exhibition,  or  external  existence  ♦  \ 
of  it  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  oliscurity  in  these  definiticms; 
but  perhaj^is  an  obscurity  which  is  unavoidable,  through  the  imperfection  of  • 
languacre,  and  words  being  less  fitted  to  express  things  of  so  sublime  a  n attire,. 
And  thereto  re  the  thing  may  possibly  be  better  understood,  by  usin^  many 
words  and  a  variety  of  expressions,  by  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  as  il 
were  by  parts,  than  by  any  short  definition* 

There  is  included  in  this,  the  exercise  of  God's  perfections  to  produce  a 
proper  effect ^  in  opposition  to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and  ineffectual  ;  as 
his  power  being  eternally  without  any  act  or  fruit  of  that  power  ;  his  wisdom  .  ^ 
eternally  ineffectual  in  any  wise  production,  or  prudent  disposal  of  any  thingf*^ 
&.C*  The  manifestation  of  his  internal  glory  to  created  understandings.  The 
communication  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature.  The  creature's 
high  esteem  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  God,  and  the  proper 
exercises  and  expre^ions  of  these, 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  thln^  :  but  if  we  more 
closely  consider  the  matter,  they  will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variety  of 
views  and  relations.  They  are  all  but  the  emanation  of  God's  gloiy  ;  or  the 
excellent  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Di-^inity  diffused,  overflowm^,  and  as  it 
were,  enlarged  ;  or,  in  one  word,  existing  ud  extra*  God's  exercismg  his  per* 
fection  to  prorluce  a  proper  elTect,  b  not  distinct  from  the  emanation  or  commu- 
nication of  his  fulness  ;  for  this  is  the  effect,  viz.^  his  fulness  communicated,  and 
the  producing  this  effect  is  the  commimication  of  bis  fulness  ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  elTectual  exerting  of  Gotl's  perfection,  but  the  emanation  of  God's 
internal  glory.  The  emanation  or  communication  is  of  the  internal  glory  or 
fiikiess  oi"  God  as  it  is.  No%v  God's  internal  glory,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  in 
his  understanding  or  will.  The  glorjr  or  fulness  of  his  understanding,  is  his 
knowledge.  The  internal  glory  and  tulness  of  God,  which  we  must  conceive 
of  as  having  its  special  seat  in  his  will,  is  his  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
whole  of  God's  internal  good  or  glory,  is  in  th^e  three  thin^,  viz.,  his  infinite 
knowledge  ;  his  infinite  virtue  or  holiness,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happiness* 
Indeed  there  are  a  great  many  attributes  in  God,  according  to  our  way  of  con- 
ceiving or  talking  of  them  ,  hut  all  may  be  reduced  to  these,  or  to  the  degree, 
dreumstances  and  relations  of  these.  We  have  no  conception  of  God's  power, 
diBerent  firom  the  degree  of  these  things,  with  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  effects. 
God^s  infinity  is  not  so  properly  a  djstmct  kind  of  good  in  God,  but  only  ex* 
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presses  the  degree  of  the  good  there  is  in  him.  So  God's  eternity  is  not  a  distinct 
good  ;  but  is  the  duration  of  good.  His  immutability  is  still  the  same  good, 
with  a  negation  of  change.     So  that,  as  I  said,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  the 

» fulness  of  his  understandmg,  consisting  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
will,  consisting  in  his  virtue  and  happmess.  And  therefore  the  eternal  glorj'  of 
God  consists  in  the  communication  of  these.  The  communication  of  his  knowledge 

F  is  chiefly  in  giving  the  knowledge  of  himself ;  for  this  is  the  knowledge  in  which 
the  fulness  of  God's  understanding  chiefly  consists.  And  thus  we  see  how  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  their  seeing  and 
knowing  it,  is  not  distinct  from  an  emanation  or  communication  of  God's  fulness, 
but  clearly  implied  in  it.  Again,  the  communication  of  God's  virtue  or  holiness 
is  principally  in  communicating  the  love  of  himself,  (which  appears  by  what  has 
before  been  observed.)  And  thus  we  see  how,  not  only  the  creature's  seeing  and 
knowing  God's  excellence,  but  also  supremely  esteeming  and  loving  him,  belongs 
to  the  communication  of  God's  fulness.  And  the  communication  of  God's  joy 
and  happiness,  consists  chiefly  in  communicating  to  the  creature,  that  happiness 
and  joy,  which  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God,  ami  in  his  glorious  excellency ;  for 
in  such  ioy  God's  own  happmess  does  principally  consist.  '  And  in  these  things, 
viz.,  in  knowing  God's  excellency,  loving  God  for  it,  and^joicing  in  it ;  and 
in  the  exercise  and  expression  of  these^  consists  God's  honor  smd  praise ;  so  that 
these  are  clearly  impUed  in  that  glory  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  emanation 
of  his  internal  glory.  And  though  we  suppose  all  these  things,  which  seem  to 
be  so  various,  are  signified  by  that  glorj/y  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
last  end  of  all  God's  works ;  yet  it  is  manifest  there  is  no  greater,  and  no  other 
variety  in  it,  than  in  the  internal  and  essential  glory  of  God  itself.  God's  inter- 
nal glory  is  partly  in  his  understanding,  and  partly  in  his  will.  And  this  internal 
glory,  as  seated  in  the  will  of  God,  implies  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness  ; 
both  are  evidently  God's  glory,  accordmg  to  the  use  of  the  phrase.  So  that  as 
God's  external  glory  is  only  the  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,  this  variety 
necessarily  follows.  And  again,  it  hence  appears  that  here  there  is  no  other 
variety  or  distinction,  but  what  necessarily  arises  from  the  distinct  faculties  of 
the  creature,  to  which  the  communication  is  made,  as  created  in  the  image  of 
God  ;  even  as  having  these  two  faculties  of  understanding  and  will.  God  com- 
municates himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  the  know- 
ledge of  his  glory  ;  and  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  holiness, 
consisting  primarily  in  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in  giving  the  creature  happiness, 
chiefly  consisting  in  joy  in  God.  These  are  the  sum  of  that  emanation  of  divine 
fulness,  called  in  Scripture  the  ghry  of  God.  The  first  part  of  this  glory  is 
called  truth,  the  latter,  grace,  John  i.  14,  "  We  beheld  his  glorj/,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  oi grace  and  truth,^^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  and  last  end  of  God's  works  which  is  so  variously 
expressed  in  Scripture,  is  indeed  but  one  ;  and  this  one  end  is  most  properly  and 
comprehensively  called,  the  glory  of  God  ;  by  which  name  it  is  most  commonly 
called  in  Scripture  :  and  is  fitly  compared  to  an  effulgence  or  emanation  of  light 
from  a  luminary,  by  which  this  glory  of  God  is  abundantly  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture. Light  is  the  external  expression,  exhibition  and  manift'station  of  the 
excellency  of  the  luminary,  of  the  sun  for  instance  :  it  is  the  abundant,  exten- 
sive emanation  and  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  sun  to  innumerable  beings 
that  partake  of  it.  It  Is  by  this  that  the  sun  itself  is  seen,  and  his  glory  beheld, 
and  all  other  things  are  discovered  ;  it  is  by  a  participation  of  this  communica- 
tion from  the  sun,  that  surrounding  objects  receive  all  their  lustre,  beautj^  and 
brightness.    It  is  by  this  that  all  nature  is  quickened  and  receives  hfe,  comfort 
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and  joy*  Light  is  abundantly  used  in  Scripture  to  repr^ent  and  signify  tlicse 
three  things,  knowledge,  holitjcss  and  happiness.  It  is  used  to  signify  know- 
ledge, or  that  tnanifestation  and  evidence  by  which  knowledge  is  received, 
PbMm  xix.  8,  and  cxix,  105,  130*  Prow  \h  23.  Isaiah  viii.  20,  and  ix,  2^ 
and  xxix,  18.  Dan.  v.  1 1,  EpJi.  v.  13,  "  But  all  things  that  are  reproved 
are  raade  manifest  by  the  light;  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifesJ,  is  light/' 
And  in  other  places  of  the  New  Testament  innumerable. 

It  is  used  to  signify  virtue  or  moral  good.  Job  xxw  5,  and  other  places.  And 
it  is  abundantly  used  to  signify  comfort,  joy  and  hmppiness,  Esth*  viiL  16,  Job 
xviii.  18,  and  luany  other  places. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  those  things  winch  are 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  ultimate  ends  of  God's  works,  though  they  may  seem 
at  first  view  to  he  distinct j  are  all  plainly  to  be  reduced  to  this  one  thhig,  viz.j 
God's  internal  gloty  or  fulness  extant  externally,  or  existing  in  its  emanation* 
And  though  God  in  seeking  this  endj  seeks  the  creature's  good  ;  yet  therein  ap-  # 
pears  his  supreme  regard  to  himself. 

The  emanation  or  communication  of  the  divine  fulness,  consisting  in  the 
knowledge  of  GotU  love  to  Goil,  and  joy  in  God,  has  relation  indeed  both  to  God, 
and  the  creature  ;  but  it  has  relation  to  God  as  its  fountain,  as  it  is  an  emanation 
from  God  ;  and  as  the  communication  itself,  or  thing  communicated,  is  something 
iivLne,  something  of  God,  something  of  his  internal  fulness,  as  the  water  in  the 
rtream  is  something  of  the  fountain,  and  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  are  something 
nf  the  sun.  And  again,  they  have  relation  to  God,  as  they  have  respect  to  him 
as  their  object  ;  for  the  knowledge  comtnunlcated  is  the  knowledge  of  God  ; 
and  so  God  is  tlie  object  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  love  communicated  is  the 
love  of  God  ;  so  God  is  the  object  of  that  Im-e,  and  the  happiness  communicated* 
IS  joy  in  God  ;  and  so  he  is  the  object  of  the  joy  communicated.  In  the  crea* 
jture's  knowing,  esteeming,  loving,  rejoicing  in,  and  praising  God,  the  gbry  of 
God  is  both  exhibited  and  acknowledged  ;  bis  fulness  is  received  ajid  returned. 
Here  is  both  an  ttwmaUoa  and  r^manaiix^ii.  The  refulgence  shines  upon  and  • 
ijito  the  creature,  and  is  reflected  hack  to  the  luminary.  The  beams  of  glory 
come  from  Gml,  and  are  something  of  God,  and  are  refunded  back  again  to  their 
original.  So  that  the  whole  is  of  God,  and  in  God^  and  to  Godj  and  God  is  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  in  this  affair. 

And  though  it  be  true  that  God  has  respect  to  the  creature  in  these  things  \ 
yet  his  respect  to  himself  and  to  the  creature  in  this  matter,  are  not  properly  to 
be  looked  upon,  as  a  double  and  divided  respect  of  God's  heart.  What  has 
beicn  said  in  Chap.  L  Sect.  3,  4,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  briefly  to  say  a  few  things ;  though  they  are  mostly 
implied  in  what  has  been  said  already. 

When  God  was  about  to  create  the  world,  he  had  respect  to  that  emanation 
of  his  glory,  which  is  actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  just  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  all  that  belongs  to  it,  both  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  himself,  and 
the  creatura  He  had  regard  to  it,  as  an  emanation  from  himself,  and  a  com- 
munication of  himself,  and  as  the  thing  commimicated,  in  its  nature  relumed  to 
himself,  as  its  final  term.  And  he  had  regard  to  it  also,  as  the  emanation  was  * 
io  the  creature,  and  as  the  thing  communicated  was  in  the  creature,  as  its  sub- 
ject And  God  had  regard  to  it  in  this  manner,  as  he  had  a  supreme  I'egard  to 
liimself,  and  value  for  his  own  infinite,  internal  glory.  It  was  this  value  for 
himself  that  caused  him  to  value  and  seek  that  his  internal  glory  should  flow 
forth  from  himself.  It  was  from  his  value  for  his  glorious  perfections  of  wis- 
dom and  righteousness,  &c.,  that  he  valued  the  proper  exercise  and  effect  of 
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these  perfections,  in  wise  and  righteous  acts  and  effects.  It  was  from  his  in- 
finite  value  for  his  internal  glory  and  fulness,  that  he  valued  the  thing  itself, 
which  is  communicated,  which  b  something  of  the  same,  extant  in  the  creature. 
Thus,  because  he  infinitely  values  his  own  glory,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  love  to  himself,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  himself;  he  therefore  val- 
ued the  image,  communication  or  participation  of  these,  in  the  creature.     And 

•  it  is  becaase  he  values  himself,  that  he  delights  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  and 
joy  of  the  creature ;  as  being  himself  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  love  and 
complacence.  For  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  true  esteem  and  love 
of  any  person  or  being  (suppose  a  son  or  friend)  that  we  should  approve  and 
value  others'  esteem  of  the  same  object,  and  disapprove  and  dislike  the  contrary. 
For  the  same  reason  is  it  the  consequence  of  a  being's  esteem  and  love  of  him- 
self, that  he  should  approve  of  others^  esteem  and  love  of  himself. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  God  should  seek  the  good  of  the  creatiu-e, 
consisting  m  the  creature's  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  even  his  happiness, 
firom  a  supreme  regard  to  himself;  as  his  happiness  arises  from  that  which  is 
an  image  and  participation  of  God's  own  beauty ;  and  consists  in  the  creature's 
exercising  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  and  complacence  in  him ;  in  beholding 
God's  glory,  in  esteeming  and  loving  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  exercis- 
ii^  and  testifying  love  and  supreme  respect  to  God ;  which  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  creature's  exalting  (rod  as  his  chief  good,  and  making  him  his  su- 
preme end.. 

And  though  the  emanation  of  God's  fiilness  which  God  intended  in  the 
creation,  and  which  actually  is  the  consequence  of  it,  is  to  the  creature  as  its 
object,  and  the  creature  is  the  subject  of  the  fulness  communicated,  and  is  the 
creature's  good ;  and  was  also  regarded  as  such,  when  God  sought  it  as  the 
end  of  his  works ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  even  in  so  doing,  he 

•  did  not  make  himself  his  end.     It  comes  to  the  same  thing.     God's  respect  tof 
the  creature's  good,  and  his  respect  to  himself,  is  not  a  divided  respect ;  but 
both  are  unitea  in  one,  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature  aimed  at,  is  happiness 
in  union  with  himself.     The  creature  is  no  further  happy  with  this  happiness 
which  God  makes  his  ultimate  end,  than  he  becomes  one  with  God.     The  more 

•  happiness  the  greater  the  union:  when  the  happiness  is  perfect,  the  union  is 
perfect.  And  as  the  happiness  will  be  increasing  to  eternity,  the  union  will 
becomes  more  and  more  strict  and  perfect ;  nearer  and  more  like  to  that  be- 
tween God  the  Father,  and  the  Son ;  who  are  so  united,  that  their  interest  is 
perfectly  one.  If  the  happiness  of  the  creature  be  considered  as  it  will  be,  in 
the  whole  of  the  creature's  eternal  duration,  with  all  the  infinity  of  its  progress, 
and  infinite  increase  of  nearness  and  union  to  God ;  in  this  view  the  creature 
must  be  looked  upon  as  united  to  God  in  an  infinite  strictness. 

If  God  has  respect  to  something  in  the  creature,  which  he  views  as  of  ever- 
lasting duration,  and  as  rising  higher  and  higher  through  that  infinite  duration, 
and  that  not  with  constantl}^  diminishing  (but  perhaps  an  increasing)  celerity ; 
.  then  he  has  respect  to  it,  as  in  the  whole,  of  infinite  height,  though  there  never 
will  be  any  particular  time,  when  it  can  be  said  already  to  have  come  to  such 
a  height. 

Let  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  be  represented  by  something  at  an 
infinite  height  above  us ;  and  the  eternally  increasing  union  of  the  saints  with 
God,  by  something  that  is  ascending  constantly  towards  that  infinite  height, 
moving  upwards  With  a  given  velocity,  and  that  is  to  contmue  thus  to  move  to  all 
eternity.  God,  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eternally  increasing  height,  views 
't  as  an  infinite  height    And  if  he  has  respect  to  it,  and  makes  it'his  end,  as  in 
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the  whole  of  it,  he  has  respect  to  it  as  an  infinite  bdght,  though  the  time  "wiB 
never  come  when  it  can  be  said  it  has  already  arrired  at  this  iimnite  height 

God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  or  progression  which  he  causes,  aims  al^« 
or  tends  to.  If  there  be  many  things  supposed  to  be  so  made  and  appointed, 
that  by  a  constant  and  eternal  motion,  they  aU  tend  to  a  certain  centre ;  then 
it  appears  that  he  who  made  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  motion,  aimed  at 
that  centre,  that  term  of  their  motion,  to  which  they  etemaUy  tend,  and  are 
eternally,  as  it  were,  striymg  after.  And  if  God  be  this  centre,  then  God  aimed 
at  himself.  And  herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  first  author  of  their  being 
and  motion,  so  he  is  the  last  end,  the  final  term,  to  which  is  their  ultimate  ten* 
dency  and  aim. 

We  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  Creator  aimed  at,  in  the  b&ng,  nature 
and  tendency  he  gives  the  creature,  by  the  mark  or  term  which  they  constant^ 
aim  at  in  their  tendency  and  eternal  progress ;  though  the  time  will  never  come, 
when  it  can  be  said  it  is  attamed  to,  m  the  most  absolutely  perfect  manner. 

But  if  strictness  of  union  to  God  be  viewed  as  thus  infinitely  exalted,  then 
the  creature  must  be  ref^arded  as  infinitely,  nearly,  and  dosdv  united  to  Grod. 
And  viewed  thus,  their  mterest  must  be  viewed  as  one  with  God's  mterest,  void 
so  is  not  r^arded  properly  with  a  disjunct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  re»» 
pect  And  as  to  any  difficulty  of  recondling  God's  not  making  the  creature 
Lis  ultimate  end,  with  a  respect  properly  distinct  firom  a  reelect  to  himself,  with 
his  benevolence  and  free  grace,  and  the  creature's  obligation  to  gratitude,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Chap.  L  Sec.  4,  Object  4,  where  this  objection  has 
been  considered  and  answered  at  large. 

If  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  union  of  a  man  and  his  feunily,  their 
interest  may  be  looked  upon  as  one,  how  much  more  one  is  the  interest  of  Christ 
and  lus  church  (whose  nrst  umon  in  heaven  is  unspeakably  more  perfect  and 
exalted  than  that  of  an  earthly  father  and  his  family),  if  they  be  considered  with 
regard  to  their  eternal  and  increasing  union !  Doubtless  it  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed as  so  much  one,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  and  sought,  not 
with  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  respect 

It  is  certain  that  what  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  the 
good  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  in  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  thing  created. 

It  is  no  solid  ol^ection  against  God's  sdming  at  an  infinitely  perfect  union  of 
the  creature  with  himself,  that  the  particular  time  will  never  come  when  it  can 
be  said,  the  union  is  now  infinitely  perfect  0  God  aims  at  satis^ing  justice  in  the 
eternal  damnation  of  sinners ;  which  will  be  satisfied  by  their  damnation,  ccm-  « 
sidered  no  otherwise  than  with  regard  to  its  eternal  duration.  But  yet  there 
never  will  come  that  particular  moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  justice  is 
satisfied.  But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modem  freethinkers,  who  do  not  like 
the  talk  about  satisfying  justice  with  an  infinite  punishment ;  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  denied  by  any,  that  God,  in  glorifymg  the  saints  in  heaven  witii  eternal 
felicity,  aims  to  satisfy  his  infinite  grace  or  bmevolence,  by  the  bestowment  of 
a  good  infinitely  valuable,  because  eternal ;  and  yet  there  never  will  come  the 
moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  tlus  infinitely  valuable  good  has  been 
actually  bestowed. 
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NATURE  OF  TRUE  VIRTUE 


CHAPTER    r. 

Showing  wherein  the  Essen ce  of  true  Virtue  eonai^ti^ 

Whatever  controversies  and  variety  of  opinions  there  are  about  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  all  (excepting  some  skeptics,  who  deny  any  real  difference  betiveeii  t 
virtue  and  vice)  mean  by  it,  something  heautifui^  or  rather  some  kind  oiheautyX 
or  excellency. — It  is  not  all  beauty,  that  is  called  virtue  \  for  instance,  not  the 
beauty  of  a  building,  of  a  ffoweiv  or  of  the  rainbow  :  but  some  beauty  belong- 
ing to  Beings  that  have  p^rcc^ionjLndwUi. — ^It  is  not  all  beauty  of  mankind^ 
that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  t¥e  external  beauty  of  the  countenance, 
or  shape,  gracefulness  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice :  but  it  is  ^beatjlvthat  1 
'  seat  in  the  mind. — But  yet  perhaps  not  ever^  thing  thatmayTe 
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called  a  beauty  of  mi  no,  is  properly  called  virtue.  There  is  a  beauty  of  under- 
standing and  speculation-  There  is  something  in  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
great  pnilosophers  and  statesmen,  that  may  be  called  beautiful ;  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  is  most  commonly  meant  by  virtue.  But  virtue  is  the 
beauty*  of  those  qualities  and  acts  of  the  mind,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature,  i.  e., 
such  as  are  attended  with  desert  or  worthiness  of  praise  ^  or  biame^  Things  oi 
this  sort,  it  is  generally  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  any  thing  belonging 
merely  to  speculation ;  but  to  the  disposiiicn  and  uiliy  or  (to  use  a  generiw 
word,  I  suppose  commonly  well  understood)  the  heart  Therefore  I  supposej  I  ^ 
shall  not  depart  from  the  common  opinion,  when  I  say,  that  virtue  is  the  beauty 
of  the  qualities  and  exercises  of  the  heart,  or  those  actions  which  proceed  from 
them*  So  that  when  it  is  inquired,  What  b  the  nature  of  true  virtue? — this  is 
the  same  as  to  inquire,  what  that  is  which  renders  any  habit,  disposition,  or  ex* 
ercise  of  the  heart  truly  beaut  if uL  I  use  the  phrase  irue  virtue,  and  speak  of 
things  truly  beautiful,  because  1  suppose  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  betw^een  some  things  which  are  truly 
Tirtuous,  and  others  which  ordy  seem  to  be  virtuous,  through  a  partial  and 
imperfect  view  of  things:  that  some  actions  and  dispositions  appear  beau- 
tiful, if  considered  partially  and  superficiaUy,  or  with  regard  to  some  things 
belonf^ing  to  them,  and  in  some  of  their  circumstances  and  tendencies,  whicli 
would;  appear  otherwise  in  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  view,  wherein 
they  are  seen  clearly  in  their  whole  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  connections 
in  the  universality  of  thmgs. — ^There  is  a  general  and  a  particular  beauty.  By 
a  pariicular  beauty,  I  mean  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  con- 
sidered only  with  regard  to  its  connection  with,  and  tendency  to  some  particular 
things  within  a  limited,  and,  as  it  were,  a  private  sphere.    And  a  generd  beauty 

*  ft  it  w  be  (lUM I joncd  whether  i»  would  ticrt  ho  mors  cornet  to  aay  that  tirtun  mm^imM  m  tbi»e  ac-m 
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is  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  viewed  most  ^rfectly,  com- 
prehensively and  universally,  with  regard  to  all  its  tendencies,  and  its  connections 
with  every  thing  it  stands  related  to.  The  former  may  be  without  and  against 
the  latter.  As,  a  few  notes  in  a  tune,  taken  only  by  themselves,  and  m  their 
relation  to  one  another,  may  be  harmonious;  which  when  considered  with 
respect  to  all  the  notes  in  the  tune,  or  the  entire  series  of  sounds  they  are  con- 
nected with.  niF.y  be  v^y  discordant  and  disagreeable. — (Of  which  more  after- 
wards.^— That  Oidt/j  therefore,  is  what  I  mean  by  true  virtue,  whicli  is  thaiy 
belongmg  to  the  heart  of  an  intelligent  Being,  that  is  beautiful  by  a  general 
beauty,  or  beautiful  in  a  comprehensive  view  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  related  to 
every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with.  And  therefore  when  we  are 
inqmring  concerning  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  viz.,  wherein  this  true  and  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  heart  does  most  essentially  consist — this  is  my  answer  to  the 
ipiguiry : 

I      True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general. 
iOr  perhaps  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent,  piropenSify  anouhion 
of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  that  is  immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good 
/will. 

[  The  things  which  were  before  observed  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  naturally 
lead  us  to  such  a  notion  of  it.  If  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  general 
goodness  and  beauty  of  the  disposition  and  exercise  of  that,  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive view,  considered  with  regard  to  its  universal  tendency,  and  as  related 
to  every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with ;  what  can  it  consist  in,  but  a 
consent  and  good  will  to  Bein^  in  general  ? — Beauty  does  not  consist  in  discord 
'agdj]8iSPttt|  but  ia,consent  ana  agreenxent  And  if  every  inteH^enTEemg  is 
some  way  related  to  Beinjg  in  general,  and  is  a  part  of  the  univeraal  system  of 
existence;  and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole ;  what  can  its  general 
I  and  true  beauty  })e,  but  its  union  and  consent  with  the  great  whole  ? 

If  any  such  thmg  can  be  supposed  as  a  union  of  heart  to  some  particular 
Being,  or  number  of  Beings,  di^[X)sing  it  to  benevolence  to  a  private  circle  or 
system  of  Beings,  which  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole ;  not  implying  a 
tendency  to  a  union  with  the  great  s^tem,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
enmity  towards  Being  in  general ;  ilus  I  suppose  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue :  although  it  may  in  some  respects  be  good,  and  may  appear  beautiful  in 
a  confined  and  contracted  view  of  things. — But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  generally  allowed,  not 
only  by  Christian  divines,  but  by  the  more  considerable  deists,  that  virtue  most 
essentially  consists  in  love.  And  I  suppose,  it  is  owned  by  the  most  considera- 
ble writers,  to  consist  in  general  love  of  benevolence,  or  kind  afTection :  though 
it  seems  to  me,  the  meaning  of  some  in  this  affair  is  not  sufficiently  explain«l, 
which  perhaps  occasions  some  error  or  confusion  in  discourses  on  this  subject. 

When  I  say,  true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  Being  in  general,  I  shall  not  be 
likely  to  be  understood,  that  no  one  act  of  the  mind  or  exercise  of  love  is  of  the 
nature  of  true  virtue,  but  what  has  Being  in  general,  or  the,  great  system  of 
uaiversal  existence,  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object :  so  that  no  exercise  of 
love  or  Knd  afiecHon  to  any  one  particular  Being,  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  this 
whole,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  But,  that  the  nature  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  a  disposition  to  benevolence  towards  Being  in  general. 
TTiough,  from  such  a  disposition  may  arise  exercises  of  love  to  particular  JBeincs, 
as  objects  are  presented  and  occasions  arise.  No  wonder,  that  he  who  is  of  a 
generally  benevolent  disposition,  should  be  more  disposed  than  another  to  have 
bis  heart  moved  with  benevolent  affectioD  to  particular  persons,  whom  he  is 
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aoquiinted  and  conversant  with,  and  from  whom  arise  the  greatest  and  mo 
frequent  occasions  for  exciting  his  beaevolent  temper*  But  my  meaning  is, 
no  affections  towards  particular  persons  or  Beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue, 
but  such  as  arise  from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from  that  habit  of 
frame  of  mind«  wherein  consists  a  disposition  to  love  Being  in  general* 

And  perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  give  notice  to  my  readers,  that  when  I 
^peak  of  an  intelligent  Being*s  having  a  heart  united  and  benevolently  disposed 
to  Being  in  general,  I  thereby  mean  inteliigait  Being  in  general*  Not  inani* 
mate  thmgSj  or  Beings  that  have  no  perception  or  will,  which  are  not  properly 
capable  objects  of  benevolence. 

Love  is  commonly  distinguished  into  lave  of  benevolence  and  love  of  com- 
placence. Love  of  bcTiewlence  is  that  affection  or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any 
Being,  which  causes  it  to  incline  to  its  well  being,  or  disposes  it  to  desire  i 
take  pleiisure  in  its  happiness.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  i 
mon  opinion^  that  beauty  in  the  object  is  not  always  the  ground  of  thi^s  propeoft  J 
sitj* :  hut  that  there  mzy  be  such  a  thing  as  benevolence,  or  a  disposition  to  th^l 
weltare  of  those  that  are  not  considered  as  beautiAil ;  unless  mere  existence  be 
accounted  a  beauty*  And  benevolence  or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  \s  gen* 
erally  supposed,  not  only  to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  objects,  but  to] 
their  existence :  so  as  to  be  the  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  their  beauty^ 
rather  than  they  the  foundation  of  God^s  benevolence  ;  as  it  is  supposed  that  it 
is  God*!^  goodness  which  moved  him  to  give  them  both  Being  and  beaut>'.  So 
that  if  all  virtue  primarily  consists  in  that  affection  of  heart  to  Being,  which  is 
exercised  in  benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God*s  virtue  is  so 
cxtcndeii  as  to  include  a  propensity,  not  only  to  Being  actually  existing,  and 
actually  beautiful,  but  to  possible  Being,  so  as  to  incline  him  to  give  Being, 
beauty  and  happiness.  But  not  now  to  insist  particularly  on  this.  What  I 
would  have  observed  at  present,  b,  that  it  must  be  allowed,  benevolence  doth 
not  necessarily  presuppose  beauty  in  its  object 

What  is  commonly  called  Jove  of  cainplacmc€i  presupposes  beauty*  For  it 
is  no  other  llian  delight  in  beauty  j  or  complacence  in  the  petBOti  or  Being  belov- 
ed for  his  beauty. 

If  virtue  be  the  beauty  of  an  intelligent  Bein^,  and  virtue  consists  in  love^ 
then  it  is  a  plain  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  virtue  primarily  consists  in  any 
love  to  its  objectybr  Uf  beaut}/  ;  either  in  a  love  of  complacence,  which  is  de- 
fight  in  a  Being  for  his  beauty,  or  b  a  love  of  benevolence,  that  has  the  beau^ 
of  its  object  for  its  foundation.  For  that  would  be  to  suppose j  that  the  beauly 
of  intelligent  bcing^s  primarily  consists  in  love  to  beauty  ;  or,  that  tlieir  virtue 
first  of  all  GonsiiitJi  m  their  love  to  virtue*  Which  is  an  inconsistence,  and  going 
in  a  circle.  Because  it  makes  virtue,  or  beauty  of  mind,  the  foundation  or  first 
motive  of  that  love  wherein  virtue  originally  consists,  or  wherein  the  very  fimt 
virtue  consists ;  or,  it  supposes  the  first  virtue  to  be  the  consequence  and  effect 
of  virtue.  So  that  virtue  is  originally  the  foundation  and  exciting  cause  of  the 
very  beginning  or  first  Being  of  virtue.  Which  makes  the  first  virtue,  both  the 
ground,  and  the  consequence,  both  cause  and  effect  of  itself.*     Doubtle^  nrtuc 

f primarily  consists  in  something  else  besides  any  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue, 
f  virtue  consists  primarily  in  love  to  virtue,  then  virtue,  the  thing  loval,  is  the 
love  ot  virtue :  so  that  virtue  must  consist  in  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue^ 


•  Mr.  E/»  iden  bere  Appears  to  bo  Ihmt  rirtue  must  tt%m  pfidf  lo  the  eiLttence  oftiDf  vlrtmnit  ot 
oa  which  It  cMi  coinplaiBantly  tfrminatev    Thb  ii  undotiht^dly  true  i*ith  fnpeetto  the  6Mty^    BqI 
4a*m  ihol  mpp^mi  ineofnijitcni  with  tHe  tuppoaitioii  ihat  the  fiTit  net  of  virtue  m  a  erealure  m&j  bo  ddigbt  < 
m  nmn  h  it  ii  in  Ood^Ed. 
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And  if  it  be  inquired,  what  that  Tirtue  is,  which  yirtue  consists  in  the  love  of  the 
love  of,  it  must  be  answered,  it  is  the  love  of  virtue.  So  that  there  must  be  the 
love  of  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue,  and  so  on  tn  infinitum.  For  there  is  no 
end  of  going  back  in  a  circleitW^iies^grc^e  to  anybeginning,  or  foundation. 
For  it  pf^y'itti^nf  b^>gnnning  angiSan^rspiTn^^jw^^  — 

^  Therefore  if  the  essence  of  virtue  or  beauty  of  mind  lies  in  love,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  love,  it  must  primarily  consist  in  something  drffermt  both  from  com- 
placence, which  is  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  also  from  any  benevolence  that  has 
the  beauty  of  its  object  for  its  foundation.  Because  it  is  absurd,  to  say  that  vir- 
tue is  primarily  and  first  of  all  the  consequence  of  itself.  For  this  makes  virtue 
primarily  prior  to  itsel£ 

Nor  can  virtue  primarily  consist  in  gratitude  ;  or  one  Bemg's  benevolence 
to  another  for  his  benevolence  to  him.  Because  this  implies  the  same  inconsis- 
tence. For  it  supposes  a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  that  is  the  cause  oi 
gratitude.  Therefore  the  first  benevolence,  or  that  benevolence  which  has 
none  prior  to  it,  cannot  be  gratitude. 

Therefore  there  is  room  left  for  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  piimaiy 
object  of  virtuous  love  is  Beinof,  simply  considered ;  or,  that  true  virtue  priiniuil}' 
^consists,  h6t  Ih  Tove  to  any  particular  beings,  because  of  their  virtue  or  beauty, 
nor  in  gratitude,  because  they  love  us ;  but  in  a  propensity  and  union  of  heart 
to  Being  sunply  considered  ;  exciting  absolute  benevolence  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
to  Being  in  general.— I  say,  true  virtue  ;?nman7y  consists  in  this,  ^or  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  in  any  other  love  than  this  absolute 
benevolence.  But  I  would  express  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  in  the  following  particulars.  ^ 

The^rs^  o^l?^*  p/  ^  virtuous  benevolence  is  ^f«jfj  simply  considered :  -dnd 
if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  its  object,  then  Being  in  general  is  its  objectj  and 
thelEmg  TThas  aifultimate  propei5ity~to,  is  the  mgJiest  good  ot  Being  in  gene- 
ral. And  it  will  seek  the  good  of  every  individual  Being  unless  it  be  cohceiv- 
e3  as  not  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  Being  liTgeneral.  In  which  case 
the  good  of  a  particular  Being'J  or  some  Beings^  may  be  gn^en  up  for  the  sake  ot 
the  highest  good  of  Being  "in  general.  And  particularly  if  there  be  any  Being 
that  is  looked  upon  as  statedly  and  irreclaimaBly  oppasite  and  an  enemy  to  Be^ 
ing  in  general,  then  consent  and  adherence  to  Being  in  general  will  induce  the 
truly  virtuous  heart  to  forsake  that  Being,  and  to  oppose  it, 

And  further,  if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  the  first  object  of  a  truly  \nrtu- 
ous  benevolence,  then  that  Being  who  has  most  of  Being,  or  has  the  greatest 
share  of  existence,  other  things  being  equal,  so  far  as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited 
to  our  faculties  or  set  in  our  view,  will  have  the  greatest  share  of  the  propensity 
and  benevolent  affection  of  the  heart.  I  say,  other  things  being  equal,  especially 
because  there  is  a  secondary  object  of  virtuous  benevolence,  that  I  shall  take 
notice  of  presently.  Which  is  one  thing  that  must  be  considered  as  the  ground 
or  motive  to  a  purely  virtuous  benevolence.  Pure  benevolence  in  its  first  exer- 
cise is  nothing  else  but  Beinj^'s  uniting  consent,  or  propensity  to  Being ;  appearing 
true  and  pure  by  its  extending  to  Being  in  general,  and  inclining  to  the  geniral 
highest  good,  and  to  each  Being,  whose  welfare  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
general  good,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  existence*  understood,  other  things 
being  equal. 

•  I  say,  in  pi-oportion  to  the  drgrec  of  existence^  because  one  Being  may  have  more  existence  than  Lat 
other,  as  he  may  be  greater  than  another.  That  which  is  greaij  has  more  existence,  and  is  further  from 
nothing,  than  that  whieh  is  little.  One  Being  may  have  every  thing  positive  belonging  to  it,  or  every  thing 
which  goes  to  its  positive  existence  (in  opposition  to  defect)  in  a  higher  degree  than  another ;  oi  a 
greater  capacity  and  power,  greater  understanding,  every  faculty  and  erery  positive  quality  in  a  higher 
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The  second  object  of  a  Tirtuous  propennty  of  heart  is  henevoleTU  Being.  A 
.  ecoiidary  ground  of  pure  benevolence  is  virtuous  benevolence  itself  in  its  o^ect. 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence,  sees  another  Bemg 
possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this  attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and 
draws  forth  greater  love  to  him,  than  merely  his  having  existence :  because  so 
far  as  the  Being  beloved  has  love  to  Being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  Being 
is,  as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends,  Being  in 
general :  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to  Being  in  general  must  of 
necessity  have  complacence  in  him,  and  the  greater  degree  of  benevolence  to 
him,  as  it  were  out  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his 
own  heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as  its  own.  It 
is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  Being  in  general,  that  he  looks  on  a  benev-^ 
olent  propensity  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
Bemg  in  whom  it  is  ;  an  excellency,  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com- 
placence, and  the  greater  good  will. 

But  several  things  may  be  noted  more  particularly  concerning  this  secondar}' 
ground*of  a  truly  virtuous  love. 

1.  That  loving  a  Being  on  this  grotend  necessarily  arises  from  pure  benev- 
olence to  Being  in  general,  and  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For  he  that  has  a 
simple  and  pure  good  will  to  ^neral  entity  or  existence,  must  love  that  temper 
in  others,  that  agrees  and  consjwres  with  itself.  A  spirit  of  consent  to  Being  must 
agree  with  consent  to  Being.  That  which  truly  and  sincerely  seeks  the  good  of 
others,  must  approve  of,  and  love,  that  which  joins  with  him  m  seeking  the  good, 
of  others. 

2.  This  which  has  been  now  mentioned  as  a  secondary  ^ound  of  virtuous 
love,  is  the  thing  wherein  true  moral  or  spiritual  beauty  primarily  consists.  Y  ea, 
spiritual  beauty  consists  wholly  in  this,  and  the  various  qualities  and  exercises 
of  mind  which  proceed  from  it,  and  the  extenial  actions  which  proceed  I'rom 
these  internal  qualities  and  exercises.  And  in  these  things  consists  all  true 
inrtue,  viz.,  in  this  love  of  Being,  and  the  qualities  and  acts  which  arise 
from  it. 

3.  As  all  spiritual  beauty  lies  in  these  virtuous  principles  and  acts,  so  it  is 
primarily  on  this  account  they  arc  beautiful,  viz.,  that  they  imply  consent  and 
vnion  with  Being  in  general.  Tins  is  the  primary  and  most  essential  Beautj'  of 
every  thing  that  can  justly  be  called  by  the  name  of  virtue,  or  is  any  moral  ex- 
cellency in  the  eye  of  one  that  has  a  perfect  view  of  things.  I  say,  the  pn'ma^ 
ry  and  most  essential  beaut)' — because  there  is  a  secondary  and  inferior  sort  of 
beauty  ;  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  afterwards. 

4.  This  spiritual  Ix^fiuty,  that  is  but  a  secondary  ground  of  a  virtuous  benev- 
olence, is  the  ground,  not  only  of  benevolence,  but  complacence,  and  is  the  pn'mary 
ground  of  the  latter  ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is  truly  \nrtuous.  Love  to 
us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received,  may  be  a  secondary  ground.  But  this  is 
the  primary  objective  foundation  of  it. 

5.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  degree  of  the  amiahleness  or  raluablencss  of 
true  virtue,  primarily  consisting  in  consent  and  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart 
to  Being  in  general,  in  the  eyes  of  one  that  is  influenced  by  such  a  spirit,  is  not 
in  the  simple  proportion  of  the  degree  of  benevolent  affection  seen,  but  in  a 
proportion  compounded  of  the  greatness  of  the  benevolent  Being  or  the  degree 
of  Being  and  the  degree  of  benevolence.  One  that  loves  Being  in  general,  will 
necessarily  value  gooid  will  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it    But  if  he 

degree.    An  archangel  must  be  supposed  to  have  mors  eiUtence,  uid  to  be  every  wiy  further  lemciTed-  / 

fr>m  mmcnli/v.  thnn  a  toorm,  or  hfiea. 
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sees  the  same  benevolence  in  ttoo  Beings,  he  will  value  it  more  in  two,  than  in 
one  only.  Because  it  is  a  greater  thing,  more  favorable  to  Being  in  general,  to 
have  two  Bein^  to  favor  it,  than  onljr  one  of  them.  For  there  is  more  Being 
that  favors  Bemg  :  both  together  having  more  Being  than  one  alone.  So,  if 
one  Being  be  as  great  as  two,  has  as  much  existence  as  both  together,  and  has 
the  same  degree  of  general  benevolence,  it  is  more  favorable  to  Bein^  in  gen- 
eral than  if  there  were  general  benevolence  in  a  Being  that  had  but  half  that  £are 
of  existence.  As  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  with  the  same  degree  of  preciousness, 
i.  e.  with  the  same  excellent  quality  of  matter,  is  more  v^uable  than  a  small 

yauantity  of  the  same  metal. 
6.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  truljr  relish  this  beauty,  consisting  in 
general  benevolence,  who  has  not  that  temper  mmself.  I  have  observed,  that  if 
any  Being  is  possessed  of  such  a  temper,  ne  will  unavoidably  be  pleased  with 
the  same  temper  in  another.  And  it  may  in  like  manner  be  demonstrated,  that 
it  is  such  a  spirit,  and  nothing  else,  which  will  relish  such  a  spirit  For  if  a 
Being,  destitute  of  benevolence,  should  love  benevolence  to  Berne  m  general,  it 
would  prize  and  seek  that  which  it  had  no  value  for.  Because  to  love  annnclina- 
tion  to  the  good  of  Being  in  general,  would  imply  a  loving  and  prizing  the  good  of 
Being  in  general.  For  how  should  one  love  and  value  a  disposition  to  a  thing,  or  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  thing,  and  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  tends  to  promote 
it — when  the  thing  itself  is  what  he  is  regeu^ess  of,  and  has  no  value  for,  nor 
.desires  to  have  promoted. 


CHAPTER    II. 


.'Showing  how  that  Love,  wherein  true  Virtue  consists,  respects  the  Divine  Being  and 

created  Beings. 

From  what  has  been  sdd,  it  is  evident,  that  true  virtue  must  chiefly  consist 
in  love  to  God  ;  the  Being  of  Beings,  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings. 
This  appears,  whether  we  consider  the  primary  or  secondary  ground  of  virtuous 
love.  It  was  observed,  that  the  frst  objective  ground  of  that  love  wherein  true 
virtue  consists,  is  Being,  simply  considered :  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this,  that  Being  who  has  the  most  of  Being,  or  the  {Greatest  share  of  universal 
existence,  has  proportionably  the  greatest  share  of  virtuous  benevolence,  so  far 
as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  other  things  being 
equal.  But  God  has  infinitely  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  or  is  infinitely  the 
greatest  Being.  So  that  all  other  Being,  even  that  of  all  created  things  what- 
soever, throughout  the  whole  imiverse,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  tie  Divine 
Being. 

And  if  we  consider  the  secondary  ground  of  love,  viz.,  beauty,  or  moral  ex- 
cellency, the  same  thing  will  appear.  For  as  God  is  infinitely  the  greatest 
^  Being,  so  he  is  allowed  to  be  infinitely  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent :  and  all 
the  beauty  to  be  found  diffusetl  throughout  the  whole  creation,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
the  diffused  beams  of  that  Beinff  who  hath  an  infinite  fulness  of  brightness  and 
glory.  God's  beauty  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  other  Beings, 
upon  both  those  accounts  mentioned,  viz.,  the  degree  of  his  virtue,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Being  possessed  of  this  virtue.  And  God  has  suflSciently  exhibited 
.himself,  m  lus  Being,  his  infinite  greatness  and  excellency  :  and  has  given  us 
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faculties; J  whereby  we  are  capable  of  plainly  discovering  immense  superioritv  to 
all  otber  Beings,  in  these  respects*  Therefore  he  that  n as  true  virtye,  consisting 
in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  and  in  that  complacence  in  virtaiej  or  mord 
beauty,  and  benevolence  to  virtuous  Being,  must  necessarily  have  a  suprenje  love  , 
to  God,  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  And  all  true  virtue  must  radk  I 
cally  antl  essentially,  and  as  it  ^-ere  summarily,  consist  in  this.  Because  God 
is  not  only  infinitely  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  other  Being,  but  he  ii 
the  head  of  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  the  foundation  and  Ibuntain  of 
all  Being  and  all  Beauty  |  from  whom  all  is  perfectly  derived,  and  on  whom  ail 
is  most  alKSolutely  and  perfectly  dependent ;  of  whom  and  through  Uf/*<jw,  and  to 
trhofn  is  all  Being  and  all  perfection  ;  and  whose  Being  and  beauty^  is  as  it 
were  the  sum  and  comprehension  of  all  existence  and  excellence  :  much  more 
than  the  sun  is  the  fountain  and  summary  comprehension  of  all  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  day* 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  virtue  consists  primarily  in  benevolence,  but 
that  our  fellow  creatures,  and  not  Godj  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  object  of  our 
benev^jlence ;  infisrauch  as  our  goodness  extendeth  not  to  Godj  and  we  cannot ' 
be  profitable  to  him. — To  this  I  answer : 

1,  A  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  is  exercised  not  only  in  seeking  ta  1 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  Being,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  but  also  ia 
rejoicing  in  his  happiness.  Even  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received  will  not ' 
only  excite  endeavors  to  requite  the  kindness  we  receive,  by  equally  benefiting 
our  benefactor,  but  also  if  he  be  above  any  need  of  us,  or  we  have  nothing  to 
bestow,  and  are  unable  to  repay  lus  kindness^  it  will  dispose  us  to  rejoice  in  his 
pro^serity* 

2,  Though  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  thing  to  God,  which  we  have  of 
our  own,  independently;  }  jt  we  may  be  instruments  of  promoting  his  g/ory^  m 
which  he  takes  a  true  and  proper  delight.  [As  was  shown  at  large  in  the  trea- 
tise, on  God's  end  in  creatmg  the  world,  Chapter  I.  Sect.  4 ;  whither  I  muit 
refer  the  reader  for  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection,] 

Whatever  influence  such  an  objection  may  seem  to  have  on  the  minds  of 
some,  yet  is  there  any  that  owns  the  Being  o(  a  God,  who  will  deny  that  any 
love  or  benevolent  aflfectioHj  is  dne  to  God,  and  proper  to  be  exercisetl  towarcta 
him  1  If  no  benevQlfnce  is  to  be  exercised  towards  God,  because  we  cannot ' 
profit  him,  then  for  the  same  reason,  neither  is  gmtitude  to  be  exerdsed  towards 
nim  Jbr  his  benefits  to  us ;  because  we  cannot  requite  him.  But  where  is  the 
man,  who  believes  a  God  and  a  providence,  that  will  say  this1 

Tliere  seems  to  be  an  inconsistence  in  some  writers  on  morality-,  in  this  res* 
pect,  that  they  do  not  wholly  exclude  a  regard  to  the  Deity  out  of  their  schemes 
of  morality,  but  yet  mention  it  so  slightly,  that  they  leave  me  room  and  reason 
to  suspect  they  esteem  it  a  less  important  and  a  subortfinate  part  of  true  morality  | 
and  insist  on  benevolence  to  the  created  system  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  suppose,  they  look  upon  that  as  by  far  the  most  important 
and  essential  thing.  But  why  should  this  bet  If  true  virtue  consists  partly  in  a 
respect  to  God,  then  doubtless  it  consists  chiefly  in  it.  If  true  morality  requires 
that  we  should  have  some  regard,  some  benevolent  affection  to  our  Creator,  as 
welJ  as  to  liis  creatures,  then'dorjbtless  it  requires  the  first  regard  to  be  paid  to 
him  ;  and  that  he  be  every  way  the  supreme  object  of  our  benevolence*  If  his 
betnp^  above  our  reach,  and  beyond  all  capacity  of  bebig  profited  by  us,  does  not 
hinder  but  that  nevertheless  he  is  the  proper  object  of  our  love,  then  it  does  not 
hinder  that  he  should  be  loved  according  to  his  dignity,  or  according  to  the  de* 
i^ree  in  which  he  has  those  things  wherein  worthiness  of  regard  coi^sists  so  far 
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as  we  are  capable  of  it.  But  this  worthiness  none  will  deny  consists  in  these 
two  things,  greatness  and  moral  goodness.  And  those  that  own  a  God,  do  not 
deny  that  he  infinitely  exceeds  all  other  Beings  in  these.  If  the  Deity  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  within  that  system  of  Beings  which  properly  terminates  our  be- 
nevolence, or  belonging  to  that  whole,  certainly  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fiead  of  the  system,  anuthe  c/«e/*part  of  it;  if  it  be  proper  to  call  him  a  part, 
who  is  infinitely  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  in  comparison  of  whom  and  without 
whom  all  the  rest  are  nothing,  either  as  to  beauty  or  existence.  And  therefore 
certainly,  unless  we  will  be  atheists,  we  mast  allow  that  true  virtue  does  prima- 
rily and  most  essentially  consist  in  a  supreme  love  to  God ;  and  that  where  this 
is  wanting  there  can  be  no  true  virtue. 

But  this  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  say  something 
/  further  to  make  it  plain,  that  love  to  God  is  most  essential  to  true  virtue ;  and 
that  no  benevolence  whatsoever  to  other  Beings  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  without  it. 

And  therefore  let  it  be  supposed,  that  some  Beings,  by  natural  instinct,  or 
by  some  other  means,  have  a  determination  of  mind  to  union  and  benevolence 
to  a  parlicuiar  person,  or  private  system^  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  uni- 
vereal  system  of  Being :  and  that  this  disposition  or  determination  of  mind  is 
independent  on,  or  not  subordinate  to  benevolence,  to  Being  in  general.  Such 
a  determination,  disposition,  or  affection  of  mind  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

This  is  allowed  by  all  with  regard  to  self-love  ;  in  which,  good  will  is  con- 
fined to  one  single  person  only.  And  there  are  the  same  reasons,  why  any 
other  private  affection  or  good  will,  though  extending  to  a  society  of  persons, 
independent  of,  and  unsubordinate  to,  benevolence  to  the  universality,  should  not 
be  esteemed  truly  virtuous.  For,  notwithstanding  it  extends  to  a  number  of 
persons,  which  taken  together  are  more  than  a  single  person,  yet  the  whole  falls 
infinitely  short  of  the  universality  of  existence ;  and  if  put  in  the  scales  with 
it,  has  no  greater  proportion  to  it  than  a  single  person. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  more  particularly  to  consider  the  reasoas  why 
private  affections,  or  good  will  limited  to  a  particular  circle  of  Beings,  falling 
infinitely  short  of  the  whole  existence,  and  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  subordi- 
nate to  general  benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

1.  Such  a  private  affection,  detached  from  cjeneral  benevolence  and  indepen- 
dent on  it,  as  llie  case  may  Ixj,  will  be  agaivsl  general  benevolence,  or  of  a 
contrary  tendency ;  and  will  set  a  person  against  j^eneral  existence,  and  make 
him  an  enemy  to  it. —As  it  is  with  sc/fis^hjir^is,  or  when  a  man  is  governed  by  a 
regard  to  his  own  private  interest,  independent  of  regard  to  the  public  good, 
such  a  temper  exposes  a  man  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  the  public.  As,  in 
every  case  wherein  his  private  interest  seems  to'''clish  with  the  public ;  or  in  all 
those  cases  wherein  such  things  are  presented  to  his  view,  that^StriHtts' personal 
appetites  or  private  inclinations,  but  are  inconsistent  with  the  jygpd  of  the  public. 
On  which  account  a  selfish,  contracted,  narrow  spirit  is  generally  abhorred,  and 
is  esteemed  base  and  sordid. — But  if  a  man's  aflfection  takes  in  half  a  dozen  more, 
and  his  regards  extend  so  far  beyond  his  own  single  person  as  to  take  in  his  chil- 
dren and  family ;  or  if  it  reaches  further  still,  to  a  longer  circle,  but  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  universal  sj^em,  and  is  exclasive  of  Being  in  general ;  his 

♦  It  may  li«  hnre  noted,  that  when  hercnOer  I  n«c  such  a  phranc  n»  privnfe  svufem  of  Being*,  or  othen* 
similar,  I  thorelty  intend  any  system  or  society  of  Beings  that  contain<«  hut  a  sin;ill  part  of  tiie  jlreat  Kystem 
comprchendinjT  the  universality  of  existence.  I  tliink,  that  may  well  Iw  called  ^private  systany  which  is 
but  an  infinitely  small  part  of  this  great  whole  we  stand  related  to.  I  therefore  also  call  that  affection; 
vrinaU  affection,  wliich  is  limited  to  so  narrow  a  circle ;  ukI  that  gtntral  affection  or  benevolence  which 
has  Bwig  m  gtnenJ  fur  its  object. 
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private  affection  exposes  hira  to  the  same  thing,  vk*,  to  pursue  the  interest  o^ 

its  particuJar  object  in  opposition  to  general  existence ;  which  is  certainly  con*  ( 
trary  to  the  tendency  of  true  virtue  j  yea,  directly  contrary  to  the  main  and  most  j 
^sential  thing  in  its  natnrcj  the  thing  on  account  of  which  chiefiy  its  nature  and] 
teodency  is  good.  For  the  chief  arid  most  essential  good  that  is  iii  virtue,  is  its  1 
favoring  Bemg  in  general*  Now  certainlyj  if  private  affection  to  a  limited  1 
^^stem  had  In  itself  the  essential  nature  of  virtue^  it  would  be  impossible,  thai] 
it  should  in  any  circumstance  whatsoever  have  a  tendency  and  inclination  di^  | 
recUy  mntrari/  to  that  wherein  the  essence  of  virtue  chiefly  consists* 

2,  Private  affections  il'  not  subordinate  to  general  affection,  is  not  only  liablen,! 
as  the  case  ma^  be,  to  issue  in  enmity  to  Being  in  general,  but  has  a  tendency  tC|T 
it  as  the  case  certainly  isj  and  must  necessarily  be*     For  he  that  is  influenced  I 
by  private  affection,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  in  general,  sets  up  it3| 
particular  or  limited  object  above  Being  in  general ;  and  this  most  naturally  i 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  latter,  whicn  is  by  right  the  great  supreme,  rulings 
and  absolutely  sovereign  object  of  our  regard.     Even  as  the  setting  up  anoth^ 
prince  as  supreme  in  any  kingdom ,  distinct  from  the  lawful  sovereign,  naturally  1 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  lawful  sovereign.     Wherever  it  is  sulbciently  pub- 
lished, that  the  supremcj  infinite,  and  all  comprehending  Being  requires  a  su- 
preme regard  to  himself ;  and  insists  upon  it,  that  our  respect  to  him  should  imi7 
versalJy  rutein  our  hearts,  and  every  other  affection  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  this  j 
under  the  pain  of  his  displeasure  (as  we  must  suppose  it  is  in  the  world  of  intel- 
ligent creaturesj  if  God  maintiuns  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world)  ;  then  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  having  chosen  and  set  up  another  prince  to  rule  over  us,  and 
subjectal  our  hearts  to  hun,  and  continuing  in  such  an  act,  must  unavoidabljyr  I 
excite  enmityj  and  fix  us  in  a  stated  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Being,     This  ! 
demonstrates,  that  affection  to  a  private  society  or  sj'stera,  independent  on  gene- 
ral benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.     For  this  would  be  ab-  i 
surd,  that  it  has  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  \^ue,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
has  a  iendmcy  oppasitG  to  true  virtue. 

3,  Not  only  would  affection  to  a  private  sj^ston,  unsubordinate  to  regard  to 
B^og  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to  opposition  to  the  supreme  object  of  vir- 
tuous affection,  as  its  effect  and  consequence,  but  would  become  itself  Bin  oppo-  ; 
sition  to  that  object.     Considered  by  itself  in  its  nature,  detached  from  its  eflects, 
it  is  an  instance  of  great  opposition  to  the  rightful  supreme  object  of  our  respect. 
For  it  exalts  its  private  object  above  the  other  great  and  infinite  object  j  and  sets 
that  uf]  as  supreme,  in  opposition  to  this.     It  puts  down  Being  in  general,  which 
is  infinitely  superior  in  itself  and  infinitely  more  important,  in  an  mferior  place  | 
yea, subjects  the  supreme  general  object  to  this  private  infinitely  in fej^ior  object ; 
whieli  is  to  treat  it  with  great  contemjjt,  and  truly  to  act  in  oppositon  to  it,  and  ; 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  order  of  things,  and  in  opposition  to  that  which  | 
is  infinitely  the  supreme  interest ;  making  this  supreme  and  infinitely  impor* 
tant  interest,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  he  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  an  interest' 
infinitety  inferion    This  is  to  act  against  it,  and  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to 
it     He  that  tak^  a  subject,  and  exalts  hirn  above  his  prince,  sets  hiin  aa  su- 
prejne  instead  of  the  prince,  and  treats  his  prmce  wholly  as  a  subject,  tbereiJi 
acts  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  his  prince* 

From  these  things,  1  think,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  affection  limited  to  any 
private  system,  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  Being  in  general,  can  be « 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ;  and  this,  whatever  the  private  system  be,  let  it  be 
more  or  less  extensive,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  sm^ler  number  of  individuals, 
so  long  as  it  contains  an  infinitely  little  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bcai^*^ 
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no  proportion  to  the  great  all  comprehending  system. — And  consequently,  that 
no  affection  whatsoever  to  any  creature,  or  any  system  of  created  Beings,  which 
is  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  a  propensity  or  union  of  the  heart  to  Gkxl, 
the  supreme  and  infinite  Being,  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

From  hence  also  it  is  evident,  that  the  dimne  virtue,  or  the  virtue  of  the  di- 
vine mind,  must  consist  primarily  in  hve  to  himself y  or  in  the  mutual  love  and 
friendship  which  sub^sts  eternally  and  necessanl^  between  the  several  persons 
in  the  Grodhead,  or  that  infinitely  strong  propensity  there  is  in  these  divine  per- 
sons one  to  another.  There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  words,  to  prove  that  it 
must  be  thus,  on  a  supposition  that  virtue,  in  its  most  essential  nature,  consists  in 
benevolent  affection  or  propensity  of  heart  towards  Being  in  general ;  and  so 
flowing  out  to  particular  Beings,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
measure  of  existence  and  beauty  which  they  are  possessed  of. — It  will  also  fol- 
low from  the  foregoing  things,  that  God's  goodness  and  love  to  created  Beings, 
is  derived  from,  and  subordinate  to  his  love  to  himself.  [In  what  manner  it  is 
so,  I  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  explmn  in  the  preceding  discourse  of 
God?s  end  in  creating  the  World.'\ 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  a  virtuous  love  in  created  Beings,  ant 
to  another^  is  dependent  on,  and  derived  from  love  to  God,  this  will  appear  by 
a  proper  consideration  of  what  has  been  said ;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  render  love 
to  any  created  Being  virtuous,  if  it  arise  from  the  temper  of  mind  wherein  con- 
sists a  disposition  to  love  God  supremely.  Because  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  observed,  all  that  love  to  particular  Beings,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  is  virtuous  love.  But,  as 
has  been  remarked,  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  and 
a  temper  or  disposition  to  love  God  supremely,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing 
Therefore,  if  love  to  a  created  Being  comes  from  that  temper  or  propensity  of 
the  heart,  it  is  virtuous. — However,  every  particular  exercise  of  love  to  a  crea- 
ture may  not  sensibly  arise  from  any  exercise  of  love  to  God,  or  an  explicit 
consideration  of  any  similitude,  conformity,  union  or  relation  to  God,  in  the 
creature  beloved. 

The  most  proper  evidence  of  love  to  a  created  Being,  its  arising  iromihat 
temper  of  mind  whefeln  consists  a  supreme  propensity  of  heart  to  God,  seems 
to  be  the  agreeaWeness  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  God^s  end  in  our 
creation  and  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  exercised 
of  our  love,  in  their  manner,  order,  and  measure,  witli  the  manner,  in  which 
God  himself  exercises  love  to  the  creature,  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  way  in  which  God,  as  the  first  cause  and  supreme  disposer? 
of  all  things,  has  respect  to  the  creature's  happiness,  in  subordination  to  him- 
self as  his  own  supreme  end.  For  the  true  virtue  of  created  Beings  is  doubts 
less  their  highest  excellency,  and  their  true  goodness,  and  that  by  which  they 
are  especially  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  their  Creator. — But  the  true  goodness 
of  a  thing  (as  was  observed  before^  must  be  its  agreeableness  to  its  end,  or  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  desi^  for  which  it  was  made.  Or,  at  least,  this  must  be 
its  goodness  in  the  e^es  of  the  workmen. — ^Therefore  thej*  are  good  moral  agents 
whose  temper  of  ramd  or  propensity  of  heart  is  agreeable  to  the  end  for  which 
God  made  moral  agents.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  the  last  end  for  which  God 
has  made  moral  agents,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  all  things; 
it  being  evident,  that  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the 
inanimate  and  unintelligent  world  being  made  for  the  rational  and  moral  world, 
as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared  for  the  inhabitants. 

By  these  things  it  appears,  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  bebg.  as  it  were. 
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inder  the  sovereiffn  dominion  of  love  to  God^  does  above  all  things  seek  the 
ghrjf  of  Godj  and  makes  this  his  supreme,  governing^  and  ultimate  end  ;  con- 
sisting in  the  expression  of  Good's  perfections  in  their  proper  effects,  and  in  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  the  communications 
of  tl^  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  tiie  creature  ;  in  the  creature's  highest  esteem 
of  God,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in  God,  and  in  the  proper  exercises  and  expres- 
sions of  these. — And  so  far  as  a  virtuous  mind  exercises  true  virtue  in  benevo- 
lence to  created  Beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature,  consisting  in 
its  knowledge  or  view  of  God's  glory  and  beauty,  its  union  with  God,  and  con- 
formity to  him,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  him. — And  that  temper  or  disposition 
of  heart,  that  consent,  union,  or  propensity  of  mind  to  Being  in  general,  which 
appears  chiefly  in  snch  exercises,  is  virtue,  truly  so  called ;  or  in  other  words, 
true  grace  and  real  holiness.  And  no  other  disposition  or  affection  but  this  is 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Corollary.  Hence  it  appears,  that  those  schemes  of  religion  or  moral  philo* 
sophy,  which,  however  well  in  some  respects  they  may  treat  of  benevolence 
to  numkindf  and  other  virtues  depending  on  it,  yet  have  not  a  supreme  regard 
to  God,  and  love  to  him,  laid  in  the  foundation^  and  all  other  virtues  hailed 
in  a  connection  with  this,  and  in  a  subordination  to  this,  are  not  true  schemes 
of  philosophy,  but  are  fundamentally  and  essentially  defective.  And  whatever 
other  benevolence  or  generosity  towards  mankind,  and  other  virtues,  or  moral 
qualifications  which  go  by  that  name,  any  are  possessed  of,  that  are  not  attend- 
ed with  a  love  to  God  which  is  altogether  above  them,  and  to  which  they  are 
subordinate,  and  on  which  they  are  dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue  or  religion  in  them. — And  it  mav  be  asserted  m  general  that 
nothing  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  in  which  God  is  not  the  frst  and  the 
last  ;  or  which,  with  regard  to  their  exercises  in  general,  have  not  their  first 
foundation  and  source  in  apprehensions  of  God's  supreme  dignity  and  glory, 
and  in  answerable  esteem  and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  respect  to  God  as  the 
supreme  end. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Concerning  the  Secoudary  and  Inferior  kind  of  Beauty. 

Though  this  which  has  been  spoken  of,  alone,  is  justly  esteemed  the  true 
beauty  of  moral  agents,  or  spiritual  Bein^ ;  this  alone  being  what  would  ap- 
pear beautiful  in  them,  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  things ;  and 
therefore  alone  is  the  moral  amiableness  of  Bein^  that  have  understanding  and 
will  in  the  eyes  of  him  that  perfectly  sees  all  things  as  they  are  ;  yet  there  are 
other  qualities,  other  sensations,  propensities  and  aiBections  of  mind,  and  prmd- 
ples  ot  action,  that  often  obtain  the  epithet  of  virtuous^  and  by  many  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue ;  which  are  entirely  of  a  distinct  nature 
from  this,  and  have  nothing  of  that  kind  ;  and  therefore  are  erroneously  con- 
founded with  real  virtue — as  may  particularly  and  fully  appear  from  things 
which  will  be  observed  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

Tliat  consent,  agreement,  or  union  of  Being  to  Being,  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  viz.,  the  union  or  propensity  o{  minds  to  mental  or  spiritual  existence^ 
may  be  called  the  highest,  and  first,  or  primaiy  beauty  that  is  to  be  founa 
among  things  that  exist :  being  the  proper  and  peculiar  beauty  of  spiritual 
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and  moral  Beings,  which  are  the  tughest  and  first  part  of  the  universal  system^ 
for  whose  sake  all  the  rest  has  existence.  Yet  there  is  another  inferior^.spQpnd* 
aiy  beauty,  which  is  some  image  of  this,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  spiritual 
^Beings,  but  is  found  even  in  inanimate  things ;  which  consists  in  a  mutual  con- 
sent and  a^eement  of  different  things  in  form,  manner,  quantity,  and.  visible 
end  or  design ;  called  by  the  various  names  of  regularitv,  order,  uniformity, 
symmetry,  proportion,  harmony,  &c.  Such  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
various  sides  of  a  square,  or  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  a  regular  polygon.  Such 
is,  as  it  were,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  dinerent  parts  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  or  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  an  ellipsis. 
Such  b  the  agreement  of  the  colors,  figures,  dimensions  and  distances  of  the 
different  spots  on  the  chess  board.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  the  figures  on  a  piece 
of  chints,  or  brocade. — Such  is  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of 
a  human  body,  or  countenance.     And  such  is  the  sweet  mutual  consent  and 

Srreement  of  the  various  notes  of  a  melodious  tune.  This  is  the  same  that  Mr. 
utcheson,  in  his  treatise  on  beauty,  expresses  by  uniformity  in  the  midst  of 
variety.  Which  is  no  other  than  the  consent  or  agreement  of  different  things, 
in  form,  quantity,  &c.  He  observes,  that  the  greater  the  variety  is,  in  equal 
uniformity,  the  greater  the  beauty.  Which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  the  more 
there  are  of  different  mutually  agreeing  thingjs,  the  greater  is  the  beauty.  And 
the  reason  of  that  is,  because  it  is  more  considerable  to  have  many  things  con- 
sent one  with  another,  than  a  few  only. 

The  beauty  which  consists  in  the  visible  fitness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  and 
unity  of  design,  is  not  a  distinct  sort  of  beauty  firom  this.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  one  thing  which  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  agreement  and 
proportion  of  various  things,  is  their  relation  one  to  another ;  which  connects 
them,  and  introduces  them  together  into  view  and  consideration,  and  whereby 
one  suggests  the  other  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  led  to  compare  them,  and 
so  to  expect  and  desire  agreement  Thus  the  uniformity  of  two  or  more  pil- 
lars, as  they  may  happen  to  be  found  in  different  places,  is  not  an  equal  degree 
of  beauty,  as  that  uniformity  in  so  many  pillars  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  same  building.  So  means  and  an  intended  effect  are  related  one  to  another. 
The  answerableness  of  a  th'mg  to  its  use  is  only  the  proportion,  fitness,  and  agree- 
ing of  a  cause  or  means  to  a  visibly  designed  effect,  and  so  an  effect  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  means.  This  kind  of  beauty  is  not  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  beauty  which  there  is  in  fitting  a  mortise  to  its  tenon.  Only 
when  the  beauty  consists  in  unity  of  design,  or  the  adaptedness  of  a  variety  of 
things  to  promote  one  intended  effect,  in  which  all  conspire,  as  the  various 
parts  of  an  ingenious  complicated  machine,  there  is  a  double  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  twofold  agreement  and  conformity.  First,  there  is  the  agreement  of  the 
various  parts  to  the  designed  end.  Secondly,  through  this,  viz.  the  designed 
end  or  effect,  all  the  various  particulars  agree  one  with  another,  as  the  general 
medium  of  their  union,  whereby  they  being  united  in  this  third,  they  thereby 
are  all  united  one  to  another. 

The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason  why  God  has  made  this  kind  of  mutual 
consent  and  agreement  of  things  beautifiil  and  grateful  to  those  intelligent  Be- 
in^  that  perceive  it,  probably  is,  that  there  is  m  it  some  image  of  the  true, 
\i  spiritual,  original  beauty  which  has  been  spoken  of ;  consisting  m  Being's  con- 
sent to  Being,  or  the  union  of  minds  or  spiritual  Beings  in  a  mutual  propensity 
and  affection  of  heart  The  other  is  an  image  of  this,  because  by  that  uniform- 
i^,  diverse  things  become  as  it  were  one,  as  it  is  in  this  cordial  union.  And  it 
pleases  God  to  observe  analogy  in  his  works,  as  is  manifest  in  fact  in  innumer- 


able  instarxces  ;  and  especially  to  establish  mftrior  things  in  an  analog)'  to  su- 
perior. Thus,  in  hov?  many  instances  has  he  icnncd  bjutes  in  analog}'  lo  the 
nature  of  mankind  I  And  plants  in  analogn,^  to  animals  with  inspect  to  the  man- 
ner of  Ihcir  gent  rat  ion,  nutrition,  8lc.  And  so  ht-  has  constituted  the  external  \ 
world  iti  Bn  analogy  to  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  nnmberkss  instances  j  J 
as  might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  here  were  proper  place  and  room 
for  it, — Why  such  analogy  in  Gorrs  works  pleases  him,  it  is  not  nei^dful  now  to 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  makes  an  af^r cement  or  consent  of  different 
ihirjgs,  in  their  form,  manner,  measure j  &c.,  to  appear  beautiful}  because  here 
is  some  ijnagc  of  a  higher  kind  of  agreement  and  consent  of  spiritual  Beings. 
If  has  pleased  him  to  establish  a  law  of  nature,  by  i^irtue  of  which  the  uniibrm* 
itj'  and  mutual  correspondence  of  a  beautifijl  plant,  and  the  respect  which  the 
various  parts  of  a  regular  building  seem  to  have  one  to  another,  and  their 
agreement  afjd  union,  and  the  consent  or  conconl  of  the  various  notes  of  a  me- 
lodious tune,  should  appear  beautiful ;  because  therein  is  some  image  of  the 
COtlsent  of  mind,  of  the  dilferent  members  of  a  society  or  sj'stem  of  intelligent 
Beings,  sweetly  uijited  in  a  beofvolent  agreement  of  heart — And  here,  by  the 
way,  I  would  further  observeylprobably  it  is  with  regard  to  this  image  or  resem- 
blance, wluch  secondary  beauty  has  of  true,  spiritual  beauty, ^h at  God  basso 
constituted  nature,  that  the  presenting  of  this  inferior  beauty,  especially  in  those 
kinds  of  it  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  of  the  primary  beauty,  bs  the 
harmony  of  sounds^  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  a  tendency  to  assist  those 
whose  hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  viiluous  teraperj  lo  dispo^je  them 
to  the  exercises  of  divine  love,  and  enliven  in  them  a  sense  of  spiritual  beatitv-1 
From  what  has  been  said  we  may  see,  that  there  are  two  soits  of  a^e^ 
menl  or  consent  of  one  thing  to  another.  (L)  There  is  a  corditil  agreement  | 
that  consists  in  concord  and  union  of  mind  and  heart ;  which ,  if  not  attended' 
(vicwinL^  things  in  general)  with  more  discord  than  concord,  is  true  virtucj  and 
the  original  or  primary  beauty,  which  is  the  only  true  m&Tfii  henuty.  (2,)' 
There  is  a  naiuralmiion  or  agreement ;  which,  thoitgh  some  image  of  the  other, 
is  entirely  a  distfnct  thing  ;  the  will^  dusposition,  or  affection  of  the  heart  hav- 
ing no  concern  in  it,  but  consisting^  only  in  uniformity  and  consent  of  nature, 
form,  quantity,  &c.  (as  before  descnbeil),  wherein  lies  an  inferior  secondary  sort 
of  bt*autj%  w^hich  may,  in  distinction  from  the  other*  be  called  natural  beauty.— 
This  may  lie  suflicient  to  let  the  reader  know  how  1  shall  hereafter  use  the 
r    jjira'^es  of  cordial,  and  natural  asrreement ;  and  moral,  spiritual^  divine,  and 

^  Wmary  original  beauty^  and  secondary,  or  natural  beauty. 

f         Concerning  this  latter,  inferior  kind  of  beauty,  the  following  things  may  be 

I     obsenred  : 

I  1.  Thv  ravse  why  secondary  beaut)^  is  grateful  to  men^  is  only  a  lati?  of 

f  Ttatvre,  wliich  God  has  fixed,  oranmdmci  he  has  given  to  mankind  ;  and  not 
their  perception  of  the  same  thmg^whicli  God  is  pleased  to  have  regard  to,  m 
the  grounf]  or  rule  by  which  he  has  est ab fished  such  a  law  of  nature, — This  ap- 
pears in  two  tbing;s. 

(L)  That  w^hlch  God  has  respect  to,  as  the  rule  or  ground  of  this  law  of 

nature  he  has  given  us,  whereby  things  having  a  secondary  beauty  are  made 

grateful  to  men,  is  their  mutual  agreement  and  proportion,  in  measure^  form, 

&c.     But  in  many  instances  persons  that  are  gratified,  and  have  their  minib 

T  affected,  in  presenting  this  beauty,  do  not  reflect  on  thai  particular  agreement 

and  proportion  which,  according  to  the  law-  of  nature,  is  the  ground  and  rule  of 

\  beauty  in  the  case,  yeaj  are  ignorant  of  it.     ThnSj  a  man  may  be  pleased  with 

^the  harnjnny  of  the  notes  in  a  tune,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  that  proportion  or 
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adjustment  of  tlic  notes  whicli  by  the  Liw  of  nature  is  the  pjround  of  the  melody. 
He  knows  not,  that  the  vibrations  in  one  note  regularly  coincide  with  the 
vibrations  in  another ;  that  the  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  in  time  with  two 
vibrations  of  its  octave  ;  imd  that  two  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  with  three  of 
its  fifth,  &c.  Yea,  he  may  not  know,  that  there  are  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the 
case,  or  any  corresponding;^  motions  in  the  orjrans  of  heaiino;,  in  the  auditor}' 
nerve,  or  animal  spirits. — So,  a  man  may  be  affected  and  pleased  with  a  beau;- 
tiful  proportion  of  the  features  in  a  face,  and  yet  not  know  what  that  proportion 
is,  or  what  measures,  quantities,  and  distances  it  consists  in. 

In  this  a  sensation  of  secondary  beauty  differs  from  a  sensation  of  priraaiy 
and  spiritual  beauty,  consisting  in  a  spiritual  union  and  agreement.  What 
makes  the  latter  grateful,  is  perceiving  the  union  ifself.  It  is  the  immediate 
view  of  that  wherein  the  beauty  fundamentally  lies,  that  is  pleasing  to  the  vir- 
tuous mind. 

(2.)  As  was  observed  before,  God,  in  establishing  such  a  law  that  mutual 
natural  agreement  of  different  things,  in  form,  quantity,  &c.,  should  appear 
beautifid  or  grateful  to  men,  seems  to  have  had  regard  to  the  image  and  resem- 
blance there  is  in  such  a  natural  agreement,  of  that  spiritual  cordial  agreement, 
wherein  original  bejiuty  consists,  as  one  reason  why  he  established  such  a  law. 
But  it  is  not  any  reflection  upon,  or  perception  of,  such  a  resemblance  of  this  to 
spiritual  beauty,  that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  form  or  state  of  objects  appears 
beautiful  to  men  :  but  their  sensation  of  pleasure,  on  a  view  of  this  secondary 
beauty,  is  immediately  owing  to  the  law  God  has  established,  or  the  instinct  he 
has  c^iven. 

2.  Another  thing  obser\'able  concerning  this  kind  of  beauty,  is,  that  it 
affects  the  mind  more  (other  things  being  equal)  when  taken  notice  of  in  objects 
which  are  of  considerable  importance,  than  in  little  trivial  matters.  Thus  the 
symmetry  of  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  or  countenance,  affects  the  miiul  more 
than  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  So,  the  beauty  of  the  solar  system,  more  tlian  as 
great  and  as  manifold  an  order  and  uniformity  in  a  tree.  And  the  proportions 
of  the  ])arts  of  a  church,  or  a  palace,  more  than  the  same  proportions  in  soin»^ 
little  slirrht  compositions,  made  to  please  children. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  (which  was  hinted  before)  that  not  only  uniformity 
au'I  j^roporliori,  i^c,  of  difTerent  thinofsis  requisite  in  order  to  tliis  inferior  beau- 
ty, but  soiiie  rebiticniorconntrtion  of  the  (hintj^sthus  n<^.!:rfein'i:  one  with  anothtT. 
As,  \]u\  uniforijiity  or  likrnes-;  of  a  number  of  ]>illars,  scattered  liitlur  and  thitli- 
er,  dor^  not  ron^litu^;  beauty,  or  at  least  by  no  means  in  an  equal  deu^ree  as 
uniforrnity  in  pillars  connected  in  the  same  building;,  in  parts  that  have  relation 
one  to  anollv-r.  So,  if  we  sro  thiufrs  iinlik(\  and  very  dispropoi tinned,  in  niv- 
tant  plaof^s,  whieh  liave  no  relation  to  each  other,  this  excites  n{»  sueii  icK- 1 
of  u-'forinitv,  as  dis:io:re;Mnent  and  inetjuality  or  dispro])ortion  in  things  n^lati-.l 
and  rf)nn('ctod  :  ail  the  nearer  the  relation,  and  tlie  stricter  tlie  connection,  so 
much  the  irreater  and  more  disgustful  is  the  deformity,  consisting  in  their  dis- 
agreement. 

4.  This  socoiidary  I'ind  of  beauty,  consistinc:  in  uniformity  and  proportion. 
not  only  takes  place  in  material  and  external  things,  but  also  in  things  imma- 
terial ;  and  is,  in  very  many  things,  plain  and  sensil)le  in  the  latter,  as  wfll  as 
the  foruHM' :  and  when  it  is  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  n;rateful  to 
them  that  behold  it,  in  those  as  well  as  the  other,  by  virtue  of  the  same  sense, 
or  th<^  same  determination  of  mind  to  be  gratified  with  nnifornilty  and  proportion. 
If  uniformity  and  proportion  be  the  things  that  affect,  aiid  a])p(>ar  agreeable  to, 
this  sense  of  beauty,  then  why  should  not  uniformity  and  proportion  affect  the  same 
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MUSf*  in  immaterial  thin^  as  well  as  material,  if  there  bo  equal  capacity  of  dis- 
cerning it  in  lx)1h  ?  And  indeed  77wre  in  spiritual  things  (ctf/t'mparj6wf),  as  these 
are  more  important  than  things  nuTcly  external  and  material. 

This  is  not  only  reason p.l)lo  to  l)e  supposed,  but  it  is  evident  in  fact,  )n  num- 
l)erless  instances.  Tlicre  is  a  beauty  of  order  in  society,  besides  what  consists  in^/^ 
])enev()h'nee,  or  can  be  relon-ccito  ii,  which  is  olthesecondar)'  kind.  As,  when 
the  differc^nt  members  of  society  have  all  their  appointed  office,  place  and  station, 
accord inu;  to  their  several  capacities  and  talents,  and  every  one  kecj^s  his  ])lace, 
and  continues  in  his  proper  i)Usinc»ss.  In  this  there  is  a  beauty,  not  of  a  different 
kind  i'.nm  the  retrnhirity  of  a  beautiful  building,  or  piece  of  skilful  arch'tecture,- 
where  the  strong  pillars  are  set  in  their  proper  place,  the  pilasters  in  a  place  fit 
for  them,  \hv  square  pie<'es  of  marble  in  the  pavement,  in  a  ]dace  suitai-^'  for 
them,  the  panels  in  the  walls  and  partitions  in  their  proper  places,  the  cot*.ices 
in  places  prop*  r  ior  them,  &c.  As  the  agreement  of  a  variety  in  one  common 
d(?sign,  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  or  complicated  machine,  is  one  inst&'.ice  of 
that  regularity,  which  l)i'longs  to  the  secondary  kind  of  k'auty,  so  there  is  the 
same  kind  of  beauty  in  hiunaterial  things,  in  what  is  called  visdom,  consisting 
in  the  united  tendency  of  tlioughts,  i<!eas,  and  particular  volitions,  to  one  gen- 
eral purpose  :  which  is  a  distinet  tiling  from  the  goodness  of  that  general  y 
pose,  as  being  \iseful  and  Iniievolent. 

So  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  virtue  callwlJ//.9//cc,  which  consists  in  the  agrc, 
ment  of  (fillerent  things,  that  have  relation  to  one  another,  in  nature,  manner 
and  me«isure :  an<l  therefore  is  the  veiy  same  sort  of  beauty  with  that  uniformity 
and  proportion,  which  is  observahli*  in  those  exteinal  and  material  things  that 
are  esteemed  beautiful.  There  Is  a  natuial  agi cement  and  adaptedness  of  things 
that  have  relation  one  to  another,  and  a  harmonious  correspond! ul'  of  cnethhig 
to  another:  that  he  who  fV(*ni  his  will  dnis'  evil  to  others,  should  rrcriir  evil 
fr'>ih  \)  V  will  of  otheis,  or  \\oin  the  will  of  him  or  th.em  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  ryvi'  of  the  injuretl,  and  to  act  in  their  lu'half :  and  that  he  should  suiler 
evil  }f)  prnp'trfion  to  the  e\  il  of  his  doings.  Thinixs  are  in  natural  regularity 
and  mutual  atrrcenieu!,  not  in  a  nieta])horical  hut  literal  sense,  when  he  whose 
hc?rf.  opj^ost's  tin*  <.'-enrr;!l  s^'^tf-in.  sliouhl  have  the  hearts  of  that  system,  or  the 
iM'a*^  ofllir  hejul  and  ruli-r  (»fti:('  svstem,  acrainst  him:  and  that  in  conse({uenee, 
be  ^Ik'iuM  n  f<»ive  evil  in  prf^jiort-'-'n  to  thi'  evil  t<  ndency  of  the  opprisition  oMi's 
hiTi':. —  S.i.  thfiv  is  a  Wkr  aL'^'enient  in  nature  and  meaMU'e,  when  he  th;.t 
lov(  s,  h.:i>5  the  prnpi^-  return^  «'►!'  lovi- :  when  luMhat  from  h's  heart  proinr^tcs 
the  «.n"ul  (♦;■  aufMlier.  ha^  h's  L^ood  pr'Mnoted  by  the  other;  as  there  is  a  kiful  ot' 
justice  in  a  lu'cf»min'_:  'Tirtitudc 

IiidtH-d  ni"s!  (^['tlic  (iMlir-;  ineunilM'nt  on  us,  if  wrll  cou'^idered,  will  1  e  found 
t')  pr'Miikc  of  the  natiiiv  <)\  justier.  Th.ere  is  souv*.  natural  aui-eeni(i;t  of  one 
thiuLT  to  another  ;  soiuf  ad:q»<edness  of  the  atrenl  to  the  object ;  some  answera- 
blenc'is  of  the  act  to  tin-  orc.i.sinn  :  soiue  efjualiiy  juid  proporti(in  in  thintrs  of  a 
i-iiiiiilar  niiture,  and  of  a  direct  n-lation  '^ne  to  another.  So  it  is  in  relative 
duties  ;  duties  of  children  to  jinrents  and  of  parents  to  children;  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  ;'  duties  ot  rulers  arid  subjects  ;  duties  of  friendship  and  gO'":<l 
nei'jblorliood  :  and  all  duti'S  tliat  we  owe  to  (Io<l,  our  Creator,  ]ireserver,  ai:d 
liem  t-ict'>r;  and  all  (lu*'"<  whaNocver,  considered  us  required  by  Clod,  and  as 
brancjios  of  onr  dutv  To  him,  ?nd  also  c<nisideiefl  as  what  are  to  be  pertbrrne<| 
witli  a  re'/.i.d  to  ClrlM,  as  acts  of  ohedience  to  h's  precepts,  and  as  testimonits 
of  respect  to  him,  ami  of  our  re-frard  to  what  he  has  done  for  us,  the  virtues  and 
femper  of  mind  he  has  exercised  towards  us,  ami  the  benefits  we  have  or  hope 
for  therefiom. 
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It  is  this  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  which  belongs  to  the  virtues  and  duties 
required  of  us,  that  Mr.  Wollaston  seems  to  have  had  m  his  eye,  when  he  resolved 
all  virtue  into  an  agreement  of  inclinations,  volitions  and  actions  with  truth.  He 
evidently  has  respect  to  the  justice  there  is  in  the  virtues  and  duties  that  are 
.proper  to  be  in  one  Being  towards  another ;  which  consists  in  one  Being's  ex- 
pressing such  affections  and  using  such  a  conduct  towards  another,  as  hath  a 
natural  agreement  and  proportion  to  what  is  in  them,  and  what  we  receive  from 
them ;  which  is  as  much  a  natural  conformity  of  affection  and  action  with  its 
ground,  object  and  occasion,  as  that  which  is  between  a  true  proposition  and 
•the  thing  spoken  of  in  it. 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and  in  all  truly  virtuous 
dispositions  and  exercises,  than  what  consists  in  any  uniformity  or  similarity  of 
various  things,  viz.,  the  union  of  heart  to  Being  in  general j  or  to  God  the  Being 
of  Beings,  which  appears  in  those  virtues ;  and  which  those  virtues,  when  true, 
are  the  various  expressions  or  effects  of. — Benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  or 
to  Being  simply  considered,  is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  from  uniformity  in  the 
midst  of  variety,  and  is  a  superior  kind  of  beauty. 

It  is  true,  that  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  when  a  person  hath  it,  will 
naturally  incline  him  to  justice,  or  proportion  in  the  exercises  of  it  He  that 
loves  Being,  simply  considered,  will  naturally  (as  was  observed  before),  other 
things  being  equal,  love  particular  Beings,  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the 
degree  of  Being,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  or  benevolence  to  Being,  which  they 
ha«ttfl|^||M|at  is  to  love  Beings  in  proportion  to  their  dignity.  For  the 
di^^^^iP^  Being  consists  in  those  two  things  Respect  to  Being,  in  this 
pi^^jHlBprthe  first  and  most  general  kind  of  justice ;  which  will  produce  all 
the  swBTdinate  kinds.  So  that,  after  benevolence  to  Being  in  general  exists, 
the  proportion  which  is  observed  in  objects,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion 
of  benevolence  to  those  objects :  but  no  proportion  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  Being.  The  tendency  of  objects  to 
excite  that  degree  of  benevolence,  which  is  proportionable  to  the  degree  of 
Being,  &c.,  is  the  consequence  of  the  existence  of  benevolence ;  and  not  the 
ground  of  it.  Even  as  a  tendency  of  bodies,  one  to  another,  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  is  the  consequence  of  the  Being  of 
such  a  thing  as  mutual  attraction ;  and  not  attraction  the  effect  of  proportion. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  jud  affections  and  acts  have  a  beauty  in  them,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  superior  to,  the  uniformity  and  equality  there  is  in  them ;  for  which, 
he  that  has  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  relishes  and  delights  in  them.  And  that  is 
the  expression  and  manifestation  there  is  in  them  of  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general. — And  besides  this,  there  is  the  agreement  of  justice  to  the  will  and 
command  of  God ;  and  also  something  in  the  tendency  and  consequences  of 
justice,  that  is  agreeable  to  general  benevolence,  viz.,  as  in  many  respects  it 
tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  general  good.  Which  tendency  als? makes 
it  beautiful  to  a  truly  virtuous  mind.  So  that  the  tendency  of  generai  benevo- 
lence to  produce  justice,  also  the  tendency  of  justice  to  produce  effects  agreeable 
to  general  benyolence,  both  render  justice  pleasjftg  to  a  virtuous  mind.  ^  And  it 
is  on  these  accounts  chiefiy^  that  justice  is  grateftil  to  a  virtuous  tast^puor  a  tnily 
benevolent  heart.  But,  though  it  be  true,  there  is  that  in  the  uniforit^ity  and 
proportion  there  is  in  justice,  which  is  grateful  to  a  benevolent  heart,^^s  this 
uniformity  and  proportion  tends  to  the  general  good ;  yet  that  is  no  argument, 
that  there  is  no  other  beauty  in  it  but  its  agreeing  with  benevolence.  For  so 
the  external  regularity  and  onler  of  the  natural  world  gratifies  benevolence,  a£ 
it  is  profitable,  and  tends  to  the  general  good ;  but  that  is  no  argument,  Uiat 
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dieffi  IS  no  otl»€r  sort  of  beautj'  in  external  imiformitj'^  and  proportionj  but  oiJy 
its  suitins;  benevolence  by  tending  to  the  general  good. 

5.  From  all  tbat  bas  been  observed  coneerning  this  sec  3ndar)'  kind  of  beauty, 
it  appears  t!iat  that  disposition  or  sense  of  tlie  mind,  which  consists  in  determin- 
ation of  mind  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  this  beauty,  considered  simply  and 
by  itself,  has  nothing  of  tiju  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  is  entirely  a  different  thing 
from  a  truly  virtaoos  taste.  For  it  has  beerTSbown,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  is 
entirely  diverse  from  tbe  beauty  of  true  virtue,  whether  it  takes  place  in  material 
or  immaterial  things.  And  therefore  it  will  folio w,  that  a  taste  of  this  kind  of 
beauty  is  entirfd^L-a^jliflcrent  thinp;^  from  a  taste  of  true  virtue.  Whu  u'ill  dflijm, — 
that  a  disposition  to  apprQve"^ttie  hdimouy  tzrf  gootTmugfcTijr  the  beauty  of  a 
square^  or  equilateral  triangle,  is  the  same  with  true  holiness,  or  a  truly  vu  tuous 
disposition  of  mind  !  It  is  a  relish  of  uniformity  and  proportion^  that  determines 
the  mind  to  approve  these  things.  And  if  this  be  all,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
thing  hipjhcr,  or  of  Rny  thing  in  any  respect  diversej  to  determine  the  mind  to 
approve  and  be  pleased  with  equal  uniformity  and  proportion  among  spiritual 
tilings  wHcb  are  equally  discerned.  It  is  virtuous  to  love  true  virtue,  as  that 
df notes  an  agreement  of  the  heart  with  virtue.  But  it  argues  no  virtue,  for  the 
heart  to  be  pleasei  with  that  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  it.  V 

Though  it  be  true,  there  is  some  analogy  m  it  to  spiritual  and  virtuous  j 
beauty,  as  much  as  material  things  can  liave  analogy  \o  things  spiritual  (on  / 
which  they  can  have  no  more  than  a  shadow),  yet,  as  has  been  observed,  men  f 
do  not  approve  it  because  of  any  such  analogy  perceived-  / 

And  not  only  reason,  but  experience  plamly  shows^  that  men'^s  approbation 
of  this  sort  of  beauty,  does  not  spring  from  any  virtuous  temper,  and  has  no 
connection  with  virtue^  For,  otherwise,  men's  delight  in  the  beauty  of  squares^ 
and  cubes,  and  regular  polygons,  in  the  regularity  of  buildings,  and  the  beauti- 
ful figures  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  would  increase  in  proportion  to  men's 
virtue;  and  would  be  raised  to  a  great  height  in  some  eminently  virtuous  or 
holy  men  ;  but  would  be  almost  wholly  lost  in  some  others  that  are  ver^'  vicious 
and  lewd.  It  is  evident  in  fact,  that  a  relish  of  these  things  does  not  depend  on 
general  benevolence,  or  any  bt^nevolence  at  all  to  any  Being  whatsoever,  any' 
more  than  a  man's  loving  tho  taste  of  honey ,  or  his  being  pleased  with  the 
flnell  of  a  rose*  A  taste  of  this  inferior  beauty  in  things  immaterial,  is  one 
thing  which  has  been  mistaken  by  some  moralists,  for  a  true  virtuous  principle, 
implajited  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind- 


CHAPTEE   IV. 


Of  Seif-Love,  and  its  various  Influence,  to  eause  Love  to  others^  or  the  contrary, 

TAhfk  assert,  tMt  all  love  arises  from  self-love.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point,  ii  should  Iw  clearly  ascertained  w hat  is  meant  by  self-love. 

Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined — a  man's  love  of  his  own  happiness* 
Which  is  short,  and  may  be  thought  \erj  plain  :  but  Indeed  is  an  ambiguous 
ddinition^  as  tbe  pronoun  his  oum^]s  eqviivocal,  and  liable  to  be  taken  in  two 
very  different  senses.  For  a  man's  own  hfippincss  may  either  he  taken  univer- 
sallvt  for  all  the  happiness  and  pleasure  which  the  mind  is  In  any  regard  the 
subject  of^  or  whatever  b  grateful  and  pleasing  to  men;  or  it  may  be  taken  for 
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the  plr*;i>ui'e  a  man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  separate  goocJ. — And 
SO5  srif'lore  may  be  taken  two  ways. 

1.  ScU-love  may  be  taken  for  the  same  as  liis  lovjng  whatsoever  is  (j^rateful 
or  pleasing  to  liim.  Which  comes  only  to  this,  that  sell-love  is  a  man's  liking, 
and  belnji;  suTUmI  and  pleased  in  that  which  he  likes,  and  which  pleases  liira  ; 
or,  that  it  is  a  man's  loving  what  he  loves.  For  whatever  a  man  loves,  that 
thing  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  him,  whether  that  be  his  owji  peculiar  happi- 
nes-S,  or  the  happiness  of  othei-s.  And  if  this  be  all  that  they  meiui  by  self-love, 
no  wonder  they  suppose  that  all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love.  For  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  a  man  loves,  his  love  may  be  resolved  into  his 
loving  what  he  loves — if  that  be  proper  speaking.  If  by  self-love  is  meant 
nothing  else  but  a  man's  loving  what  is  grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  and  being 
averse  to  what  is  disa^^reeable,  this  is  calling  i/iut  self-love,  which  is  only  a 
general  capacity  of  loving,  or  hating ;  or  a  capacity  of  behig  either  pleased  or 
displeased;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty  of  will. 
For  if  nothing  could  be  either  pleasing  or  displeasing,  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
to  a  man,  then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  notliing.  But  if  he  is 
capable  of  having  inclination,  will  and  choice,  then  what  he  inclines  to,  and 
chooses,  is  gratelul  to  him  ;  whatever  that  be,  whether  it  be  his  own  private 
good,  the  good  of  his  neighbors,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  far  as  it  is 
grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  liis  pleasure,  good,  or  hap- 
piness. 

But  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by  self-love,  there  is  an  impropriety  and  absur- 
dity even  in  the  putting  of  the  question.  Whether  all  our  love,  or  our  love  to 
each  particular  ol/jcct  of  our  love,  does  not  arise  from  self-love  1  For 
that  would  be  the  same  as  to  inquire.  Whether  the  reason  why  our  love  is  fixed 
on  such  and  such  particular  objects,  is  not,  that  we  have  a  capacity  of  loving 
some  things  1  This  may  be  a  general  reason  why  men  love  or  hate  any  thing 
at  all  ;  and  therein  differ  from  stones  and  trees,  Vvhich  love  noihing,  and  hate 
notliirii^;.  But  it  can  never  be  a  reason  why  null's  love  is  placed  on  such  and 
such  objects.  That  a  man,  in  general,  loves  and  is  pleased  v,'ith  happiness,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  has  a  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness,  cannot  be  the 
reason  why  such  and  such  things  become  his  happiness :  as  for  instance,  why 
the  good  of  his  neighbor,  or  the  happiness  and  glory  of  God,  is  grateful  and 
]ileasing  to  him,  and  so  becomes  a  part  of  his  ha})piness. 

Or  If  what  they  mean,  who  say  that  all  love  comes  from  self-love,  be  not, 
that  our  loving  sucli  and  such  particular  jxTsons  and  things,  arista  from  our  love 
to  happiness  in  general,  but  from  a  love  to  love  our  own  liappiness,  which  con- 
sists in  these  objects ;  so  the  reason  why  we  love  benevolence  to  our  friends,  or 
neighbors,  is,  because  we  love  our  happiness,  consisting  in  their  happiness, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  ; — still  the  notion  is  absurd.  For  here  the  etfect  is 
made  the  cause  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  effect :  our  happiness,  consisting  in 
the  happini^ss  of  the  person  beloved,  is  made  the  cause  of  our  love  to  that 
person.  Whereas,  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  our  love  to  the  person  is  the  cause 
of  our  delighting,  or  being  happy  in  his  happiness.  How  ODmes  our  happiness 
to  consist  in  the  happiness  of  such  as  we  love,  but  by  our  hearts  being  first 
united  to  them  in  alJection,  so  that  we,  as  it  were,  look  on  them  as  ourselves, 
and  so  on  their  happiness  as  our  ow^n  ? 

Men  who  have  benevolence  to  others,  have  pleasure  when  they  see  others' 
happiness,  because  seeing  their  happiness  gratifies  some  inclination  that  was  in 
their  hearts  before. — They  before  inclined  to  their  happiness ;  which  was  by 
benevolence  or  good  will ;  and  therefore  when  they  see  their  happiness,  their 
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iiK-liiuilif  n  is  siiiti'd,  and  they  arc  pleased.     Bui  the  IVuipr  oi  inclinalions  and    ' 
appetites  is  prior  to  ;iny  pleasure  in  prjitifyini^  these  appetites. 

2.  Seli'-love,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  coninion  sTjet-i.li,  most  eoiniiK^nly  sig- 
nifies a  ninn's  rej^ard  to  h]s  \:oniiiu:d  finviLic;niJ\  or  love  to  himself  wit  hi  cipcct 
to  hii-jfioMuic.iniijyii' 

Jiy  private  interest  I  mean  that  wliieh  most  iinmtdiately  consists  in  lhos< 
pleasures,  or  })ains,  th:it  iwi^ persojiuL  Vvr  there  is  a  comfort,  ml  a  i^nief,  that 
s'">me  have  in  othei*s'  pleasuies  or  pains;  wliich  are  in  otheii;  oriijinally,  but  are 
derived  to  tlieiii,  or  in  soiiie  mjw»5ine  become  theii-s,  by  \irtvie  of  a  1  enrvnlent 
uniiMi  (jf  hearl  with  <»thers^  And  there  are  other  pleasuns  rr.d  j  jiins  that  are 
oritiinaily  our  own,  and  'niit  what  we  have  by  such  a  inuticiijation  with  otlicrs. 
Which  consist  in  prcceptions  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  certain  personal  inclina- 
lions implanted  in  our  nature;  such  as  the  sensitive  a]«pctitcs  and  aveisions. 
Such  also  is  the  disposition  or  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  be  pleased  with 
external  beauty,  and  with  all  inferior  sccondarv*  beauty,  consist inc:  in  nniforaiity, 
proportion,  kc,  whether  in  things  external  or  internal,  and  to  dislike  tlie  con- 
trary dcl'ormity.  Sucli  also  is  the  natural  disposition  in  men  to  be  pleiiscd  in  a 
j^'.Mception  of  their  beinq;  the  objects  of  the  honor  and  h)ve  of  others,  and  dis- 
pleased with  others'  hatred  and  contempt.  For  pleasures  aivl  uneasinesses  of  this 
kind  ;«ro  doubtless  as  much  owin[>;  to  an  innnediate  determiniition  of  the  mind 
by  a  i'iy:a\  lavr  of  our  nature,  as  any  of  the  p.leasures  or  pains  of  external  sense. 
Ami  liiese  pleasuics  are  properly  of  the  private  and  personal  kind  ;  beincif  not 
by  iiny  participation  of  the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  others,  throui';]!  benevolence. 
it  is  evidently  mere  self-love,  that  appeals  in  this  di^position.  \t  is  easy  to  see, 
thai  a  man's  love  to  himself  will  make  him  love?  love  to  himself,  and  hi\\v  ha- 
tiMi  to  hims(»lf.  And  iis  (Jod  has  constituted  our  nature.  >clf-l(.'Ve  is  ex(  rcised 
in  ::o  ono.  dispositinri  niorctbnn  in  this.  Men,  ]>robi:]  ly.  i:rc  cj.pable  "f  n:i:ch 
ij'.";:.-  }:It*usun.'  aiHJ  piiii)  tbriMii^h  this  di'trrmiiKitir.::  (.!*  tin  n-i:;il.  ll.:;n  1}  uny 
oiIjlt  ps-rs^Mal  inclisuitif.ii,  or  aveision,  wliatsoi-vcr.  Tliriijli  pcil:ii]^s  ^ve  do 
not  S.I  very  oflen  see  iiistaiirf^  of  rx-trcin-v  sUiTerini:  by  this  p.n::i:s,  ;:s  IfV  sdme 
(i:l.i- >.  Vi  t  we  often  sim*  evidences  of  men's  drei^diivj:  the  cr.Mtun]it  of  (Others 
Ukon  tliuii  <Ie;uh  ;  and  ])y  surh  in^^tancis  many  conceive  srnit  tbinc:  what  .men 
w(iu!;!  s.:/ic'r.  il'  univ(  i'sa'ly  liated  and  dcspis'-d  :  and  nc.^.ny  r\  ri-nnal-ly  inf^r  somo- 
ibiivi-  of  the  jrreatness  o-'tbe  niisery,  that  wf'dd  arise  !indcr  :•  sense,  of  universal 
iibliorrence.  in  a  L^reat  virv/oi' intciliircnt  Beinj]^  in  'jrencral,  or  in  a  clear  view  of 
the  ].)«'ity,  a-^  incninprclK'nsil)]y  ;ind  innp.eix'ly  i::rcat.  so  that  all  otlicr  Bein^^ 
are  as  iKithinir  and  vanity — io<r('tber  wlih  a  sense  (if  bis  iinintdiate  continual 
pre^'viice.nnd  an  inluiitc  c<.nc«i;i  with  him  ard  de]ifnd.'r.c;'ii]!f*n  bim — and  living 
cr>ii>.);,n.iy  in  tlir  nrd-t  ai'  in-ot  clt'ar  and  strong  evidences  and  manifestations 
(>r  liiN  hilled  and  con'»ni;;i  and  wrath. 

r>iit  to  It  lurn. — 'riu';'C  tbinu's  m;iy  be  sullii  ient  to  ex])lain  what  T  ni(an  by 
priviit-  intrnsl ;  in  rc.'i'u!  lv>  which,  ^vlf-lovr.  mo>t  properly  sn  called,  is  innne- 
dlau  Iv  e\eri:sed. 

And  h;'5o  1  wr.uM  el.verve,  that  if  we  take  self-love  in  this  sens<',  sn  lov(^  to 
seme  (jthei'i-  I'lav  tiulv  1  c  the  t-llrct  of  self-love;  i.  e..  accnrdinir  to  the  eon;nion 
iiMilioJ  :ji:d  <M(]er.  A\!i:eb  is  niaintaineej  in  tl  e  laws  of  nahire.  V^k  no  created 
\r.' aj:  Imis  ].{.-.vir  to  oif  d'lie  :.n  t  lii  ct  any  otli(M\v:s.'  tban  by  viiiiie  of  the  laws^ 
('i  n.  t'lie  'rb;i<  thai  a  vi:!:i  should  love  tb'S«- that  are^  «^ibis  ]  arly,  v»he'n  tliere  ^ 
v.vv  dilfere'iit  paities  coni-  "idinL*"  e>ne  vritb  anether ;  anrl  t];ai  aii'  warmly  en'j:a'j:ed 
en  bis  si»l( .  and  |>ifj:ii(.te']iis  inteTe^^l — this  '.s  the  natural  e:;n:-f  .,uence  of  a  private 
.seli-love.  Indeed  tiie-re  is  no  metapb.ysical  neerssity,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  liecaiise  a  man  loves  himself,  and  regards  his  own  interest,  he  therefore 
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should  love  those  that  love  him,  and  promote  his  intercBt ;  i.  e.,  to  suppose  it  to 
be  othery\'ise,  implies  no  contradiction.  It  will  not  follow  from  any  absolute 
metaphysical  necessity,  that  because  bodies  have  solidity,  cohesion,  and  gravita- 
tion towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  therefore  a  weight  suspended  on  the  beam 
of  a  balance  should  have  greater  power  to  counterbalance  a  weight  on  the  other 
side,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  than  when  it  is  near.  It  implies  no 
contradiction,  that  it  should  be  otherwise :  but  only  as  it  contradicts  that  beau- 
tiful proportion  and  harmony,  which  the  author  ol  nature  observes  in  the  laws 
of  nature  he  has  established.  Neither  is  there  any  absolute  necessity,  the 
contrary  implying  a  contradiction,  that  because  there  is  an  internal  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  sphere,  whereby  the  whole  becomes  one 
solid  coherent  body,  therefore  other  bodies  that  are  around  it,  should  also  be 
attracted  by  it,  and  those  that  are  nearest,  be  attracted  most  But  according  to 
the  order  and  proportion  generally  observed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  one  of  these 
effects  is  connected  with  the  other,  so  that  it  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  same 
power  of  attraction  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  draws  bodies  about  the  earth 
towards  its  centre,  with  that  which  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  themselves 
one  to  another ;  only  exerted  under  different  circumstances.  By  a  like  order 
of  nature,  a  man's  love  to  those  that  love  him,  is  no  more  than  a  certain  ex- 
pression or  effect  of  self-love.  No  other  principle  is  needful  in  order  to  the  effect, 
if  nothing  intervenes  to  countervail  the  natural  tendency  of  self-love.  Therefore 
there  is  no  more  true  virtue  in  a  man's  thus  loving  his  friends  merely  from  self- 
love,  than  there  is  in  self-love  itself,  the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds.  So, 
a  man's  being  disposed  to  hate  those  that  hate  him,  or  to  resent  injuries  done 
him,  arises  from  self-love  in  like  manner  as  the  loving  those  tliat  love  us,  and 
being  thankful  for  kindness  shown  us. 

But  it  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  apparent,  there  is  some  other  principle  con- 
cerned in  exciting  the  passions  of  gratitude  and  anger,  besides  self-love,  viz.,  a 
moral  sense,  or  sense  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  determining  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  to  approve  of,  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  and  to  disapprove  of  vice, 
and  behold  it  with  displicence ;  and  that  their  seeing  or  supposing  this  moral 
beauty  or  deformity,  in  the  kindness  of  a  benefactor,  or  opposition  of  an  adver- 
sary, is  the  occasion  of  these  affections  of  gratitude  or  anger.  Otherwise,  why 
are  not  these  affections  excited  in  us  tow^ards  inanimate  things,  that  do  us  good, 
or  hurt  ?  Why  do  we  not  experience  gratitude  to  a  garden,  or  fruitful  field  ? 
And  why  are  we  not  angry  with  a  tempest,  or  blasting  mildew,  or  an  overflow- 
ing stream  ?  We  are  very  differently  affected  towards  those  that  do  us  good 
from  the  virtue  of  generosity,  or  hurt  us  from  the  vice  of  envy  and  malice,  than 
towards  things  that  hurt  or  help  us,  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and  will. 
Now  concerning  this,  I  would  make  several  remarks. 

1.  Those  who  thus  argue,  that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  proceed  from  self- 
love,  might  argue  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  reason,  that  neither,  can 
these  affections  arise  from  love  to  others ;  which  is  contrary  to  their  own  scheme. 

They  say  that  the  reason  why  we  are  affected  with  gratitude  and  anger 
towards  men,  rather  than  things  without  life,  is  moral  sense  ;  which  they  say,  is 
the  effect  of  that  principle  of  benevolence  or  love  to  others,  or  love  to  the  public, 
which  is  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  But  now  I  might  say,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  way  of  arguing^  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  love  to 
others,  or  love  to  the  public,  or  any  sense  of  mind  that  is  the  fruit  of  public  af- 
fection. For  how  differently  are  we  affected  towards  those  that  do  good  or  hurt 
to  the  public  from  understanding  and  will,  and  from  a  general  public-  spirit,  or 
public  motive. — I  say,  how  differently  affected  are  we  towards  these,  from  what 
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we  are  towards  such  inanimate  things  as  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  that  do  good  to 
thf  puhlic  by  enlightening  arjd  enhvenlng  beams  and  refreshing  showers  ;  or 
mildew,  and  an  overflowing  stream,  that  does  hurt  to  the  pubhe,  by  de&trojing 
the  fruits  of  the  eartli  1  Yea,  if  such  a  kind  of  argument  be  good,  it  will  prove 
that  gi  atitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  the  united  influence  of  seJf-Io%^e,  and 
public  love,  or  moral  sense  arising  from  the  public  atfection.  Fotj  if  so,  why 
are  we  not  idFet'teil  towartls  inanimate  tilings,  that  are  beneficial  or  injurious 
both  lo  us  and  the  jiublic,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  them  that  are  profitable  or 
hurtful  to  both  on  choice  and  design,  and  from  benevolence,  or  malree  T 

*2.  On  the  supposition  of  its  being  indeed  so,  that  men  love  those  who  love 
Ihcm,  and  are  ansrry  with  those  who  hate  them,  from  the  natmaJ  influence  of 
seJtJo\'e  'j  it  is  not  at  all  sliange  that  the  author  of  nature,  who  observes  order, 
uniformity  and  harmotjy  in  establishing  its  laws,  should  so  order  that  it  should 
be  natKral  ifjr  self-loveto  cause  the  mind  to  be  affected  differently  towards  ex- 
ceedingly ditl'erenl  objects ;  and  that  it  should  cause  our  heart  to  extend  itself 
in  one  manner  towards  inanimate  things,  %vhich  gratify  self-love,  without  sense 
or  will,  and  in  another  manner  towards  Beings  which  we  look  upon  as  having 
understanding  and  will,  like  ourselves,  and  exerting  these  faculties  in  our  favor, 
and  promoting  our  interest  from  love  to  us*  No  wonder,  seeing  we  love  oui^ 
selves,  that  it  should  be  natural  to  us  to  extend  something  of  that  same  kind  of 
love  which  we  have  for  ourselves,  to  them  who  are  the  same  kind  of  Beings  as  i 
ourselves,  and  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  our  self-love^  by  expressing  the 
same  sort  of  love  towards  us* 

3.  If  we  should  allow  that  lobe  universal,  that  rn  gratitude  and  anger  there 
is  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  moral  sense  (as  it  is  granted,  there  is  something 
that  may  be  so  called)*  All  the  moral  sense,  that  is  essential  to  those  afieetiooSy 
is  a  sense  of  DesEur;  which  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sense  of  jWtre,  before 
spoken  of,  consisting  in  an  ajiprehension  of  that  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  that 
lies  in  uniformity  and  proportion  :  which  solves  all  the  difficulty  in  the  objection 
— ^This,  «r  some  appearance  of  it  to  a  narrow  private  view,  indeed  attends  all 
anger  and  gratitude*  Others'  love  and  kindness  to  us,  or  their  ill  will  and  inju- 
riousness,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  our  love,  or  our  resentment.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  seems  to  us  no  other  than  jitstt  that  as  they  love  us,  and  do  us  good, 
we  also  should  lovelhem,  and  do  them  goo<h  And  so  it  seems jia/,  that  when 
others'  hearts  oppose  us,  and  they  from  their  hearts  do  us  hurt,  our  hearts  should 
oppose  them,  and  that  we  should  desire  they  themselves  may  suffer  in  hke  man- 
ner as  we  have  suffered  ;  i*  e.j  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  natural  agreement, 
proportion,  and  adjustment  between  these  things*  Which  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
moral  sense  or  sense  of  a  beauty  in  moral  things.  But  as  was  before  shown,  it 
is  a  moral  sense  of  a  ucondary  kind,  and  is  entirely  different  from  a  sense  or 
relish  of  the  original  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue  \  and  may  be  witj^iout  any 
principle  of  true  virtue  in  the  heart.  Therefore  doubtless  it  is  a  great  mistake  in 
any  to  suppose,  all  that  moral  sense  which  appears  and  is  exercised  in  a  sense  of 
desert y  is  the  same  thing  as  a  love  of  virtue,  or  a  disposition  and  determination 
of  mimi  to  Ik!  pleased  whh  true  virtuous  beauty^  consisting  in  public  benevolence. 
Wilch  may  be  further  confirmed,  if  it  be  consideretl  that  even  with  respect  to  a* 
'Wmse  of  jmtke  or  descrif  consisting  in  uniformity  [and  agreement  between  , 
athers'  actions  towards  us,  and  our  actions  towards  thenij  in  a  way  of  well  domg, . 
or  of  it!  doing]  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  these  passions  oti 
gratitutle^id  anger,  that  there  should  be  any  notion  of  justice  in  them,  in  any 
public  o^eneral  view  of  things  ;— as  will  appear  by  what  shall  be  next 
obeseiTOh 
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4  Those  aiithors  who  hold  that  that  moral  sease  which  is  natural  to  all  mankind, 
consists  in  a  natural  relish  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  so  Jirises  from  a  principle 
of  true  virtue  implanted  by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all — ihey  hold  that  true 
virtue  consists  in  j/ublic  hcnevolence.  Therefore,  if  the  aflcclions  of  gratitude 
and  anger  necessarily  impT)'*STa^  a  moral  sense  as  they  suppose,  then  these  af- 
fections imply  some  delight  in  the  public  good,  and  an  aversion  of  the  mind  to 
public  evil.  And  if  this  were  so,  then  every  tune  any  nian  feels  anger  for  oppo- 
sition he  meets  with,  or  gratitude  for  any  favor,  there  mast  be  at  least  a  supposi- 
tion of  a  tendency  to  public  injury  in  that  opposition,  and  a  tendency  to  public 
benefit  in  the  favor  that  excites  his  gratitude.     lUit  how  far  is  this  I'rom  being 

Jtnie.?  --As,  m  such  histances  as  these,  which,  I  presume,  none  will  deny'Io  be 
possible,  or  unlike  to  any  thing  that  happens  among  mankind.  A  ship's  crew 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  master,  to  murder  Imn,  and  run  away  with 
the  ship  and  turn  pirates  ;  but  before  they  bring  their  matters  to  a  ripeness  for 
execution,  one  of  them  repents  and  opens  the  whole  di^ign ;  whereupon  the  rest 
arc  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.  The  crew  are  enraged  with  him 
that  has  betrayed  them,  and  earnestly  seek  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  him. — And  for  an  instance  of  gratitude,  a  gang  olrol)berstliat  have  long 
infested  the  neighboring  country',  have  a  particular  house  whither  they  resort, 
and  where  they  meet  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  their  booty  or  prey,  and  hold 
their  consultations  for  carrying  on  their  pernicious  designs.  The  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  country,  after  many  fruitless  endeavors  to  discover  their  secret 
haunt  and  place  of  resort,  at  length  by  some  means  are  well  informed  where  it 
is,  and  are  prepared  with  sullicient  force  to  surprise  them,  and  seize  them  all, 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  at  an  hour  appointed  when  they  understand  they  will 
all  be  there.  A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour,  while  the  offi- 
cers with  their  ban<ls  are  approaching,  some  person  is  so  kind  to  these  robbei-s 
as  to  give  them  notice  of  their  danger,  so  as  just  to  give  them  0])portunity  to 
escap?.  They  are  thankful  to  him,  and  give  him  a  handful  of  money  for  his 
kindness — Now  in  such  instances,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  supposition 
of  a  public  injury  in  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  their  avgir  ;  yea,  they  know 
the  contiary.  Nor  is  there  any  supposition  of  public  i2;ooti  in  tliat  which  excites 
their  'j;ialitude  ;  neither  has  public  benevolence,  or  moral  sen ;<',  consisting  in  a 
determiiiatioii  to  approve  of  what  is  for  the  public  good,  any  influence  at  all  ui 

.  the  alfuir.     And  though  there  be  some  allection,  besiiK's  a  sense  of  uniforinily  and 

f)rop.'>rtion,  that  has  influence  in  such  anger  and  gratitude,  it  is  not  public  affec- 
ion  nr  benevolence,  but  i)rivate  aflfection  ;  yea,  th;it  allection  which  is  to  the 
•highest  degree  private,  consisting  in  a  man's  love  ol'  liis  own  person. 

5.  The  passion  of  a7?^er,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  \mluckily  chosen 
as  a  medium  to  prove  as^fise  and  determination  to  delight  in  virtue,  consisting 
in  bent^volence,  natural  to  all  mankind. 

For,  if  that  moral  sense  which  is  exercised  in  anger,  were  that  which  arose 
from  a  benevolent  temper  of  heart,  being  no  other  than  a  sense  or  relish  of  the 
beauty  of  benevolence,  one  would  think  a  disposition  to  anger  should  increase, 
at  least  in  some  proportion,  as  a  man  had  more  of  a  sweet,  beniixn,  and  benevo- 
lent temper  ;  which  seems  something  disagreeable  to  n^ason,  as  vv'fll  as  (V)ntrary 
to  expjTience,  which  shows  that  the  less  menhaveof  benevoh'nee,  and  tliemort- 
they  liave  of  a  contrary  temper,  the  more  are  they  disposi'd  to  anger  and  deej 
resent  III' -nt  of  injuries. 

And  thougli  crrntitifdcho  that  which  many  speak  of  as  a  certain  noble  princi- 
ple of  virtue,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mallfcind ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  there  is  a  gratitude,  that  is  truly  virtuous,  and  the  vmtt  ol 
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gralitudo  or  an  uni^rateful  toinj)er,  Is  truly  vicious,  and  argues  an  abominable 
depravity  oJ"  heart  (:ls  1  ni.ny  liave  particular  occarion  to  show  alUrwards)  yet, 
1  think  what  has  bt-en  observed,  may  serve  to  convince  such  as  impartially 
consider  it.  not  only  that  not  all  an^er,  or  hating  those  who  hate  us,  but  also 
that  not  all  irratiiude,  or  loving  thase  who  love  us,  arises  from  a  truly  virtuous 
l)c'ncvolcnce  of  heart. 

Aii)lhrr  sort  of  alUclions,  which  may  be  propirly  referred  to  self-love,  as 
their  sourci*,  and  which  mijjjht  be  expected  to  be  the  fruit  of  it,  according  to  the 
Gjeneial  analoir}^  of  nature's  laws,  are  allections  to  such  as  are  n(?ar  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  nature;  that  we  look  upon  as  those  whose  Beings  we  have  been  the 
occasions  of,  and  that  we  have  a  very  peculiar  pro])riety  in,  and  whose  circum- 
stances, even  from  the  first  beginning  of  their  existence,  do  many  ways  lead 
them,  as  it  wi-re,  necessarily,  to  a  high  esteem  of  us,  and  to  treat  us  with  great 
(lepi'MiIenci*,  submission  and  compliance ;  and  whom  the  constitution  of  the  world 
makes  to  be  united  in  interest,  and  accordingly  to  act  as  one  in  innumerable 
alFaiis,  with  a  conun union  in  (?ach  other's  allections,  desires,  cares,  frienilships, 
enmities,  and  pursuits.  Which  is  the  cause  of  men's  alfection  to  their  children. 
And  in  like  manner  self-love  will  also  beget  in  a  man  some  degree  of  allections, 
towards  otliers,  with  whom  he  has  connection  in  any  degree  parallel.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  thost?  that  ascribe  the  natural  alfection  there  is  between  parents  and 
cliildren,  to  a  particular  insiinct  of  nature,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it  aftei  wards. 

And  as  men  may  love  j)ersnns  and  things  from  sell-love,  so  may  love  to 
(lualities  am!  <haraclers  arise  fr(jm  the  sauje  source.  Some  represent  as  though 
there  were  need  of  a  irreat  deirree  of  meta])hysical  rt  Ihiing  to  make  it  out,  that  men 
approve  of  othei-s  from  sejt-love,  whom  they  hear  of  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  in 
history,  or  see  represented  on  the  stage,  from  whoui  they  ex])ect  no  profit  or 
a<lvaii1a'xe.  Hut  |wr]!;}j\-s  it  is  not  eo!i.sider«'il,  that  what  we  u}'})ic)ve  of  in  th.e 
i'*.j>l  yliicL'  is  tlie  chanu-ter,  I'ud  from  the  (.luiracti  r  we  aj'])if)ve  llie  jieiM.n  ;  iiiid 
is  :t  ci  strai!'j:«' tliiii*/,  tliat  i:i«m  ^liDiild.  jV(  ii;  sell-lov*',  like  a  temj-fr  (m-  claiaeitr 
which  in  itsnatun-  and  teiid.'njy  falls  in  with  the  nature  and  tendency  ot"  stlt- 
love  :  and  whlili,  vre  know  by  exj)erienc('  and  self-evidence,  without  nutaphys- 
i'.al  refining,  in  the  li^eneral,  UnuU  to  men's  ])leasure  and  benefit  .'  An«l  (m  the 
contrary,  shf.nild  dislike  what  tluy  see  tend.s  to  nien's  j^ain  and  misery  ?  Is  there 
lii'tMl  of  a  great  decree  of  subtilty  and  al:.slraction,  to  njake  it  out,  that  a  child, 
wliich  has  heard  and  seen  much,  strongly  tf)  iix  an  idea  of  llie  ])ernicious  deadly 
nature  of  the  rattlesnake,  should  have  aversion  to  that  species  or  form,  from 
<:cir-lovo;  s)  as  to  Irave  a  dcirree  of  this  aversion  and  disgust  excited  by  seeing 
evt;n  the  ]i!eture  <!i'that  a!iimal  I  And  that  from  the  same  self-love  it  sliould  l)e 
]»!ea<e(land  entertained  with  a  lively  ligin-e  and  representation  of  some  pleasant 
Iruit  wliith  it  has  often  tasted  the  sweetness  of?  Or,  with  the  image  of 
some  bird,  which  it  has  always  been  told,  is  innocent,  and  whose  pleasant  sing- 
ing it  ha*<:  ol'ten  been  eijtiitained  with  ?  Tlu)u^h  tht^  child  neither  fears  being 
liillen  by  the  pietnrr  of  the  snake,  nor  expects  to  eat  of  the  painted  truit,  or  to 
hear  ihffiLCure  .)f  the  bird  yiivji-  1  snp])ose  none  will  think  it  dilhcult  to  allow, 
that  Mich  an  approi)atioii  or  disLrnst  of  a  child  may  be  accounted  for  from  its 
natural  d(li::li1  in  the  jtlea^uresol' taste  and  liearing,  and  its  aversion  to  pain  and 
deatli.  tbn^'iLrli  srll-1.  <ve,  totreiher  with  the  habitual  connection  of  these  agreeable 
or  teirlble  idf-as  with  the  form  and  (jualities  f)f  these  objects,  the  ideas  of  which 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  th(*  child  by  their  images. 

And  wImt.'  is  \hi'  dilliruliy  of  allowin-jr.  that  a  child  or  man  may  hate  the 
eeneial  clia:;!.'ler  oi'  a  si.il»ful  anil  malicious  man,  for  the  like  reason,  iis  he 
hates  the  tr*neral  nature  of  a  serpent :  knowing,  from  reason,  instruction  and 
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ekperience,  tbat  malice  in  mea  is  pemictooi  to  mankind,  as  well  as  i^ite  or 
poison  in  a  serpent  ?  And  if  a  man  may^  from  self-love,  disamirove  the  vices 
of  malice,  envy,  and  others  of  that  sort,  which  naturaUy  teiKl  to  the  hurt  of 
mankind,  why  may  he  not  from  the  same  principle  approve  the  contrary  virtues 
rf  medcness,  peaceableness,  boievolence,  chanty,  generosity,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues  in  general ;  which  he  as  easily  and  clearly  knows,  naturally  tend 
to  the  good  of  mankind  ? 

It  'is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  have  a  love.  to.Jhese  virtues  fiom<a.lu^er 
prindple.  But  yet  I  tlunk  it  as  certainly  true  that  there  is  gfinifraHy  in  mjin- 
.    lind  a  sort  i^f  Jipprobation  of  them,  which  arises  from  self  love. 

Beades  what  has  been  already  said,  the  same  thing  further  ^pears  from 
tbb;  that  men  commonly  are  most  affected  towards,  and  do  most  highly  ap- 
prove, those  virtues  which  aeree  with  their  interest  most,  according  to  meir  va« 
rioos  conditions  in  life.  We  see  that  persons  of  low  condition  are  especially 
enamored  with  a  condescending,  accessible,  affable  temper  in  the  great ;  not 
oidy  m  those  whose  condescension  has  been  exercised  towards  themselves ;  but 
tfaejrwill  be  peculiarly  taken  with  such  a  character  when  thejr  have  accounts  of 
it  from  others,  or  when  they  meet  with  it  in  history  or  even  in  romance.  The 
poor  vnll  most  highly  approve  and  commend  liberality.  The  weaker  sex,  who 
eq>ecially  need  assistance  and  protection,  will  pecuUarly  esteem  and  applaud 
fiirotude  and  generosity  in  those  of  the  other  sex,  they  read  or  hear  of,  or  have 
represented  to  them  on  a  stage. 

As  I  think  it  plain  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  men  may  approve 
and  be  disposed  to  commend  a  benevolent  temper,  fit>m  self-love^  so  the  higher 
&e  d^ree  of  benevolence  is,  the  more  may  tney  approve  of  it  Which  vrill 
account  for  some  kmd  of  approbation,  from  this  principle,  even  of  love  to  ene- 
mies, viz.,  as  a  man's  loving  his  enemies  is  an  evidence  of  a  hieh  d^ree  of  be- 
nevolence of  temper ; — the  degree  of  it  appearing  from  the  obstacles  it  over- 
comes. 

And  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  consderation  of  the  tendency  and  in- 
fluence of  self-love  may  show,  how  men  in  general  may  approve  ot  justice  from 
another  ground,  besides  that  approbation  of  the  secondary  beauty  there  is  in 
u^ormity  and  proportion,  which  is  natural  to  all.  Men  from  their  infancy  see 
the  necessity  of  it,  not  only  that  it  is  necessary  for  others,  or  for  human  sociebr ; 
but  they  find  the  necessity  of  it  for  themselves,  in  instances  that  continually 
occur ;  which  tends  to  prejudice  them  in  its  favor,  and  to  fix  an  habitual  appro- 
bation of  it  from  self-love. 

And  again,  that  forementioned  approbation  of  justice  and  desert  arising  from 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  agreement  and  proportion,  will  have  a  kind  of 
reflex,  and  indirect  mfluence  to  cause  men  to  approve  benevolence,  and  disap- 

Erove  malice ;  as  men  see  that  he  who  hates  and  injures  others,  deserves  to  be 
ated  and  punished,  and  that  he  who  is  benevolent,  and  loves  others,  and  does 
them  good,  deserves  himself  also  to  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they 
see  the  natural  congruity  or  agreement  and  mutual  adaptedness  of  these  things. 
And  having  always  seen  this,  malevolence  becomes  habitually  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  being  hated  and  punished,  which  is  disagreeable  to  self- 
love  ;  and  the  idea  of  benevolence  is  habitually  connected  and  associated  with 
the  idea  of  bemg  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  which  is  ffrateful  to  self-love 
And  by  virtue  of  this  association  of  ideas,  benevolence  itself  becomes  gratefiil.. 
and  the  contrary  displeasing. 

Some  vices  may  become  in  a  de^ee  odious  by  the  influence  o^self-love, 
iThrough  an  habitual  connectkm  of  i&as  of  contempt  vnth  it ;  contempt  beii^ 
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what  selWave  abhors.     So  i^  mpy  often  be  with  drunkennesSj  glultonj%  sottbh* 
ness,  cowardice,  slothj  niggardlint^.     The  idea  of  coritetjipt  becomes  associated! 
with  the  idea  of  such  vices,  both  because  we  are  used  to  observe  that  those] 
thiugs  are  commonly  objects  of  contempt,  an* I  also  find  that  they  excite  coa-» 
tempt,  in  ourselves, — Some  of  them  appear  marks  of  littleness,  L  e*,  of  small! 
abilities^  aiiJ  weakness  of  mind,  and  insufficiency  for  any  considerable  effects 
among  raankind,^ — By  others,  men's  infiueoce  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  sphere, 
and  by  such  means  persons  become  of  less  importancej  and  more  insignificant 
among  mankind*     Am!  things  of  little  importance  are  naturally  little  accounted 
of-  — And  some  of  these  ill  qualities  are  such  as  mankind  find  it  their  interest  to 
treat  with  contempt,  as  they  are  very  hurtful  to  human  society* 

There  are  no  particular  moral  virtues  whatsoever,  hot  what  in  some  or 
other  of  these  ways,  and  most  of  them  in  several  of  these  ways,  come  to  have 
some  kind  of  approbation  from  self-love,  unthout  the  influence  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous principle ;  nor  any  particular  vices,  but  what  by  the  same  means  meet 
with  some  disapprobation. 

This  kind  of  approbation  and  dislike^  through  the  joint  influence  of  self-love  V 
and  association  of  ideas,  is  in  very  many  vastly  heightened  by  education  ;  as  this   \ 
is  the  means  of  a  strong,  close,  a ntfaira osT irreff ag able^a^oci a tion ,  in  innumer-   / 
able  instances,  of  ideas  which  have  no  connection  any  other  way  than  by  eilu- 
cation ;  and  of  greatly  strengthening  that  association,  or  connection,  which 
peisons  are  led  into  by  other  means ;  as  any  one  would  be  convinced,  perhaps 
more  effectually  than  in  most  other  ways,  if  they  had  opportunity  of  any  con- 
dderable  acquaintance  with  American  savages  and  their  children. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Of  Natural  Can^cience,  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

There  is  yet  another  disposition  or  principle,  of  great  importance^  natural 
to  mankind  j  which,  if  we  consider  the  consistence  and  harmony  of  nature's 
laws,  may  also  be  lookal  upon  as  in  some  sort  arising  from  scU-love,  or  self* 
union :  and  that  is  a  d'^p2:iv*:inn  '"  "^^  ^^  hf  unpa.iyjp_^^'^r°'^^"n^n'^s  of  bein^ 
mr*n>ngj^pt  y^^j^  Ktrngpif ^  and  yj  \\  were^  ajyainst  himself,  m  his^own  actions,  TK§ 
appears  particularly  in  the  inclination  oi  the  mmd  to~5e1uneasy  in~fEel}Oh' 
sciousness  of  doing  that  to  others,  which  he  should  be  angry  with  them  for  do* 
ing  to  him,  if  they  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  theirs ;  or,  of  forbearing  to  do 
that  to  them,  which  he  would  be  displeased  with  them  for  neglecting  to  do  to 
him. 

I  have  observed  from  time  to  time,  that  in  pure  love  to  others  (i.  e,  love  not| 
arising  from  self-luve)  there  is  a  union  of  the  heart  with  others  ;  a  kind  of  en*i 
Itrgement  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  so  extends  itself  as  to  take  others  into  a  man% 
self:  and  therefore  it  implies  a  disposition  to  feel,  to  desire,  and  to  act  as  though 
others  were  one  with  ourselves.  So,  self-love  implies  an  incfination  to  feel  and 
act  as  one  with  ourselves;  which  naturally  renders  a  Bensible  inconsistence  with 
ourselves,  and  self-opposition,  in  what  w^e  ourselves  choose  and  do,  to  be  un» 
easy  to  the  mind ;  which  will  cause  uneasiness  of  raind  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  malevolent  and  unjust  behavior  towards  others,  and  a  kind  of  disapproba* 
tion  nf  acts  of  this  nature,  and  an  approbation  of  the  contrary.  To  do  that  to 
another,  which  we  should  be  angry  with  him  for  doing  to  us,  and  to  hate  a  per* 
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son  for  doing  that  to  us,  which  we  should  incline  to,  and  >nsist  on  doing  to  him, 
if  we  were  exactly  in  the  same  case,  is  to  disagree  with  ourselves,  and  contra- 
dict ourselves.  It  would  be,  for  ourselves  both  to  choose  and  adhere  to,  and 
yet  to  refuse  and  utterly  reject,  as  it  were  the  very  same  thin«j.  No  wonder, 
this  is  contrary  to  nature.  No  wonder,  that  such  a  self-oj)jK)sition,  and  inward 
war  with  a  man's  seli',  naturally  begets  unquietness,  and  raises  disturbance  ii» 
his  mind. 

A  thus  approving  of  actions,  because  we  therein  act  as  in  agreement  with 
ourselves,  or  as  one  with  ourselves — and  a  thus  disapproving  and  being  unca5\ 
in  tlu:  consciousness  of  disagreeing  and  being  inconsistent  with  ourselves  in 
what  we  do— is  ([uite  a  dilFerent  thing  from  approving  or  disapproving  actions 
because  in  them  we  agree  and  are  united  with  lieing  in  general ;  which  is  lov- 
ing or  hating  actions  from  a  sense  oj*  the  primary  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and 
odiousness  of  sin. — The  Ibrmer  of  these  piinciples  is  private  :  the  latter  is  pub- 
lic antl  truly  benevolent  in  the  highest  sense.  The  former  (i.  e.  an  inclination 
to  agree  with  ourselves)  is  a  natural  principle :  but  the  latter  (i.  e.  an  ajjree- 
ment  or  union  of  heart  to  the  great  system,  and  to  God,  the  head  of  it,  who  is 
all  in  all  iji  it)  is  a  divine  principle. 

In  that  uneasiness  now  mentioned,  consists  very  much  of  that  inward  trouble 
men  have  from  reflections  of  conscience :  and  when  they  are  free  from  this  un- 
easiness, and  are  conscious  to  themselves,  that  in  what  tliey  have  acted  towards 
others,  they  have  done  the  same  which  tliey  should  have  expectwi  from  them  in 
the  same  case,  then  they  have  what  is  called  peace  of  (conscience,  with  rt^spect 
to  these  actions. — And  there  is  also  an  approbation  of  conscience,  of  the  conduct 
of  others  towards  oui-selves.  As  when  we  are  blamed,  condemned,  or  punished 
by  them,  and  are  conscious  to  oui-selves  tliat  if  we  were  in  their  case,  and  they 
in  ours,  we  should  in  like  manner  blame,  condemn,  and  punish  them.  And  thus 
men's  consciences  may  justify  God's  anger  and  condemnation.  When  they 
have  the  ideas  of  God's  greatness,  their  relation  to  him,  the  benefits  they  have 
received  from  him,  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  will  to  them,  &c., 
strongly  impreSvSed  on  their  minds,  a  consciousness  is  excited  within  them  of 
those  resentments,  which  would  be  occasioned  in  themselves  by  an  injurious 
treatment  in  any  wise  parallel. 

There  is  such  a  consciousness  as  this  oftentimes  within  men,  implied  in  the 
thouo^hts  and  views  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  on  reflection  (hey  could  hardly 
give  an  account  of.  Unless  men's  consciences  are  <rreatly  stupitied,  it  is  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  sugEcested  ;  and  does  ha])itually,  sponlaneoiisly,  instanta- 
neously, and  as  it  were  insensil)ly  arise  in  the  mind.  And  the  more  so  for  this 
reason,  viz.,  that  we  have  not,  nor  never  had  from  our  infancy,  any  other  way 
to  conceive  oi  any  thing  which  other  persons  act  or  suffer,  or  of  any  thing 
about  intellii^ent,  moral  agents,  but  by  recalling  and  exciting  the  ideas  of  what 
we  ours(!lves  are  conscious  of  in  the  acts,  passions,  sensations,  volitions,  &c., 
which  we  have  found  in  our  own  minds  ;  and  by  putting  th<^  ideas  which  we 
obtain  by  this  means,  in  the  place  of  another;  or  as  it  were  substituting  our- 
selves in  tlieir  place.  Tluis,  we  have  no  conception  in  any  degree,  what  under- 
standing, perception,  lovi',  plejisure,  pain,  or  desire  are  in  others,  but  by  putting 
/  oui*selves  as  it  were  in  tlieir  stead,  or  transferring  the  ideas  we  obtain  of  such 
things  in  our  own  minds  by  consciousness,  into  their  place  ;  making  such  an 
alteration,  ils  to  degree  and  circumstances,  as  what  we  observe  of  them  rei]uires. 
It  is  thus  in  all  moral  things  that  we  conceive  of  in  others,  wliich  are  all  men- 
tal, and  not  corporeal  things  \  and  every  thing  that  we  conceive  of  belonging 
to  others,  more  tlian  shape,  size,  complexion,  situation,  and  motion  of  tlieir 
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boilies.  And  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  come  to  be  capable  of  having  ideas  v 
of  any  perception  or  act  even  of  the  Godliead.  \Vc  never  could  have  any 
notion  what  undei-slanding  or  volition,  love  orhatreil  are,  either  in  created  spirits 
or  in  ( iod,  if  we  had  never  experienced  what  understanding  and  volition,  lo\  c  anp 
iiatred,  are  in  our  own  niinils.  Knowing  what  they  an;  by  ccnsciousntss,  we 
tan  add  degrees,  and  deny  limits,  and  reniove  changeabiencNS  and  (ither  imper- 
fections, and  ascribe  them  to  (iod.  Which  is  the  only  way  we  come  to  be  ca- 
llable of  conceiving  of  any  thing  in  the  Deity. 

But  thou'j;h  it  l^e  so,  tliat  men  in  thinking  of  others  do,  as  it  were,  put  them- 
selves in  their  place,  they  do  it  so  naturally,  or  rather  habitual!^ iiistantancuuslv 
dmL^uUlOllt  <?^  pnrposej  that  they  do  it  insensibly,  ant!  can  scarce  ^ive  any 
aocount  of  it,  and  many  would  think  strange  if  they'were  told  ot'  it.  So  it  may 
be  in  men's  substituting  themselves  in  othei-s'  place  in  such  exercises  of  con- 
science as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  the  former  substitution  leads  to  the  latter, 
in  one  whose  conscience  is  not  greatly  stupilied.  For  in  all  his  thoughts  of  the 
oilier  person,  in  whatever  he  apprehends  or  conceives  of  hLs  moral  conduct  to 
others  or  to  himself,  if  it  be  in  k>ving  or  hating  him,  approving  or  ccaiikmning 
him,  rewarding  or  punishing  him,  he  necessarily  as  it  were  puts  himself  in  his 
stead,  for  the  Ibrementioned  reason ;  and  therefore  the  more  naturally,  easily 
and  (juietly  sees  whether  he,  being  in  his  place,  should  approve  or  condenm,  be 
angr\'  or  pleased  as  he  is. 

Natural  '-^^nsi-ifnce  consists  in  these  two  things : 

1.  In  that  wliich  has  now  been  spoken  of:  that  disposition  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  moral  treatment  which  piusses  between  us  and  othiTS,  from  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  ix*  easy,  or  uneasy,  in  a  consciousness  of  our  being 
conMstent,  or  inconsislrnt  with  ourselvc^s.  Hereby  we  have  a  disposition  to  ap- 
pvovv  our  own  livatnuMit  of  another,  when  we  are  conscious  to  ouisi'Ivls  ihat 
w<-  tnjit  him  so  as  wc  should  expect  to  be  treated  by  l»im,  wne  he  in  our  case 
and  wo  in  his;  and  to  (lisa])prove  of  our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  wt;  are 
conHTJUS  that  we  should  1m'  ilispk-aswl,  with  the  like  treatment  from  him,  if  we 
^ert-  in  his  cas(\  So  we  in  our  ccmsciences  approvt?  of  anotlur's  treatment  of 
us,  it'  wt*  a.c  cfMisrious  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  ours, 
wr  slioidd  think  it  jii^t  to  \\vM  him  as  he  treats  us  ;  and  disapprove  his  treatment 
nf  us,  when  wo  ar«'  oonscinns  that  we  should  think  it  unjust,  if  we  wi?re  in 
his  cas".  Thus  iihiTs  cniivci'.Mces  a})prove  or  disap]>rove  the  sentence  nf  their 
jiidiif,  '\v  whicli  lluy  jmo  ;ir(juittcd  or  condemned. — Hut  this  is  not  all  that  is  in 
rialu:al  ooiiscion.o.  rio>:d<s  this  ai>proving  or  disajiprovin'jc  from  uneasiness  as 
icinL''  iiii'"i;^:vi.  •!<  v.  iili  «>:ii.  <*]vrs,  thoro  is  anothor  thinii;  that  must  prcccdo  it,  and 
i  r  tlio  fouiMhill^^u  of  it.  As  jnr  instance,  when  my  coM*»<-iei:ce  disapproves  my 
own  trcat'n'"!;'  o\  a^i'  tlvr.  ^"virrj;  conscious  to  inNscjf  that  wore  I  in  his  case,  1 
should  he  (!is|M;r:d  and  amrry  with  him  for  so  troatini^  me,  tho  ([Utslion  mii^ht 
[h»  asked,  liiji  what  v.nuM  Im-  the  irH>und  of  that  supposed  disapprobation,  dis- 
pleasuie  and  anuer,  which  1  am  conscious  would  be  in  me  in  that  case  ? — That 
fji^approbation  must  boon  some  other  ccrounds.     Theretbre, 

'2.  The  otljer  thin«j:  which  belonc^  to  the  apj)rol)ation  or  disapprubalinn  of 
natural  conscience,  is  ti;"  sense  cf  desi-rt.  w'nich  was  spoken  ol"  beiore  ;  consist- 
ing, as  was  ol.iserved,  in  a  naturiii  ai;ic\.ijienl,  pro]V)rtion  and  harmony  bet\^*€ii 
malevolence  or  injury,  and  resentment  and  punishment  ;  or  between  lovincr  and 
hohvs  loved,  between  showing  kindness  and  being  rewarded,  &c.  ho\h  these 
kir<ls  of  approviuLT  or  disapproving  concur  in  the  approbation  or  <lisap])robation 
of  conscience  ;  the  one  founded  on  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  man's  conscience 
disapproves  of  his  treatment  of  his  neighbor,  in  the  first  place  he  is  conscious 
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that  if  he  were  in  his  neighbor's  stead,  he  should  resent  such  treatment,  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  or  from  a  sense  of  uniformity  and  equality  between  such  treat- 
ment and  resentment  and  punishment,  as  before  explained.  And  then  in  the 
next  place  he  perceives,  that  therefore  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  doing 
what  he  himself  should  resent  in  that  case ;  and  hence  disapproves  it,  as  being 
naturally  averse  to  opposition  to  himself. 

Approbation  and  disapprobation  of  conscience,  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
will  extend  to  all  virtue  and  vice  ;  to  every  thing  whatsoever  thai  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  in  a  mind  which  does  not  confine  its  view,  to  a  private  sphere,  but 
will  take  things  in  general  into  its  consideration,  and  is  free  from  speculative 
trrror.  For,  as  all  virtue  or  moral  good  may  be  resolved  into  love  to  others, 
either  God  or  creatures,  so  men  easily  see  the  uniformity  and  natural  agreement 
there  is  between  loving  others,  and  being  accepted  and  favored  by  others.  And 
all  vice,  sin,  or  moral  evil,  summarily  consisting  in  the  want  of  this  love  to  others, 
or  in  the  contrarj',  viz.,  hatred  or  malevolence,  so  men  easily  see  the  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  doing  ill  to  others,  and  being  hated  by 
them  and  sufTering  ill  by  them,  or  from  him  that  acts  for  all  and  has  the  care  of 
the  whole  system.  And  as  this  sense  of  equality  and  natural  a^eement  extends 
to  all  moral  good  and  evil,  so  this  lays  a  foundation  of  an  equsd  extent  with  the 
other  kind  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  which  is  grounded  upon  it,  arising 
frona  an  aversion  to  self-inconsistence  and  opposition.  For  in  all  cases  of  benevo- 
lence or  the  contrary  towards  others,  we  are  capable  of  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  are  naturally  led  to  do  it,  and  so  of  reflecting,  or  being  con- 
scioas  to  ourselves,  how  we  should  like  or  dislike  such  treatment  from  others. 
Thus  natural  conscience,  if  the  understanding  be  properly  enlightened,  and  errors 
and  blinding  stupifying  prejudices  are  removed,  concurs  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  is  of  equal  extent  with  it,  and  joins  its  voice  with  it  in  every  article. 

And  thus,  in  particular,,  we  may  see  in  what  respect  thJfi  n?^"''^^  f^^pspipn^^^  ^ 
i^^gtjiag  liPti^n  rlpgrril^pf^,  extends  to  true  virtue,  consisting^  in  union  of  heart  to 
Being^in  genrral,  and^nj^rAmfi  love  to  GocL  Epr7aTthou^h  it  sees  not^  or jather 
,  (^ni^  no^  ^9'Stejts  primary  and  j^ential  beauty,  i.  gtiit .tfigj^  no  stvectness  in 
benevolence  to  Being  In  general,  simply  considered,  or  loves  it  not  for  Bcing,« 
generiiFs  saEel^lbjLnoihinigllut  general  beaeY.oleuce Itself  can  do  that),  yet  tlys 
natural  conscience^ -commuD  ti).maiikind,  may  approve  of  it  from  that  uniformity, 
equality  and  justice,  which  there  is  in  it,  and  th~e  demerit  which  is  seen  in  the 
contrary,  cx)nsisting  in  the  natural  agreement  between  the  contrary'  and  beino 
hated  of  Being  in  gener^  Men  by  natural  conscience  may  see  the  justice  (oi 
natural  agreement)  there  is  in  yielding  all  to  God,  as  we  receive  all  from  God  ; 
and  the  justice  there  is  in  being  his  that  has  made  us,  and  being  willingly  so, 
which  is  the  same  as  being  dependent  on  his  will,  and  conformed  to  his  will  in 
the  manner  of  our  Being,  as  we  are  for  our  Being  itself,  and  in  the  confonnity 
of  our  will  to  his  will,  on  whose  will  we  are  universally  and  most  perfectly  de- 
pendent ;  and  also  the  justice  there  is  in  our  supreme  love  to  God,  from  his 
goodness — the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  our  having  supreme  respect 
to  him  who  exercises  infinite  goodness  to  us,  and  from  whom  we  receive  all  well 
being.  -Besides  that  disagreement  and  discord  appears  worse  to  natiu-al  sense 
(as  was  obs*erved  before)  in  tilings  nearly  related  and  of  great  importance  ;  and 
therefore  it  must  appear  very  ill,  as  it  respects  the  infinite  Being,  and  in  that 
infinitely  great  relation  which  there  is  between  the  Creator  ami  his  creatures. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  that  sense  which  is  in  natural  conscience,  should 
see  the  desert  of  punishment,  which  there  is  in  the  contrary  of  true  virtue,  viz., 
opposition  and  enmity  to  Being  in  general    For,  this  is  only  to  see  the  natural 
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agreement  there  is  between  opposing  Being  in  general,  and  being  opposed  by 
Beins  in  general ;  with  a  coiiscioasness  how  that  if  we  were  infinitely  great,  we 
should  expect  to  be  regarded  according  to  our  greatness,  and  should  proportion- 
ably  resent  contempt.    Thus  natural  conscience,  if  well  inforraec],  will  approve  \ 
of  true  \irtue,  and  will  disapprove  and  condemn  the  want  of  it,  and  opposition  ) 
to  it ;  and  yet  without  seeing  the  true  beauty  of  it    Yea,  if  men's  consciences 
were  fiill/^enlightened,  \T  "they  weft!  dehva'iffTrom  being  confined  to  a  private 
sphere,  and  brought  to  view  and  consider  things  in  general,  and  delivcreil  from 
being  stupiiied  by  sensual  objects  and  appetites,  as  they  will  be  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, they  would  approve  nothing  but  true  virtue,  nothing  but  general  benevo- 
lence, and  those  affections  and  actions  that  are  conostent  with  it,  and  subordinate^ 
to  it     For  they  must  see  that  consent  to  Being  in  general,  and  supreme  respect  I 
to  the  Being  of  Beings,  is  most  just ;  and  that  every  thing  which  is  inconsistent/ 
with  it,  and  interferes  with  it,  or  flows  from  the  want  of  it,  is  unjust,  and  desenW 
the  opposition  of  universal  existence. 

Thus  has  God  established  and  ordered,  that  this  principle  of  natural  conscience, 
which,  though  it  implies  no  such  thing  as  actual  benevolence  to  Bong  in  gen- 
eral, nor  any  delight  in  such  a  principle,  amply  considered,  and  so  implies  no 
truly  spiritual  sense j>r,xi£tuou»-tastT^,  yet  should  approve  and  condemn  the  same 
thin^  that  are  approved  and  condemned  by  a  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste. 

That  moral  sense  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  so  far  as  it  is  disinterested 
and  not  founded  in  association  of  ideas,  is  the  same  with  this  natural  conscience 
that  has  been  described.    The  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  that  disposi- 
tion to  approve  virtue  and  disapprove  vice,  which  men  have  by  natural  con- 
science, IS  that  moral  sense,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  writings  of  many  of  late  :* 
a  misunderstanding  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  that  has  misled  those 
moralists  who  have  insisted  on  a  disintt^rested  moral  sense,  universal  in  the  world 
of  mankind,  as  an  e\idence  of  a  disposition  to  true  virtue, consisting  in  a  benev- 
olent  temper,  naturally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men.     Some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  by  these  writers,  do  indeed  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  sense 
or  taste,  universal  among  men,  distinct  from  what  arises  from  self-love.    Though 
I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  some  confusion  in  their  discourses  on  the  subject, 
and  not  a  proper  distinction  obsened  in  the  instances  of  men's  approbation  of 
virtue,  which  they  prmluce.     Some  of  which  are  not  to  their  purpose,  being  in- 
stances of  that  approbation  of  virtue,  that  was  described,  which  arises  from  self- 
love.     But  other  instances  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  taste,  or  sense  of  moral 
jjood  and  evil,  natural  to  all,  which  does  not  properly  arise  from  self-love.     Yet 
I  conceive  there  are  no  instances  of  this  kind  which  may  not  be  referred  to  natu- 
ral conscience,  and  particularly  to  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  prunary  in 
the  approbation  of  natural  conscience,  viz.,  a  sense  of  desert  and  approbation  of ' 
that  natural  agreement  there  is,  in  manner  and  measure,  in  justice.     But  I  think^ 
it  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  neither  this  or  any  thing  else  wherein  i 
consists  the  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  which  there  is  in  natural  conscience,! 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  taste,  or  determination  of  mind  to  relish  and ) 
delight  in  the  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue,  arismg  from  a  virtuous  benevolence  j 
of  heart. 

But  it  further  appears  from  this.  If  the  approbation  of  conscience  were  the 
same  with  the  approbation  of  the  inclination,  of  the  heart,  or  the  natural  dispo- 
sition and  determination  of  the  mind,  to  love  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  then 
approbation  and  condemnation  of  conscience  would  always  be  in  proportion  to- 
the  virtuous  temper  of  the  mind ;  or  rather  the  degree  would  be  iust  the  same.  In. 
that  person  who  had  a  high  degree  of  a  virtuous  temper,  thererore,  the  testimony 
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of  conscience  m  favor  of  virtue  would  be  equally  full :  but  he  that  had  but  little, 
would  have  as  little  a  degree  of  the  testimony  of  conscience  for  virtue,  and  aninst 
vice.  But  I  think  the  case  is  evidently  otherwise.  Some  men,  throu^  the 
strength  of  vice  in  their  hearts,  will  go  on  in  sin  against  clearer  li^ht  and 
stronger  convictions  of  conscience,  than  others.  If  conscience's  approving  duW 
and  disapproving  an,  were  the  same  thing  as  the  exercise  of  a  virtuous  prina- 

Ele  of  the  heart,  m  loving  duty  and  hating  sin,  then  remorse  of  conscience  will 
e  the  same  thing  as  repentance ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sinner  feels 
remorse  of  conscience  for  sin,  in  the  same  degree  is  his  heart  turned  from  the 
love  of  sin  to  the  hatred  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the^  are  the  very  same  thing. 

Christians  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in 
the  future  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  when  sinners 
diall  be  called  to  answer  before  their  j^^ge,  and  all  their  wickedness  in  all  its 
aggravations,  brought  forth  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  perfect  light  of  that 
day,  and  God  will  reprove  them  and  set  their  sins  in  order  before  them,  their  con- 
sciences will  be  greatly  awakened  and  convinced,  their  mouths  will  be  stopped, 
all  stupidity  of  conscience  will  be  at  an  end,  and  conscience  will  have  its  full 
'exercise  :  and  therefore  their  consciences  will  approve  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  judge  against  them,  and  seeing  that  they  have  deserved  so  great  a  punish- 
ment, will  join  with  the  judge  in  condemning  them.  And  tins,  according  to  the 
notion  I  am  opposing,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  their  being  brought  to  the 
fullest  repentance  ;  their  hearts  being  perfectly  changed  to  hate  an  and  love 
holiness  ;  and  virtue  or  holiness  of  heart  in  them  will  be  brought  to  the  most 
fiiU  and  perfect  exercise.  But  how  much  otherwise,  have  we  reason  to  suppose, 
it  will  then  be  ?  viz.,  that  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  their  heart  will  come  to 
its  highest  dominion  and  completest  exercise  ;  that  thev  shall  be  wholly  left  of 
God,  and  given  up  to  their  wickedness,  even  as  the  devils  are !  When  God  has 
done  waiting  on  sinners,  and  his  Spirit  done  striving  with  them,  he  will  not  re- 
strain their  wickedness,  as  he  does  now.  But  sin  shall  then  rage  in  their  hearts, 
as  a  fire  no  longer  restrained  or  kept  under.  It  is  proper  for  a  judge  when  he 
condemns  a  criminal,  to  endeavor  so  to  set  his  guilt  before  him  as  to  convince 
his  conscience  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  This  the  Almighty  will  do  effect- 
ually, and  do  to  perfection,  so  as  most  thoroughly  to  awaken  and  convince  the 
conscience.  But  if  natural  conscience,  and  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be 
pleased  with  virtue,  were  the  same,  then  at  the  same  time  that  the  conscience 
was  brought  to  its  perfect  exercise,  the  heart  would  be  made  perfectly  holy  ;  or, 
would  have  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  and  holiness  in  perfect  benevolence  of 
temper.  But  instead  of  this,  their  wickedness  will  then  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  wicked  men  will  become  very  devils,  and  accordingly  will  be  sent  away 
as  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

But  supposing  natural  conscience  to  be  what  has  been  described,  all  these 
difficulties  and  absurdities  are  wholly  avoided.  Sinners,  when  they  see  the 
greatness  of  the  Being,  whom  they  have  lived  in  contempt  of,  and  in  rebelUon 
and  opposition  to,  and  have  clearly  set  before  them  their  obligations  to  him,  as 
their  Creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  &c,  together  with  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  acted  as  enemies  to  him,  may  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  desert  of  their  sin, 
consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  such  contempt  and  oppo- 
sition of  such  a  Being,  and  his  despising  and  opposing  them ;  between  their 
being  and  acting  as  so  great  enemies  to  such  a  God,  and  their  suffering  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  his  being  and  acting  as  their  great  enemy :  and 
their  being  conscious  within  themselves  of  the  degree  of  anger,  which  would 
jsaturdly  arise  in  their  own  hearts  in  such  a  case  if  they  were  in  the  place  and 
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State  of  their  judge.  In  order  to  these  things  there  is  no  need  of  a  virtuous 
benevolent  temper,  relishing  and  delighting  in  benevolence,  and  loathing  the 
contrary.  The  conscience  may  see  the  natural  agreement  between  opposing 
and  being  opposed,  between  hating  and  being  hated,  without  abhorring  ma]e^*o- 
lence  from  a  benevolent  temper  of  mind,  or  without  loving  God  from  a  view  of 
the  beauty  of  his  holiness.  These  things  have  no  necessaiy  dependence  one  on 
the  other. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

or  particular  Instincts  of  Nature,  which  in  some  respects  resemble  Virtue. 

There  are  various  dispositions  and  inclinations  natural  to  men,  which  depend 
on  particular  laws  of  nature,  determining  their  minds  to  certain  affections  and 
actions  towards  particular  objects ;  whicn  laws  seem  to  be  established  chiefly 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  only  for  this,  but  also  for  theu* 
comfortably  subsisting  in  the  world.    Which  dispositions  may  be  called  insUncU. 

S(Mne  of  these  instincts  respect  only  ourselves  personally ;  such  are  many  of 
our  natural  appetites  and  aversions.  Some  of  them  are  not  wholly  personal, 
but  more  social,  and  extend  to  others ;  such  are  the  mutual  inclinations  between 
the  sexes,  &c — Some  of  these  dispositions  are  more  external  and  sensitive ; 
such  are  some  of  our  natural  inclinations  that  are  personal — as  those  tli^t  relate 
to  meat  and  drink.  And  of  this  sort  also  are  some  dispositions  that  are  more 
social,  and  in  some  respects  extend  to  others ;  as,  the  more  sensitive  inclinations 
of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  Besides  these  instincts  of  the  sensitive  kind, 
there  are  others  that  are  more  internal  and  mental ;  consisting  in  affections  of  the 
mind,  which  mankind  naturally  exercise  towards  some  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
or  in  some  cases  towards  men  in  general.  Some  of  these  instincts  that  are 
mental  and  social,  are  what  may  be  called  kind  affections ;  as  having  something 
m  them  of  benevolence,  or  a  resemblance  of  it.  And  others  are  of  a  different 
sort,  having  something  in  them  that  carries  an  angry  appearance ;  such  as  the 
passion  of  jealousy  between  the  sexes,  especially  in  the  male  towards  the 
female. 

It  is  only  the  former  of  these  two  last  mentioned  sorts,  that  it  is  to  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  in  this  place,  viz.,  those  natural  instincts  which  appear  in 
benevolent  affections,  or  which  have  the  appearance  of  benevolence,  and  so  in 
some  resi>ects  resemble  virtue.  These  I  shall  therefore  consider;  and  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  none  of  them  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

That  kind  of  affection  which  is  exercised  towards  those  who  are  near  one  to 
another  in  natural  relation,  particularly  the  love  of  parents  to  their  children, 
called  natural  affection,  is  l3y  many  referred  to  instinct.  I  have  already  consi- 
dered this  sort  of  love  as  an  affection  that  arises  from  self-love ;  and  in  that 
view,  and  in  that  supposition  have  shown,  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue.  But  if  any  think,  that  natural  affection  is  more  properly  to  be  referred 
to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  than  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  1  shall  not  think 
it  a  point  worthy  of  any  controversy  or  dispute.  In  my  opinion,  both  are  true, 
viz.,  that  natural  affection  is  owing  to  natural  instinct,  and  also  that  it  arises  from 
self-love.  It  may  be  said  to  arise  from  instinct,  as  it  depends  on  a  law  of 
nature.  But  yet  it  may  be  truly  reckoned  as  an  affection  arising  from  self 
love ;  because,  though  it  arises  from  a  law  of  nature,  yet  that  is  such  a  law  as 
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according  to  the  ordei  and  harmony  eveiYwhere  observed  among  the  laws  of 
nature^  is  connected  with,  and  follows  from  self-love,  as  was  shown  before. 
However,  it  b  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  insist  on  this.  For  if  it 
be  so,  that  natural  affection  to  a  man's  children  or  family,  or  near  relations,  is 
not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  in  any  respect,  but  is  to  be 
esteemed  an  affection  arising  from  a  particular  independent  instinct  of  nature, 
which  the  Creator  in  his  wisdom  has  implanted  in  men  for  the  preser^'ation  and 
well-being  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
For  it  has  been  observed,  and  I  humbly  conceive,  proved  before  (Chap.  11. ), 
that  if  any  Being  or  Beings  have  by  natural  instinct,  or  any  other  means,  a 
determination  of  mind  to  benevolence,  extending  only  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, or  private  system,  however  large  that  system  may  be,  or  however  great  a 
number  of  individuals  it  may  contam,  so  long  as  it  contains  but  an  iimnitely 
small  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bears  no  proportion  to  this  great  and 
universal  system— «uch  limited  private  benevolence,  not  arising  from,  nor  being 
subordinate  to  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  cannot  have  the  nature  of  true 
virtue. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  observe  now,  that  it  is  evident  to  a 
demonstration,  those  affections  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtne,  from  these 
two  things. 

Firsty  That  they  do  not  arise,  from  a  principle  of  virtue. — A  prmciple  of 
virtue,  I  think,  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  of  late  writers  on  morality  to 
be  general  benevolence  or  public  affection :  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  union  of  heart  to  Being  simply  considered ;  which  implies  a  disposition  to 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general.  Now  by  the  supposition,  the  affections  we 
are  speaking  of  do  not  arise  from  this  principle ;  and  that,  whether  we  suppose 
they  arise  from  self-love,  or  from  particular  instincts;  because  either  of  those 
sources  is  diverse  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence.     And, 

Secondly,  These  private  affisctions,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  general  bene* 
volence,  and  they  are  not  connected  with  it  in  their  first  existence,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  it.  This  appears  from  what  has  been  observed :  for  being  not 
dependent  on  it,  their  detached  and  unsubordinate  operation  rather  tends  to, 
and  implies  opposition  to  Being  in  general,  than  general  benevolence ;  as  every 
one  sees  and  owns  with  respect  to  self-love.  And  there  are  the  very  same  rea- 
sons why  any  other  private  affection,  confined  to  limits  infinitely  short  of  univer- 
sal ejdstence,  should  have  that  influence;  as  well  as  love  that  is  confined  to  a 
single  person.  Now  upon  the  whole^  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  affections 
which  do  not  arise  from  a  virtuous  principle,  and  have  no  tendency  to  true  virtue, 
as  their  effect,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  if  persons 
by  any  means  come  to  have  a  benevolent  s^ection  limited  to  a  party  that  is  very 
large,  or  to  the  country  or  nation  in  general,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or  the 
public  community  they  belong  to,  though  it  ^e  as  large  as  the  Roman  empire 
was  of  old,  yea,  if  there  could  be  an  instmct  or  other  cause  determining  a  person 
to  benevolence  towards  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  or  even  all  created  sensi- 
ble natures  throughout  the  universe,  exclusive  of  union  of  heart  to  general  ex» 
istence  and  of  love  to  God,  nor  derived  from  that  temper  of  mind  which  disposes 
to  a  supreme  regard  to  him,  nor  subordinate  to  such  divine  love,  it  cannot  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

If  what  is  called  natural  affection,  arises  from  a  particular  natural  instinct, 
90,  much  more  indisputably,  does  that  mutual  affection  which  naturally  arises 
between  the  sexes.    I  agree  with  HuUhescn  and  Hume  in  this,  that  there  is  a 
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foundation  laid  in  nature  for  kind  affections  between  tbe  sexes^  that  are  truly 
diverse  from  all  inclinations  to  sensitive  pleasure,  and  do  not  properly  arise  from 
any  such  bclination.  There  is  doubtless  a  disposition  both  to  a  mutual  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  complacence,  that  are  not  naturally  and  necessarily  connected 
vrith  any  sensitive  desires.  But  yet  it  is  manifest  such  affections  as  are  limited 
to  opposite  sexes,  are  from  a  particular  instinct,  thus  directing  and  limiting 
them ;  and  not  arising  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence ;  for  this  has 
no  tendency  to  any  such  limitation.  And  though  tliese  affections  do  not  properly 
arise  from  the  sensitive  desires  which  are  between  the  sexes,  yet  they  are  im- 
planted by  the  Author  of  nature  chiefly  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  the  preser- 
vation or  continuation  of  the  world  of  mankind,  to  make  persons  willing  to 
forsake  father  and  mother,  and  all  their  natural  relations  in  the  families  where 
they  were  bom  and  brought  up,  for  the  sake  of  a  stated  union  with  a  companion 
of  the  other  sex,  and  to  dispose  to  that  union  in  bearing  and  going  through  with 
that  series  of  labore,  anxieties,  and  pains  requisite  to  the  peing,,  support  and 
education  of  a  iamily  oi  cnuaren.  Thougn  not  onljr  lor  ffiiese  endsj  but  partly 
also  for  the  comfbit  5f  mankuid^as  united  in  a  marriage  relation.  But  1  sup- 
pose, few  (if  any^  will  deny,  that  the  peculiar  natural  dispositions  there  are  to 
mutual  affection  oetween  the  sexes,  arise  from  an  instinct  or  particular  law  of 
nature.  And  therefore  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  sidd  already,  that  those 
natural  dispositions  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Another  affection  which  is  owing  to  a  parUcular  instinct,  implanted  in  men 
for  like  purposes  with  other  ins^tincts,  is  that  pity  which  is  natural  to  mankind, 
when  they  see  others  in  ^eat  distress.  Ifis  acknowledged,  that  such  an  aflfec- 
tion  is  natursd  to  mankmd.  But  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  pity  which  is 
general  and  natural,  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  and  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  vir- 
tuous pity  among  mankind.  For  I  am  far  from  tliinking,  that  all  the  pity  or 
mercy  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  among  them,  arises  merely  from  natural 
instinct,  or,  that  none  is  to  be  found,  which  arises  from  that  truly  virtuous  divine 
principle  of  general  benevolence  to  sensitive  Beings.  Yet  at  the  same  time  I 
think,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  pity,  or  with  that  disposition  to  pity  which  is 
natural  to  mankind  in  common.  I  think  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  this  does  not 
arise  from  general  benevolence,  nor  is  it  truly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  or 
properly  called  by  that  name. 

If  all  that  uneasiness  on  the  sight  of  others'  extreme  distress,  which  we  call 
pity,  were  properly  of  the  nature  of  benevojgnce,  then  they  who  are  the  subjects 
of  this  passion,  must  needs  be  in  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  being  sensible  of  the 
total  want  of  happiness,  of  all  such  as  they  Would  be  disposed  to  pity  in  ex- 
treme distress.  Tor  that  certainly  is  the  most  direct  tiendency  and  operation  of 
benevotenceDr  good  will,  to  desire  the  happiness  of  its  object.  But  now  this 
is  not  the  case  universally,  where  men  are  disposed  to  exercise  pity.  There 
are  many  men,  with  whom  that  is  the  case  in  respect  to  some  others  in  the 
world,  that  it  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  sensibly  affected  with 
any  uneasiness,  to  knoAV  they  were  dead  (yea  men  who  are  not  inflenced  by  the 
consideration  of  a  future  state,  but  view  death  as  only  a  cessation  of  all  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  an  end  of  all  happiness),  who  yet  would  have  been 
moved  with  pity  towards  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  seen  them  under  some 
very  extreme  anguish.  Some  men  would  be  moved  with  pity  by  seeing  a  brute 
creature  under  extreme  and  long  torments,  who  yet  suffer  no  uneasiness  in 
knowing  that  many  thousands  of  them  every  day  cease  to  live,  and  so  have  an 
end  put  to  aU  their  pleasure,  at  butchers'  shambles  m  great  dties.    It  is  ths 
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nature  of  true  benevolence  to  desire  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  pleasure 
of  the  object  of  it ;  and  that,  in  some  proportion  to  its  degree  of  prevalence. 
But  persons  may  greatly  pity  those  that  are  in  extreme  pain,  whose  positive 
pleasure  th^  may  still  be  very  indifferent  about  In  this  case  a  man  may  be 
much  moved  and  affected  with  uneasiness,  who  yet  would  be  affected  with  no 
sensible  joy  in  seeing  signs  of  the  same  person's  or  Being's  enjoyment  of  very 
high  degrees  of  pleasure. 

Yea,  pity  may  not  only  be  without  benevolence,  but  may  consist  ^rith  true 
malevolence,  or  with  such  ill  will  as  shall  cause  men  not  only  not  to  desire  the 
positive  happiness  of  another,  but  even  to  desire  his  calamity.  They  may  pity 
such  a  one  when  his  calamity  goes  beyond  their  hatred.  A  man  may  have 
true  malevolence  towards  another,  desiring  no  positive  good  for  him,  but  evil ; 
and  yet  his  hatred  not  be  infinite,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  And  when  he 
sees  the  person  whom  he  thus  hates,  in  misery  far  beyond  his  ill  will,  he  may 
then  pity  him ;  because  then  the  natural  instinct  begins  to  operate.  For  malev- 
olence will  not  overcome  the  natural  instinct,  inclining  to  pity  others  in  ex- 
treme calamity,  any  further  than  it  goes,  or  to  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  misery 
it  wishes  to  its  object  Men  may  pity  others  under  exquisite  torment,  when 
yet  they  would  have  been  grieved  if  they  had  seen  their  prosperity.  And  some 
men  have  such  a  grudge  against  one  or  another,  that  they  would  be  far  from 
being  uneasy  at  their  very  death,  nay,  would  even  be  glad  of  it  And  when 
this  IS  the  case  with  them,  it  is  manifest  that  their  heart  is  void  of  benevolence 
towards  such  persons,  and  under  the  power  of  malevolence.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  are  capable  of  pitying  even  these  very  persons,  if  they  should  see 
them  under  a  degree  of  misery  very  much  disproportioned  to  their  ill  will. 

These  things  may  convince  us  that  natural  pity  is  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  true  virtue,  and  not  arising  from  a  dispasition  of  heart  to  general  benevo- 
lence ;  but  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted 
in  mankind,  for  the  same  purposes  as  most  other  instincts,  viz.,  chiefly  for  the 
preseiTation  of  mankind,  though  not  exclusive  of  their  well  being.  The  giv- 
ing of  this  instinct  is  the  fruit  of  God's  mercy,  and  an  instance  of  his  love  of 
the  world  of  mankind,  and  an  evidence  that  though  the  world  be  so  sinful,  it 
is  not  God's  design  to  make  it  a  world  of  punishment ;  and  therefore  has 
many  ways  made  a  merciful  provision  for  men's  relief  in  extreme  calamities  : 
and  among  others  has  given  mankind  in  general  a  disposition  to  pity ;  the 
natural  exercises  whereof  extend  beyond  those  whom  we  are  in  a  near  connec- 
tion with,  especially  in  case  of  great  calamity  ;  because  commonly  in  such  cases 
men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  others  besides  their  near  friends,  and  because 
commonly  those  calamities  which  are  extreme,  without  relief,  tend  to  men's 
destruction.  This  may  be  given  as  the  reason  why  men  are  so  made  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  that  they  have  no  instinct  inclining  as  much  to  rejoice 
at  the  sight  of  others'  great  prosperity  and  pleasure,  as  to  be  grieved  at  their 
extreme  calamity,  viz.,  because  they  do  not  stand  in  equal  necessity  of  such  an 
instinct  as  that  m  order  to  their  preservation.  But  if  pure  benevolence  were 
the  source  of  natural  pity,  doubtless  it  would  operate  to  as  great  a  degree  in 
congratulation,  in  cases  of  others'  great  prosperity,  as  in  compassion  towards 
them  in  ^eat  misery. 

The  instincts  God  has  given  to  mankind  in  this  world,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resemble  a  virtuous  benevolence,  are  agreeable  to  the  state  that  God 
designed  mankind  for  here,  where  he  intends  their  preservation,  and  comforta- 
ble subsistence.  But  in  ^e,  world  ofpimjAnient,  where  the  state  of  the  wick- 
ed inhabitants  will  be  exceeding  dilF^'^^uid  Cxod  will  have  none  of  these 
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mercifiil  designs  to  answer,  there,  we  have  great  reason  to  think,  will  be  no 
such  thine  as  a  disposition  to  pity,  in  any  case ;  as  also  there  will  be  no 
natural  affection  toward  near  relations,  and  no  mutual  affection  between  oppo- 
site sexes. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  natural  instinct  disposing  men  to 
pity  others  in  misery,  I  would  observe,  that  this  is  a  source  of  a  kind  of  abhor- 
rence in  men  of  some  \ices,  as  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  and  so,  of  a  sort  of  ap- 
probation of  the  contrary  virtues,  humanity,  mercy,  &c.  Which  aversion  and 
approbation,  however,  so  far  as  they  arise  from  this  cause  only,  are  not  fmn  a 
pnnciple  of  true  virtue. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Reasons  why  those  things  that  have  been  mentioned,  which  hnve  not  the 
Essence  of  Virtue,  have  yet  by  many  been  mistaken  for  True  Virtue. 

Tab  first  reason  that  may  be  given  of  this,  is,  that  although  they  have  not 
the  specific  and  distinguishing  nature  and  essence  of  virtue,  yet  they  have  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  general  nature  of  virtue. — The  general  nature  of  true 
virtue  is-love.  It  is  expressed  both  in  love  of  benevolence  and  complacence ; 
but  primarily  in  benevolence  to  persons  and  Beings,  and  consequently  and'  se- 
condarily in  complacence  in  virtue — as  has  been  shown.  There  is  something 
of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  those  natural  affections  and  principles  that 
have  b^n  mentioned,  in  both  those  respects. 

In  many  of  these  natural  affections  there  is  something  of  the  appearance  of 
love  to  persons.  In  some  of  them  there  appears  the  tendency  and  effect  of 
benevolence,  in  part.  Others  have  truly  a  sort  of  benevolence  in  them,  though 
it  be  a  private  benevolence,  and  in  several  respects  falls  short  of  the  extent  of 
true  virtuous  benevolence,  both  in  its  nature  and  object. 

The  last  mentioned  passion,  natural  to  mankind  in  their  present  state,  viz., 
that  of  pity  to  others  in  distress,  though  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  love,  as 
has  been  demonstrated,  yet  has  partly  the  same  influence  and  effect  with  benevo- 
lence. One  effect  of  true  benevolence  is  to  cause  persons  to  be  uneasy,  when 
the  objects  of  it  are  in  distress,  and  to  desire  their  relief.  And  natural  pity  has 
the  same  effect. 

Natural  gratitude,  though  in  every  instance  wherein  it  appears  it  is  not 
properly  called  love,  because  persons  may  be  moved  with  a  degree  of  gratitude 
towanls  persons  on  certain  occasions,  whom  they  have  no  real  and  proper 
friendship  for,  as  in  the  instance  of  Savl  towards  David,  once  and  again,  after 
David's  sparing  his  life,  when  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  kill  him :  yet  it 
has  the  same  or  like  operation  and  effect  with  friendship,  m  part,  for  a  season, 
and  with  repjard  to  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  object,  as  appears  a  deserved 
requital  of  kindness  received.  And  in  other  instances  it  may  have  a  more  gen- 
eral and  abiding  influence,  so  as  more  properly  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  love. 
So  that  many  times  men  from  natural  gratitude  do  really  with  a  sort  of  benevo- 
lence love  those  who  love  them.  From  this,  together  with  some  other  natural 
principles,  men  may  love  their  near  friends,  love  their  own  party,  love  their 
country,  &c. 

The  natiu*al  disposition  there  is  to  mutual  affection  between  the  sexes,  often 
operates  by  what  may  properly  be  called  love.  There  is  oftentimes  truly  a 
kmd  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  As  there  also  is  between  par^ts 
and  children. 
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Thus  these  things  have  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue,  which 
is  love;*  and  especially  the  thing  last  mentioned  has  something  of  a  love  of 
benevolence.  What  they  are  essentially  defective  in,  is,  that  they  are  private  in 
their  nature,  they  do  not  arise  from  any  temper  of  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general,  nor  have  they  a  tendency  to  any  such  effect  in  their  operation.  But 
yet  agreeing  with  virtue  in  its  general  nature,  they  are  beautiful  witUn  their 
own  private  sphere,  L  e.,  they  appear  beautiful  if  we  confine  our  views  to  that 
private  system,  and  while  we  shut  all  other  things  they  stand  in  any  relation  to, 
out  of  our  consideration.  If  that  private  system  contained  the  sum  of  universal 
existence,  then  theu:  benevolence  would  have  true  beauty ;  or,  in  other  words, 
would  be  beautiful,  all  things  considered ;  but  now  it  is  not  sa  These  private 
systems  are  so  far  from  containing  the  sum  of  universal  Being,  or  comprehend- 
ing all  existence  which  we  stand  related  to,  that  it  contains  but  an  infinitely  small 
part  of  it  The  reason  why  men  are  so  ready  to  take  these  private  anections 
K>r  true  virtue,  is  the  narrowness  of  their  views ;  and  above  all,  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  leave  the  Divine  Being  out  of  their  view,  and  to  neglect  him  m  their 
consideration,  or  to  regard  him  in  their  thoughts,  as  though  ne  were  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  system  of  real  existence,  but  as  a  kind  of  shadowy, 
imaginary  Being.  And  thoueh  most  men  allow  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  in  their 
ordinary  view  of  tlungs,  his  Being  is  not  apt  to  come  into  the  account,  and  to 
have  the  influence  and  effect  of  a  real  existance,  as  it  is  with  other  Beings  which 
they  see,  and  are  conversant  with  by  their  external  senses.  In  their  views  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  and  in  the  inward  sensations  of  displlccnce  and  approba- 
tion which  rise  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  a  thing  natural  to  them  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  view  of  the  Deity,  as  part  of  the  system,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
system,  and  he  who  is  all  in  all,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  rest  is  nothing, 
and  with  regard  to  whom  all  other  things  are  to  be  viewed,  and  their  minds  to 
be  accordingly  impressed  and  affected. 

Yea,  we  are  apt,  through  the  narrowness  of  our  views,  in  judging  of  the 
beauty  of  affections  and  actions  to  limit  our  consideration  to  only  a  small  part 
of  the  created  system. — When  private  affections  extend  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  we  are  very  ready  to  look  upon  them  as  truly  virtuous,  and 
accordingly  to  applaud  them  highly.     Thus  it  is  with  respect  to  love  to  a  large 

tarty,  or  a  man's  love  to  his  country.  For  though  his  private  system  cont^ns 
ut  a  small  part  even  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  being  a  considerable  number, 
through  the  contracted  limits  of  the  mind  and  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  they 
are  ready  to  fill  his  mind  and  engross  his  sight,  and  to  seem  as  if  they  were  all 
Hence  among  the  Romans  love  to  their  country  was  the  highest  virtue ;  though 
this  affection  of  theirs,  so  much  extolled  among  them,  was  employed  as  \  were 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  world  of  mankind.  The  larger  tb>^  num- 
ber is,  that  private  affection  extends  to,  the  more  apt  men  are,  through  t^-e  nar- 
rowness of  their  sight,  to  mistake  it  for  true  virtue ;  because  then  the  >-rivate 
system  appears  to  have  more  of  the  image  of  the  universal  system.  W^-^reas, 
when  the  circle  it  extends  to,  is  very  small,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  lookec  upon 

as  virtuous,  or  not  so  virtuous.    As,  a  man's  love  to  his  own  children 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  self-love  is  by  nobody  mistaken  for  true  v.;*tue. 
For  though  there  be  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  this,  as  h^  «  is 
love  and  good  will,  yet  the  object  is  so  private,  the  limits  so  narrow,  that  h  V 
no  means  engrosses  the  view ;  unless  it  be  of  the  person  himself,  who,  throfH^h 

*  It  clainui  to  be  considered,  whether  thefe  thingi  can  be  of  the  natuie  of  Yirtue,  even  accordim     i 
the  dutinctioni  the  author  hv  madt^ — £0. 
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the  greatness  of  his  pride,  may  imagine  himself  as  it  were  all.  The  minds  of 
men  are  large  eaougn  to  take  in  a  vastly  greater  extent ;  and  though  self-love 
is  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world,  yea,  it  is  exceeding  necessary  to  socie* 
^,  besides  its  directly  and  greatly  seeking  the  good  of  one,  yet  every  body  sees 
Uiat  if  it  be  not  subordinate  to,  and  regulated  %,  another  more  extensive  prin-> 
ciplc,  it  may  make  a  man  a  common  enemy  to  the  system  he  is  related  to.  And 
though  this  is  as  true  of  any  other  private  affection,  notwithstanding  its  extent 
may  oe  to  a  system  that  contains  thousands  of  individuals,  and  those  private 
systems  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  Universal  existence,  than  one 
alone,  yet  they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  extent,  to  the  view  and  compre- 
hension of  men's  nnn£,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  atf, 
or  at  least  as  some  resemblance  of  the  universal  systeoL 

Thus  I  have  observed  how  many  of^  these  natural  principles,  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  resemble  virtue  in  its  primary  operation,  which  is  benevolence. 
Many  of  them  also  have  a  resemblance  of  it  m  its  secondary  operation,  which  is 
its  approbation  of  and  complacence  in  virtue  itself.  Several  kinds  of  approba- 
tion of  virtue  have  been  taken  notice  of,  as  common  to  mankind,  which  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  consisting  in  a  sense  and  relish  of 
the  essential  beauty  of  virtue,  consisting  in  a  Being's  cordial  union  to  Being  in 

Eneral,  from  a  spirit  of  love  to  Beine  in  general.  As  particularly,  the  appro- 
tion  of  conscience,  from  a  sense  of  the  uiferior  and  secondary  beauty  which 
there  is  in  virtue,  consisting  in  uniformity,  and  from  a  sense  of  desert,  consisting 
in  a  sense  of  the  natural  agreement  of  loving  and  being  beloved,  showing  kind- 
ness and  receving  kindness.  So  from  the  same  principle,  there  is  a  disapproba- 
tion of  vice,  from  a  natural  opposition  to  deformity  and  disproportion,  and  a 
sense  of  evil  desert,  or  the  natural  s^reement  there  is  between  hating  and  being 
hated,  opposing  and  being  opposed,  &c.,  together  with  a  painful  sensation  na- 
turally arising  m  a  sense  of  self-opposition  and  inconsistence.  Approbation  of 
conscience  is  the  more  readily  mistaken  for  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  be- 
cause by  the  wise  constitution  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  (as  was  observ- 
ed), when  conscience  is  well  informed,  and  thoroughly  awakened,  it  agrees  with 
the  latter  fully  and  exactly,  as  to  the  object  approved,  though  not  as  to  the 
sround  and  reason  of  approving.  It  approves  all  virtue,  and  condemns  all  vice. 
It  approves  true  virtue,  and  indeed  approves  nothing  that  is  against  it,  or  that 
falls  short  of  it ;  as  was  shown  before.  And  indeea  natural  conscience  is  im- 
planted in  all  mankind,  there  to  be  as  it  were  in  God's  stead,  and  to  be  an  inter- 
nal judge  or  rule  to  all,  whereby  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong. 

It  has  also  been  obsened,  how  that  virtue,  consisting  in  benevolence,  is 
approved,  and  vice,  consisting  in  ill-will,  is  disliked,  fi-om  the  influence  of  self- 
love,  together  with  association  of  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as  men  dislike 
those  qualities  in  things  without  life  or  reason,  with  which  they  have  always 
connected  the  ideas  of  hurtfulness,  malignannr,  pemiciousness ;  but  like  those 
things  with  which  they  habitually  connect  the  ideas  of  profit,  pleasantness, 
comfortableness,  &c.  This  sort  of  approbation  or  liking  of  virtue,  and  dislike 
cf  vice,  is  easily  mistaken  for  true  virtue,  not  only  because  those  things  are  ap- 
proved by  it  that  have  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  things  disliked  have  the 
nature  of  vice,  but  because  here  is  much  resemblance  of  virtuous  approbation, 
it  being  complacence  from  love ;  the  difference  only  lying  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
from  love  to  Being  in  general,  but  from  self-love. 

There  is  also,  as  has  been  shown,  a  liking  of  some  virtues,  and  dislike  of 
some  vices,  from  the  influence  of  the  natural  instinct  of  pity.  This,  men  are 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  on  many  accounts.    Here  is  not 

Vol.  II.  38 
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only  a  kind  of  complacence,  and  the  objects  of  complacence  are  what  have  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  virtues  indeed  veiy  amiable,  such  as  humanity,  mercy, 
tenderness  of  heart,  &c.,  and  the  contrary  very  odious ;  but  besides,  the  appro- 
bation is  not  merely  from  self-love,  but  from  compassion,  an  affection  that  re- 
spects others,  ^nd  resembles  benevolence,  as  has  been  shown. 
\  Another  reason  why  the  thin^  which  have  been  mentioned  are  mistaken 
*  for  true  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative  moral  goodness  in.  them. 
By  a  n^ative  moral  goodn^  I  mean  the^  Hegatioin.nr  abfiftnoft-ef  tmp  mncal 
eviL^rThey  have  this  negative  moral  goodness,  because  a  being  without  them 
would  be  an  evidence  of  a  much  greater  moral  evil.  Thus,  the  exercise  of 
natural  conscience  in  such  and  such  decrees,  wherein  appears  such  a  measure 
of  an  awakening  or  sensibility  of  conscience,  though  it  be  not  of  the  nature  of 
real  positive  virtue  or  true  moral  goodness,  yet  has  a  negative  moral  goodness ; 
because  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that 
higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causes  great  insensibility  or  stupidity  of 
conscience.  For  sin,  as  was  observed,  is  not  only  against  a  spiritual  and  divine 
sense  of  virtue,  but  is  also  against  the  dictates  of  that  moral  sense  which  is  in 
natural  conscience.  No  wonder,  that  this  sense  being  long  opposed  and  often 
conquered,  grows  weaker.  All  sin  has  its  source  from  selfishness,  or  from  self- 
hive,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Bebg  in  general.  And  natural  conscience 
chiefly  consists  in  a  sense  of  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  between  sin  and 
miseiy.  But  if  self  were  indeed  a//,  and  so  more  considerable  than  all  the 
world  besides,  there  would  be  no  ill  desert  in  his  regarding  himself  above  all, 
and  makmg  all  other  interests  give  place  to  private  interest.  And  no  wonder 
that  men  by  long  acting  from  the  selfish  principle,  and  by  being  habituated  to 
treat  themselves  as  if  they  were  a//,  increase  in  pride,  and  come  as  it  were  nat- 
urally to  look  on  themselves  as  ally  and  so  to  lose  entirely  the  sense  of  ill  desert 
in  their  making  all  other  interests  ^ve  place  to  their  own. — And  no  wonder 
that  men  by  often  repeating  acts  of  sm,  without  punishment,  or  any  visible  ap- 
pearance of  approaching  punishment,  have  less  and  less  sense  of  the  connection 
of  sin  with  punishment.  That  sense  which  an  awakened  conscience  has  of  the 
desert  of  sin,  consists  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  its  desert  of  resentment  of  the  Deity, 
the  fountain  and  head  of  universal  existence.  But  no  wonder  that  by  a  long 
continued  worldly  and  sensual  life,  men  more  and  more  lose  all  sense  of  the 
Deity,  who  is  a  spiritual  and  invisible  Being.  The  mind  being  long  involved 
in,  and  engrossed  by  sensitive  objects,  becomes  sensual  in  all  its  operations,  and 
excludes  all  views  and  impressions  of  spiritual  objects,  and  is  unfit  for  their 
contemplation.  Thus  the  conscience  and  general  benevolence  are  entirely 
different  principles,  and  sense  of  conscience  differs  from  the  holy  complacence 
of  a  benevolent  and  truly  \Hrtuous  heart  Yet  wickedness  may,  by  long  habit- 
ual exercise,  greatly  diminish  a  sense  of  conscience.  So  that  there  may  be 
negative  moral  goodness,  in  sensibility  of  conscience,  as  it  may  be  an  argument 
of  the  absence  of  that  higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causeth  stupidity  of 
conscience. 

So  with  respect  to  natural  gratUude,  though  there  may  be  no  virtue  merely 
in  loving  them  that  love  us,  yet  the  contrary  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  great  de- 
^ee  of  depravity,  as  it  may  argue  a  higher  degree  of  selfishness,  so  that  a  man 
IS  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  all,  and  others  as  nothing,  and  so  their  respect 
and  kindness  as  nothing.  Thus  an  increase  of  pride  diminishes  gratitude. — So 
does  sensuality,  or  the  increase  of  sensual  appetites,  and  coming  more  and  more 
under  the  power  and  impresssion  of  sensible  objects,  tends  by  degrees  to  make 
the  mind  insensible  to  any  thing  else ;  and  those  appetites  take  up  the  whole 
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soul^  and  through  habit  and  custom  the  water  is  all  drawn  out  of  other  chan- 
nelsy  in  which  it  naturally  flows,  and  is  all  carried  as  it  were  mto  one  channel 

In  like  manner  natural  aflFection  and  natural  pity,  though  not  of  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  may  be  diminished  greatly  by  the  increase  of  those  two  principles 
of  pride  and  sensuaUty,  and  as  the  consequence  of  this,  being  habitually  disposed 
to  envy,  malice,  &c  These  lusts  when  they  prevail  to  a  high  d^ree  may 
overcome  and  diminish  the  exercise  of  those  natural  principles :  even  as  they 
often  overcome  and  diminish  common  prudence  in  a  man,  as  to  seeking  his  own 
private  interest,  in  point  of  health,  wealth  or  honor,  and  yet  no  one  will  think 
it  proves  that  a  man's  being  cunning,  in  seeking  his  own  personal  and  tempo- 
ral interest,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue. 

Another  reason  why  these  natural  principles  and  aflections  are  mistaken  for  / 
true  virtue,  is,  that  in  several  respects  they  have  the  same  effect  which  true  vir-  | 
tue  tends  to ;  especially  in  these  two  ways  : 

1.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  so  ordered  and  constituted  by  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  its  supreme  Ruler,  that  these  natural  principles  for  the  most 
part  tend  to  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind.  So  do  natural  pity,  gratitude, 
parental  affection,  &c.  Herein  they  agree  with  the  tendency  of  general  benev- 
olence,  which  seeks  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  But  this  is  no  proof  that 
these  natural  principles  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  self-love  is  a  prin^ 
ciple  that  is  exceeding  useful  and  necessaiy  in  the  world  of  mankind.  So  are 
the  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  &c.  But  yet  nobody  will  assert, 
that  these  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

2.  These  principles  have  a  like  effect  with  true  virtue  in  this  respect,  that 
they  tend  several  ways  to  restrain  vice,  and  prevent  many  acts  of  wickedness. 
So,  natural  affection,  love  to  our  party,  or  to  particular  friends,  tends  to  keep 
us  from  acts  of  injustice  towards  these  persons  :  which  would  be  real  wicked- 
ness- Pity  preserves  from  cruelty,  which  would  be  real  and  great  moral  evil. 
Natural  conscience  tends  to  restrain  sin  in  general,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  But  neither  can  this  prove  these  prmciples  themselves  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  true  virtue.  For  so  is  this  present  state  of  mankind  ordered  by  a  mer- 
ciful God,  that  men's  self-love  does  in  innumerable  respects  restrain  from  acts 
of  true  wickedness  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  puts  men  upon  seeking  true  virtue ; 
yet  is  not  itself  true  virtue,  but  is  the  source  of  all  the  wickedness  that  is  in  the 
world. 

Another  reason  why  these  inferior  affections,  especially  some  of  them,  are 
accounted  virtuous,  is,  that  there  are  affections  of  the  same  denomination,  which 
are  truly  virtuous. — ^Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  a  truly  virtuous  pity,  or  a  com- 
passion to  others  under  affliction  or  misery  from  general  benevolence.  Pure 
benevolence  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  pity  to  another  in  calamity,  if  there 
were  no  particular  instinct,  or  any  other  principle  determining  the  mind  there- 
to. It  is  easy  to  see  how  benevolence,  which  seeks  another's  good,  should 
cause  us  to  desire  his  deliverance  from  evil.  And  this  is  a  source  of  pity  far 
more  extensive  than  the  other.  It  excites  compassion  in  cases  that  are  over- 
looked by  natural  instinct.  And  even  in  those  cases  to  which  instinct  extends, 
it  mixes  its  influence  with  the  natural  principle,  and  guides  and  regulates  its 
operations.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pity  which  is  exercised  may  be 
called  a  virtuous  compassion.  So  there  is  a  virtuous  gratUudey  or  a  gratitude 
that  arises  not  only  from  self-love,  but  from  a  superior  principle  of  disinterested 
general  benevolence.  As  it  is  manifest,  that  when  we  receive  kindness  from 
such  as  we  love  already,  we  are  more  disposed  to  gratitude,  and  disposed  to 
greater  degrees  of  it  than  when  the  mind  is  destitute  of  any  such  friendly  pre- 
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possession.    Therefore,  when  the  superior  principle  of  virtuous  love  has  a  gov 
eming  hand,  and  regulates  the  affair,  it  may  be  called  a  virtuous  gratitude. 
So  there  is  a  virtuous  love  oi  justice^  arising  from  pure  benevolence  to  Being  in 

general,  as  that  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines  the  heart,  that  every  particular 
eing  should  have  such  a  share  of  benevolence  as  is  proportioned  to  its  dignity, 
consisting  in  the  degree  of  its  Being,  and  the  degree  ot  its  virtne.  Which  is 
entirely  diverse  from  an  apprehension  of  justice,  from  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
uniformity  in  variety :  as  has  been  particularly  shown  already.  And  so  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  there  may  be  a  virtuous  sense  of  desert  different  from  what  is 
natural  and  common.  And  so  a  virtuous  conscientiousness  or  a  sanctified  con- 
science. And  as  when  natural  affections  have  their  operations  mixed  with  the 
influence  of  virtuous  benevolence,  and  are  directed  and  determined  hereby,  they 
mav  be  called  virtuous,  so  there  may  be  a  virtuous  love  of  parents  to  children, 
and  between  other  near  relatives,  a  virtuous  love  of  our  town,  or  countr)',  or 
nation.  Yea,  and  a  virtuous  love  between  the  sexes,  as  there  may  be  the  in-^ 
fluence  of  virtue  mingled  with  instinct,  and  virtue  may  govern  with  re^anl  to 
the  particular  manner  of  its  operation,  and  may  guide  it  to  such  ends  as  are 
agreeable  to  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  true  virtue. 

Genuine  virtue  prevents  that  increase  of  the  habits  of  pride  and  sensuality, 
which  tend  to  overbear  and  ereatly  diminish  the  exercises  of  the  forementioned 
useful  and  necessary  principles  of  nature.  And  a  principle  of  general  benevo- 
lence softens  and  sweetens  the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  susceptible  of  the  pro- 
per influence  and  exercise  of  the  gentler  natural  instincts,  and  directs  every  one 
into  its  proper  channel,  and  determines  the  exercise  to  the  proper  manner  and 
measure,  and  guides  all  to  the  best  purposes. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


In  what  respects  Virtue  or  moral  good  is  founded  in  Sentiment ;  and  how  lar  it  u 
Ibunded  in  the  Reason  and  Nature  of  things. 

That  which  is  called  virtue^  ^  a  certain  kind  of  beautiful  nature,  form  or 
quality  that  i^  observeil  in  lliiii^C  'ihat  lorm  or  quality  |S  TrflM^  hpanHf^ij^fn 
any  one'Behuhliiiir  jtto  whOtn"  ifis  beautiful^jwhich  appears  in  itself  agreeable 
or  comeljr  16"  TiimV  or  tEe  view  or  idea  of  which  is  immediately  j)leasant  to  the 
mind.  I  say  agreeable  in  itself^  and  immediately  pleasant,  to  distinguish  it 
from  things  which  in  themselves  are  not  agreeable  nor  pleasant,  but  either  in- 
different or  disagreeable,  which  yet  appear  eligible  and  agreeable  indirectly  for 
something  else  that  is  the  consequence  of  them,  or  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Such  a  kind  of  indirect  agreeableness  or  eligibleness  in  things,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  something  else,  is  not  what  is  called  beauty.  But  when  a 
vform  or  quality  appears  lovely,  pleasing  and  delightful  in  itself,  then  it  is  called 
beautiful ;  and  this  agreeableness  or  gratefulness  of  the  idea  is  what  is  called 
beauty.  It  is  evident  therefore  by  this,  that  the  way  we  come  by  the  idea  or 
sensation  of  beauty,  is  J)y  immediate  sensation  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  idea 
called  beautiful ;  and  not  by  finding  out  by  argumentation  any  consequences, 
or  other  things  that  it  stands  connectetl  with ;  any  more  than  tasting  the  sweet- 
ness of  honey,  or  perceiving  the  harmony  of  %:  tftne,  is  by  argumentation  on 
connections  and  consequences.  And  this  manner  of  being  smected  with  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  beautiful  idea  depends  not,  therefore,  on  any  reasonings 
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aboiit  the  idea,  after  we  have  it,  before  we  can  find  out  whether  it  be  beautiful 
or  not ;  %t  on  the  fraiue  of  our  minds,  whcrebylhey  are  so  made  that  suxAi  ao 
ijea^^s  soon  as  we  havclfHs  gnrtejul,^  appears  bVautiJuL 

Therefore,  Ff  this  be  all  that  is  meanTTiy  mem  wTio  alBrm  virtue  is  rounded 
ia  sentiment,  and  not  in  reason,  that  I  hey  who  see  the  beauty  there  is  in  tfua 
virtue,  do  not  perceive  it  by  argumentation  on  its  cormections  and  cDnsequeneeSi 
but  by  the  frame  of  their  own  minds^  ot^a  certain  spiritual  sense  given  them  of 
God,  ^ereby  they  immediately  perceive  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  trvie  virtue  in  their  minds,  or  are  directly  gratified  in  the  view  or  contempta* 
tjon  of  this  object,  this  is  certainly  true. 

But  if  thereby  is  meant,  that  the  frame  of  mind,  or  inward  sense  given  them 
by  Godj  whereby  the  mind  is  disposed  to  delight  in  the  idea  or  \  iew  of  true 
virtue,  is  given  aFbiti£afily^.^(^t^at  if  he  had  pleased  he  might  have- gi^^^iu^ 
Gontrai^  sense  and  detexminatioti  of  minS^'^'^tcb  would  have  agreed  as  well 
^ttfa  the  necessary  nature  of  things^  This  I  think  is  not  true. 

Virtue,  as  I  have  observed,  consists  in  the  cordial  consent  or  union  of  Being 
to  Being  in  general.  And  as  has  also  been  observed,  that  frame  of  mind, 
whereby  it  is  disposetl  to  relish  anti  be  pleased  with  the  view  of  tljis,  is  benevo- 
lenee  or  union  of  heart  itself  to  Being  in  general,  or  a  universally  benevolent 
trame  of  mbd  :  because  he  whose  temper  is  to  love  Being  in  general,  thereb 
must  have  a  disposition  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  the  love  to  Being  in 
general. — Therefore  now  the  question  is,  whether  God,  in  giving  Urn  temper 
to  a  created  mind,  %vhereby  it  unites  to  or  loves  Being  in  general,  acts  so  am- 
trarily,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  necessar)^  nature  of  thmgs  to  bintler  but  that 
a  contrary  temper  might  have  agreed  or  consisted  as  well  with  that  nature  of 
thbgs  as  this  I 

And  in  tbe^r^f  place  1  observe^  that  to  assert  this,  would  be  a  plain  absur- 
dity, and  contrary  to  the  very  supposition. — ^For  here  it  is  supposed,  that  virtue 
in  its  very  essence  consists  in  agreement  or  consent  of  Being  to  Being*  Now 
certainly  agreement  itself  to  Being  in  general  must  necessarily  agree  better  with 
general  existence,  than  opposition  and  contrariety  to  it* 

I  observe,  secondlyy  that  podin  giving:  to  the  creature  such  a  temper  of  mind| 
w|«  j{)at  wbic)i  k  iwreeahlg  toj^^mt  is^hy  abs^ute  nec^Sity  hts  own  temper 
&j^Baiuj[^  For,  as  Eas  been  of teiTobsen.  ed,  God  himself  is  m  effect  Being  in 
general;  and  without  all  doubt  it  is  in  itself  full  necessary,  and  impossible  it 
^ould  be  otherwise,  tliat  God  should  agree  with  himself,  be  unit^  with  himself 
or  love  him^lf :  and  therefore,  when  he  gives  the  same  temper  to  his  creatures, 
this  is  more  agreeable  to  his  necessary  nature,  than  the  opposite  temper :  yea, 
the  latter  wouhl  be  infinitely  contraiy  to  his  nature. 

Let  it  be  noted,  thirdly,  by  this  temper  only  can  created  Bein^  be  united  to, 
and  agree  with  one  another.  This  appears,  because  it  consists  in  consent  mod 
union  to  Being  in  general ;  which  implies  agreement  and  union  with  every  par- 
ticular Bein^,  estcept  such  as  are  opposite  to  Being  in  general,  or  excepting  such 
emm  wherein  union  with  them  is  by  some  means  inconsistent  ^ith  union  with 
general  existence.  But  certainly  if  any  particular  created  Being  were  of  a 
temper  to  oppose  Bemg  in  general,  that  would  infer  the  mc^  universal  and  great- 
est possible  discord,  not  only  of  creatures  with  their  Creator,  but  of  created 
Beings  one  with  another. 

Fmifihly^  I  observe,  there  is  no  other  temper  but  this,  that  a  man  can  have-, 
and  agree  with  himself  or  be  without  self-inconsistence,  i.  e.,  without  having 
tiome  inclinationB  and  relishes  repugnant  to  othei^  And  that  for  these  reasons 
Erer}*  Being  tbat  has  understanding  and  wiU,  necessarily  loves  happiness.    For, 
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to  suppose  any  Being  not  to  love  happiness^  would  be  to  suppose  be  did  not  love 
wbat  was  agreeable  to  him ;  which  is  a  contradiction :  or  at  least  would  imply, 
that  nothing  was  agreeable  or  eligible  to  him,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
he  has  no  such  thing  as  choice^  or  any  faculty  of  will.  So  that  every  Being 
who  has  a  faculty  of  will  must  of  necessity  have  an  inclination  to  happmess. 
And  therefore,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  has  not  some  inclinations 
repumiant  to  others,  he  must  approve  of  those  inclinations  whereby  Beings  denre 
the  happiness  of  Being  in  general,  and  must  be  against  a  disposition  to  the 
miser}'  of  Being  in  general :  because  otherwise  he  would  approve  of  opposition 
to  his  own  happiness.     For,  if  a  temper  inclined  to  the  misery  of  Being  in 

general  prevailed  universally,  it  is  apparent,  it  would  tend  to  umversal  miseiy. 
»ut  he  that  loves  a  tendency  to  universal  misery,  in  effect  loves  a  tendency  to 
bis  own  misery,  and  as  he  necessarily  hates  his  own  misery,  he  has  then  one  m- 
dination  repugnant  to  another.  And  besides  it  necessarily  follows  from.s^-love, 
that  men  love  to  be  loved  by  others ;  because  in  this  others'  love,  agrees  witltt^eir 
own  love.  But  if  men  loved  hatred  to  Being  in  general,  they  would  in  effect 
love  the  hatred  of  themselves ;  and  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
having  one  natural  inclination  contrary  to  another. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  understand  why  that  spiritual  and  divine  sense, 
by  which  those  that  are  truly  virtuous  and  holy,  percejvgjhc  excellency  of  true 
virtue,  is  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  called  by  the  name  of  light,  knowleage,  un- 
derstandmg,  &c.  If  thi^  divine  sense  were  a  thing  arbitrarily  given  without 
any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  not  properly  be  call^^iijr  such 
names.  For,  if  there  were  no  correspondence  or  agreement  in  such  a  simse  with 
the  nature  of  things  any  more  than  tho-e  would  have  been  in  a  diverse  or  con- 
trary sense,  the  idea  we  obtain  by  this  spiritual  sense  could  in  no  respect  be  said 
to  be  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing  besides  what  was  m  our  own 
minds.  For  this  idea  would  be  no  representation  of  any  thing  without  But 
since  it  is  otherwise,  since  it  is  agreeable  in  the  respects  abovementioned,  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  especially  since  it  is  the  representation  and  image  of  the 
moral  perfection  and  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being,  hereby  we  have  a  perception 
of  that  moral  excellency,  of  which  we  could  have  no  true  idea  without  it.  And 
it  being  so,  hereby  persons  have  that  true  knowledge  of  God,  which  greatly 
enlightens  the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  in  general,  and  does  (as 
might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  discourse)  in 
many  respects  assist  persons  to  a  right  understanding  of  things  in  general,  to 
imderstand  which  our  faculties  were  chiefly  given  us,  and  which  do  chiefly 
concern  our  interest ;  and  assists  us  to  see  the  nature  of  them,  and  the  truth  of 
them,  in  their  proper  evidence.  Whereas,  the  want  of  this  s^iri^ual  sense^  and 
theprevalenceof  those  dispositions  that  are  contrary  to  it,  tend  to  darken  and 
distract  the  mind,  and  dreadfully  to  delude  and  confound  men's  understandings. 

And  as  to  that  moral  sense,  common  to  mahlahd;'which  there  is  in  neural 
conscience^  neither  can  this  be  truly  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  sentiment  ar- 
bitrarily given  by  the  Creator,  without  any  relation  to  the  necessary  nature  of 
things :  but  is  established  in  an  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things ;  so  as  no 
sense  of  mind  that  can  be  supposed,  of  a  contrary  nature  and  tendency  could  be. 
This  will  appear  by  these  two  things : 

1.  This  moral  sense,  if  the  understanding  be  well  informed,  and  be  exer- 
cised at  liberty,  and  in  an  extensive  manner,  without  being  restrained  to  a  private 
sphere,  approves  the  very  same  things  which  a  spiritual  and  divine  sense  ap- 
proves ;  and  those  things  only :  though  not  on  the  same  grounds,  rior  ^i^th  the 
same  kind  of  approbation.    Theref(»:e,  as  that  divine  sense  has  been  ^reaify 
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sbown  to  be  agreeable  to  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  so  this  inferior  moral  sense^ 
being  so  far  correspondent  to  that,  must  also  so  far  agree  with  the  nature  of  things. 

2.  It  has  been  shown,  that  this  moral  sense  consists  in  approving  the  uni- 
formity and  natural  agreement  there  is  between  one  thing  and  another.  So  that 
by  the  supposition  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  therein  it  consists, 
VIZ.,  a  disposition  of  mind  to  consent  to,  or  like,  the  agreement  of  the  nature  of 
thingp,  or  the  agreement  of  the  nature  and  form  of  one  thin^  with  another.  And 
certainly  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  likes  the  agreement  of  things  to  the  nature  of 
things,  IS  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  than  an  opposite  temper  of  mind. 

Here  it  may  be  obsenred : — ^As  the  use  ot  language  is  for  mankind  to  express 
their  sentiments  or  ideas  to  each  other,  so  that  those  terms  in  language,  Vy 
which  thi^  ot  a  mdrftl  nature  are  sigriified.  are  tu  expraa  ihuse  moiafsenti- 
ments  or  iiifiais  ♦^^^^  fire  r^T'n^n  ^^  T?"Vind  t  therefore  it  is,  that  moral  sense 
which  is  in  natural  conscience,  that  chiefly  governs  the  use  of  language  among 
mankind,  and  is  the  mind's  rule  of  language  In  these  matters  among  mankind ; 
it  is  indeed  the  general  natural  rule  whidi  God  has  given  to  all  men,  whereby  to 
judge  of  moral  good  and  evil.  By  such  words,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  is  meant  in  common  speech  that  which  deserves 
praise  or  blame^  respect  or  resentment.  But  as  has  been  often  observed,  man- 
kind in  general  have  a  sense  of  desert,  by  this  natural  moral  sense.  " 

Therefore  here  may  arise  a  question,  which  may  deserve  to  be  considered, 
viz.,  seeing  it  is  thus,  that  sentiment  among  mankind  is  the  rule  of  language, 
as  to  what  is  <|BiUed  by  the  name  of  good  and  evil,  worthy  and  unworthy ;  and  it 
is  apparent,  that  sentiment,  at  least  as  to  many  particulars,  by  some  means  or 
other  is  different  in  different  persoas,  in  different  nations;  that  being  thought  to 
deserve  praise  by  one,  which  by  others  is  thought  to  be  worthy  of  blame  ;  how 
therefore  can  virtue  and  vice  be  any  other  than  arbitrary,  not  at  all  determined 
by  the  nature  of  things,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  men  with  relation  to  the  nature 
of  things  ? 

In  order  to  the  answering  this  question  with  clearness,  it  may  be  divided 
into  two,  viz.,  Whether  men's  sentiments  of  moral  eood  and  evil  are  not  arbi- 
trary, or  rather  casual  and  accidental  ?  And,  whether  the  way  of  their  using 
words  in  what  tiiey  call  good  and  evil,  is  not  arbitrary,  without  respect  to  any 
common  sentiment  in  all,  conformed  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  ^ 

As  to  the  first,  I  would  observe,  that  the  general  disposition  or  sense  of  mind 
exercised  in  a  sense  of  desert  of  esteem  or  resentment,  may  be  the  same  in  all ; 
though  as  to  particular  objects  and  occasions  witn  regard  to  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, it  may  be  very  various  in  different  men  or  bodies  of  men,  through  the 
partiality  or  error  that  may  attend  the  view  or  attention  of  the  mind.  In  all, 
a  notion  of  desert  of  love,  or  resentment,  may  consist  in  the  same  thing,  in  gen- 
eral, viz.,  a  suitableness,  or  natural  imiformity  and  agreement  between  the 
affections  and  acts  of  the  agent,  and  the  affections  and  treatment  of  others  some 
way  concerned ;  or  the  natural  agreement  between  love  (or  something  that 
some  way  implies  love,  or  proceeds  from  it,  or  tends  to  it)  and  love ;  a  natural 
agreement  between  treating  well,  and  being  well  treated ;  the  natural  agree- 
ment between  hating  (or  something  that  some  way  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
hatred)  and  being  hated,  &c.  I  say,  this  general  notion  of  desert  may  be  the 
same ;  and  yet  occasions  and  objects  through  variety  of  apprehensions  about 
these  occasions  and  objects,  and  the  various  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed, 
by  reason  of  thp  partial  attention  of  the  mind,  may  be  extremely  various ;  and 
example,  cust^  education,  and  association  may  have  a  hand  in  tliis,  in  ways 
innumerably.^ « But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  long  Dn  this,  since  things  which  have 
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been  said  by  others  (Mr.  HtUcheson  in  particular)  may  abu&dantly  show,  that 
the  diiTerjegses  which  are  to  be  found  among  different  persons  and  nations,  con- 
cerning moral  good  and  evil,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  moral  sense, 
common  to  all  mankind. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  use  of  the  words,  ffood  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
wheifu^  in  a  moral  sense,  altogether  unfixed  and  arbitraiy,  according  to  the 
variety  of  notions,  opinions,  and  views,  that  occasion  the  forementioned  variety 
of  sentiment.  For  though  the  signification  of  words  is  determined  by  use,  yet 
that  which  governs  in  the  use  of  terms  is  general  or  common  use.  And  man- 
kind, in  what  they  would  signify  by  terms,  are  obliged  to  aim  at  a  consistent 
use ;  because  it  is  easily  found  that  the  end  of  language,  which  is  to  be  a  common 
medium  of  mamfesting  ideas  and  sentiments,  carmot  be  obtained  any  other  way 
than  by  a  consistent  use  of  words ;  both  that  men  should  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  one  with  another,  in  the  use  of  them.  But  men  cannot  call  any 
thing  right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  ill  deserving,  consistently,  any  other  way  than 
by  calling  things  so,  which  truly  deserve  praise  or  blame,  i.  e.,  thmgs,  wherein  (all 
things  considered)  there  is  most  uniformity  in  connec^ting  with  them  praise  or 
blame.  There  is  no  other  way  that  they  can  use  these  terms  consistently  with 
themselves.  Thus,  if  thieves  or  traitors  may  be  angry  with  informers,  that 
brin^  them  to  justice,  and  call  their  behavior  bv  odious  names,  yet  herein  they 
are  mconsistent  with  themselves ;  because,  when  tliey  put  themselves  in  the 

Slace  of  those  that  have  injured  them,  they  approve  the  same  things  they  con- 
emn.  And  therefore  such  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  apply 
these  odious  terms  in  an  abusive  manner.  So,  a  nation  diat  prosecutes  an 
ambitious  de^gn  of  universal  empire,  by  subduing  other  nations  with  fire  and 
sword,  may  affix  terms  that  signify  the  highest  degrees  of  virtue,  to  the  conduct 
of  such  as  show  the  most  engaged,  stable,  resolute  spirit  in  this  affair,  and  do  most 
of  this  bloodv  work.  But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  use 
these  terms  mconsistently,  and  abuse  language  m  it,  and  so  having  their  moutlu 
stopped.  And  not  only  will  men  use  such  words  inconsistently  with  themselves 
but  also  with  one  another,  by  using  them  any  otherwise  than  to  signify  true 
merit  or  ill  deserving,  as  before  explained.  For  there  is  no  way  else,  whereib 
men  have  any  notion  of  good  or  ill  desert,  that  mankind  in  general  can  agree 
in.  Mankind  in  general  seem  to  suppose  some  general  standard  or  foundation 
in  nature  for  a  universal  consistence  in  the  use  of  the  terms  whereby  they  ex- 
press moral  good  and  evil ;  which  none  can  depart  from  but  through  error  and 
mistake.  This  is  evidently  supposed  in  all  disputes  they  may  have  one  with 
another,  about  right  and  wrong ;  and  in  all  endeavors  used  to  evince  or  prove 
that  any  thing  is  either  good  or  evil,  in  a  moral  sense. 
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The  following  Discourse  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  answer  to  any  par- 
ticular Book  wntten  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sirij  but  as  a  general 
Defence  of  that  great  important  Doctrine.  Nevertheless,  I  have  in  this  De- 
fence taken  notice  of  the  main  things  said  agamst  this  Doctrine,  by  such  of  the 
more  noted  opposers  of  it,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read ;  particularly  those 
two  late  Writers,  Dr.  Turnbull  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  JVortrich  ;  but  especially 
the  latter,  in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  Books  of  his,  the  first  entitled 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid  Exami* 
nation  ;"  the  other,  his  '^  Key  to  the  Apostolic  nritingSy  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Jfotes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.^*  I  have  closely  attended  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
"  Piece  on  Original  5tn,"  in  all  its  Parts,  and  have  endeavored  that  no  one 
thing  there  said,  of  any  consequence  in  this  Controversy,  should  pass  unnoticed, 
or  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearamce  of  an  Ajqnim^t,  in  opposition  to 
this  Doctrme,  should  be  left  unanswered.  I  look  on  the  Doctrine  as  of  great 
Importance  ;  which  every  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  true.  For,  if 
the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  Mankind  are  by  JVature  in  a  state  of  total 
Rtnny  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  Evil  they  are  the  subjects  of,  and  the 
afflictive  Evil  they  are  exposed  to,  the  one  as  the  consequence  and  punishment 
of  the  other,  then  doubtless  the  great  Salvation  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  Re- 
lation to  this  Bmn,  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  and  the  whole  Gospel y  or 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  must  suppose  it ;  and  all  real  Ixilief,  or  true  notion  of 
that  Gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it  Therefore,  as  I  think  the  Doctrine  is  most 
certainly  both  true  and  important,  I  hope,  my  attempting  a  Vindication  of  it, 
will  be  candidly  interpreted ;  and  that  what  I  have  done  towards  its  defence, 
will  be  impartially  considered,  by  all  that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
read  the  ensuing  Discourse ;  in  which  it  is  designed  to  examine  eveiy  thing 
material  throughout  the  Doctor's  whole  Book,  and  many  things  m  that  other 
Book  of  Dr.  Taylor* s  containing  his  Key  and  exposition  on  lunnans  ;  as  also 
many  things  written  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine  by  some  other  modem  Au* 
thors.  And  moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  Answer  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  but  (as  was 
observed  above)  for  a  general  defence  of  that  Doctrine ;  producing  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine,  as  well  as  answering  objections  made  aeainst  it — 
considering  these  things,  I  say,  I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought 
needless,  nor  be  altogether  useless,  notwithstandmg  other  publications  on  uiis 
subject 

I  would  also  hope,  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  following  trea- 
tise will  excuse  the  length  of  it  And  that  when  it  is  considered,  how  much 
was  absolutely  requisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a  design  formed  on  such  a 
plan  ;  how  much  has  been  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and 
with  what  plausibility  ;  and  how  strong  the  pr^udices  of  many  are  in  favor 
of  what  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrme ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected, 
any  thing  short  of  a  full  consideration  of  almost  every  argument  advanced  by 
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the  main  opposers,  especially  by  this  late  and  specious  Writer,  Dr.  Taylor, 
will  ^tisfy  many  readers ;  and  also,  how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine ;  and  how 
important  the  Doctrine  must  be,  if  true ;  I  say,  when  such  circumstances  as 
these  are  considered,  I  trust,  the  length  of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be 
thought  to  exceed  what  the  case  really  required.  However,  this  must  be  left 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  intelligent  and  candid  Reader. 
Stockbbuwe,  May  26,  17%7. 
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PART    I. 

WHBREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  EVIDENCB8  0F  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  FACTS  AND  EYENTS, 
AS  FOUND  BT  OBSEBVATION  AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOLT  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE  CONFESSION  AND  ASSERTIONS  OF 
OFPOSEES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  WHAT  APPEARS  IN  FACT  OF  tBE  SINFULNESS  OP 

MANKIND. 


SECTION  I. 

All  Mankind  do  constantly,  in  all  Ages,  without  Fail  in  any  one  Instance,  ran  into  that 
moral  Evil,  which  is,  in  Effect,  their  own  utter  and  eternal  Perdition,  in  a  total  Pri- 
vation ofOoo's  Favor,  and  Suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 

By  nqgVi/i/j^^,  as  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used  by  divines,  is 

But  yet,  when  the  doctrine  of 
od  in  that  latitude,  as  to  include 

_^  ^  ^  ,  ^  ^iion  ofAiaanCs  firat  Sin  ;  or  m 

other  words,  tne  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adamrs  posterity,  in  the  divine 
judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment  of  that  Sin.  So  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
those  who  have  held  one  of  these,  have  maintained  the  other ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  one  have  opposed  the  other ;  both  are  opposed  b]r  the  author 
chiefly  attended  to  in  the  followmg  discourse,  in  his  book  against  Original  Sin  : 
and  it  may  perhaps  appear  in  our  future  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  they 
are  closely  connected,  and  that  the  arguments  which  prove  the  one,  establish  the 
other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  attending  the  allowing  of  one  than 
the  other. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  conruption  of  nature ;  and  as  we  treat  of  tUs,  the  other  will  naturally 
come  into  consideration,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected 
with  it 

As  all  moral  qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  anyevidence,  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrapt  and  evil  disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied 
by  many  late  writers,  who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ;  and 
paiticdiuly  by  Dr.  Tayilor. 
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The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  disposition  or  tendency, 
is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general  in  event ;  especially  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  above  all,  when  the  effect  or  event  continues  the 
same  through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force  and  means 
used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the  effect  I  do  not  know,  that 
such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  demed  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency 
in  causes  and  agents  ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  universally  or  generally 
proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt,  this  would  be  an  e\idence  of  a  prior, 
•  corrupt  propensity  in  the  world  of  mankind  ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some 
which,  if  taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  this ; 
which  may  be  considered  afterwards. — But  by  many  the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is, 
it  is  denied,  that  corruption  and  moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  virtue  has 
the  ascendant 

To  this  purpose  Dr.  TurnbuU  says,*  "  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their  imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  rob- 
beries, piracies,  murders,  perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have 
eitlier  heard  of,  or  read  in  history  ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very 
wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  was  a  proper  place  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  or  a  hospital  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  oi^t 
they  not  to  consider,  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  surpasses 
that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the  innocent  and  kind  actions 
of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass  their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity 
of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  history ;  while  honest,  generous, 
domestic  actions  are  overlooked,  only  because  they  are  so  common  ?  As  one 
ercat  danger,  or  one  month's  sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story 
during  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankmd  be  multi- 
plied or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of  human  life,  and  set  over 
against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing  instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that 
have  been  perpetrated  in  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  history  shines,  but  the  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature, 
industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  at  all  times  ; 
and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to  cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  do  on 
this  occasion,  that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation,  the  fact  does  indeed 
come  out,  that  very  great  villanics  have  been  very  uncommon  in  all  ages,  and 
looked  upon  as  monstrous  ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue."  It 
seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  that  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  We  must  not  take  the 
measure  of  our  health  and  enjoyments  from  a  lazar  house,  nor  of  our  understand- 
ing from  bedlam,  nor  of  our  morals  from  a  gaol.''  '^ 

W^ith  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a  representation  of 

things,  and  its  force  as  to  the  consequence  designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better 

able  to  judge,  and  in  some  measure  to  determine,  whether  the  natural  disposition 

of  the  hearts  of  mankind  be  corrupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which  follow  have 

;  been  considered. 

But  for  the  greater  clearness,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  considera- 
tion, that  is  of  great  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is  verj^  much  overlooked 
by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  disputing  against  it ; 
which  is  this : 

*  Moiml  Philoioi^,  p.  880, 290. 
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That  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  natural  or  innate  dis- 
position of  man's  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  tendency,  when  we  consider 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature,  without  the  vnterposi- 
Non  of  divine  grace.  Thus,  that  state  of  man's  nature,  that  disposition  of  the 
mind,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in  itself,  tends 
to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  would  certainly  end  therein,  were  it 
not  that  the  free  mercy  and  kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue,  that  there  is  no  evil  tendency  in  th€ 
case,  because  the  mere  favor  and  compassion  of  the  Most  High  may  step  in  and 
oppose  the  tendency,  and  prevent  the  sad  effect  tended  to.  Particularly,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  has  a  universal,  unfailing  ten- 
dencjr  to  that  moral  evil,  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true  demerit 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  imphes  his  utter  ruin,  that  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propensity  ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose, 
to  save  him  from  deserved  ruin,  and  to  overrule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.  Grace  is  a  sovereign  thing,  exercised 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringmg  good  out  of  evil.  The  effect 
of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill 
tendency,  any  more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease  ;  but  is  something 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natural  tendency,  and 
reverse  the  course  of  things.  But  the  event  that  things  tend  to,  according  to 
their  own  demerit,  and  according  to  divine  justice,  that  is  the  event  which  they 
tend  to  in  their  own  nature,  as  Ur.  Taylor's  own  words  fully  imply.  "  God 
alone  (says  he)  can  declare  whether  he  will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  mankind,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  punishable.' '  Noth- 
ing is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things,  than  divine  justice  :  it 
weighs  things  in  an  even  balance  :  it  views  and  estimates  things  no  otherwise 
than  they  are  truly  in  their  own  nature.  Therefore  imdoubtedly  that  which  im- 
plies a  tendency  to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  divine  Jw^^ice,  does  indeed 
imply  such  a  tendency  in  its  own  nature,  \ 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  such  depravity  do  not 
appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an 
issue,  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  moral  tendency  or  in- 
fluence is  by  d'^sert.  Then  may  it  be  said,  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended  f 
with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency,  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to 
that  which  deserves  misery  and  destruction.  And  therefore  it  equally  shows 
the  moral  depravity  of  the  nature  of  manknnd  in  their  present  state,  whether 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  vnih  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive 
vengeance  actually  executed^  or  to  their  deserving  misery  and  ruin,  or  their  just 
exposedness  to  destruction,  however  that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented 
by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  viz.,  that  the  topic  mainly  insisted 
on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  the  justice  of  God  ;  both 
in  their  objections  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  also  against  its  be- 
ing so  ordered,  that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator  by  any  personal 
fault  But  the  latter  is  not  repugnant  to  God's  justice,  if  men  can  be,  and  actu- 
ally are,  born  into  the  world  witn  a  tendency  to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for 
their  sin,  which  actually  will  be  the  consequence,  unless  m^e  grace  steps  in  and 
prevents  it  If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  ^ven  up ;  for  it  is 
to  suppose  that  their  liableness  to  miseiy  and  ruin  comes  m  a  way  of  justice; 
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otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  interposition  of  divine  ^ace  to  save 
them.  Justice  alone  would  be  sufBcient  secunty,  if  exercised,  without  grace. 
It  is  all  one  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether  men  are 
bom  in  a  miserable  state,  by  a  tendency  to  ruin,  which  aciuallyfollowSf  and  that 
justly  ;  or  whether  they  are  bom  in  such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  min, 
which  migid  justly  follow,  and  would  actually  follow^  did  not  grace  prevent. 
For  the  controversy  is  not,  what  mrace  will  do,  but  what  justice  might  do. 
*  I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  because  it  enervates  many  of 
the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  out  his  scheme;  in 
which  he  argues  from  that  state  which  mankind  are  in  by  divine  grace^  yea, 
which  he  himself  supposes  to  be  by  divine  ^race,  and  yet  not  making  any  allow- 
ance for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what  others  suppose  of 
the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are  in  by  the  falL  He  often  speaks  of 
death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin ; 
and  in  pages  20, 21,  and  many  other  places,  he  supposes  that  these  things  come 
in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity,  but  as  a  ben^t. 
But  in  page  23,  he  supposes  these  thing^  would  be  a  great  calamity  and  mise- 
ry, if  it  were  not  for  the  resurrection ;  which  resurrection  he  there,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  bemg  by  Christ;  and  of- 
ten speaks  of  it  as  being  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

In  pages  63,  64,  speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labor  and  death, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and 
tumed  into  advantages,  and  that  we  are  delivered  from  through  grace  in  Christ. 
And  in  pages  65 — 67,  he  speaks  of  God's  thus  turning  death  into  an  advantage 
through  grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  bringing  desuh 
by  Adam* 

In  pages  152, 156,  it  is  one  thing  which  he  alleges  against  this  proposition 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  that  we  are  by  nature  bondslaves  to  Satan ;  that 
God  hath  been  providing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day^  various 
means  and  dispensations,  to  preserve  and  rescue  mankind /torn  the  devil. 

In  pages  168 — 170,  one  thing  alleged  in  answer  to  that  objection  against 
his  doctrine,  that  we  are  in  worse  circumstances  than  Adam,  is,  the  happy  cir- 
cumstances we  are  under  by  the  provision  and  means  fuinished  through  yie- 
grace  in  Christ. 

In  page  228,  among  other  things  which  he  says,  in  answering  that  ai-gu- 
ment  against  his  doctrine,  and  brought  to  show  men  have  corruption  by  nature, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  law  in  our  members — bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  vii.,  he  allows  that  the  case  of  thase 
who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for  every  sin  (which  law  he  elsewhere 
says,  shows  us  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  ofsin,  and  is  perjictly  consonant 
to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness),  must  be  quite  deplorable,  iftJiey  have  no 
relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver. 

In  pages  90 — 93,  S.,  in  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable 
state  mankind  are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  one  thing  he  alleges,  is.  The 
nMe  designs  of  love,  manifested  by  advancing  a  n^w  and  happy  dispensation^ 
founded  on  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
although  by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  death,  yet  in  this  dispensation  a 
resurrection  is  provided ;  and  that  Adam's  posterity  are  under  a  mild  dispensa- 
tion of^ace,&c. 

In  page  112,  S.,  he  vindicates  God's  dealings  with  Adam,  in  placing  him  at 
first  under  the  ri^or  of  law,  to  transgress  and  die  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  teas 
putting  his  ht^ppmess  on  afoot  exiiremdy  dongeroitf),  by  saying,  that  as  God  had 
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before  determined  in  his  men  breastj  so  he  immediately  established  his  covenant 
upon  a  quite  different  bottom^  namely y  upon  grace. 

In  pages  122,  123,  S.y  against  what  K.  R.  says,  tbat  God  forsook  man 
when  he  fell,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  born  without  divine 
faYor,  &c.,  he  alleges  among  other  things,  ChrisPs  coming  to  he  the  prapUiation 
for  ihe  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  the  riches  of  God*s  mercy  in  giving  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  That  he  caught  his 
sinningyfaUing  creature  in  the  arms  of  his  grace. 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  297,  298,  he  says  as  follows  :  <'  The  law,  I 
conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
our  present  state;  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
afibnl  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by  Taw,  which,  if  we  once  transgress, 
we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  could 
be  saved  ?  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  in- 
tended to  be  a  rule  for  obtaining  life,  even  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  Grace  was 
the  dispensation  God  intended  mankind  should  be  under ;  and  therefore  Christ 
was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  tlib  author's  writings  of  the  like  kind. 
Some  of  his  arguoEients  and  conclusions  to  this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good, 
must  depend  on  such  a  supposition,  as  this :  That  God's  dispensations  of  grace 
are  rectifications  or  amendments  of  his  forcing  constitutions  and  proceeiUngs, 
which  were  merely  legal ;  as  though  the  dispensations  of  grace,  which  succeed 
those  of  mere  law,  implied  an  aclmowledgment,  that  the  preceding,  legal  con- 
stitution would  be  unjust,  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least,  very  hard  deahng  with 
mankind ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  nature  of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures,, 
for  former  injuries  or  hard  treatment ;  so  that  put  together,  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  dispensation,  taken  with  the  following  good 
dispensation,  which  our  author  calls  grace,  and  the  unfairness  or  improper 
severity  of  the  former,  amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together 
made  up  one  righteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  that  which  I  have  said  concerning  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace,  its  not  altering  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
themselves  ;  and  accordingly,  when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendenc)' 
of  things,  belonging  to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  understand  me 
to  mean  their  tendency  as  they  are  in  thcmselueSj  abstracted  from  any  considera- 
tion of  that  remeily  the  sovereign  and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  now  proceed  to  say, 

That  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail, 
with  this  consequence  or  issue  :  that  they  imiversally  run  themselves  into  that 
which  LS,  in  effect,  their  own  utter,  eternal  perdition,  as  being  finally  accursed  of 
God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin. 

From  which  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended, 
with  a  propensity  of  nature,  which  is  prevalent  and  effecTua!,  to  such  an  Msue ;. 
and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depraVit)*,. 
that  amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  firsl  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  and  then  would 
show  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I  infer  from  it.  If  both  can  be 
clearly  and  certainly  proved,  then,  I  trust,  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  de- 
monstrated ;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book,  called  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  S^tn,"  &c.,  is  against  the  doctrine  ofismate  deprapity.  In  page  107^. 
S.J  he  speaks  of  the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Ailam's  pot- 
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terity  as  the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Ori^al  Sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposition  laid  down,  there 
is  need  only  that  these  two  things  should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  this  fact, 
that  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin ;  or  that  every  one  who 
comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty 
of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all  sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  de- 
struction,  under  (xod's  wrath  and  curse ;  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  erace  to  prevent  the  effect.  Both  which  can  be 
abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  of  them  that  are  capable  of  acting  as 
moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it  for  wanted  that  they  come 

fuilty  into  the  world)  is  a  thing  most  clearly  and  abundantly  evident  from  the 
oly  Scriptures.  1  Kmgs  viii.  46,  '^  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not"  Eccl.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  Job  ix.  2,  3,  *^  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth 
>n.  e.,  as  Biluad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  toould  not  cast  away  a  perfM  man^ 
^c),  but  how  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  be 
'Cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand."  To  the  like  purpose.  Psalm  cxliii.  2, 
-^^  Enter  not  mto  judgment  with  thy  servimt ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
l)e  justified."  So  the  words  of  the  apostle  (in  which  he  has  apparent  reference 
to  those  of  the  Psalmist),  Rom.  iii.  19, 20,  "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stepped, 
.and  all  the  world  become  ^ilty  before  God.  Therrfore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight;  for  by  the  law  b  the  know- 
ledge of  sin."  So  Gal.  iL  16,  and  1  John  i.  7—10,  « If  we  walk  in  the  light, 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  ^ns,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness 
If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in 
us."  As  in  this  place,  so  in  innumerable  other  places,  confession  and  repent- 
ance of  sin  are  spoken  of,  as  duties  proper  for  all;  as  also  prayer  to  God  for 
pardon  of  sin ;  and  forgiveness  of  those  that  injure  us,  from  that  motive,  that 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Universal  guilt  of  sin  might  also  be  demonstrated 
from  the  appointment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  sacrifices; 
and  also  from  the  ransom,  which  every  one  that  was  numbered  in  Israel,  was 
directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  soul,  Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16.  All  are 
represented,  not  only  as  being  sinful,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquit}', 
Job  ix.  2,  3,  James  iii.  1 ,  2. 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind,  and  also  that  all  sin  deserv^es  and  justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the 
proposition  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  in  Gal.  iii.  10,  is  exceed- 
mg  full :  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse ; 
for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  thini^  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them."  How  manifestly  is  It  implied  in 
the  apostle's  meaning  here,  that  there  u?  no  man  but  what  fails  in  some  instances 
of  doing  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as 
.many  as  have  their  dependence  on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  curee 
which  is  pronounced  on  them  that  do  fail  of  it  ?  And  here  the  apostle  infers 
.in  the  next  verse,  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God^ 
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as  he  bad  said  before  in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  16,  ''  By  the  works  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,*^  The  apostle  shows  us  that  he  understantb, 
that  by  this  place  which  he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  Scripture  hath  con- 
cluded, or  shut  up,  all  under  sin,  as  in  chap.  iiL  22.  So  that  here  we  are  plamly 
taught,  both  that  every  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner,  and  that  every  sinner  is 
under  the  curse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  that,  Rom.  iv.  14,  and  also  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 9,  where 
the  law  is  called  the  letter  that  kills^the  ministration  of  deaths  and  the  miniS" 
tration  of  condemnation.  The  wrath,  condemnation  and  death,  which  is  threat- 
ened in  the  law  to  all  its  transgressors,  its  final  perdition,  the  second  death, 
eternal  ruin,  as  is  very  plain,  and  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment  which 
the  law  threatens  for  every  sin,  is  a  just  punishment,  being  what  every  sin 
truly  deserves ;  God's  law  being  a  righteous  law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  right- 
eous sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses  and  asserts.  He 
says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect  obedience.  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p, 
308)y  "  God  can  never  require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  allow  us 
to  be  guilty  of  any  one  sin,  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
were  m  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  mi^ht  in  some  respects  trans^ess  the 
law,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth, 
everlasting,  unchangeable,  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogated.  On 
the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it  anew  under  the  gospel, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the  Mosaical  constitution,  or  anywhere  else ; 
having  added  to  its  precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority.*'  And 
many  things  which  he  says,  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  degree  trans- 
gress the  law.  In  page  229,  speaking  of  what  may  be  gathered  from  Rom. 
vii.  and  viii.,  he  says,  "  We  are  apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  &c.  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  threatening  death  to  ever}-  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they 
have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20, 
page  297.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  Indeed,  as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing 
our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was,  and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  ob- 
taining life ;  but  not  as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for 
every  transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigor  have  given  us  life,  then, 
as  the  aix)stle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against  the  promises  of  God.  For  if 
there  had  been  a  law,  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  which  could  have 
made  tis  live,  verily  justification  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  supposes, 
no  such  law  was  ever  given ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  and  room  enough 
for  the  promises  of  grace ;  or  as  he  argues,  Gal.  ii.  21,  it  would  have  frustrated, 
or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law, 
then  truly  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  then  he  died  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself  without  his  death.  Certainly  the  law  was  not 
brought  in  among  the  Jews  to  be  a  rule  of  justification,  or  to  recover  them  out 
of  a  state  of  death,  and  to  procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it ;  for  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weaky  not  in  itself,  but  through  the 
weakness  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  The  law,  I  conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation 
suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  in  our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not 
seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God  to  afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation, 
but  by  law,  which,  if  we  once  transgress,  we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  worlds  could  be  saved  ?" — How  clear  and  express  arc 
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these  things,  that  no  one  of  mankind,  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world,  < 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresses  it  ?• 

And  here  also  we  see,  Dr.  Taylor  declares,  that  by  the  law,  men  arc 
tenced  to  everlasttTig  ruin  for  one  transgression.  To  the  like  purpose  he  often 
expresses  himself.  So  p.  207,  "  The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedi- 
ence, discovering  sin  in  all  its  branches.  It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  yet  supplieth  neither  help  nor 
hope  to  the  sinner,  but  leaveth  him  under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of 
death."  In  p.  213,  he  speaks  of  the  law  as  "  extending  to  lust  and  irregular 
desires,  and  to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sm  ;  and  evenio  its  latent  prin- 
ciples, and  minutest  branches."  Again  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p.  308),  "  to 
every  sin,  how  small  soever."  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  law  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from 
time  to  time  explains  the  matter.  In  p.  212,  he  speaks  of  the  law  "  in  the  con- 
demning power  of  it,  as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains."  In  p..  120.  £>.,  he 
8a)*s,  "  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second  death ;"  and  thi  p. 
78,  he  explains  of  "  final  perdition."  In  his  ifcy,  p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  **  The 
curse  of  tiie  law  subjected  men  for  eveiy  transgression  to  eternal  death**  So 
in  Jfote  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  291,  "  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who  were 
under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death  eternal  death."  These  are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes,  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  subjecting  men  for 
every y  even  the  least  wn,  and  every  minutest  branch  and  latent  principle  of  m, 
to  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  is  just  and  righteous^  agreeable  to  truth  and  the 
nature  ^things,  or  to  the  natural  demerits  of  sin.  This  he  is  very  full  in.  Thus 
in  p.  Iot,  p.,  "  It  was  sin  (says  he)  which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law, 
JUSTLY  threatening  sin  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  son  might 
appear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  colors  ;  when  we  saw  it  subjectea  us 
to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy ,  just  and  good  ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment, 
by  the  law,  might  be  represented  what  tt  really  isy  an  exceeding  great  and 
deadly  evil."  So  in  note  ,on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  299,  "  The  law  or  ministration  of 
death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  transgression,  is  still  of  use  to  show  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  sin,^^  Ibid,  p.  292,  "  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  shalt  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the  transgression, 
that  which  it  deserves.''  Ibid.  p.  298,  **  The  law  was  added,"  saith  Mr.  Locke, 
on  the  place,  "  because  the  Israelites^  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  transgress- 
ors as  well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punishment  and 
death,  which  in  strict  justice  they  incurred  by  them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true 
comment  on  Rom.  vii.  13. — Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death 
for  this  end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  holy ^justy  and good^ 
perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness. — Consequently  every 
sin  is  in  strict  justice  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
rigor  was  given  to  the  Jews,  to  set  home  this  awful  truth  upon  their  con- 
sciences, to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious  nature  of  sin ;  and  that,  being  con- 
scious they  had  broke  the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great 
need  they  had  of  the  favor  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them,  by  faith  in  his 
goodness,  to  fly  to  his  mercy ,  for  pardon  and  salvation." 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly  agreeable  to 
God's  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he  might  have  put  it  exactly  in  ex- 

♦  I  am  sensible,  these  things  are  quite  inconjistent  with  what  he  says  elsewhere,  of  "  sufficieot  pow- 
er in  all  mankind  constantly  to  do  the  whole  duty  which  God  requires  of  them,"  without  a  necessiUot 
toeing  God's  law  in  any  degree,  (p.  63^-68, 0.)  But,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  think  me  i 
Die  for  bit  mcoDBistences. 
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ecution,  agreeably  to  all  these  his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133| 
S.,  ^  How  that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the  executing  of  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  holiness,  can  be  a  righteous  constitution,  I  confess,  is  quite  be- 
yond my  comprdiension." 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  most  plamly  and  fully 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  doctrine,  that  there  never  was  any  one  person 
from  the  beffinninff  of  the  world,  who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner 
or  transffresBor  of  the  law  of  God;  and  that  therefore  this  proves  to  be  the 
issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  mankind  in  all  a^es,  that,  by  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth,  and  exhibits  tlungs  in  their 
true  colors,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse  of  God,  eternal  death,  and 
Cfverlastinff  ruin ;  which  must  be  the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or 
&vor  of  me  lawgiver  interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Scripture, 

And  if  so,  and  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  mterposition  of  di- 
vine grace  be  remembered,  namel]^,  that  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of  the 
controversy  we  are  upon,  concerning  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the  state 
that  mankind  come  into  the  world  in,  whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or 
no ;  I  say,  if  these  things  are  considered,  I  trust,  none  will  deny,  that  the  pro- 
position that  was  laid  down,  is  fully  proved,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words ;  viz.,  that  mankind  are  all  naturaUy  in  such  a 
state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  uni- 
versally are  the  subjects  of  that  guilt  and  sinfulness,  which  is,  in  effect,  their 
utter  and  eternal  ruin,  being  cast  wholly  out  of  the  favor  of  God,  and  subjected 
to  his  everlasting  wrath  and  curse. 


SECTION  II. 


It  follows  from  the  Proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section,  that  all  Mankind  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  effectual  Tendency  in  their  Nature,  to  that  Sin 
and  Wickedness,  which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

The  proposition  laid  down  beings  proved,  the  consequence  of  it  remains  to 
be  made  out,  viz.,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ai  natural  tendency  lOr  propensity  to 
that  event,  which  has  been  shown  universally  and  mfallibly  to  take  place  (if 
this  be  not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  without  proof),  and  that  this  is  a  corrupt 
ot  depraved  propensi^. 

I  shall  here  consider  the  former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely,  whether 
such  a  universal,  constant,  infallible  es^ent  is  truly  a  proof  of  the  being  of  any 
t^ency  or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  the  evil  and  corrupt  nature  of , 
mch  b  propensity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say,  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thing  universal  and  in- 
fallible in  event,  that  mankind  commit  some  sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevailmg  ten- 
dency to  sin ;  because  they  do  not  only  sin,  but  also  do  good,  and  perhaps 
more  good  than  evil ;  let  them  remember,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not, 
bow  much  on  there  is  a  tendency  to ;  but  whether  there  be  a  prevailmg  pro- 
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Density  to  that  issue,  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actually  oome  to,  that  all 
fail  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly  ;  whether  there  be  not  a  tendency  to  such  im- 
perfection of  obedience,  as  always  without  fail  comes  to  pass ;  to  that  degree 
of  sinfulness,  at  least,  which  all  fall  into ;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin,  which  that 
/sinfulness  implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to  this  be  worth 
j  the  name  of  depravity,  because  of  the  good  that  may  be  supposed  to  balance  it, 
[shall  be  considered  by  and  byTJ  If  it  were  so,  that  all  mankind,  in  all  nations 
and  ages,  were  at  least  one  oay  in  their  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, and  run  raving  mad  ;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes ;  it  might  be  an  evidence  of  some 
tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though 
they  might  exercise  reason  many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and 
were  kind  to,  and  tender  of  themselves  oftener  than  they  mortally  and  cruelly 
wounded  themselves. 

To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  above  named  event  be 
an  evident  of  tendency,  let  it  be  considered,  what  can  be  meant  by  tendency, 
but  a  prevailing  liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event     Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  some  stated  prevalence  or  prepondera- 
tion  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or  occasioris,  that  is  followed  by,  and  so 
proves  to  be  effectual  tOy  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular 
Idnd  of  effect  1    Or,  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things,  concerned  in 
bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy, 
or  strongly  prevailing  probability  of  such  an  event  ?    If  we  mean  this  by  ten- 
dency (as  I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this,  or  something  like 
this),  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  stated  prevalence  of  any  kind  of 
effect  or  event,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the  nature  and  state  of  its 
causes.  /A  common  and  steady  effect  shows,  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponder- 
ation,  a  prevailing  exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  things,  to  what  oomes 
so  steadily  to  pass.\  The  natural  dictate  of  reason  shows,  that  where  there  is 
an  effect,  there  is  a' cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  effect;  because,  if  it  were 
not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be  effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a 
stated  prevalence  of  the  effect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause :  a  steady 
effect  argues  a  steady  cause.     We  obtain  a  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  tendency, 
no  other  way  than  by  observation;  and  we  can  obser\'e  nothing  but  events; 
and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  ten- 
dency in  all  cases.     Thus  we  judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.     Thus 
we  judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  vegetables^ 
animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.     A  notion  of  a  stated  tendency,  or 
fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by  observing  only  a  single  event     A  stated 
preponderation  iu  the  cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence 
of  the  effect  k  If  a  die  be  once  thrown,  and  it  falls  on  a  particular  side,  we  do 
not  ar^e  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest :  but  if  it  be  thrown  with- 
out skill  or  care,  many  thousands  or  millions  of  times  going,  and  constantly 
falls  on  the  same  side,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds,  but  that  there 
is  something  of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side,  or  in 
some  other  respect.     How  ridiculous  would  he  make  himself,  who  should  ear- 
nestly dispute  against  any  tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter, 
or  heat  in  the  summer ;  or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an  effect 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  the  human  nature,  as  existing  in  such  an  immense 
diversity  of  persons  and  circumstances,  and  never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of 
coming  to  that  issue,  viz.,  that  sinfulness,  which  imphes  extreme  misery  and 
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eternal  ruin,  is  as  the  die  often  cast.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  as 
to  the  evidence  of  t.  ndency,  whether  the  subject  of  the  constant  e>'ent  be  an 
individual,  or  a  nature  and  kind.  I'hus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the 
same  sort,  proceeding  one  from  another,  from  the  beginning  of  the  \i^orld,  grow- 
ing in  all  countries,  soils,  and  climates,  and  otherwise  in  (as  it  were)  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances,  all  bearing  ill  fruit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  kindy  as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree,  that  had  remained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  often  been  transplanted  into  different  soils, 
&c.,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit.  So,  if  there  were  a  particular 
family,  which,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  through  every  remove  to  in- 
mimerable  di^'erent  countries,  and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption, 
or  all  run  distracted,  or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an  evidence 
of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  that  race,  as  it 
would  be  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual, 
if  some  one  person  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  event  had  often 
appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject  of  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  without  fail. 

Here  may  be  observed  the  weakness  of  that  objection,  made  against  the 
validity  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin,  from  the  constancy  and 
universality  of  the  event,  that  Adam  sinned  in  one  instance,  without  a  fixed 
propensity.  Without  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence,  that  there  was  some 
cause  or  occasion  of  that  event ;  but  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  ^Jixed 
cause.  Propensity  is  a  stated^  continued  thing.  We  justly  argue,  that  a  stated 
effect  must  have  a  stated  cause  ;  and  truly  obser>'e,  that  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  tendency,  or  stated  preponderation  in  causes, no  other  way  than  by  obser\ing 
a  stated  pre>'alence  of  a  particular  kind  of  effect.  But  who  ever  argues  a 
fixed  propensity  from  a  single  event  ?  And  is  it  not  strange  arguing,  that  be- 
cause an  event  which  once  comes  to  pass,  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency, 
therefore  the  unfailing  constancy  of  an  event  is  an  evidence  of  no  such  thing  't 
But  because  Dr.  Taylor  makes  so  much  of  this  objection,  from  Adam's  sinning 
without  a  propensity,  I  shall  hereafter  consider  it  njore  particularly,  in  the  be- 
^ning  of  the  9th  Section  of  this  Chapter ;  where  will  also  be  considered  what 
is  oWected  from  the  fall  of  the  angels. 

Thus  a  propensity,  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind, 
eternally  to  ruin  themselvc^s  by  sin,  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and 
acknowledged  facts.  And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  this 
follow  from  facts  that  are  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but  the  things  he  asserts, 
the  expressions  and  words  which  he  uses,  do  plainly  imply  that  all  mankind 
have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a  propensity  that  is 
invincible^  or  a  tendency  which  really  amounts  to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing 
necessity.  There  is  a  plain  confession  of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143 : 
"  Man,  who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  water,  who  is  attended  with  so  many  sen-- 
sual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them."  And  again,  p.  228,  "  we  are  very 
apty  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceiveil,  and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily 
appetites."  If  we  are  very  apt  or  prone  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites, 
and  sinfully  to  indulge  them,  and  very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin, 
then  we  are  prone  to  sin  ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  is  sinfuL  In  the 
same  page  he  represents,  that  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this,  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law,  threatening  death  for 
every  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable^  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the 
lawgiver.  Which  implies,  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  as  to  an  escape  firom 
deadi,  the  punishment  of  sin,  by  any  other  means  than  God^s  mercy.    And  that 
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implies,  that  there  is  such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin,  that  it  is  hope- 
leas  that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it  But  he  speaks  of  it  elsewhere, 
over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible,  or  what  cannot  be  ;  as  in  tlie  words  which 
were  cited  in  the  last  Section,  from  his  note  on  Rom.  y.  20,  where  he  repeated^ 
ly  speaks  of  the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  eveiy  transgres^on,  as  what 
cannot  give  life  ;  and  represents  that "  if  Grod  offered  us  no  other  way  of  salTa* 
tion,  no  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  could  be  saved."  In  the  same 
place  he,  with  approbation,  dtes  Mr.  Locke's  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
Israelites,  he  sap,  "  all  endeavors  after  righteousness  were  lost  labor,  since  any 
one  slip  forfeited  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  expect  aught  bat  death." 
Our  author  speaks  of  it  as  impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience,  to 
give  life,  not  that  the  law  vxls  weak  in  itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our 
flesh.  Therefore  he  says,  he  conceives  the  Law  not  to  be  a  dispensation  suiioble 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  These  things  amount 
to  a  full  confession,  that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sin,  and  to  a  demerit  of,  and 
.  ]ust  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  by  sin,  is  universally  invincible,  or,  which  is  the 
I  same  thing,  amounts  to  absolute,  mvincible  necessity ;  which  surel]^  is  the  higfa- 
\  est  kmd  of  tendency  or  propensity ;  and  that  not  the  less  for  his  laying  Uiis 
propensity  to  our  infirmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  defect, 
rather  than  any  thing  positive :  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
divines,  that  all  sin  originally  comes  from  a  defective  or  privative  cause.  But 
sin  does  not  cease  to  be  sm,  or  a  thing  not  Justly  exposing  to  eternal  rain  (as 
implied  in  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  nor 
does  any  invmcible  propensity  to  sin,  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  sudi  demerit 
of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from  such  a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved,  does  not  consist  in 
any  particular  external  circumstances,  that  some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly 
tempting  or  influencing  their  minds ;  but  is  inherent,  and  is  seated  in  tliat  nature 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  thcrjr 
^,  and  still  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances  may  differ.  For  it  is 
implied  in  what  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  confe^ed,  that  the  same 
event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances,  that  any  of  mankind  ever  are,  or  can 
^be  under  in  the  world.  TnGod^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justified  ;  but  all 
are  sinners,  and  exposed  lo'^condemnatipn.  This  is  true  of  persons  of  all  con* 
stitutions,  capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and  educations ;  in  all  coun* 
tries,  climates,  nations  and  ages ;  and  through  all  the  mighty  changes  and 
revolutions,  which  have  come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  wbrtdCi 

We  have  the  same  evidence,  that  the  propensity  in  this  case  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  particular  circumstances,  as 
we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever  ;  which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  to  be 
the  same  in  all  changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge,  that  any  propensities,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  mankind,  are  such  as  are  seated  in  their  nature,  in  all  other  cases.  It 
is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  diqx)fia- 
tions  which  are  exercised  in  any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they 
•truly  belong  to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  in  mankind  in 
general,  through  all  countries,  nations,  and  ages,  and  in  all  conditions. 

If  any  should  say,  though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state 
of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all  mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  should  sin,  and  incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this 
tendency  does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple, person,  or  age ;  yet  it  may  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  co»- 
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^litulion  and  frame  of  Ihis  world,  into  which  men  are  bom ;  though  the  nature 
of  man  may  be  j^ood,  without  any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it ;  yet  the  nature 
and  imiversal  state  of  this  earthly  world  may  be  such  as  to  be  full  of  so  many 
and  strong  temptations  everywhere,  and  of  such  a  powerful  influence  on  such 
a  creature  as  man,  dwelling  in  so  infirm  a  body,  &c.,  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  may  be  a  strong  and  infallible  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  ihifigs,  to  the 
sin  and  eternal  ruin  of  ever}'  one  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all  avail  to  the  pur- 
pose of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controvers}'.  It  alters  net  the  case  as  to 
this  question,  whether  man  is  not  a  creature  that  in  his  present  state  is  depraved 
and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If  any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
proves  evil  in  its  proper  place,  or  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it  in 
the  miiverse,  it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  system  is  not  good,  which 
is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  sj-stem ;  and  those  inherent  qualities  of  that  part 
of  the  system,  which  are  not  good,  but  corrupt,  in  that  place,  are  justly  looked  ^ 
upon  as  evil  inherent  qualities.  That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  nature,  considered  together  with  its  proper  situation  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence,  whether  that  propensity  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  stone  to  be  heaNy ;  but  yet,  if  it  were  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a 
distance  from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  qualit}'.  But  seeing  a  stone  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tendency,  in  its  proper  place,. 
here  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
pensity belonging  to  its  nature  :  and  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  pro- 
per place,  then  it  is  a  good  quality  of  its  nature  ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quality.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  have 
a  universal,  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in  this  world,  where  God  has 
made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be  looked  \\\x>n  as  a  pernicious  tendency  be- 
longinir  to  their  nature.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  beings  not 
independent  and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency,  but  what  has  some 
dependence  on  other  bein2:s,  which  they  stand  in  some  connection  with,  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence  :  propensities  are  no  propensities,  any  otherwise,  than 
as  taken  with  their  objects.  Thus  it  is  ^^^th  the  tendencies  ob<5er%'ed  in  natural 
bodies,  such  as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  tlms  it  is  with  the- 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals  ;  and  thus  it  is  with  most 
of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  to  the  con- 
troversy concerninir  an  agreeableness  with  God's  moral  perfections  of  such  a 
disposal  of  things,  that  man  should  come  into  the  world  m  a  doj)raval,  ruined 
state,  by  a  propensity  to  sin  and  niin  ;  whether  Go<l  has  so  ordered  it,  that  this 
propensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone,  or  with  relation  to  its  situa- 
tion in  the  universe,  and  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  sjstem  to  which 
the  Creator  has  united  it ;  which  is  as  much  of  God's  ordering,  as  man's  nature 
iti-elf,  most  simply  considered. 

Dr.  Taylor  (p.  188,  189),  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to  solve  the 
difficulty  of  God  s  btfing  the  author  of  our  nature,  and  yet  that  our  nature  is 
polluted,  by  supposinij  that  God  makes  the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted 
body  (or  a  body  so  made,  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul),  he  crit^  out  of  it  as 
weak  and  insufficient,  and  too  grosf:  to  be  admitted,  "  For  (says  he),  who  infu- 
sed the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by  being  infused  into  the 
body,  who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its  pollution  1  And  who  created  the 
lK)dy,"  &c.     But  is  not  the  case  just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that 
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God  made  the  soul  pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending 
by  its  natural  state  in  which  it  is  made,  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to  have  such  an 
influence  upon  it,  that  it  shall  without  fail  be  polluted  with  sin,  and  etemalfy 
ruined  ?  Here,  may  not  I  also  cry  out,  on  as  ^ood  grounds  as  Dr.  Taylor,  Who 
placed  the  soul  here  in  this  world  1  And  if  me  world  be  polluted,  or  so  con> 
stituted  as  naturally  and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sin,  who  is  the  caus« 
of  this  pollution  ?     And  who  created  the  world  ? 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited.  Dr.  Taylor  so  insists  upon  it,  that  God  musi 
be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  if  he  has  infused  or  put  the  sou) 
into  a  body  that  tends  to  pollute  it ;  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  being  created  by  God,  in  such 
a  body  as  it  is,  and  in  such  a  world  as  it  is ;  in  a  place  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  where  he  says,  ^^  We  are  op/,  in  a  world  full  of  temp* 
tation,  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodilv  appetites."  And  if  so,  according  to  his 
way  of  reason,  God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be  drawn 
into  sin.  Again,  page  143,  we  have  these  words,  ^^  Who  drinketh  in  iniquity 
like  water  ?  Who  is  attended  with  so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to 
indulge  them  ?"  In  these  words  our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  thing 
that  he  cries  out  of  as  so  gross,  viz.,  the  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  has  made 
;it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it  These  sensual  appetites, 
which  incline  the  soul,  or  make  it  apt  to  a  sinful  indulgence^  are  either  from 
sthe  body  which  God  hath  made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  indulgence 
is  immediately  and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend  the 
matter  for  Dr.  Taylor. 

I  would  here  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  page  42, 5.,  that 
tliis  lower  world  where  we  dwell,  in  its  present  state, "  is  as  it  was,  when,  upon 
a  review,  God  pronounced  it,  and  all  its  furniture,  very  good.  And  that  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  of  the  most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants." 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  an  evasion  of  the  evidences  from  fact,  of 
the  universal,  infallible  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  sin  and  eternal  perdition, 
as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issue,  does  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in 
the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  earthly  world,  which  God  hath  made 
to  be  the  habitation  of  mankind. 


SECTION    III. 


That  Propensity,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  nature  ol  all  mankind,  must  be 
a  very  evil,  depraved  and  pernicious  Propensity;  making  it  manifest,  thattlie  soul 
of  man,  aa  it  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  lallen  and  rained  state  ;  which  is  the  other 
part  of  the  consequence,  drawn  from  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  first  Section. 

The  question  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  man's  nature 
is  not  depraved  and  ruined,  is  not,  whether  ho  is  not  inclined  to  perform  as 
many  good  deeds  as  bad  ones  ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  to,  in  the 
frame  of  his  heart,  and  state  of  his  nature,  a  state  of  innocence  and  rigJiieousness, 
and  favor  with  God  ;  or  a  state  of  sin,  guiltiness,  and  abhorrence  in  the  sig/U  of 
God.  Persevering  sinless  righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  alterna- 
tive, on  the  decision  of  which  depends  (as  is  confessed),  according  to  the  nature 
and  truth  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rule  of  right, 
.and  of  per£ect  justice,  man's  being  approved  and  accepted  of  his  Maker,  and 
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eternally  blessed  as  good ;  or  his  being  rejected,  thrown  away,  and  cursed  as 
bad.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  the  tendency  of  man's  lieart  and  na 
ture,  with  respect  to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  onler  to  de- 
termine whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  sound  or  ruined. 
If  such  be  man's  nature,  and  state  of  his  heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effec- 
tual propensity  to  the  latter  of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk 
of  the  innocent  mid  kind  actions,  even  of  criminals  themselves ,  surpassing  their 
crimes  in  numbers^  and  of  the  prevailing  innocence,  good  nature,  industry,  felt"  ^ 
city,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Let  never  so  many "" 
thousands  or  millions  of  acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c.,  be  supposed ;  yet,l^ 
the  supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil,  as  in  its 
dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs  all  effects  or  consequences  of  any 
supposed  good.  Surely  that  tendency,  which,  in  effect,  is  an  infallible  tendency 
to  eternal  destruction,  is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency ;  and 
that  nature  and  frame  of  mind,  which  implies  such  a  tendency,  must  be  an  infi- 
nitely ^3readful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind.  It  would  T)e7nuch  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of  nature  is  good,  or  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of 
men's  doing  more  honesi  and  kind  things  than  evil  ones ;  than  to  say,  the  state 
of  that  ship  is  good  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in,  that  is  such  as  cannot  hold 
together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  infallibly  founder  and  sink  by  the  way ; 
under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  go  great  part  of  the  way  before  it  sinks,  or 
that  it  will  proceed  and  sail  above  water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  sinking  : 
or  to  pronounce  that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  plain  and  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  dangerous,  and  certainly 
fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that  a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  in- 
flexible inclination  to  travel  in  such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath  and  curse  (which  \ 
has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  cala^  i 
mitous  and  sorroirful,  ending  in  great  natural  evil,  but  as  it  is  odiofjs  and  dc- 
testable  :  for  by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil,  by  which  the  subject  ; 
becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable,  as  such,  to  be  condemned,  and  / 
utterly  rejected,  and  cursed  by  him.     This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state ' 
which  it  i;as  l)een  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  inoral  sense, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God,  w^hich  is  the  rule  of 
moral  rectitude  and  goodness.     That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to  that  which 
the  moral  law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that  which  the  moral  law 
utterly  forbids,  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject  for,  is  doubtless  a  corrupt  ten- 
flency,  in  a  moral  sense. 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious,  and  also  pernicious,  fatal  and  destruc- 
tive, in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  that  which  implies  man's  eter- 
nal ruin  ;  it  shows  that  man,  as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  and  undone 
state,  in  the  highest  sense.  And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the 
world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  exposedness 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state,  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  by  nature  in  a  state  of  favor  with 
G6d. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men's  good  deeds  exceeding  their 
bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  p^ood  that  is  in  men  is  more  than  counten'ails  the 
evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denominated  evil ;  all  persons  and  things  being 
most  properly  denominated  from  that  which  prevails,  and  has  the  ascendant  in 
them,  I  would  say  further,  that, 

I  presume  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  there  is  in  man's  nature  a  tendency  to 
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guilt  and  ill  desert,  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and  merit ;  or  a  propeasit^ 
to  that  sin,  the  evil  and  demerit  of  which  is  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit 
that  is  in  him,  or  in  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  performs,  are  as  nothing  to 
it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what  is  evident  of  the 
infinite  heinousness  of  sin  against  God,  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  heinous- 
ness  of  this  must  rise  in  some  proportion  to  the  obligation  wc  are  under  to  re- 
gard the  Divine  Being ;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his  worthiness 
of  regard  ;  which  doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond  the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.  But  the  merit  of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite. 
The  merit  of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  diminished, 
in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict  justice  to  pay  him  that 
respect.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  paying  a  debt  we  owe,  anil  by  the  highest 
possible  obligations  in  strict  justice  arc  obliged  to  pay,  but  there  is  great  deme^ 
rit  in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these  there  is  an  infinite  de- 
merit in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  therefore  immensely  outweigh  all  the 
merit  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think,  is  capable  of  full  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  argument,  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated.  But  I  shall  omit  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  e^-idence  of  this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things, 
as  I  study  brevity,  and  lest  any  should  cry  out,  Mefaphi/sicfi !  as  the  manner  of 
some  is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  any  tenet  they  are  fond  of,  with 
a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things.  And  this  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  the  point  asserted,  namely,  that  he  who 
commits  any  one  sin,  has  guilt  and  ill  desert,  which  is  so  ereat,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  m  his  whole  life,  Ls 
as  nothing  to  it ;  I  say  this  point  is  not  only  evident  by  metapki/sics^  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shown  to  he  fad,  with  respect  to  God's 
own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towards  mankind ;  as  particularly  by  this, 
that  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man  performs,  yet  if  he  trespasses 
in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any  the  least  sin,  he,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
so  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin,  is  ex- 
posed to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favor  with  God,  and  subjected  to  his  c^rse,  to  be 
utteriy  and  eternally  destroyed.  This  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  the 
doctrine  which  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  teaches.  But  how  can  it  be  agreejible 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  right- 
eousness, thus  to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he  should 
perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous  acts,  to  countervail  the 
evil  of  that  sin  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  deme- 
rit of  thiniT;s,  thus  wholly  to  cast  off  the  deficient  creature,  without  any  regard 
to  the  merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the  case,  that  the  valut 
and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
least  sin  ?  If  it  were  not  so,  one  would  think,  that  however  the  offending  per- 
son might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet,  seeing  there  is  so  much  virtue  to 
lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  should  find  some  favor,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected,  and  made 
the  suljject  of  perfect  antl  eternal  destruction ;  and  thus  no  account  at  all  be 
made  of  all  his  virtue,  so  much  as  to  procure  him  the  least  relief  or  hope.  How 
can  such  a  constitution  represent  sin  in  its  proper  colors,  and  accouling  to  its 
true  nature  and  desert  (as  Dr.  Taylor  says  it  does),  unless  this  be  its  true  nature, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly  swallows  up  all  the 
value  of  the  sinner's  supposed  good  deeds,  let  them  be  ever  so  many.    So  that  this 
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matter  is  not  left  to  our  metaphysics  or  philosophy ;  the  great  Lawgiver,  and 
infallible  Judge  of  the  universe,  has  clearly  decided  it,  in  Uie  revelation  he  has 
made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justice,  and  the  nature  of  things,  m 
his  revealed  law,  or  rule  of  riglgeousness. 

He  that  in  any  respect  or  degree  is  a  transgressor  of  God's  law,  is  a  wicked 
man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteem- 
ed nothing,  having  no  account  made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wick- 
edness. And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  to  be  treated  as 
worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and  cursed  forever ;  and  must  be  so,  imless 
grace  interposes,  to  cover  his  transgression.  But  men  are  really,  in  themselves, 
what  they  are  in  the  eye  of  (he  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon,  and  treated  by  infinite  and  unmented 
mercy. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  all  mankind  have  an  infallibly  effectual 
propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the 
good  that  can  be  in  them  ',  and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  it  is,  their  beinff  m  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judge,  whether  such  a  disposition  be  not 
in  the  eye  of  truth  a  depraved  disposition. 

Agreeably  to  these  things,  the  Scripture  represents  all  mankind,  not  only  as 
having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  which  they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to 
countervail.  Such  is  the  representation  we  have  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  to  the  end. 
There,  on  Peter's  inquiring.  How  often  his  brother  should  trespass  against  him, 
and  he  forgive  him,  whether  until  seven  times  ;  Christ  replies,  I  say  not  unto 
thecy  until  seven  times ,  but  until  seventy  times  seven;  apparently  meaning, 
that  he  should  esteem  no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  of 
injury  it  is  possible  our  neighbor  should  be  guilty  of  towards  us,  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  given  in  the  parable  there  following,  that, 
if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  favor  with  God,  he  must  pardon  that  guilt  and 
injury  towards  his  majesty,  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  inju- 
ries that  ever  men  are  guilty  of  one  towards  another,  yea,  than  tlie  sum  of  all 
their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever  so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that 
the  latter  would  be  but  as  a  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  im- 
mense debt  we  owe  to  God,  and  have  nothing  to  pay ;  which  implies,  that  we 
have  no  merit  to  countenail  any  part  of  our  guilt.  And  this  mast  be,  because 
if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in  us,  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  nothing  to  it.  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Peter's  case  in 
particular,  but  that  of  all  who  then  were,  or  ever  should  be,  Christ's  disciples. 
It  appears  by  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do,  if  ye^froia  your  hearts y  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trcs» 
passes. 

Therefore  how  al>surd  must  it  l)e  for  Christians  to  object  against  the  depravity 
of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  of  innocent  and  kind  actions,  than  of  crimes ; 
and  to  talk  of  a  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature,  industry  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Infinitely  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  in- 
sist that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad  ser\Jint,  Iwcause  though  some- 
times he  contemned  and  affronted  his  master  to  a  great  degree,  yet  he  did  not 
spit  in  his  master's  face  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service ;  or,  than  it 
would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to  him,  because,  although  she 
committed  adultery y  and  that  with  the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she 
did  not  do  this  so  often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife.    These  notions  would  be 
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absurd,  because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  by  many  honest 
actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince ;  there  being  a  vast  disproportion 
between  the  merit  of  the  one,  and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other ;  but  in  no  measure 
•so  great,  nay  infinitely  less,  than  that  between  t\^  demerit  of  our  offences  against 
God,  and  the  value  of  our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  argument ;  having  shown  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I  laid  down,  at  first,  and  proved  its  conse- 
quence. iSut  there  are  many  other  things,  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency 
or  disposition  in  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  Sectitms^^ 


SECTION  IV. 


The  depravity  of  Nature  apnears  by  a  propensity  in  all  to  Sin  immediately,  as  soon  as 
ihey  are  capnble  of  it,  and  to  Sin  continually  and  progressively ;  4i(id  also  by  the 
remains  of  Sin  in  the  best  of  Men. 

The  great  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  that  they  univer- 
sally commit  sin,  who  spend  any  long  time  in  the  world,  but  in  that  men  are 
naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that  none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressing 
God's  law,  and  so  of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it. 

The  Scriptures  are  so  very  express  in  it,  that  all.mankind,  dl^^eskc0  the, 
9iinrJflj^vory  pan  li«i.r^g^  qre  guilty  of  s^n  *  that  it  must  atleast  beunderstood, 
every  one  that  is  come  to  be  capaUe'of  being  active  in  duty  to  Grod,  or  sin 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  sin.  There  are  multitudes  in  the  world  who  have  but 
very  lately  bemin  to  exert  their  faculties,  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  are  but  just 
entered  on  their  state  of  trial,  as  acting  for  themselves.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands constantly  in  the  world,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day 
since  they  have  arrived  to  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  from  their  birth  to 
twenty  years  of  ace.  And  if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature 
to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to  speedy  transgression,  and  the}' 
have  no  guilt  previous  to  their  personal  sinning,  what  should  hinder,  but  that 
there  might  always  be  a  great  number  of  such  as  act  for  themselves  on  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  are  answerable  for  themselves  to  God,  who  have  hith- 
erto kept  themselves  free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  God's  law,  and 
so  are  righteous  in  God's  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  and  if  they 
should  be  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  longer  trial  (as  great  numbers 
die  at  all  periods  of  life)  would  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?  And  how 
then  can  it  be  true,  that  in  God^s  sight  no  man  limng  can  he  justijiedy  that  no 
man  can  he  just  mith  God,  and  that  hy  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  bejuS' 
tifiedy  hecause  hy  the  law  is  the  knoidedge  of  Sin  ?  And  what  should  hinder  but 
that  there  may  always  be  many  in  the  world,  who  are  capable  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  counsel,  and  of  prayer  to  God,  for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word  to 
repentance  and  to  seek  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  forgive  others 
their  injuries,  because  they  need  that  God  should  forgive  them,  would  not  be 
proper  ;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs 
all  his  followers  to  pray,  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  as  they  forgive 
those  that  trespass  against  them  1 

If  there  are  any  m  the  world,  though  but  lately  become  capable  of  acting 
for  themselves,  as  subjects  of  the  law  of  God,  who  are  perfectly  free  from  sin. 
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such  arc  most  likely  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  who 
ffive  them  tlie  most  pious  education,  and  set  them  the  best  examples ;  and  there* 
tore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  found  in  any  part  or  age  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  primitive  Christian  church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  (the  age  of 
the  church's  greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  establislted, 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be  born,  and  educated 
by  those  primitive  Christians.  It  was  in  that  age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that 
age,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christians  that 
then  were.  But  if  there  was  then  a  number  of  them  come  to  understanding, 
who  were  perfectly  free  from  sin,  why  does  he  write  as  he  does  ?  1  John  i.  8 — 
10,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 

If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things ;  and  that  it  sup- 
poses a  greater  niceness  and  exactness  than  isobser^-ed  in  Scripture  representations 
and  expressions,  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immediately  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it.  To  this  I  would  say,  that  I  think  the  argu- 
ments used  are  tnily  solid,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  either  that  men  are 
bom  guilty,  and  so  are  chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  them- 
selves, or  else  commit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  time  intervening,  after 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  their  obligation  to  God,  and  reflecting  on 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  Scripture  clearly  (letermines,  there  is  not  one  such 
person  in  the  world,  free  from  sin.  But  whether  this  be  a  straining  things  up 
to  too  great  an  exactness,  or  not ;  yet  I  suppose,  none  that  do  not  entirely  set 
aside  the  sense  of  such  Scriptures  as  have  been  mentioned,  nnd  deny  those  prop- 
ositions which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  allows  to  be  contained  in  some  of  them,  will 
deny  they  prove,  that  no  considerable  time  passes  after  men  are  capable  of  acting- 
for  themselves,  as  the  subjects  of  God's  law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin  ;  be- 
cause if  the  time  were  considerable,  it  would  be  great  enotigh  to  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such  universal  propositions,  as,  hi  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified,  &c.  And  if  this  be  allowetl,  that  men  are  so 
prone  to  sin,  that  in  fact  all  mankind  do  sin,  as  it  were,  immediately,  after  they 
come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin  so  soon,  that  no  ccmsiderable  /ime  passes 
before  they  run  into  transgression  against  God  ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument.  If  the  time  of  freedom  from  sin  be  so  small,  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  forementioned  universal  propositions  of  Scripture, 
it  is  also  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present  argument. 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears  in 
this,  that  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to  be  continually  sinning  against  God. 
What  has  been  o])scrved  above,  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition 
of  nature,  which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a  pro- 
pensity to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  continual  sinning,  is  nothing  but 
a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued.  Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of 
nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon  as  ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to 
sin,  without  sufferinjj:  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin.  And  therefore, 
if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undiminished,  there  will  be  an  equal  tendency 
to  immediate  sinning  again,  without  any  considerable  time  passing.  And  so 
the  same  will  always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  little  time 
passing  without  sin  afterwards,  as  at  first.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given 
why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  first,  is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that 
it  will  not  suffer  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin  ;  and  thmbre,  the 
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same  disposition  being  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  some  new  restraint, 
or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the  same  ciFect  And  though 
it  is  true,  the  propensity  may  be  diminished,  or  have  restraints  laid  upon  it,  by 
gracious  disposals  of  Providence,  or  merciful  influences  of  God's  spirit ;  yet 
this  is  not  owing  to  nature.  That  strong  propensity  of  nature,  by  which  men 
are  so  prone  to  immediate  sinning  at  first,  has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  dimi- 
«nution ;  but  rather  to  an  increase ;  as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition, in  repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more  ;  agree- 
able to  that  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  p.  2i28,  "  We  are  apt  to  be  drawn 
into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we  are  under  the  government  of 
these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  exceeding  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover 
ourselves,  by  the  mere  force  of  reason."  The  increase  of  strength  of  disposi- 
tion in  such  a  case,  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of  its  tendency  to 
descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its  motion  is  continued.  Not  only  a 
1 1  constant  £ommi^ion  of  sin,  but  a  constant  increase  inlhfi  h^lbits  and  practice  of 
i  wickedness,  is  the  tj[ue  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  mirestrained  by 
divine  grace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature  of  a  heavy  Ixxly,  if  obstacles 
are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall  with  a  continued  motion,  but  with  a  constantly 
increasing  motion.  And  we  see,  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  natural  depravity,  in  most  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  restni'mts  they 
nave.  Dispositions  to  evil  are  commonly  much  stronger  in  adult  persons,  than 
in  children,  when  they  first  begin  to  act  m  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents  it,  p.  69,  "  A  thing  of  an 
odious  and  destructive  nature,  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  infi- 
nitely hateful  to  God ;"  then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin, 
must  be  a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  perniciousness  of 
an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect  it  naturally  tends  to,  the  pro- 
pensity of  man's  nature  must  be  evil  indeed  ;  for  the  soul  being  immortal,  Dr. 
Taylor  acknowledges,  p.  94,  S^  it  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed  above, 
that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two  things ;  either  to  an  in- 
crease of  wickeilness  without  end,  or  till  wickedness  comedo  be  so  great,  that 
the  capacity  of  his  nature  will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  iJEhis  being  what  his 
wickedness  will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace  does  not  pre- 
vent, it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which  man's  natural  corruption 
tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper  soil,  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a 
great  tree. 

Again,  that  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  on  eartli, 
makes  it  evident,  that  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A 
remaining  depravity  of  heart  in  the  greatest  saints,  may  be  argued  from  the  sins 
of  most  of  those  who  are  set  forth  m  Scripture  as  the  most  eminent  instances 
and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  ;  and  is  also  manifest  from  this,  that  the 
Scripture  represents  all  God's  children  as  standing  in  need  of  chastisement. 
Heb.  xii.  6—8,  "  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth  ;  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  What  son  is  he,  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  J  If  ye  are  without  chastisement,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons."  But 
?this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  places  ;  as  in  that  forementioned, 
Eccles.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and 
sirmeth  not."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  no  man  on  earth,  that  is  so 
just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  righteousness,  as  not  to  commit  any 
sin.  Yea,  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  all  Christians  as  often  sinning,  or  com- 
mitting many  sins  ;  even  in  that  primitive  ajje  of  tiie  Christian  church,  an  age 
Jistinguisbed  from  all  others  by  eminent  attamments  in  holiness  ;  James  iii.  2, 
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"  In  many  thin^  we  all  offend.'*  And  that  there  is  pollution  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  as  the  remainder  of  moral  filth  that  was  there  antecedent  to  all  attempts  or 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared,  in  Prov.  xx.  9,  "  Who  can  say, 
I  have  made  ray  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ?" 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free  from  sinful 
propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder,  but  that  many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  by 
nature,  miglil  |>erfectly  avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  mL>n  af\er  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good  practice,  attained 
those  positive  habits  of  virtue,  whereby  they  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
sin,  than  tliey  were  naturally ;  which  this  writer  supposes  to  be  the  case  with 
many  good  men.  But  since  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  best  men  in  the 
world  do  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pollution  of  heart,  this  makes  it 
abundantly  evident,  that  men,  when  they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  na- 
ture, without  any  of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity ;  yea, 
must  have  great  corruption  of  nature. 


SECTION    V. 


The  depravity  of  Nature  appears,  in  that  the  general  Consequence  of  the  State  and 
Tendency  of  Muii^s  Nature  is  a  much  greater  Degree  of  Sin,  than  RighteousnesB ; 
not  only  with  respect  to  Value  and  Demerit,  but  Matter  and  Quantity. 

I  HAVE  before  shown,  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  that 
sin,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  immensely  outweighs  all  the  value  and 
merit  of  any  supposed  good,  that  may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now 
proceed  to  say  further,  that  such  is  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  that  it 
tends  to  this  lamentable  effect;  that  there  should  at  all  times,  through  the 
course  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  sin  than  righteousness,  not  only  as  to 
weight  and  ra/we,  but  as  to  matter  and  measure  ;  more  disagreement  of  heart 
and  practice  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than 
agreement  and  conformity. 

The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  it :  it  is  the 
measure  of  virtue  and  sin :  so  much  agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so 
much  is  there  of  rectitude,  righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more ;  and  so 
much  disagreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  there. 

Having  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  observed. 

I.  The  decrree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  light  is  to  be  determined, 
not  only  by  the  dej^ree  of  distance  from  it  in  excess^  but  also  in  defect ;  or  in 
other  words,  not  only  in  positive  transgression,  or  doing  what  is  forbidden^  but 
also  in  withholding  wliat  is  required.  The  Divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  pro- 
hibit the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a  sinful  breach 
of  his  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and  curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the 
day  of  judi^ment,  as  described  Matth.  xxv.,  the  wicked  are  condemned  as 
cumed  to  everlasting  fire,  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission  :  Iwas  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  &c.  And  the  case  is  thus,  not  only  when  the  defect 
LS  in  word  or  behavior,  but  in  the  inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1 
Cor.  xvi.  22,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Mar  anal  ha."  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  the 
wicked  (Matth.  xxv.  41,  46),  says,  p.  159,  **It  was  manifestly  for  want  of 
benevolence,  love  and  compassion  to  their  fellow  creatures,  tluit  they  were 
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condemned."  And^jdsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  of 
God  extends  to  th^[laient  prindfleshi  sin  to  forbid  them,  and  to  condemn  to 
eternal  destruction  ior  them.  Andu  so,  it  doubtless  also  extends  to  the  inward 
principles  of  holiness,  to  require  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condemn  for  the 
want  of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God,  required  in  his  law,  is  love  to  God;  takii^ 
love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our  hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem, 
honor,  benevolence,  gratitude,  complacence,  &c  This  is  not  only  very  plain  hy 
the  Scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself.  The  sum  of  what  the  law  of  God  requires, 
is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law :  no  law  can  require  more  than  that  it 
be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  obedience  to  God  is  nothing,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  (lod :  without  the  heart,  man's 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a  wooden  image, 
have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  either  sin  or  righteousness.  It  must  therefore 
needs  be  so,  that  love  to  God,  or  the  respect  of  tlie  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of 
the  duty  required  towards  God  in  his  law. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whosoever  withholds  more 
of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from  God,  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  affords, 
has  more  sin  than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love,  than 
passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite ;  but  also  he  that  does  not  love  God 
half  so  much  as  he  ought,  or  has  reason  to  do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  right 
imputed  to  him ;  acconiing  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  reason,  he  has 
more  irregularity  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love.  The  sinful  dis- 
respect or  unrc»spectfulness  of  his  heart  to  God,  is  greater  than  his  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
mankind,  but  what  would  be  ashamed  to  say,  and  prol'ess  before  Goti  or  men,  that 
he  loves  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of 
that  esteem,  honor  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be  altogether  be- 
coming him ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what  great  manifestations  he  has 
made  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives 
from  him  ?  And  if  few  or  none  of  the  Ij^t  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  generality  of  mankind  be  ? 

The  chief  ami  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
requires  us  "  to  love  th^  Lord  our  God  teiih  all  our  hearts,  and  vnth  alloursouisy 
with  all  our  strength,  and  all  our  mind  /'  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within 
us,  or  to  the  utmost  capacity  of,  our  nature ;  all  that  belongs  to,  or  is  compre- 
hended iirithin  the  utmost  extent  or  capacity  of  our  heart  and  soul,  and  mind 
and  strength,  is  required.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely  greater  love, 
than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him :  he  is  worthy  of  love  equal  to  his 
perfections,  which  are  infinite  :  God  loves  himself  with  no  greater  love  than  he 
IS  worthy  of,  when  he  loves  himself  infinitely ;  but  we  can  give  God  no  more 
than  we  have.  Therefore,  if  we  give  him  so  much,  if  we  love  him  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused ;  but  when  what  is  pro- 
posed, is  only  that  we  should  love  him  as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow,  this 
excuse  of  want  of  capacity  ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are 
doubtless  obliged  to  love  God  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possible  for  us,  with  such 
faculties,  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to  know  God,  as  we  have. 
And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this  great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love 
to  God  should  be  so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the 
soul,  and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of  action  that 
are  in  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy,  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man's  capacity,  as  to 
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love  to  God ;  yet  in  general  we  may  determine,  that  his  capacit}'  of  love  is  co- 
extended  with  his  capacity  of  knowledge ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
opens  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  though  we  cannot 
have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God's  infinite  excellency  ;(jet  the 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding  is  very  mreat,  and  may  be  extended  fai^ 
It  is  needless  to  dispute,  how  far  man's  knowktlge  may  be  said  to  be  strict]^ 
comprehensive  of  things  that  are  veiy  great,  as  oi  the  extent  of  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  or  of  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  of  such  a  great 
number,  as  of  the  many  millions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  word  comprehensive 
seems  to  be  ambiguous.  But  doubtless  we  are  capable  of  some  proper  positive 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these  things,  in  comparison  of  other  things 
that  we  know,  as  unspeakably  exceeding  them.  We  are  capable  of  some  clear 
understanding  of  the  greatness  or  considerableness  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  of  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
family.  We  can  positively  understand  that  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is 
vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  mountain.  And  can  have  some  good 
positive  appreheasion  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  so  ^ealjy_exceeding  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it^So  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  of  the  gieStness,  glory  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  him,  from  the  mani&stations  which 
God  has  made  of  himself  to  mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expression  above 
that  of  the  most  excellent  human  friend,  or  earthly  objedJTl  And  so  we  are  : 
capable  of  an  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  proportionable,  and  as  ' 
much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  creature. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how  vastly  the  generality 
of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with  respect  to  love  to  God ;  yea,  how  far 
they  are  from  coming  halfway  to  that  height  of  love,  wliich  is  agreeable  to  the 
rule  of  right.  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and  delight  in 
him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things  forementioned,  they  would 
exceed  our  regard  to  other  things  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and 
would  swallow  up  all  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceed- 
ing far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of  being  influencinl 
and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love  as  this ! 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God,  with  respect  to  that  one  kind  of  exercise 
of  it,  namely,  gratitude^  how  far  indeed  do  the  generality  of  mankind  come 
short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this !  If  we  consider  how  various,  in- 
numerable, and  vast  the  benefits  are  we  receive  from  God,  and  how  infinitely 
great  and  wonderful  that  grace  of  his  is,  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them 
that  live  under  the  gaspel,  in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procurwl  by  God's 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners ;  and  also  how  unworthy  we  are 
all,  desening  (as  Dr.  Taylor  confesses)  eternal  perdition  under  God's  wrath  and 
curse ;  how  great  is  the  gratitude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  so  many  and  great  benefits,  and  have  such  grace  towards  poor,  sinful,  lost 
mankind  set  Ixifore  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  being  carried  through  those  pains  by  a  love  stronc;er  than  death, 
a  love  that  conquered  those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  height,  passes  knowledge  ?  But  oh  !  W'hat  poor  returns!  How 
little  the  gratitude !  How  low,  how  cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best, 
compared  with  the  obligation !  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  generality  ?     Or  rather,  who  can  express  the  ingratitude  ? 

If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  part  part  of  them  that  are  called  Christians, 
were  no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  were  not  governed  by  principles 
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opposite  to  hiin  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some  real  love  and  gratitude ;  yet  it 
their  love  falls  vastly  short  of  the  obligation  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty 
of  shameful  and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  from  the 
most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought  mto  very  opulent,  honorable,  and  happy 
circumstances,  by  a  benefactor  of  excellent  character ;  and  yet  expresses  no 
more  gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  "would  be  requisite  for  some  kindness 
comparatively  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  imputation  of  vile 
unthankfulness,  and  of  much  more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have 
no  ill  will  to  his  benefactor,  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  contrary  to  thank- 
fulness and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him  is  his  defect,  whereby  he  fells 
so  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  Tumbull  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the  affections  naturally  in 
man  are  well  proportioned ;  and  often  puts  a  question  to  this  purpose :  How 
man's  nature  could  have  been  better  constituted  in  this  respect  1  How  the  af- 
fections of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  ?  I  will  now  mention 
one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned  : 

Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a  disposition  to  grati- 
tude to  God  for  his  goodness j  in  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards 
men  for  tlieir  injuries.  When  I  say  in  proportion,  I  mean  considering  the  great- 
ness and  number  of  favors  and  injuries,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  one  and 
the  other  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by  the  former,  and  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  latter.  Is  there  not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  in- 
equality in  the  dispositions  to  these  two  kmds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  of 
both  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?  How  ready  is  resent- 
ment for  injuries  received  from  men  !  And  how  easily  is  It  raised  in  most,  at 
least  to  an  equality  with  the  desert !  And  is  it  so  with  resi)ect  to  gratitude  for 
benefits  received  from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?  Dr.  Turnbull  pleads 
for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as  being  good  and  useful ;  but 
surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we  were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and 
useful  as  the  other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duty  with  respect  to  love 
to  God,  \rill  further  appear,  if  we  consider  that  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  love 
him  with  a  love  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received ;  but  true  love  to  God  prima- 
.  rily  consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  The  tendency 
j  of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing  as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  nature.  And 
'  if  we  regard  the  Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this  account ;  and  not  primarily  because 
he  has  promoted  our  interest.  If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he 
is  infinitely  lovely  on  that  account,  or  in  other  words,  infinitely  worthy  to  be 
loved.  And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be  loved  for  this,  then  he  ought  to  be 
loved  for  this.  And  it  is  manifest  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  him,  if  he  be 
not  loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  if  we  love  him  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  terminated  on  him,  but  on  something 
else,  as  its  ultunate  object.  That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  im- 
plies no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  cx)nsidered,  but  only  on  the  account 
of  something  foreign.  Our  esteem  of  God  is  fundamentally  defective,  if  it  be 
not  primarily  for  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  him  in  any  respect  If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
is,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  him  not  at  all ;  if  we 
seem  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but  to  something  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  for  hinufelf,  from  his  own 
opportunities  of  observation  and  information  concerning  mankind,  how  little 
there  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to  God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world. 
How  verv  little  indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse,  which 
perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern  mankind,  and  keep  the  world,  through  all 
nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agitation  and  commotion !  This  is  an  evidence 
of  a  horrid  contempt  of  God,  reigning  in  the  world  of  mankind.  It  would 
justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance  of  disrespect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if 
one  of  his  subjects,  when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his 
meanest  slave.  But  in  setting  the  Infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects  and 
enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between  which  and  him  there 
is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  between  the  highest  earthly  potentate,  and 
the  most  abject  of  mortals.  Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilt}- 
of  towards  God,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
would  be  accounted  the  most  vile,  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  fellow  creature 
of  distinguished  dignity.  Particularly  men's  treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes 
of  himself  to  them  as  their  Friend,  their  Father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  por- 
tion ;  their  treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable  love, 
and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended  with  earnest  repeated 
calls,  counsels,  expostulations  and  entreaties,  as  also  of  the  most  dreadful  threat- 
enings  of  his  eternal  displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  I  finish  this  Section,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  in  reply  to  an 
objection,  some  may  be  ready  to  make  against  the  force  of  that  argument,  which 
has  been  used  to  prove  that  men  in  general  have  more  sin  than  righteousness, 
namely,  that  they  do  not  come  half  way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which 
becomes  them,  and  is  their  duty. 

The  objection  is  this :  that  the  argument  seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that 
it  will  prove,  that  even  good  men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness,  which 
also  has  been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  sin  is  the 
prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  which  has  the 
predominancy  in  the  heart  and  practice  of  the  truly  pious,  which  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

1  answer,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  consisting  in  defect  of 
required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness  in  good  men  in  this  world ;  yet  it 
will  not  follow  that  sin  has  the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for 
two  reasons. 

I.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  so 
much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love ;  or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God 
more  than  the  world,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and 
yet  may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  need  not 
be  esteemed  a  paradox :  a  person  may  love  a  father,  or  some  great  friend  and 
benefactor,  of  a  very  excellent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thou- 
sand times  less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten  times 
less  than  he  ouiiht ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things  considered,  with  a  deficien- 
cy in  respect  and  gratitude,  that  is  verj'  unbecoming  and  hateful.  If  love  to 
God  prevails  above  the  love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
affections,  or  positive  principles  of  sin  ;  by  which  principles  it  is,  that  sin  has  a 
positive  power  and  influence.  For  evil  affections  radically  consist  in  inordinate 
love  to  other  things  besides  God ;  and  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.  The  predominance  of  the  love  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  nature  of  the  object  loved,  and  the 
nature  of  the  principle  of  true  bve,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.    The  ob- 
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ject  is  one  of  supreme  loveliness ;  immensely  above  all  other  objects  in  ipvorthi- 
ness  of  regard ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  excellency,  that  he  is  Ood,  and 
worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored  as  God ;  and  he  that  truly  loves  CJod,  loves 
him  as  God :  true  love  acknowledges  him  to  be  God,  or  to  be  divinely  and 
supremely  excellent ;  and  must  arise  from  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect ;  and  though  the  sense  and  view 
of  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  love  that  arises  from  it  in  like  manner  im- 
perfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  realizing  view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must 
cause  the  heart  to  respect  God  above  all. 

2.  Another  reason,  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains  the  dominion  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises 
of  that  covenant,  on  which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage 
God's  strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against  the  enemy, 
that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  faith.  Holiness  in  the  Chr^ 
tian,  or  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintain^,  as  it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author 
and  finisher ;  and  derives  strength  and  efficacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and 
by  this  means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says,  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
comes the  toorld^  even  our  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  him  who  has  promised, 
never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people,  and  not  to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to  be  tempted  above  their  ability,  and  that  his  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  that  his  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness, and  that  where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day 
of  Christ 


SECTION   VI. 


The  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency,  in  its  present  State,  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  Fdly  and  Stupidity  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears,  that  man's  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  apparent  proneness 
to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottisnness  in  those  things  wherein  his  duty  and 
main  interest  are  chiefly  concerned. 

I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz.,  men's  proneness  to  idolatry  ;  and  so  gen- 
eral and  great  a  disregard  of  eternal  things,  as  appears  in  them  that  live  under 
the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  manifest,  that  man's  nature  in  its  present  state  is  attended  with  a  great 
propensity  to  forsake  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
fall  into  the  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  known 
fact,  on  abundant  trial :  inasmuch  as  the  world  of  mankind  in  general  (except- 
ing one  small  people,  miraculously  delivered  and  preser\'ed)  through  all  nations, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry,  without  the  least 
appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself  from  so  great  blindness,  or  re- 
turning from  its  brutish  principles  and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,. it  should  be  inquired  what  the  event  has  been,  where 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least 
opposition  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  in  exempt  places, 
where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  God  have  interposed,  and  extraordinary 
means  have  been  used  to  stem  the  current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and 
virtue.     As  to  the  means  by  which  God's  people  of  old,  in  the  line  of  Abraham, 
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were  tielivered  and  presenTd  from  idolatry ^  they  W€re  mimeulous,  and  of  mere  • 

grace  :  notwithstanding  whicljj  they  were  often  relapsing  into  the  notious  and 
ways  of  the  heathen ;  and  when  they  htd  backslidden,  never  were  recovered,  •! 
but  by  divine  gracious  interposition.     And  as  to  the  means  by  which  tnany  f 
Gentile  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gospel,  thtiy  are  suen ;] 
^  have  been  wholly  owin^  to  most  wonderful,  miraculous,  and  intinite  grace- 
God  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advan- 
tages than  they  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness;  as  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  lon^  a  time,  bestow^  greater  advantages*  • 

Dr*  Taylor  himself  observes  {Key^  p-  1),  *'  That  in  about  lour  hundietl 
jeaji5  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry,'*  Andv 
thus  it  was  every\vhere  through  the  worldi  excepting  among  that  people  that. 
w»s  saved  and  preserved  by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  \  aricty  oi, 
cotintries^  nations,  and  elimates,  great  enough  ;  and  through  excessive  changes,- 
rerolutions,  and  ts^es,  nitmermts  enough^  to  be  a  ^iufficient  trial  of  what  man- 
kind are  prone  to,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  sutBcient  trial* 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols,  is  an  evidence  of  the  most 
astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's  own  testimony,  Jer.  ii.  12,  Yd  :  "  Be* 
astonishes!,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  veiy  deso-^ 
late,  saith  the  Lord :  for  my  people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have 
fon§aken  nie,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  themselves' 
ckieriis,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water,^'  And  that  mankind  in  gen- 
eral did  thus,  so  soon  after  the  floods  w^as  from  the  evil  propensity  of  their  hearts, 
and  because  theif  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  ii,  2S,  And  the  universality  of  the  etieet  shows  that  the  cause  M'as  uni- 
versal, and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  one,  or 
only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  something  belonging  to  that  nature  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  and  that  remains  the  same  through  all  ages*  And  what 
other  cause  could  this  great  effect  possibly  arise  from,  hut  a  depraved  disposi- 
tion, njitural  to  all  mankind  ?  It  could  not  arise  from  want  of  a  sufficient  capa- 
city or  means  of  knowlege.  This  is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr. 
TurnbiUI  (CVimfii^Ti  PAfcop/iy,  p,  21)  says  as  follows;  "The  existence  of 
one  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  gootl  mind,  tlie  author,  creator,  upholder,  and 
governor  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  that  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will  but 
Uiink"  And  (ibid,  p*  245),  *^  Moral  knowledge,  w^hich  is  the  most  important 
of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by  all  men,'-  And  again  (ibid,  p. 
292),  **  Every  man  by  himself,  if  he  vtrould  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  about  hira>  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own 
frame,  might  make  veiy  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and 

Klnessof  Gofl  This  all  mt^n-,  generally  speaking,  might  do,  with  very  little 
Bistance  j  (m  ihey  have  all  sulficient  abihtie^  for  ihus  employing  their  minds^ 
and  have  all  sufficient  tirae  ibrit*^'  Mn  Ix)ckesays  {Human  Understandijtg^  p. 
4^  Chap.  iv.  p.  242,  Edit  1 1),  "  Our  own  existence,  and  the  sensible  parts  of 
the  tiniverse,  offer  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that 
I  deefn  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to  withstand  them.  For  1  judge  it 
as  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  anywhere  be  delivered,  that  the  invisiU^ 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  worldpheinr^  understood 
by  the  thinj^  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,'*  And  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  (in  p.  78)  says,  "The  light  given  to  all  ages  and  nations 
of  the  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  tijeir  duty." 
Aiad  in  p.  Ill,  112,  citing  thc«e  words  of  the  apostle,  Rora,  ii,  14,  15,  says, 
**  Tliis  clearly  supposes  that  the  Gentil^  who  were  then  in  the  world,  tuighl 
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^^^^  have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their  natural  power.** 
And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences,  he  says,  "  The  apostle  in  Rom.  L  19 — ^21, 
affirms  that  the  Gentiles  had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
glorify  him  as  God,  was  because  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so  that  they  were  without  excuse."  And 
in  his  paraphrase  on  those  verses  in  the  1st  of  Romans  he  speaks  of  the  "  veiy 
heathens,  that  were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections,  that  they  are  inexcusable  in  not 
gloritying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature,  and  as  the  author  of  their  being 
and  enjoyments."  And  in  p.  146,  S.,  he  says,  "  God  affords  every  man  suffi- 
cient light  to  know  his  duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient 
light  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such  nations 
and  a^es,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  barbarity  prevailed,  had  suffi- 
cient li^ht,  if  they  had  had  but  a  disposition  to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more 
those  ot  the  heathen,  which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  a^es  where- 
in arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But  even  in  such  nations  and 
ages,  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true  religion ;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes 
(History  of  Knowledgey  Vol.  II.  p.  336)  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Pagan 
religion  degenerated  into  greater  absurdity,  the  further  it  proceeded ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  the  Pagan  nations  wen^  polished 
to  the  height  Though  they  set  out  with  the  talents  of  reason,  and  had  solid 
foundations  of  information  to  build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved,  that  with  all  their 
strengthened  faculties,  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  reUgion  rose 
in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  dispositions,  and  gradually  went  on  in  the 
most  irrational,  disproportioned,  incongruous  systems,  of  which  the  most  easy 
dictates  of  reason  would  have  demonstrateci  the  absurdity.  They  were  contraiy 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics."  He  obsenes, "  That  their  gross- 
est abominations  first  began  in  Egypt,  where  was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest 
progress  in  learning  and  science  ;  and  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their 
abominations,  or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  sentiments  of  the  highest  and  most 
venerable  antiquity.  The  Pagan  religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  cornip- 
tion  to  the  last  The  Pagan  philosophers,  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great 
improvements  in  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself;  yet  the  inveterate 
absurdities  of  Pagan  idolatry  remained  without  remedy.  Ever}'  temple  smoked 
with  incense  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.,  the  patrons  and  exam- 
ples of  almost  every  vice.  Hecatombs  bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  gods  ; 
as  mad  superstitions  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of  our  ignorant, 
untaught  northern  countries  only ;  but  even  at  Athens  itself,  the  infamy  reigned, 
and  circulated  through  all  Greece  ;  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learn- 
ing and  politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  in  Egypt,  and  the  Ccpsars  at  Rome. 
Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world,  in  religion,  proceeded  no  further 
than  this  ;  if  they  retained  all  their  deities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  their 
deified  beasts,  and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power  ;  we  may 
justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
to  divine  revelation,  either  vouchsafed  in  the  beginning  when  this  knowledge 
was  competently  clear  and  copious  ;  or  at  the  death  of  Paganism,  when  tjiis 
Hght  shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the  coming  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  as  grefd 
wickedness^  in  which  they  were  wholly  inexcusable ;  and  yet  often  speaks  of  their 
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case  as  reineiHless,  and  of  them  as  being  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover 
themselves.  And  if  so,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  every  age,  and 
eveiy  nation,  and  every  man,  had  sufficient  light  aflbrded,  to  know  God,  and 
to  know  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver  them- 
selves must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate  depravity,  and  most 
evil  disposition  of  heart. 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  propensity  of  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed  from  Abraham  to  Chiist,  the  trial 
has  been  continued  down  to  this  day,  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  have  remained  w-ithout  any  effects  of  the  light  of  the  g05:pel ; 
and  the  dismal  effect  continues  everywhere  unvaried.  How  was  it  with  that 
multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  south  and  north  America  ?  What  appearance 
was  there,  when  the  Europeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or 
recovering  in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusions,  and  most 
stupid  Paganism  1  And  how  is  it  at  this  day,  in  those  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not  penetrated  ? 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  mankind  to  idolatry, 
of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial,  and  so  notorious  and  vast  proof,  m 
fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence  of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature ; 
as  it  is  a  propensity,  in  the  utmost  degree,  ^contrary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind,  consisting  in  the  knowledge, 
senice,  and  enjoj-ment  of  the  living  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  tne 
world  ;  in  the  highest  degree  contraiy  to  that  for  which  mainly  Go<l  gave 
mankind  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  the 
knowle<lge  of  God  ;  and  in  the  highest  degree  contrar)-  to  the  fii-st  and  greatest 
commandment  of  the  moral  law,  that  we  should  have  no  other  gods  before  Je- 
hora/i,  and  that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind, 
pud  strength,  llie  Scriptures  are  aliimdant  in  reprisenting  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen  world,  as  their  exceedinjr  wickedness,  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity. 
They  worship  and  trust  in  idols,  are  said  to  be  like  the  lifeless  statues  they  wor- 
sliip*.  like  mere  senseless  stot-lcs  and  stones,  Ps.  cxv.  4—8,  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18. 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  the  minds  of  mankind,  that  I 
sliull  observe,  is,  that  great  disreo;ard  of  their  oun  eternal  ivttrests,  which  ap- 
pears so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  that  live  under  tlie  frospel. 

As  Mr.  I.ocke  observes  [Iluhian  Understand ivg.  Vol.  I.  p.  207),  "  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  contemi)lation,  great- 
er or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  ooukl  never  gel  loose  from  ihe  infinite,  eternal 
joys  of  heaven,  once  prnpost^l,  and  considered  as  possible;  the  external  condi- 
tion of  a  lliture  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches  or  honor, 
or  anv  other  worUlly  ])leasure,  wliich  we  can  propose  to  ourselves;  though  we 
should  iTJant  these  the  more  probable  to  be  obtained."  Again  (p.  228,  229). 
'•  He  tlijit  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to  reflect  seriously  ujion  in- 
finite liM]>]>iiiess  and  miseiy,  niust  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not  making  that 
use  ol  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life,  wh'ch  the  Aliniuhty  hiis  establislud,  asthe  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of 
weight  enough  to  (Ictcnuiiie  the  choi<  e,  a<j:ainst  whatsoever  pleasure  or  pain 
*his  life  can  show.  When  the  ('ternal  slate  is  cousideicd  but  in  its  bare  possi- 
bility, which  r.obody  can  make  any  doul.t  ol".  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and 
endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and 
the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  ol'  a  bail  one,  must  own  himself  to  judge 
very  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain. 
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expectation  ol  everlasting  bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious 
one,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  ver)'  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible,  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation. 
This  is  evidently  so ;  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  biit  pain,  and 
the  vicious  continual  pleasure  ;  which  yet  is  for  tlie  most  })art  quite  otherwise, 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present  pos- 
session :  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have  I  think  even  the  worst  part 
here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
in  the  other ;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the 
best  that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who  can,  with- 
out madness  run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  within 
a  possibility  of  infinite  misery  ?  Which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be 
got  by  that  hazard  :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  no- 
uiitijiij  against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act  contrary  to  reason  is 
a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  because  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  God  has 
given  to  mankmd,  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  foily,  sixty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity,  infinitely  less  than  a 
second  of  tune  to  a  hundred  years,  that  the  greatest  worldly  prosperity  and 
pleasure  is  not  treated  with  most  perfect  disregard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
.any  degree  of  competition  of  eailhly  things,  with  salvation  from  exquisite,  eter- 
nal misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  gloiy  and  felicity ;  as  certainly  it 
.would  be,  if  men  actecl  according  to  reason.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, whether  men  in  general  do  not  show  a  strong  disposition  to  act  far 
otherwise,  from  their  infancy,  till  death  is  in  a  sensible  approach  ?  In  things 
that  concern  men's  temporal  interest,  they  easily  discern  the  difference  between 
things  of  a  long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince  men 
of  the  difference  between  a  being  admitted  to  the  accommodations  and  enter- 
tainments of  a  convenient,  beautiful,  well  furnished  habitation,  and  to  partake 
of  the  provisions  and  produce  of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day  or  a  night,  an<l 
havinij;  all  given  to  them,  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  possess  as  long 
as  they  live,  and  to  be  theirs,  and  their  heirs'  forever.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  men's  preachinti;  sermons,  and  spending  their  strength  and  life,  to  convince 
men  ot'  Xhv  dillerenr'e.  Men  know  how  to  adjiist  things  in  tlieir  dealings  and 
contracts  one  with  another,  according  to  the  lenj^th  of  time  in  which  any 
thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  temporal  alfairs,  men  are  sen- 
sible that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  future  time,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent. Thus  common  prudence  teaches  them  to  take  care  in  summer  to  lay  up 
for  winter ;  yea,  to  provide  a  fund,  and  get  a  solid  estate,  whence  they  may  be 
supplied  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Ami  not  only  so,  but  they  are  willing  and 
forward  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  i)rovide  that  which  will  stand  their  chddren 
in  stead,  after  they  are  dead ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  who  shall  use  and 
enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  after  they  have  left  the  world ;  and  if  their  children 
should  have  the  comfort  of  it,  as  they  desire,  they  will  not  partake  with  them  in 
that  comtbrt,  or  have  any  more  a  portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things 
which  relate  to  men's  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others  ;  and  to  make  answerable  provi- 
sion lor  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest,  that  no  consideiable  part  of  it 
may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation,  as  the  life  of  a  neighbor  or  friend 
Common  discretion  lea<ls  men  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  i)osses- 
sions  be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  fu*m  title.  In  worldly  concerns  men  are 
liscerning  of  their  opportunities,  and  careful  to  improve  them  before  they  are 
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past.     The  huslianclman  is  careful  to  plough  his  ground  and  sow  his  seed  in  the 

E roper  season,  otherwise  he  knows  be  cannot  expect  a  crop ;  and  when  the 
arvest  is  comey  he  will  not  5leep  awny  the  tune :  for  he  knows j  if  he  does  so,  the 
crop  will  soon  be  lost.  How  carefnl  and  eagle  eyed  is  the  merchant  to  obsenY* 
and  inipiove  his  opportunities  and  advantages  to  enrich  himself!  How  ^pt  are 
men  to  be  alamied  at  the  appearance  of  danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any 
thing  that  reniarkably  threatens  great  loss  or  danger  to  their  outward  interest! 
And  how  will  they  bestir  theinseives  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid  the 
threatened  calamity  I  In  tbing*^  purely  secular,  and  not  of  a  moral  or  spiriloal 
nature^  men  easily  receive  conviction  by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on 
repeated  trial,  proves  unprofitable  or  prejudicial,  and  are  ready  to  take  warning 
by  what  they  have  found  themselYes,  and  also  by  the  experience  of  their  neigh- 
bors anrl  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves  in  things  on 
which  iheir  well  being  does  infinitely  more  depend,  bow  vast  is?  the  diversity! 
In  these  things  how  coldj  lifeless  and  dilatory  I  With  what  difficulty  are  a  few 
of  multitudes  excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence,  by  the  in- 
numenible  means  used  with  men  to  make  them  wise  for  themselves  !  And 
when  some  vigilance  and  activity  is  excited,  liow  apt  is  it  to  die  away»  like  a 
mere  force  against  a  natural  tendency  !  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
admonitions  and  counsels,  to  keep  the  heart  from  falling  asleep  !  How  many 
objections  are  made  ■  And  how  are  difliculties  magnified  !  And  how  soon  is 
the  mind  discouraged  !  How  many  arguments^  and  often  renewed,  and  vari* 
ously  and  elaborately  enforctd,  do  men  stand  in  need  ofj  to  convince  (hem  of 
things  that  are  self-evident !  As  that  tilings  which  are  eternal j  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  things  temporal,  and  the  like.  And  after  all^  how  veiy 
few  are  convinced  effectually ^  or  in  mch  a  manner  as  to  induce  to  a  practical 
preferente  of  eternal  things  I  How  senseless  are  men  to  the  necessity  of  im* 
proving  their  time  to  provide  for  futurity,  as  to  their  spiritual  interest^  and  their 
welfare  in  another  world  !  Though  it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be 
their  own  personal,  infinitely  important  good,  after  tbej'  are  deadj  that  is  to  he 
cared  for,  and  not  the  good  of  their  children,  which  they  shall  have  no  share  in. 
Though  men  are  so  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighbors*  lives,  when 
any  coitsiduiable  part  of  their  estates  depends  on  the  continuance  of  them  :  bow 
stupidly  senseless  do  ihey  seem  to  be  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when 
their  preservation  from  immensely  gieat, remediless,  and  endless  misei^,  is  risk- 
ed by  a  present  tkday,  tljfough  a  dependence  on  futttre  opportunity  !  W'hat 
a  dreadful  venture  will  men  carelessly  and  boldly  run,  and  repeat  and  multij>ly, 
vriih,  regard  to  their  eternal  salvation,  who  are  very  careful  to  have  every  thing 
in  a  dec^l  or  bond  firm,  and  without  a  flaw  !  Hom'  negligent  are  they  of  their 
special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their  soul's  good  I  How  hardly  awa- 
kenal  hy  the  most  evident  and  imminent  dangers,  threatening  eternal  d^t ruc- 
tion, yea,  though  put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them 
forth,  show  them  plainly^  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to  engage  their , 
attention  to  them  i  How  are  they  like  the  horse,  that  boldly  rushes  into  the 
baltir !  How  hardly  are  men  convinced  by  their  own  frequent  and  abundant 
experience,  of  the  unsatisfactor)^  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of 
their  own  bt^arts  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions!  And  how  hardly  con- 
vinced hy  their  own  observation,  and  the  experience  of  all  past  generations,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  lifcj  and  its  enjoyments  [  Fsalm  xlix,  11,  &c*,  "  Their  in- 
ward thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  forever. — Nevcftheless,  man 
being  in  honor^  abkleth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish*    This  their  wav 
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is  their  folly,  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.     Like  sheep  are  they 
laid  in  the  grave." 

In  these  things,  men  that  are  prudent  for  their  temporal  interest,  act  as  if 
they  were  bcreR  of  reason  :  '*  They  have  eyes,  and  see  not ;  ears,  &nd  hear  not ; 
neither  do  they  understand  :  they  are  like  the  horse  and  mule,  that  have  no  un- 
derstanding." Jer.  viii.  7,  "  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times  ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  tlie  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming ;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  evidences  of  extreme  folly 
and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  the  part  of  enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they 
loved  their  own  ruin,  Prov.  viii.  36 ;  "  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood,"  Prov. 
L  18.  And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  a  most 
wretched  depravity  of  nature  ?  Why  otherwise  should  not  men  be  as  wise  for 
themselves  in  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  as  in  temporal  ?  All  Christians  will 
confess  that  man's  faculty  of  reason  was  given  him  chieHy  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest,  and  true  happiness  consists.  This 
faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as  fit  for  the  understanding 
of  them,  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The  reason  why  these  are  understood, 
and  not  the  other,  is  not  that  such  things  as  have  been  mentioned,  belonging  to 
men's  spiritual,  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their  own 
nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and  short,  the  need  of  provi- 
ding for  futurity,  the  importance  of  improving  proper  opportunities,  and  of  hav- 
ing good  security,  and  a  sure  foundation,  in  atfairs  wherein  our  interest  is  great- 
ly concerned,  &c.,  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious  matters, 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist  us  to  be  wise  for 
ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things.  We  have  the  abundant  instruc- 
tion of  perfect  and  infinite  wisdom  itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  are  most 
clearly,  variously,  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  God ;  wliich  is 
adapted  to  the  faculties  of  mankind,  tending  greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince 
the  mind  :  whereas  we  have  no  such  excellent  mid  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and 
direct  us  in  things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  l>e  com- 
pared to  it. 

If  any  should  say,  it  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to  what  they  are  told 
conceniin*^  eternal  things,  and  lh:s(*  apju^ared  to  them  as  real  and  certain  things, 
it  would  ])e  an  evidence  of  a  sort  of  madness  in  them,  that  they  show  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice  ;  but  V.nwe  is  reason  to  think  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
things  of  another  world  being  unseen  things,  appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  verj* 
doubtful  nature,  and  attended  with  great  uncertainty.  In  answer,  I  would 
observe,  agreeably  to  what  has  hi'.vn  cited  from  Mr.  Locke,  though  eternal 
things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility,  if  men  acted  rationally,  they 
would  infinitely  outweigh  all  tem.v)ral  things  in  their  inlliience  on  their  hearts 
And  I  would  also  observe,  that  th  »  siippcsing  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  be- 
lievecl,  at  least  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gaspel,  does  not  weaken,  but 
rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  dcjpravity  of  natm*e.  For  the  eternal 
world  being  what  (}od  had  chiefly  in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  am}  the 
things  of  tiiis  world  being  made  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  othei/mans 
state  here  being  only  a.stAte  of  probation,  preparation,  and  progressionpwith 
respect  to  the  future  state,  and  so  eternal  things  being  in  effect  men's  all,  their 
whole  concern ;  to  understand  an;l  know  which,  it  chielly  was,  that  they  had 
understanding  given  them ;  and  it  concerning  them  infinitely  more  to  know  the 
truth  of  eternal  things  than  any  other,  as  all  that  are  not  infidels  will  own ; 
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therefore  we  may  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them 
as  real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
truth,  to  induce  them  so  to  regard  tliem ;  especially  as  to  them  that  live  under 
that  light,  which  God  has  appointed  as  the  most  proper  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  evidence  of  these  things ;  but  it  must  be  from  a  dreadful  stupi(iity  of  mind, 
occasioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their  truth  and  importance,  when  manifested 
by  the  clearest  evidence. 


SECTION    VII. 


That  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  appears  in  that  vastlyUb^  ^peater  part  of  mankind,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  wicked  M(Si7\ 


The  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its  propenaty  to  sin  in 
some  degree,  which  renders  a  man  an  evil  or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law^ 
and  strict  justice,  as  was  before  shown ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity 
either  shows  that  men  are,  or  tends  to  make  them  to  he,  of  such  an  evil  charac- 
ter, as  shall  denominate  them  wicked  men,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been  already  observed ; 
as  from  a  tendency  to  continual  sin,  a  tendency  to  much  greater  degrees  of  sin 
than  righteousness,  and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But 
yet  the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  as  implying  or  tending  to  a  wicked  char^ 
actevy  may  be  worthy  to  be  more  particularly  considered,  and  directly  proved. 
And  in  general,  this  appears  in  that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  world, 
from  age  to  age,  ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  other 
character. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  in  Scripture,  and  is  what  I  suppose  none  that  call 
themselves  Christians  will  deny,  that  the  whole  world  is  di\*ided  into  good  and 
bad,  and  that  all  mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as 
righteous,  or  condemned  as  wicked  ;  either  glorified  as  children  of  the  kingdom^ 
or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  as  children  of  the  nicked  one. 

I  need  not  stand  to  show  what  things  belong  to  the  character  of  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  ray  present  purpose,  to  observe  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  speafa 
of,  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  203,  he  says,  "  This 
is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  Christians,  and  what  is  essential  to  such,  that 
they  have  really  mortified  the  flesh  with  its  lusts  ;  they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live 
no  longer  therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroyed ;  they 
yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God,  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to 
holiness."  There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  In  p.  228,  he 
says,  "  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us,  we  ought  to  condemn  ;  not  so,  as  it 
shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  we  may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we 
may  speedily  reform,  and  be  effectually  delivered  from  it ;  otherwise  certainly 
we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ." 

In  page  248,  he  says,  "  Unless  God's  favor  be  preferred  before  all  other 
enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in 
converse  with  him,  unless  every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason 
and  truth,  and  unless  there  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  towarcb  our 
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fellow  creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with  God,  in  his  house  and 
family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any 
part  of  his  creation  V"  And  in  his  Key,  §  286,  pages  101,  102,  &c.,  showinjg 
there,  what  it  is  to  be  a  true^Chnsti^rijhe  says  among  other  things,  "  That  hei? 
one  who  has  sudh'  a  *§ense  and  pereiiasion  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  tliat  he 
devotes  his  Ufe  to  the  honor  and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory.  And 
that  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  it  is  absolutely  necessar)'  that  he  diligently 
study  the  things  that  are  freely  given  him  of  God,  viz.,  his  election,  regeneration, 
&c.,  that  he  may  gain  a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may 
taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation,  as  his  great- 
est happiness  and  joy.  It  is  necessary  that  he  work  these  blessings  on  his  heart, 
till  they  become  a  vital  principle,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging 
him  to  all  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  raising  hujx  above  the  best  and  worst  of  this  world,  carrying  his 
heart  into  heaven,  ariufixing  his  affections  and  regards  upon  his  everlastii^ 
inheritance,  and  the  c^tJwn  of  glory  laid  up  for  him  there.  Thus  he  is  armed 
against  all  the  temptations  and  trials  resultijig  from  any  pleasure  or  pain,  hopes 
or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.  ^  None  of  these  things  move  him 
from  a  faithful  discharge  of  any  part  of  TiTs  duty,  or  from  a  firm  attachment  to 
truth  and  righteousness ;  neither  counts  he  his  very  life  dear  to  hun,  that  he  may 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  In  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God,  by  reading  and  medi- 
tating on  his  word.  In  a  sense  of  his  own  infirmity,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
divine  favor  to  succor  him,  he  daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  re- 
newal of  spiritual  strength,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it,  through  the  one  ^ledia- 
tor  Christ  Jesus.  Enlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,"  &c.* 

Now  I  leave  it  to  be  judged  by  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartialit}', 
whether  there  be  not  sufficient  grounds  to  think,  from  what  appears-everywhere, 
that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  indeed,  of  the  many  myriads  and  millions  which 
overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  character  that  in  any  wise  answers  these 
descriptions.  1  lowcver,  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  light  and  moans  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  will  of 
God,  even  they  that  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paganism. 

Dr.  Taylor  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  impertinently  from  time 
to  time  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the  viciousness  of  men's  characters, 
nor  are  able  to  decide  hi  what  degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though 
we  could  have  no  ^ood  grounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  the 
qualities  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  general  or  prevailing 
among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  unless  we  can  determine  how  it  is  with 
each  individual.  I  think  I  have  sufficient  reason,  from  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  of  the  Jimerican  Indians^  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  philoso- 
phers among  them;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  the  ideas  and 
knowledge  they  have  in  their  minds,  are  things  invisible ;  and  though  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  as  a  thousandth  part  of  tlie  Indians  ;  and  with  respect  to 
most  of  them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  peremptorily  concerning  any  one, 
that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  all  should  singly  pass 
before  me.  And  Dr.  Taylor  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his 
own  conclusions,  that  he  so  often  urges  against  others ;  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
practice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes,  in  judging  of  a  multitude  himself.     He,  it 

*  What  Dr.  Turnlmll  aays  of  the  chararter  of  a  good  man,  is  also  worthy  to  be  observed,  Chrittian 
Philosophy,  p.  86,  258,  259, 288, 375, 376,  409, 410. 
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8tt?ms,  h  sensible  that  a  man  mtiy  Imve  gcjod  grounds  to  juclgc»  that  wickt-dness 
of  cUararter  is  giiH^Jsl  iti  n  coJkctivt*  hcnly  j  because  he  oj-tJiiv  ihws  it  liiniself» 
(AV^,  p.  102.)     Aiivr  dt^clarrng  ih*?  things  nvhich  helon^  to  the  1 1  4  a 

tnic  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  gent'rality  ot  ChiistiEns,  ihat  ihe\  :  olf 

these  things,  that  ihti/  are  u  pt'ofiitttkat  do  err  in  thiir  hetiris^  and  htiw  noi  knoitn 
God^if  im^s.  P,  25U,  he  jiklges  that  the  gmvrfdify  if  Chrhiians  are  the  most 
wicked  of  ail  mar^kiiid :  when  he  thiJiks  it  will  throw  suttie  disgrace  on  tie 
optniDn  ol"  such  as  he  opposes.  The  hke  we  have  iVoni  time  to  tjjne  in  other 
places^  as  in  ]%  168,  p.  268.     AVy,  p,  1^7 j  128. 

But  if  men  are  rjot  ^iufficicnt  judges,  whether  there  arc  few  of  the  world  of 
mankind  but  what  are  wickHl,  yet  doublless  God  is  ^ufhcie^!t,  and  his  judgment, 
otten  declared  in  \m  \rord,  determines  the  matter.  Matlh.  \il  13,  14,  "  Knter  ye 
in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broaf!  is  the  way  that  ietideth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  l^e  ihatgo  in  thereat :  because  sliait  is  the  gaiej  and 
narmw  is  the  w^ay  that  ieadeih  to  hie,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  here  Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  f^tate  of  things,  as  it  was 
at  that  day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparatiTe  smallness  oi  the  number 
of  them  that  are  saved,  as  a  consequence  of  the  peeuhar  perverseneas  of 
that  people^  and  of  that  generation  ;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  way  to  hfe,  and  the  way  to  destruction^  the  broadness 
of  the  one,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  other.  In  tlie  slraitness  of  the  gale, 
&€.,  I  suppose  none  will  ilenj,  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strictness  of  tho«e 
rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding  sermon,  and  which  render 
the  way  to  life  very  dithcult  to  mankind.  But  certainly  these  amiabJe  rules 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  they"  not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of 
men's  hearts  ;  and  they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclimiiions,  were  these* 
not  depraved.  C.'or  i  seq  ue  n  t  ly  t  he  w  i  de  ness  o  f  t  he  go  t  e,  a  mi  b  rt  >a  dn  ess  of  t  he  w  ay  j 
that  hads  tn  dcstnictif»n,in  consequence  of  which  many  go  in  thereat, must  imply 
the  agreeablencss  of  tins  w^ay  to  men's  natural  inclinations.  The  like  reason  is 
given  by  Christ,  why  lew  are  saved.  Luke  xiii.  23,  24,  **  Then  said  one  unto 
6im,  Lord,  ore  there  lew  saved  1  And  he  said  unto  thera,  Strive  to  enter  in  at 
th^  strait  gate  :  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  shall  seek  to  cuter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able.^'  Thfd  there  nre  generally  but  few  gooil  men  in  the  woild,  even  among 
them  that  have  those  most  distinguishing  and  glor  ious  ailvantages  for  it,  w  hich 
they  are  tavored  with,  that  Hve  under  the  gospel,  is  evident  by  that  saying  of  our 
Lord,  from  time  to  time  in  his  mouth,  t/j  tf  n^  are  cailcd^  but  Jew  are  chosen.  And 
if  there  are  but  few  imiong  these,  how^  few,  how  very  few  indeetf,  must  persons 
of  this  character  be,  compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  t  Tlie  exceed- 
ing sTOallness  of  Uie  number  of  true  saints,  compared  with  the  whole  world, 
appeurs  by  the  representations  often  made  of  ihem  as  distinguished  from  the 
world  ■  in  w^hich  they  are  spoken  of  as  called  and  chosen  out  of  the  world,  r&* 
deemed  from  the  earth,  rtfleemefl  from  among  men  ;  as  being  I  hose  that  are  of 
Gofl,  while  the  whole  world  heth  in  wickedness,  and  the  hke.  And  if  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testameut/we  shall  find  the  same  testimony  given.  Prnv.  xx.  6, 
"  Most  men  will  proclaim  every"  one  his  own  goodness  :  but  a  iaithlul  man  w^ho 
can  find  I**  By  a  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  intended 
much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  uprig^ht,  or  truly  good  man  j  as  in  Psah  xii.  1,  and 
xxxi.  23,  and  ci.  6,  and  other  places.  Again,  EccL  vii.  2b — 29,  **  1  applied 
mine  heajt  to  know,  itnd  to  starch,  and  to  find  out  wisdom,  and  the  reas^m  of 
things,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of  tolly,  even  of  foolishness  and  madness  : 
and  i  find  more  hitter  than  death,  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares,  kc. — Be- 
floldj  this  have  1  found, saith  the  preachery  counting  one  by  one,  to  find  out  the 
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account,  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  find  not :  one  man  among  a  thousand 
have  I  found ;  but  a  woman  anion i;  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo,  this  only 
have  I  found,  tliat  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions." Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  set  himself  diligently  to  find 
out  the  account  or  proportion  of  true  wisdom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among 
men,  the  result  was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thousand,  &.c.  Dr. 
Taylor  on  this  place,  p.  184,  says,  "  The  wise  man  in  the  context,  is  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of  the  men  and  women,  IImI  lived 
in  hh  time.^^  As  though  what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  world  in  general,  but  only  in  his  time.  But  does  I)r.  Taylor  or  any  boily 
else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  represent  the  vanity  and 
evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to  show  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  in  Solomon's  day  ?  ( Which  day  truly  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a 
day  of  the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation,  that  ever  had  been  on  any 
nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.)  Not  only  does  the  subject  and  ar^u* 
ment  of  the  whole  book  show  it  to  be  otherwise  ;  but  also  the  tleclared  design 
of  the  book  in  the  fii-st  chapter  ;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much 
the  same,  as  to  the  vanity  and  evil  it  is  full  of,  from  age  to  age,  making  little 
or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  motions,  labors  and  pursuits, 
like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  constantly  emptying  themselves  into  it,  from 
age  to  age,  and  yet  is  never  the  fuller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx.  6,  "  A  faith- 
ful man,  who  can  find  ?"  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
man  has  respect  only  to  his  time,  in  these  words,  than  in  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding, Coumd  in  the  heart  ff  a  man  is  like  deep  waters  ;  but  a  man  of  under- 
Handing  will  draw  it  out.  Or  in  the  words  next  following,  Tliejust  man  waiketh 
in  his  integrity  :  his  children  are  blessed  after  him.  Or  in  any  other  Proverb 
in  the  whole  book.  And  if  it  were  so,  that  Solomon  in  these  things  meant  only  to 
describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  all  weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  there  never  was  any 
time  from  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  more  restrained,  and 
virtue  and  religion  more  encouraged  and  promoted,  than  in  Daviil's  and  St>lo- 
mon's  times.  And  if  theie  was  so  little  true  piety  in  that  nation  that  was  the 
only  people  of  God  under  heaven,  even  in  their  vcr}'  best  times,  what  may  we 
suppose  concerning  the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  another  ? 

Notwithsianding  what  some  authors  advance  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
virtue,  honesty,  good  neigl>bi)rhood,  cheerfulness,  &c.,  in  the  world  ;  Solomon, 
whom  we  may  justly  esteem  as  wise  and  just  an  ol)server  of  human  nature,  and 
the  state  of  tlie  world  of  mankind,  Jis  most  in  these  days  (besides.  Christians 
ought  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  inspiration),  judged  the  world  to  be 
so  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better  never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  born  to  Uve 
only  in  such  a  world.  Eccles.  iv.  at  the  beginning  :  "  So  I  returned  and  con- 
sidered all  the  o[)pressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and  behold,  the  tears  of 
such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter  :  and  on  the  side  of  their 
oppressors  there  was  power;  but  they  had  no  comforter.  VVherelbre,  I  praised 
the  dead,  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  livinpc,  which  are  yet  alive. 
Yea,  btrlter  is  he  than  l)oth  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been  ;  who  hath  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun."  Surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  Solo- 
mon has  only  respect  to  his  times  here  too,  when  he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of 
them  that  were  in  power  ;  since  he  himself,  and  othei-s  appointtnl  by  him,  an<l 
wholly  under  his  control,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  all  the  neighboring  countries. 

The  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3,  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
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k  full  of  evil  J  and  madiiess  is  in  their  heart  while  they  lire  ;  and  after  that  Ihey 
go  to  the  tk-att,"  U  thei^e  p/neral  expreMJions  are  to  be  underetocd  only  of 
some,  uud  ihos^e  the  lei?s  part,  when  in  p^eneral,  truths  hmnstyj  gcad  nattire, 
&.c^,  govern  the  worlds  why  are  such  genernl  expressions  from  lime  to  time  av'ed  ? 
Why  dues  not  this  wise  and  noble,  and  f^reat  souled  Prince  express  himself  in  a 
more  generous  and  benevolent  strain,  as  ^vell  His  more  agreeable  to  truthi  and 
Kay,  Wisdma  h  in  tht  hearts  of  th^  mn^  of  men  while  thei/  live^  &.c. — instead 
of  leavinj^  in  bis  ^vritings  so  many  sly,  ill-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such 
contempt  on  the  human  nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousj  and 
malevoience,  to  luUit  the  minds  of  manl<ind  through  all  generations  after  liim  ? 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of  the  duiation  of 
the  world,  it  will,  if  possible^  be  jet  more  evident,  that  vastly  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  shoit  accounts 
we  have  of  Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  m  to  suppose,  that  far  the 
greatest  part  oi  liis  posterity  in  his  lifetime,  yea,  m  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
Wfcfre  wicked,  ll  appears,  that  his  eldest  son,  Cain,  was  a  ver>'  witked  man, 
who  Klew  his  righteous  brother  Abeh  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Sv\h  was  born  5  and  by  that  time,  we  may  suppose,  his  [posterity 
be^an  to  be  considerably  numerous !  when  he  was  born,  his  mother  caihtl  hu  name 
Seth ;  Jhf  God^  said  shi\  hath  appointed  m&  anotker  seed  instead  of  Abel. 
>Miich  naturally  suggtsts  ttiis  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  thtn  existing, 
BODe  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  aiitl  virtue,  as  that  their  parents  couM 
have  any  great  comfort  in  thttn,  or  expectation  iVom  them  on  that  accotmt 
And  by  the  brief  history  we  have,  it  looks  as  if  (however  tliere  might  be  some 
inteivals  of  a  revival  of  rehgion,  yet),  in  the  general,  mankind  grew  more  and 
more  corrupt  till  the  ilood.  It  is  signified,  that  vhtn  men  bi-gart  (0  mttltiffy  en 
the  face  of  the  erir///,wiikedncss  prevailed  exceedingly.  Gen*  \h  at  the  be^^^^ning. 
And  thit  before  God  appeared  to  Noah,  to  command  him  to  build  the  Ai  k,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  flood,  the  world  bad  long  continued  obsti- 
nate in  great  and  general  wit^kedness,  and  the  disease  w^as  become  inveterate. 
The  expressions  we  have  in  the  3d,  5th,  and  fith  verses  of  that  chapter  suggests  as 
much  :  "  And  ilse  I.onI  said.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man  ;  and 
God  saw,  that  the  wickedness  of  man  w^as  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  his  heart  was  evil,  only  evil  continually  ;  and  it 
pejiented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart/'  And  by  that  time,  ail  flesh  had  corrnptcd  his  way  ttpvii  the  mrih^  \\ 
12,  And  as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  obsen^es,  p.  122,  **  Mankind  w^ere  universally 
debauched  into  iust,  sensuality,  rapine,  and  injustice," 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling  of  Abraham; 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  about  four  hundred  yeoiB 
atVer  the  floods  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry  ;  whic  h  was 
Mbre  the  passing  away  of  one  generation  ;  or  before  ail  tliey  were  dead,  that 
came  out  of  the  Ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thought^  the  w  orld  sunk  into  that  so 
general  and  extreme  degree  of  corruplionj  all  al  once  j  but  that  they  had  been 
graduajly  growing  more  and  more  corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  veiy 

fUl  degrees  (however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began),  to  get  to  that  pass 
one  age. 
Anti  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  tbe  coming  of  Christ, 
Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes  as  follows  {Ket/,  p.  133) :  **  If  we  reckon  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  disjiensation  continued 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  years ;  during  which  periodj  the 
other  famlHes  and  nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  lay  out  of  Uod's  pectJiar  king- 
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dom,  but  also  lived  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and  wickedness."  And  with 
regard  to  that  one  only  exempt  family  or  nation  of  the  Israelite?,  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  araonii;  them,  from  age 
to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacob's  family,  the  behavior  of  Reu- 
ben with  his  father's  concubine,  the  behavior  of  Judah  with  Tamar,  the  conduct 
of  Jacob's  sons  in  general  (though  Simeon  and  Levi  were  leading)  towards  the 
Shechemiles,  the  behavior  of  Joseph's  ten  brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of 
him  ;  we  cannot  think,  that  the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notion  of  such  a  character ;  though  it  be 
true,  they  m%ht  afterwards  repent.  And  w^ith  respect  to  the  time  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  Egypt ;  the  Scripture,  speaking  of  them  in  general,  or  as  a 
collective  body,  often  represents  them  as  complying  with  the  abominable  idola- 
tries of  the  country.*  And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Egjpt,  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represented  as  extremely  and 
almost  universally  wicked,  perverse,  and  children  of  divine  wrath.  And  after 
Joshua's  dejith,  the  Scripture  is  very  express,  that  wickedness  was  the  prevail- 
ing character  in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  Samuel's  time. 
1  JSam.  viii.  7,  8,  "  They  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them ; 
according  to  all  their  works  which  they  have  done,  since  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  unto  this  day."  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel's 
time.  Jer.  xxxii.  30,  31,  "  For  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Judah, 
have  only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth  ;  for  the  chihlren  of  Israel  have 
only  })rovoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord :  for 
this  city  hath  been  to  me  a  provocation  of  mine  anger,  and  of  my  fury,  from  the 
day  they  built  it,  even  unto  this  day."  (Compare  chap.  v.  21,  23,  and  chap, 
vii.  25 — 27.)  So  Ezck.  ii.  3,  4,  "  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  re- 
bellious nation,  that  hath  rebelled  against  me,  they  and  their  fathers  have 
transgressed  against  me,  even  unto  this  very  day  :  for  they  are  impudent  children, 
and  stilf-heartetl."  And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise,  even  to  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  After  his  summary  rehearsal  of  the  instances  ol'  their  pen'erse- 
nes>  from  the  very  time  of  their  selling  Joseph  into  Egypt,  he  concludes  (verses 
51 — 53),  "  Ye  stilT-necked,  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  ot  the  prophets 
have  not  your  fathei-s  persecuted  ?  And  they  have  slain  them  which  showed 
before  of  the  coming  of  that  just  one,  of  whom  ye  have  l.een  now  the  betrayers 
and  murderers :  who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have 
not  kept  it." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  in 
all  the  nations  of  mankind,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  appeal's  to  have  l)een 
since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  age  of  the  apostles;  though  then, 
among  those  that  were  converted  to  Christianity,  were  great  numbei*s  of  persons 
eminent  for  piety ;  yet  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
or  the  greater  part  of  any  one  nation  in  it.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  a  truly  pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  multi- 
tudes of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as  yet  in  its  primitive 
purity.  But  what  says  the  Apostle  John  of  the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  .^  1  John  v.  19,  "  We  know  that  we  are 
of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  And  after  Christianity 
came  to  prevail,  to  that  degree,  that  Christians  had  the  upper  hand  in  nations 

^  Lcvit.  zviL  7.    Joiih.  v.  0,  and  xxW.  14.    Ezck.  xx.  7,  8,  and  xxiii.  8. 
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aiid  civil  communities^  still  the  greater  part  of  naanldnd  remained  in  their  old 
htfathen  state ;  wh'wh  Dr,  Taylor  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and 
WJckeilness*  And  ht-sides,  this  is  noted  in  all  eeclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
Chrislianj?  fj^ained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piety  decHnetlj  and  cor- 
ruption and  wickedness  prevailed  ainong  them.  And  as  to  the  stale  of  the 
Chrisfian  vvorki,  since  Christianity  began  to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wick- 
edness for  the  most  p^*t  has  greatly  prevailed  ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  is  im- 
plied in  what  Dr,  Taylor  himseH^  says*  He,  in  giving  an  account  how  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  came  to  prevail  among  Christians,  says,  p.  167^  S,, 
**  That  the  Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dream- 
ing, ignorant  J  stiperstitious  monks,"  In  p.  259^  he  says,  **  The  generality  of 
Chrislians  have  embraced  this  persuas^ion  concerning  Original  Sm;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  mcst 
wickedj  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  raankmrl" 

Thus,  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past  duration  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shows,  that  wickedness  has  ever  been  exceed- 
ing prevalent  J  and  has  had  vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world*  And  Dr.  Tay- 
lor himself  in  eifect  owns  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  fir?^  turned  into 
the  way  of  transgression,  p,  168,  *^  It  is  certain  (says  he)  the  moral  circum* 
stances  of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turneil  into  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion, have  been  very  ditTerent  from  a  state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can 
i'udge  from  history,  or  what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
lave  been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt,  though  not  equally  so  in  every  age  am! 
place/'  And  lower  in  the  same  pagej  he  speaks  of  jifJam\  posterity,  as  kav~ 
ing  sunk  thrmxeht^s  into  th^  most  iamenkibie  degrees  of  ignomncCj  supirstUiony 
hlolnlry^  injustice^  debauch fry^  Sic. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  such  ndes 
and  methods  of  reasonings  as  are  universally  made  use  of,  and  never  denied,  or 
doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  experimental  philosophy  ;*  or  may  reason 
from  exj>erience  and  facts,  in  that  maimer  which  common  sense  leads  all  man- 
kind to  in  other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thine  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  dis|>osition  of  the  hearts  of  mankmd,  one  would  think 
the  experience  of  so  many  ageSj  a^  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  the  trial  as  it  were  made  by  hundreds  of  different  nations  together, 
for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agree- 
ble  to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  I  might  ob- 
sen-e  some  further  evidences  "than  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
not  only  of  the  extent  and  generalih/  of  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the 
world,  but  of  the  fmght  to  wdneh  it  has  risen,  and  tlie  degree  in  which  it  has 

Sned*  Among  innumerable  things  which  show  this,  I.  shall  now^  only  ob- 
e  this,  viz-,  the  deforce  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  been  hiirt-| 
ful  one  to  anothen  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  are  esteemed  verj'  noxious 
and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce,  voracious,  and  many  veiy  poisonous, 
and  the  destroying  of  them  has  alway*s  been  looked  upon  ns  a  public  benefit ; 
hot  have  not  rnantind  been  a  thousand  times  as  hurtful  anrl  destructive  as  any 
^le  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  the 

•  Dr,  Tambyll,  thauijh  tto  great  nn  enrmy  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Depmvit^  of  Nadire^  vtt  gretilly  ki- 
iisu  upon  il*  ihht  tH«  ex;H?rinieTiLnl  luelhofl  of  lyasoiijiie  miKht  to  be  gone  into  in  monaJ  matreri,  ami 
tlitfupi  pfiiirt^iTiTng  to  the  hurntaA  uaftirep  &£id  «hi?uld  chi«%  be  relied  tipoa^  in  niomlT  va  weLL  m  naturiJ 
philosophy.     See  Introd,  U>  Mor,  PhiL 
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earth,  air,  and  water,  put  together,  at  least  of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  are  via- 
ble ?  And  no  creature  can  bo  found  anywhere  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind 
as  mankind  arc.  All  others  for  the  most  part  arc  harmless  and  peaceable, 
with  regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  bj'  another 
wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  of  mankind  are  destroyed  by 
those  of  their  own  sjiecies.  Well,  therefore,  might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when 
sending  forth  his  disciples  into  the  world.  Matt.  x.  16,  J.7,  Behold^  I  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  icolves  ; — but  beware  of  men.  As  much  as  to 
say,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves.  But  why  do  I  say,  wolves  ?  I 
send  you  forth  into  the  witle  world  of  ?ne7?,  that  are  far  more  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious, and  that  you  had  much  more  need  to  beware  of,  than  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of  the  world  of 
mankind,  the  chief  of  the  lower  creation,  distinguished  above  all  by  reason,  to 
that  end  that  they  might  be  capable  of  religion,  which  summarily  cx)nsists  in 
love,  if  men,  as  they  come  int  >  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and 
harmless,  undepraved,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil  propensities. 


SECTION    VIII. 


The  native  Depravity  of  Mankind  appears,  in  that  there  has  been  so  littJe  ^od  eflect 
of  80  manifold  and  great  means  used  to  promote  Virtue  in  the  World. 

The  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind,  appears  much  more 
glaring,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has  been  so  generally,  so  con- 
stantly, and  so  exceedingly  corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  various,  great  and  con- 
tinual meansy  that  have  been  used  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue 
and  true  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  Taylor  supposes  all  that  sorrow  and  death,  w^hich  came  on  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  was  brought  on  them  by  God,  in  great  favor  to 
them ;  as  a  benevolent  Father,  exercising  a  wholesome  discipline  towards  hb 
children,  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  by  increasing  the  vanity  of  alt  earthly  things, 
to  abate  their  force  to  tempt  and  delude  ;  to  in(iu(!e  them  to  be  moderate  in  sra- 
tifying  the  appetites  of  the  body  ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  that  men 
might  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin  is  infin- 
itety  hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of  that,  than  which  nothing  is  more  proper  to 
give  them  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  iniquity,  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  sense  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin,  &c.  &c.  And  \n  general,  that  they  do  not 
come  as  punishments,  but  purely  as  means  to  keep  men  from  vice,  and  to  make 
them  l)etter.  If  it  be  so,  surely  they  are  great  means  indeed.  Here  is  a  might}' 
alteration  :  mankind,  once  so  eas)'  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous  and  beautiful, 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  Paradise,  now  turned  out, 
destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide,  barren  world,  yielding  briei-s  and 
thorns,  instead  of  tlie  delighti'ul  growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eilen, 
to  wear  out  life  in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake  ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  languishment  and  lingering  decay,  or  severe  pain  and 
acute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  dust.  If  these  are  only 
used  as  medicines,  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  (liseiisi\s  of  the  mind,  they  are 
sharp  meilicines  indeed,  especially  death ;  which,  to  use  llezekiah's  represen- 
tation, is,  as  it  were,  breaking  all  his  bofies:  and  one  \vould  think,  sliould  ht 
very  effectual,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity,  no  evil  and  contrary  bias,  to 
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r^ist  and  hinder  £i  proper  effect ;  especially  in  the  old  world,  wheii  the  thing 
which  M^as  the  first  occasion  o!"  this  terrible  alteration,  this  seventy  of  means, 
was  fresh  in  memory,  Adam  continuing;  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  ihat 
passed  before  the  flood ;  so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  that  were  alive  till 
the  flood,  might  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him,  and  hear- 
ing from  bis  mouth,  not  only  an  account  of  his  fall,  and  the  introdnetion  of  the 
awiul  conseqnunces  of  it,  hut  u]m  of  his  first  finding  hiniselfin  exisleme  in  the 
new  createij  world,  and  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  things  which  pa^ed  be- 
tween him  and  his  Creator  in  I'aradise. 

But  what  was  the  succes  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain  men  from  sin, 
and  induce  them  to  virtue  t  Did  they  prove  sufficient  1  Instead  of  thisj  the 
world  soon  grew  exceeding  corrupt,  till  it  came  to  that,  to  use  our  authoi^s  own 
words,  that  rnankind  were  universdli/  debauched  into  /tw/,  sensna/itf/j  rapine^  mid 
injnxike* 

Then  God  used  further  means  ;  he  sent  J^mh^  a  preacher  of  righteousness^ 
to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destruction  which  would  come  upon  thtm  by 
a  flood  of  waters,  if  they  went  on  in  sin.  Which  warning  he  delivered  with 
these  circumstances,  tending  to  strike  their  minds,  ami  command  their  attention; 
that  he  immetriately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure  of  the  J4rk,  in  which 
be  must  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  probably  spend  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  to  save  himself  and  his  family*  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God 
waited  upon  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  The 
whole  world  J  for  aught  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  absolutely  incorrigible  j 
so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  J  and  to  he^in  a  new  world  from  that  single  family  who  had 
distingui^ed  themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  from  them  might  be  propagated  a 
new  and  purer  race.  Accordingly  this  was  done;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  world,  of  Noab^s  posterity,  had  tliese  new  and  extraordinary-  means  to 
reBtrain  sin,  and  to  excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  viz.,  that  God  bad  newly  testified  his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin^ 
in  destroying  the  many  millions  of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young, 
men,  women  and  children,  without  pity  on  any  tot  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  which  the  woild  was  filled  with  ;  when  they  themselves,  the  remaining 
family,  were  so  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's  preserving  goodness,  that 
they  might  he  a  holy  seetl,  being  delivered  from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the 
old  woild,  and  being  all  the  offspring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  things  upon  them,  to  prevent  sin,  and 
engage  them  to  their  duty.  And  these  inhabUants  of  the  new  earth,  must  for  a 
long  time,  have  betbre  their  eye^  many  evidejit,  and  as  it  w^ere^  fresh  and  strik- 
ing elTccts  and  signs  of  that  universal  destruction,  to  be  a  continual^  affectmg 
admonition  to  them*  And  besides  all  tbis^  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man, 
to  alwut  one  lialf  of  what  it  used  to  he.  The  shortening  man's  life.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor saysj  page  68,  **  was,  that  die  wild  range  of  ambition  and  lust  might  be 
brought  into  narrow  hoiuids,  and  have  less  opportunity  of  doing  mischief;  and 
that  death,  bein^  still  nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to 
regard  It'ss  the  things  of  a  transitory  worhl,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  rules  of 
truth  and  wisdom."' 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence.  These  new  and  extraordinary 
means  in  addition  to  tlie  former,  were  so  far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  tlie 
new  world  degenerated,  and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that,  as  Dr, 
Taylor  observes,  mankint!  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolatry  in  about  tour  hun- 
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dred  years  after  the  flood,  and  so  in  about  fifty  years  after  Noah's  death.  They 
became  so  wicked  and  brutish^  iis  to  forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  to  the  wor- 
ship of  inanimate  creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was  pleased,  for  a  remedy, 
to  introduce  a  new  and  wonderful  dispensation  ;  separating  a  particular  family 
and  people  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  series  of  most  astonishing  mira- 
cles, done  in  the  open  view  of  the  w^orld,  and  fixing  their  dwelling,  as  it  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tliose  nations  which  were  most  considerable  and  famous  for  power,  knowledge, 
and  arts,  that  God  might,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  peojue, 
in  visible  tokens  of  his  presence,  manifesting  himself  there,  and  from  thence  to 
the  world,  by  a  course  of  great  and  miraculous  operations  and  effects  for  many 
ages  ;  that  that  people  might  be  holy  to  God,  and  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
might  stand  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  to  be  a  light  to  the  w^orld ;  withal,  gradually 
shortening  man's  life,  till  it  was  brought  to  be  but  about  one  twelfth  part  of 
what  it  used  to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  vastly 
cutting  off  and  diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  excitements 
to  holiness.  And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  success  of  these  means  was, 
both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes  (A'cy,  p.  24,  §  75),  "  The  Jewish  dispensation 
had  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  spread  the  kno\vledge  and  obedience 
of  God  in  the  earth  ;  and  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  But 
how  unsuccessful  were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the  heathen 
nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted  !  Abraham  was  a  person  noted  in 
all  the  principal  nations  that  were  then  in  the  world ;  as  in  Egypt,  and  the 
eastern  monarchies  :  God  made  his  name  famous,  by  his  wonderful,  distinguish- 
ing dispensations  towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  subduing  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern  kings.  This  great 
work  of  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and  eailh,  was  greatly  taken 
notice  of  by  Melchizedeck,  and  one  would  think,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  awakened  the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  led  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
God ;  especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  and  most 
terrible  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  for  their  wickedness, 
with  Lot's  miraculous  deliverance,  which  doubtless  were  facts,  that  in  their  day 
were  much  famed  abroad  in  the  world.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance, 
in  any  accounts  we  have,  of  any  (Considerable  goo<l  etfeet.  On  the  contrary, 
those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  observing  and  beini!^  affected  with 
these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan,  grew  woi-se  and  worse,  till  their 
iniquity  came  to  the  full,  in  Joshua's  time.  And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint 
so  wonderfully  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross  idolaters ;  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moses'  time.  See  Numb.  xxv.  Yea,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  Abraham's  posterity,  the  children  of  Ishinael,  Ziman,  .lok- 
dian,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak  and  Shuah,  and  Esau,  soon  forgot  the  true  God, 
and  fell  off  to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  tending  to 
awaken  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true  God, 
in  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  time  ;  in  that  God  did  miraculously,  by  the  hand  of  Jo- 
seph, preserve  from  i)erishing  by  famine,  as  it  were  the  whole  world,  as  appears 
by  Gen.  xli.  56,  57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  name  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph, 
Zaphnath  Paaneali,  as  is  said,  in  the  Eg}'ptian  language  signifies  Saviour  oftlu 
Warld.   But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  abiding  effect  of  this  ; 
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no,  not  SD  much  as  in  the  nntion  of  the  Eg^f-ptianB  (which  seeiiis  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  all  tbt'  heathen  nations  at  that  day),  who  had  these  great  works  oi  Jeho- 
vah ill  their  most  inimciliate  view ;  on  the  coiilrarj%  they  grew  worse  and  w  orse, 
and  seem  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God, 
and  evei-y  way  more  wicket  I,  and  ripe  for  n/tnj  when  Mosts  was  sent  to  Pha- 
raoh j  tSian  they  were  in  Joseph* s  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses'  and  Joshua's  time,  the  great  God  was  pleased  to  man- 
ifest himself  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles,  for  about  fifty  years 
together,  wrought  in  the  most  public  manner,  in  Eg}*pt,  in  the  wi  Idem  ess,  and 
in  Canaan,  In  the  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world  ;  miracles  by  which  the 
world  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  theTisible  creation,  earth,  seas  and  ri>  ers, 
the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  affected;  nilrackiS,  greatly 
tending  to  convince  the  nations  of  the  worlds  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
showing  JnHOVAH  to  be  infinitely  above  them,  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
most  proudly,  antl  exhibiting  God's  awful  displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
Heathen  world.  And  these  things  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  thes*^ 
great  miracles,  in  Exod.  ix,  14,  Nmnb.  xiv*  21,  Josh,  i\\  23^  24,  and  other  pla- 
ces. However,  no  reformation  followed  these  things ;  but,  by  the  Scripture 
account,  the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hardened, 
stupidly  refusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  obstinately  went  on  in  an 
opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own  destruction. 

After  this,  God  did  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest  himself  to  tie 
lJBtion!§  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works,  wrotight  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
M  a  like  tendency  with  those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  miracu- 
lously destroying,  by  the  hand  of  Gideon,  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  army  of 
the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  all  the  Children  of  the  Ead^  consisting  of  about 
135,000  men,  Judges  vii,  12,  and  viii*  10-  But  no  reformation  folio w^efl  this, 
or  tlie  other  great  wotks  of  God,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deboi'ah  and  Barak^ 
Jephtha  and  Sampson, 

Ai'ter  tiiese  things,  God  used  new,  and  in  some  respects  much  greater  means 
with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true 
God,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David,  a  man  al\er  his 
own  heart,  a  mo^t  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  zealous  hater  of  idols, 
and  sylidued  before  him  almost  all  the  nations  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates  j 
often  miraculously  as^ststing  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies^  and  ne  con- 
finned  Solomon,  his  son,  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that  great  empire,  for 
about  forty  years;  ami  made  him  the  wisest,  ncheist,  most  magnificent,  and  every 
way  the  greatest  iiionarch  that  ever  had  been  in  the  w^orld ;  and  by  far  the  most 
famous,  and  ot  greatest  name  among ihe  nations;  especially  for  his  wisdom,  ana 
tilings  cnnitrning  the  name  of  his  God  ;  particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which 

txceeding  magnifieent^  that  it  might  he  of  fame  and  glory  thnm^lwul  all 
ds ;  1  Chron,  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told,  that  there  came  of  all  people  to 
heal  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  1  Kings  iv  34, 
and  X.  24,  And  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  these  great  things  w  ere  done, 
that  the  **  nations  in  far  countries  might  hear  of  God's  great  name,  and  of  his 
outstretched  arm  ;  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear  him,  as  well  as 
his  people  Israel :  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know%  that  the 
Lord  was  God,  and  that  there  was  none  else."  1  Kings  viii.  41—43,  60* 
But  still  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  considerable  abiding  effect,  with  regaitl 
to  any  one  heathen  nation* 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  JTiany  great  things  were  done  in 
of  tJie  Gentile  nations,  very*  much  tending  to  enllgEteii,  affect,  and 
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persuade  them :  as,  God's  destroying  the  anny  of  the  Ethiojnans  of  a  thousand 
thousand,  before  Asa ;  Elijah's  and  Elisha's  miracles ;  especially  Elijah's  mi- 
raculously confounding  Baal's  prophets  and  worshippers ;  Elisha's  healing  Naa- 
man,  the  kini^  of  Syria's  prime  minister,  and  the  miraculous  victories  obtained 
through  Elisha's  pVayers,  over  the  Syrians,  Moabites  and  Edomites ;  the  mira- 
culous dastiuction  of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Moab,  Ammon  and 
Edom,  at  Jehoshaphal's  prayer  (2  Chron.  xx.)  ;  Jonah's  preaching  at  Nine- 
veh, togt'thcr  with  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  the  whale's  belly ;  which 
was  published  ami  well  attested,  as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching ;  but  more 
especially  that  great  work  of  God  in  destroying  Sennacherib's  army  by  an  angel, 
for  his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  the  gods 
of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  God  took  a  new  method  with  the 
heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respects,  much  greater  means  to  convince  and 
reclaim  them,  than  ever  before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people  the  Jews  were 
removed  to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  (Chaldea  having 
been  verj'  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry),  to  carry  thither  the  revelations  which 
God  had  made  of  himself,  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  there  to  bear 
their  testimony  agains-t  idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel,  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach  and  Abeilnego,  did,  in  a  \ety  open  manner  before  the  king  and 
the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumstances  as  made  their  testimo- 
ny very  famous  in  tlie  world  ;  God  confirming  it  with  great  miracles,  which 
were  published  through  the  empire,  by  order  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty 
works  of  the  God  of  Israel,  showing  him  to  be  above  all  gods  :  Daniel,  that 
great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  governor  of  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  chief  oincers  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  court. 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon,  for  its  obstinate  con- 
tempt of  the  true  God,  and  injurioiisnc^^cs  towards  his  people ;  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  spcakini^  of  him  l)y  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the 
nature  and  dominion  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xlv.);  which  prophecies  were  pro- 
bably sliown  to  him,  whereby  he  was  inductjd  to  publish  his  testimony  concern- 
ing the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  God.  (Ezra  i.  2,  3.)  Daniel,  about  the  same  time, 
bemg  advanced  to  be  prune  minister  of  slate  in  tlie  new  empire,  erected  under 
Darius,  did  in  that  place  app'rar  openly  as  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  him  alone  ;  (Jod  confiriniiiL(  his  testimony  for  him,  belbre  ihr  kino:  and  all 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  hy  ])reserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions  ;  wheri^by 
Darhis  was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations  and  languaires,  that  dwrii 
in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony,  that  f/ie  God  of  Israel  teas  the  iiring  (/«!:/,  i.v  / 
steadfast  fnrci'cr,  &c.  % 

When,  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  Jews  returned  to  their 
own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but  were  dispersed  abroad  tliroui^h  niimy 
parts  of  the  vast  Persian  empire ;  as  apjiears  by  the  book  of  l^sther.  And  many 
of  them  afterwards,  as  good  histories  inform,  were  removed  into  the  more  west- 
ern parts  of  the  world  ;  and  so  were  disperseil  as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen 
world,  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them,  and  Synagogues  eveiy where,  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  And  so  it  continued  to  be,  to  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  Jlds  of  the  jlpostles.  Thus  that  light,  which 
God  had  given  them,  was  in  the  providence  of  God  carried  abroad  into  all  parts 
of  the  world :  so  that  now  they  had  far  greater  advantages,  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had  been  disposetl  to 
improve  their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyrus's  time,  learning  andphiloso- 
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phy  incrensfdT  ard  was  carried  to  a  great  beipfht,  God  raised  tip  a  number  of 
men  of  prodiG;;M)!is  genius,  to  instruct  (Others,  and  improve  their  reasnn  and  under- 
•^s^tadm^  in  the  nature  ot  things  ;  and  philosophic  knowledge,  having  gone  on 
to  mcreasc  for  several  ages,  seemed  to  be  got  to  its  height  before  Christ  came, 
or  about  that  tine. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all  these  things ;  instead 
of  a  reformat  ion,  or  any  appearnnce  nr  prospect  of  it,  the  liealhen  wcrld  in  gen- 
eral rather  gre%v  w^orse.  As  Dr.  Winder  ob^erve<i,  "  The  inveterate  ii  life  unlit  ies 
ofPagan  idolatry  coritinuefl  without  remedy^  ami  increased j  as  arts  and  learning 
increased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed  in  all  its  height  nf  absurdity,  when  Pagan 
nations  were  polished  to  the  height,  and  in  the  most  polite  cities  anil  countries  ; 
and  thus  continued  to  the  last  breath  of  P^gan  power."  And  so  it  was  with 
r^pect  to  wickedness  in  general,  as  well  as  idolatr}" ;  as  appeal^  by  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  obser%*es  in  Rom.  i*  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  time  when  the 
gosjiel  scheme  tvas  introduced  {Key^  §  289),  says^  **  The  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  heathen  was  ver)' deplorable^  being  generally  sunk  into  great  igno- 
rance, gross  idolatry,  and  abominable  vice.*'  Abominable  vices  prevailed,  not 
only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among  their  phi losophei*s  themselves, 
yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them^  and  of  greatest  genius  ;  so  Dn  Taylor  himself 
observe^?,  as  to  that  detestable  vice  of  Sodomy,  which  they  commonly  and  openly 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.     See  Dr»  Taj'lor's  note  on  Rom.  i,  27. 

Having  tlius  considered  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation,  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  from  the 
first  foundation  of  it  in  Abraham's  time  ;;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with 
that  peopk^  themselves^  that  were  distinguished  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
that  dispensation.  The  means  used  with  the  heathen  nations  ivere  great ;  but 
they  were  small,  if  compared  with  those  used  wnth  the  Israelites.  The  advan- 
tages by  w  hich  that  people  were  distinguished,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as 
vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  passages  which  Dr.  Taylor  takes  notice  of.  {Key^ 
4  54.)  And  he  reckons  these  privileges  among  those  which  he  calls  antecedent 
bttssings^  consisting  inmotiYes  to  virtue  and  obedience  j  and  says  {Ket/j  §  66 J, 
"  That  tliis  was  the  ver}^  end  and  design  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  extraordi- 
narj*  ta%'ors  to  the  Jews,  >dz.,  to  engage  them  to  dutj'  and  obedience,  or  that  it 
hViK  a  scheme  for  promoting  viiiue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  e\*ery  part 
rf  th  e  0 1  d  Test  am  ent . "  Ne  v  ^ri  hcless ,  as  h  as  b  ee  n  a  1  ready  shown ,  th  e  genera  lity 
of  that  people,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men 
of  a  wicked  character.  But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  manifest,  how  strong 
the  natural  bias  to  iniquit}^  appeared  to  be  among  that  people,  by  considering 
more  particularly  how  things  Avere  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  things  God  had  done  in  the  times  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  separate  them  and  their  posterity  from  the  idolatrous  world, 
that  tliey  might  be  a  holy  people  to  himself ;  yti  in  about  two  hundred  years 
after  Jacob's  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  and  while  some  were  alive  that  had  seen  Joseph,  the  people  had  in 
a  great  measure  lost  the  tiate  religion,  and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen 
world  :  when,  for  a  remedy,  and  the  more  effectually  to  alienate  them  from 
idols,  and  en^ge  them  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  God  appeared  to  bring  them 
out  from  among  the  Kgyptiansj  and  separate  them  from  the  heathen  world,  and 
to  reveal  himself  in  his  glorj*  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  man- 
ner, as  tendeti  roost  deeply  and  durably  to  Impress  their  minds  j  that  they  might 
jicwT  forsake  him  more.  But  so  perverse  were  they,  tlral  they  murmured  even 
m  the  mi(bl  of  the  miracles  that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  raurmure*l 
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at  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  few  days  after  God  had  brought  them  out  with  such  a  mighty 
hand.  When  he  had  led  Uiem  through  the  sea,  they  sang  his  praise^  but  tocn 
/argot  his  works.    Before  they  got  to  Mount  Sinai,  they  openly  manifested  thdr 

1>erverseness  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xvi.  28,  "  How 
ong  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments,  and  my  laws  ?"  Afterwards  they 
murmured  again  at  Rephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  came  to  Mount 
Sinai,  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn  covenant  with  the  people,  that 
they  should  be  a  holy  people  unto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of 
his  power,  majesty  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled  ;  as  God  puts 
the  people  in  mind,  Deut.  iv.  32 — 34 :  "  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  has  been  any  such 
thing  as  this  great  thin^  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  voice  of  Grod,  speakmg  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and 
live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,"  &c  And  these  great  things  were  to  that  end,  to  impress  their  minds 
with  such  a  conviction  and  sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations  to  their 
duty,  that  they  might  never  forget  them  ;  as  God  says,  Exod.  xix.  9,  "  Lo,  I 
■come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with 
thee,  and  believe  thee  forever."  But  what  was  the  effect  of  all  ?  Why,  it  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  people,  there,  under  tnat  very 
mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing 
before  a  golden  calf,  which  they  had  set  up  to  worship.  And  after  such  awiui 
manifestations  as  there  were  of  God's  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done 
.to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it  was  but  a  few 
months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spirit,  in  open  rebellion  against  God, 
that  with  the  utmost  vehemence  they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no 
longer,  but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Eg)'pt.  And  thus  they  went 
on  in  ways  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  High,  from  time  to  time,  repeating 
their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst  of  continued,  astonishing  miracles,  till 
that  generation  was  destroyed.  And  though  the  following  generation  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel,  yet,  notwithstanding  their  good  exam- 
ple, and  notvvilhstantling  all  the  wonders  of  God's  power  and  love  to  that  peo- 
ple in  Joshua's  time,  how  soon  did  that  j)eople  deojenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake 
God,  and  join  with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God,  by  severe  means, 
and  by  sendinjT  prophets  and  judores,  extraordinarily  inlluenced  from  above,  re- 
claimed them  !  But  when  tliey  were  brought  to  some  reformation  by  such 
means,  they  soon  fell  away  ap;ain  into  the  practice  of  idolatry  ;  and  so  from  time 
to  time,  from  one  jige  to  another  ;  and  nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding 
reformation. 

After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years,  Go<l  usttd  new 
methods  with  his  peo})le,  in  two  respects  :  First,  he  raised  up  a  great  prophet, 
under  whom  a  number  of  young  men  were  trained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among 
them  there  might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel,  of  such  as 
God  should  choose  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  contmued  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  Secondly^  God  raised  up  a  great  king,  David,  one  eminent  for 
wisdom,  piety,  and  fortitude,  to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbors,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  snare  to  them  ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn  and  perfect  the  institutions  of 
his  pubhc  worship  ;  and  by  him  to  make  a  more  full  revelation  of  the  great 
salvation,  and  future  glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  after  him,  raised 
up  his  son,  Solomon,  me  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  earth,  more 
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fiiUy  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  which  his  father  David  had  hegim,  oon- 
ecmittg  tlie  public  worship  of  God  in  Isrnel,  and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for 
the  honor  of  Jehovah,  ant!  the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the 
neighbor  nations  in  true  wisdom  and  religion*  But  as  lo  the  success  of  these 
new  and  extraordinar}'  means  ^  if  we  take  Dr.  Taylor  for  our  expositor  of  Scrip- 
ture^  the  nation  must  be  extremely  corrupt  in  David's  time;  for  he  suppose,  he 
has  respect  to  his  own  times,  in  those  words,  Psal.  xiv,  2, 3,  "  The  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God  j 
they  are  all  gone  aside  ;  they  are  together  become  filthy  ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good  ;  nOj  not  one/'  But  whether  Dr,  Taylor  be  in  the  right  in  this,  or 
not,  yel  if  we  consider  what  appeared  in  Israel,  in  Absalom's  and  Sheba's  re- 
bellion, we  shall  not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
that  d'tiy  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety*  As  to  Solomon's  time,  Dr,  Taylor 
supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solomon  speaks  ef  his  own  limes, 
when  he  says,  he  had  found  but  one  in  a  ttiousand  that  w^as  a  thoroughly  upright 
man.  However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  means  used  to  promote  and 
establish  virtue  and  true  religionj  in  Samuel's,  David's  and  Solomon's  times, 
were  so  far  from  having  any  general,  abiding  good  efiect  in  Israel,  that  Solo- 
mon himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  notw^itlistanding  the  unparalleled  favors 
of  God  to  him  J  had  his  mind  corrupted,  so  as  openly  to  tolerate  idolatry  in  the 
land,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  against  him.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
ten  tribes  ofthetw^elve  forsook  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  itj  open- 
ly establishetl  the  like  idolatry,  that  the  people  fell  into  at  Mount  Sinai,  when 
they  made  the  golden  calf;  and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this  apostasj', 
notwithstanding  all  means  thnt  could  he  used  with  them  by  the  prophets,  whom 
Grod  sent,  one  after  another,  to  reprove,  counsel  and  warn  them,  for  about  tw^o 
hnndred  and  ii(ty  yesirs  j  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Of  alj  the  kin^s  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much  as  ont?  hut  what 
wajs  of  a  wicked  character*  And  at  last  it  came  to  that,  that  their  case  seemed 
utterly  desperate  ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  witji  ttiem,  but  to  re- 
move them  out  of  God's  sight.  Thus  the  Scripture  represents  the  matter, 
2  Kings  xvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes ;  though  their  kings  were  always  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  they  were  favored  in  many  respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet 
they  were  generally  very  corrupt ;  their  kings  were  most  of  them  wicked  men, 
and  their  other  magistrates,  and  priests  and  people,  were  generally  agreed  in 
the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  histoiy,  and 
the  books  of  the  prophets.  Ami  when  they  had  seen  how^  Goii  had  cast  off  the 
ten  tTihes,  instead  of  taking  warning,  they  made  themselves  vastly  more  \ile 
than  ever  the  others  had  done  ;  as  appears  by  2  Kings  xvii.  18,  19,  Ezek. 
%vi,  46,  47,  5L  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon  them,  for  his  sen^ant  David's 
Mke,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  that  he  had  chosen  ;  and  used  more  extraordi- 
^  4bFy  means  with  them;  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiali  and  Jeremiah, 
but  to  no  effect  :  so  that  at  last  it  carae  to  this,  as  the  prophets  represent  the 
matter,  that  they  were  like  a  body  universally  and  desperately  diseased  and  cor- 
mpted,  that  would  admit  of  no  cure,  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  w^hole  heart 
faint,  &c. 

Thin^  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method  with  them  :  he  ut- 
terly deslroyefi  their  city  and  land,  and  the  temple  which  he  had  among  them, 
made  thorough  woj k  in  purging  the  land  of  thera  ;  as  when  a  man  em'pties  n 
dtsA,  impcs  Hi  ondhtrris  it  upvide  down  ;  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  inio  a  fierce Jire^ 
HU  Usfilihine^s  is  thoroughli/  bumi  otif,    2  Kings  xxi*  13.    £zek.  Chap.  xxiv. 
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They  were  carried  into  capti^lty,  and  there  left  till  that  wicked  generation  ' 
dead,  and  those  old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  migfat  be 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  Grod  had  built  the  Jewish  church 
again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  providences ;  yet  they  coi^ 
nipted  themselves  again,  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  tlie  transgressors  were  come 
to  the  full  again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  as  the  matter  is  represent- 
ed in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  23.  And  then  God  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  a  dispensation,  little,  if  any  thing,  less  terrible  than  that  which  had  been 
m  Nebuchadnezzar's  days.  And  after  God  had  again  delirercd  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Macca- 
bees, they  degenerated  again  ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,*  they  were  arrived  to 
that  extreme  degree  of  corruption,  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists. 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews,  though  so  vastly  distin- 
guished with  advantages,  means  and  motives  to  holiness,  yet  are  represented 
as  coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  degree  of  corruption  and  guilt,  that  they 
were  more  wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  the  Heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  fife,  that  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  was  small,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Jews.  Ezek.  xvi.  47, 48,  &c.,  also  chap.  v.  5 — 10.  So 
Christ,  speaking  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  havmg  much  greater 
guilt  than  the  mhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom  and  GomorraL 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest  scene  was  displayed, 
that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.  After  all  other  schemes  had  been  so  long  and 
80  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so  greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  that  wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  introduced,  which  was 
the  greatest  scheme  for  the  suppressing  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  \\isdom  and  mercy  contrived,  even  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  "  A  new  dispensation  of  grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  wards,  p.  239,  240)  for  the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctification 
of  mankind,  into  the  ima^o  of  God  ;  the  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and 
wickedness,  into  which  they  might  fall,  or  wore  already  fallen  ;  to  redeem  them 
from  all  iniquity,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God." 
In  whatever  hijijh  and  exalted  terms  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and 
motives  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  of  old  ;  yet  their  privilee^es  are  represented  as 
having  no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  p^ospel.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's words  in  p.  233,  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated  :  "  Even  the  Heathen 
(says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have  glorified  him  as  God ;  but  under  the 
glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have  very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections, 
and  particularly  of  the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  I^rd  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  in  the  utmost  extent, 
and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it :  we  have  eternity  opened  to  us,  even 
an  endless  state  of  honor  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And  all  this  may  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purifying  our  minds,  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness. 
And  to  those  happy  advantages  we  are  bom,  for  which  we  are  bound  for  ever 
to  praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Rcdoomer."  And  he  else- 
where says,*  "  The  gospel  constitution  is  a  scheme  the  most  perfect  and  effect- 
ual for  restoring  true  religion,  and  promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever 
the  world  has  yet  seen."     Andf  admirahly  adapted  to  enlighten  our  mindsj 

♦  Jrey,ll67.        t  iVote  an  Rom.  i.  1& 
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and  sanc4ify  o«r  hearts  ;  and  •  never  were  moHves  so  dhme  and  powir/ut  pro* 
posmi^  to  iwittce  tut  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  inelfcctual  upon  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  with  whom  tbey  have  been  user! ;  of  the  many  that  have  been  calledt  Jhw 
have  beefi  chosen. 

As  to  the  Je\\%  God's  ancient  people,  with  whom  they  were  used  m  the 
first  place,  ami  xised  long  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  generality  of  them 
rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel,  with  extreme  pertinaciousness  of  spirit.  They 
not  only  went  on  still  in  that  career  of  corruptioa  which  had  been  increasing 
frora  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  Christ's  coming,  and  his  doctrine  and 
miracles^  and  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  and  the  glorious  tilings  that  attend- 
ed the  samcj  were  the  occasion,  through  their  perverse  misimprovement,  of  an 
infijtite  increase  of  their  wickedness.  They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with 
the  utmost  malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers  ;  they  pleased  not 
God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  and  went  on  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  they  were  destroyed,  and  cast  out  of  God*s  sight,  with  un- 
speakably greater  tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than  in  the 
days  of  Nebucliadnezzar.  The  bigger  part  of  the  whole  nation  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth,  in  tlie  most  abject  and  forlorn 
cu'cumstances.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ 
and  the  gospel,  and  m  their  miserable,  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain 
to  this  day. 

And  as  to  the  Gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious  success  of  the 
gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles'  days,  yet  probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those 
fliat  had  the  gospel  preache<l  to  them,  embraced  it  The  powers  of  the  world 
were  set  against  it,  ami  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many  a  disposition  to 
corniption,  and  to  abuse  the  gospel  unto  the  service  of  pride  and  licentiousness. 
And  ttie  apostles,  in  their  days,  foretold  a  grand  apostasy  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  should  continue  many  ages,  and  observed  that  there  appeared  a 
disposition  to  such  an  apostasy,  among  professing  Christians,  even  in  that  day. 
2  Thess.  ii.  7.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  ages  which  have  now  elapsed,  have 
been  spent  In  the  duration  of  that  grand  and  general  apostasy,  under  which  the 
Christian  woild,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  that  which  has  been 
vastly  tnore  deformed,  more  dishonorable  and  hateful  to  God,  and  repugnant  to 
true  Tirtue,  than  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world  before  ;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  Goil  has  raised  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  great  and  good  men,  to  bear  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Romej  and  by  their  means  introduced  that  light  into  the  world,  by 
which,  b  a  short  time,  at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the    ' 
more  gross  enormities  of  Antichrist  ;  which  was  attended  at  first  with  a  great  J 
reformation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion*     But  how  is  the  gold  soon  be-  < 
come  dim  I     To  what   a  pass  are  things  come  in  Protestant  countries  at  this   \ 
day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular !     To  what  a  prodigious  height  has  a    / 
deluge  of  infidelity,  profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery  and  wickedness  of  every    \ 
kind,  arisen  I    The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes  and  fools  (if  I  may 
so  speak),  as  to  pn^ficlency  in  vvi<!kedness,  in  comparison  of  multitude  that  the 
Cbristiaji  world  throngs  with,     Dr,  Taylor  himself,  as  was  before  observed, 
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repreaeots  that  flie  gpuralUy  of  CAruAmit  have  ken  Ifta  moil  tridni^Uwi^ 
hhody,  and  treackerout  of  all  mankind  ;  and  says  (iCsy,  6  388),  «Tlwmfllni- 
hesB  of  the  Christian  world  rendeis  it  so  much  like  the  Heatibien,  thai  the  good 
tfects  of  our  change  to  Christiam^  are  hat  little  seen." 

And  with  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  present  daj,  it  i»  to  he 
considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  tiiat  great  alvBDoes  m 
learning  and  philosophic  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  presort  and  past 
oentniy,  giving  great  advan^^  for  a  piop^  and  enlarged  exercise  of  ov  i»- 
lional  po^es,  and  (or  ourT^w  the  fariCTt  manifestation  of  God's  perfeotioiis 
in  his  wwto^  And  itistirteoMenredyUatthemeansandinduoemenftstoTir- 
tiie,  w^ich  this  a^  enjc^  are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  mstt- 
tkmed  befiire  as  given  of  old,  and  among  other  tUngs,  in  addition  to  the  AM^ 
ening  of  man^s  nfe  to  seventr  or  eighty  years,  from  near  a  thousand.  -'And 
with  regard  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  as  the  case  now  is  in  Christendom, 
take  one  with  another  of  them  that  ever'  come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life 
is  not  more  than  forty  or  fbrty-^ve  years ;  which  is  but  about  the  twmtieth 
part  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  where  pio-> 
nneness,  sensualibr  and  debauchery  commoi^  prevail  to  the  greatest  Je^aa 

Dr.  Taylor  (Ju!y,  §  1)  trul^  observes,  that  Qoi  has,  from  the  beghuuBg, 
etercised  wonderful  and  infimte  wisdom,  in  the  methods  he  has,  from  -age  to 
lige,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vice,  cure  corruption,  and  prcHUOte  virtue  in  tfie 
world,  and  introduced  several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remariEaUe, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before  and  after  the 
flood ;  how  many  were  used  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  with  Jews 
and  Heathens,  and  how  ineffectual  all  these  ancient  methods  proved  for  fimr 
hundred  years  together,  till  Gh>d  introduced  that  grand  dispensation  for  ttie  re> 
deeming  men  from  all  iniquitjr,  and  purifying  them  to  himself,  a  people  seahraB 
of  good  works,  which  the  Scripture  represents  as  the  subject  of  the  adnuradoo 
ofangels.  But  even  this  has  now  so  long  proved  ineffectual  with  respect  to  the 
generality,  that  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  there  it  need  of  a  new  dispensation  ;  the  presmt 
light  of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  for  the  full  reformation  of  Ae  Christian 
ioofidf  by  reason  of  its  corruptions  (Note  on  Rom.  i.  27)  ;  and  yet  all  these 
things,  according  to  him,  without  any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary  ;  no  stream 
of  natural  inclination  or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  goodness ; 
no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  gracious  means,  which  God 
has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tiiis  day,  any 
more  than  there  was  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  the  moment  God  created  nun  in 
perfect  innocence. 

•Surely  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  paradoxes !  And  that 
his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true  light,  it  must  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time  while  he  supposes  these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of 
them,  to  have  proved  so  meffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  an^  general  ie> 
formation,  is  to  be  despaired  of;  yet  he  maintains  that  all  mankmd,  even  the 
Heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  every  single  person  in  it  (which  nKSi 
include  eveiy  Indian  in  America,  before  the  lEkiropeans  came  liither ;  and  eveiy 
mhabitant  of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  Australis\  has  alnUty, 
li^ht  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  yea  (as  many  passa^  m 
his  writings  plainly  suppose),  to  perform  perfect  obedience  to  Grod's  law,  without 
the  least  d^ree  of  vice  or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe: — Dr.  Taylor  supposes  that  the  reason  why 
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the  gospel  dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is,  that  it  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  penei-ted.  In  Key^  §  389,  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of 
the  scheme  of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  erace,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors.  Such  doctrines  have  been 
almost  universally  taught  and  received,  as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions 
about  nature,  grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  redemp- 
tion, calling,  adoption,  &c.,  have  quite  taken  away  the  ver)  ground  of  the 
Christian  life." 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceedingly  misunderstood  ?  I 
Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark  and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the.' 
apprehension  of  the  human  faculties?  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  such  anji 
obscure  and  unintelligible  thing,  so  unspeakable  and  glorious  an  advantage  ?j 
Or  is  it  because  of  the  native  blindness,  corruption  and  superstition  of  mankind  T 
But  this  isgiving  up  the  thing  in  question,  and  allowing  a  great  depravity  of  nature. 
And  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligi- 
ble ;  he  represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light,  to  de- 
liver the  world  from  darkness,  and  bring  them  into  man*ellous  light  He  speaks 
of  the  light  which  the  Jews  had,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly 
exceeding  the  light  of  nature,  which  the  Heathen  enjoyed  :  and  yet  he  supposes 
that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear  as  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  their  whole  duty  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
as  vastly  exceeding  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  says  oi  the  apostle  Paid 
in  particular,  "  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity ;  that  he  takes  great  care 
to  explain  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained 
and  unguarded,  and  that  never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this."* 
Is  it  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  world,  without  any  native  depravi- 
ty to  prejudice  and  darken  their  minds,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  such 
glaring  light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  gcnerahty,  agreed,  from  age  to  age,  so  essen- 
tially to  misunderstand  that  which  is  made  so  ver}'  plain  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  167,  S,,  "  It  is  my  persuasion  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
monks,  too  conceited  to  be  satisfied  with  plain  gospel,  and  has  long  remained 
in  that  deplorable  state."  But  how  came  the  whole  Christian  world,  without 
any  blinding  depra\'ity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant,  foolish  men,  rather  than 
unto  wiser  and  better  teachers  ?  Especially,  when  the  latter  had  flain  gospel 
on  their  side,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  other  w^ere  (as  our  author  supposes)  so 
very  contrar}',  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men's  reason  and  common 
sense !  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  nothing,  but  a  parcel 
of  ignorant  dreamers  ?  If  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  na- 
turally love  darkness ^  rather  than  light,  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world 
there  was  so  great  a  multitude  of  those  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who  had 
the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole  business  it  was  to  study  and  teach 
it,  and  therelhre  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the 
Heathen  philosophers.  But  if  it  did  happen  so,  by  some  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable means,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages,  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Christian  church  through  the  world,  without  any  native  evil 
propensity,  very  early  became  silly  dreamers,  and  also  in  their  dreaming,  gen- 
erally stumbled  on  the  same  individual,  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world 
might  be  blinded  for  a  while  ;  yet  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that  wise  and 
great  man,  Pelagius,  and  others  like  him,  when  he  plainly  held  forth  the  truth 
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to  the  Christian  world !  Especially  seeing  his  instructions  were  so  agreeable  to 
the  plain  doctrines,  and  the  bright  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
also  80  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and  understanding 
of  all  mankind  :  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to  it,  that  (according  to  our  author) 
if  they  were,  true,  it  would  prove  understanding  to  be  no  uiider standing y  and  the 
Word  of  God  to  be  no  rule  of  truths  nor  at  all  to  be  relied  upunj  and  (^  to  be  a 
Being  worthy  of  no  regard! 

And  besides,  if  the  ine/Tectualness  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and  promote 
virtue,  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these  doctrines,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  gospel,  here  is  this  further  to  be  ac- 
counteil  for,  namely,  why,  since  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  light  in 
religious  matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme)  in  this  and  the 
last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Election,  Reprobation, 
Justification,  Regeneration,  &c.,  have  been  so  much  exploded,  especially  in  our 
nation,  there  has  been  no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light 
and  truth  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  practi- 
cal Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase,  with  such  a  prodigious  celerity,  as  to 
become  like  an  overflowing  deluge,  threatening,  unless  God  mercifully  inter- 
pose, speedily  to  swallow  up  all  that  is  lefl  oi  what  is  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this  head,  of  the  means 
which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice,  and  promote  virtue ;  such  as  wicked- 
ness being  many  ways  contrary  to  men's  temporal  interest  and  comfort  in  this 
world,  and  their  having  continually  before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  per- 
sons made  miserable  by  their  vices ;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  without  which 
men  cannot  live  in  society ;  the  judgments  of  God  brought  on  men  for  their 
wickedness,  with  which  history  abounds,  and  the  providential  rewards  of  virtue, 
and  innumerable  particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  such  things.  Enough  has  been  said.  They 
that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have  been  mentioned,  probably 
would  not  be  convinced,  if  the  world  had  stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we 
had  the  most  authentic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  having  been  usecl  from  the 
beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety,  and  new  dispensations  had  been 
introduceil,  after  others  had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  effect 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witnesses,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  woii^jd  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  thousand.  The  proofs  that  have  been 
extant  in  the  world,  from  trial  and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  are 
inexpressible,  and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  compari- 
son and  similitude.  If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground,  which  abounded  with 
briers  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  all  mankind  had  used  their  en- 
deavors, for  a  thousand  years  together,  to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring 
that  ground  bv  manure  and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to  produce  better 
fruit,  but  all  in  vain,  it  would  still  be  overrun  with  the  same  noxious  growth ;  it 
would  not  be  a  proof,  that  such  a  produce  was  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that 
soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence, 
that  wicketiness  is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the  world  of 
mankind ;  which  has  had  means  used  with  it,  that  have  been  so  various,  great 
and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and  boundless  wisdom  of  God, 
medicines  procured  with  infinite  expense,  exhibited  with  so  vast  an  apparatus; 
so  marvellous  a  succession  of  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  dis- 
playing an  incom])rehensible  length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height,  of  divine 
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wisdom,  love,  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the  Godhead^  to  the  eternal 
admiration  of  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places. 


SECTION  IX. 


Several  Evasions  of  the  Arguments  for  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  from  trial  and  events, 

considered. 

Evasion  1.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  231,  232,  "Adam's  nature,  it  is  allow* 
ed,  was  very  far  from  being  sinful ;  yet  he  sinned.  And  therefore,  the  common 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has 
been,  or  is  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin."  Again,  p.  52 — 
54,  iS.,  &c,  "  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  wicked  as  R.  R.  has  represented 
them  to  be ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one  upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous, 
and  withont  sin,  and  that  some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  thence 
follow,  that  they  are  naturally  corrupt  For,  if  sinful  action  infers  a  nature 
originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (according  to  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the  most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin, 
that  ever  was  committed  in  the  world ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had 
greater  light  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 
power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  greater  obligations  than 
any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned,  when  he  knew  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  millions,  and  that  the  happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind,  depended 
on  his  conduct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man  in  the 
world  :  then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was  originally  corrupt,  &c. 
Thus  their  argument  from  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and 
corrupt  nature,  must  inevitably  and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground ;  which  will 
appear  more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angek,  who  in  numbers 
sinned,  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created  with  a  nature  superior  to 
Adam's."  Again,  p.  145,  S.,  "  When  it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
our  appetites  and  passions  are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  per- 
son has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Adam's  appetites  and  passions  were  so  irregular  and  strong,  that  he  did  not  re- 
sist them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent,  when,  upon  their  principles,  he 
was  far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.  Sin  doth  not  alter  its  nature,  by  its 
being  general ;  and  therefore  how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all 
just  as  it  came  upon  Adam." 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is  there  any  reason  in 
such  a  way  of  talking;  ?  One  thing  implied  in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any 
thing  at  all  to  the  purix)se,  is,  that  because  an  effect's  being  general,  does  not 
alt  her  the  nature  of  the  effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning 
the  cause,  from  its  hapj)ening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady  manner,  than 
from  its  happening  but  once.  But  how  contrary  is  this  to  reason !  If  such  a 
ease  should  happen,  that  a  person,  through  the  deceitful  persuasions  of  a  pre- 
tended frii'nd,  (nice  takes  an  unwholesome  and  poisonous  draught,  of  a  liquor  he 
had  no  inclination  to  before  ;  but  after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  be  observed 
to  act  as  <^ne  that  has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in 
his  constant  practice,  and  acts  often  repeated,  and  obstinately  continued  in  as 
long  as  he  lives,  against  all  possible  arguments  and  endeavors  used  to  dissuade 
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him  from  it ;  and  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed  inclination^  and  begin  to 
suspect  that  this  is  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an 
inclination,  or  that  this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  of  the 
first  draught  in  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason,  that  a  fixed  pro- 
pensity can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  consequent  constant  practice,  than  from 
his  first  draught  ?  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  young  man,  no  otherwise  than  soberly 
inclined,  and  enticed  by  wicked  companions,  should  dripk  to  excess,  until  he  had 
got  a  habit  of  excessive  drinking,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of  a  greedy 
appetite  afler  strong  drink,  so  that  drunkenness  should  become  a  common  and 
constant  practice  with  him ;  and  some  observer,  arguing  from  this  his  general 
practice,  should  say, "  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  mclina- 
tion  to  that  sin  ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that  he  should  make 
such  a  trade  of  it?'*  And  another,  ridiculing  the  weakness  of  his  arguing, 
should  reply, "  Do  you  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that 
sin  the  first  time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  is  guilty 
of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does  not  alter  its  nature  by 
bemg  general ;  and  therefore,  how  common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at 
all  times  by  the  same  means  that  it  came  at  first."  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a  case. 

I  It  is  true,  as  was  observed  before,  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cause,  oc- 
casion, ground  or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect. 
But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  a  transient  effect  requires  a 

^  premanent  cause,  or  a  fixed  influence  or  propensity.  An  effect's  happening  once, 
though  the  effect  may  be  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come  to  pass  on  the  same 
occasion  in  many  subjects  at  the  same  time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity, 
or  permanent  influence.  It  is  true,  it  proves  an  influence  great  and  extensive, 
answerable  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectual ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
in  the  cause  fixed  or  constant.  If  a  particular  tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees 
standing  together,  have  blasted  fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  season, 
yea,  if  the  fruit  be  very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  sjwiled,  it  is  evident  that 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  effect  at  that  time  ;  but  lliis  alone  does  not 
prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad.  But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees, 
and  all  other  trees  of  the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries, 
climates  and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  ill  fruit, 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  evil  nature  of  the 
tree  ;  and  if  the  fruit,  at  all  these  times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it 
proves  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad ;  and  if  we  argue  in  like  manner 
from  what  appears  amon^  men,  it  is  easy  to  determine,  whether  the  universal 
sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  all  sinning  immediately,  as  soon  as  capable  of 
it,  and  all  sinning  continually,  and  generally  being  of  a  wicked  character,  at  all 
times,  in  all  ages,  and  all  places,  and  under  all  possible  circumstances,  against 
means  and  motives  inexpressibly  manifold  and  great,  and  in  the  utmost  conceiv- 
able variety,  be  from  a  permanent,  internal,  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  attended  to,  and  heard,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labor  in  multiplying  arguments  and  instances  to  show,  that  one 
act  does  not  prove  a  fixed  inclination  ;  but  that  constant  practice  and  pursuit 
do.  We  see  that  it  is  in  fact  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  argue 
fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  contin- 
ued actions,  though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice ;  and 
thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons,  ages,  sexes,  tribes  and 
nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men  to  conclude,  that  whatever  they  see  others 
once  do,  they  have  a  fixed,  abiding  inclination  to  do  ?     Yea,  there  may  be  sev- 
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era!  acts  seen,  and  yet  Uiej  not  taken  as  goo^i  evidence  of  an  establbhed  pro- 
pensity ;  nay,  thoupjh  attended  with  that  circumstance^  that  one  act,  or  those 
stjveral  acts,  are  fallowed  with  such  constant  practice^  as  afterwards  evidences 
fixed  disposition.  As  for  example,  there  may  be  several  instances  of  a  man's 
drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  they  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to 
that  liquor ;  but  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  babJt  or  propensity^ 
whicii  may  be  made  very  manifest  afterwards  by  constant  practice. 

From  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  b  alleged  concerning  the  first  sin 
of  Ailam,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  prevbus^  fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot 
in  the  least  injure  or  weaken  the  arguments,  which  have  been  brought  to  prove 
a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  state-  The  thing  whicb 
the  permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  argued  from,  is  the  permanence  of  the 
elTect,  And  that  the  permanent  cause  consists  in  an  internal^  fixed  jfcponsity, 
and  not  any  particular,  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from  the  effects 
being  the  same,  tbrougb  a  vast  variety  and  change  of  circumstances.  Which 
things  do  not  take  place  with  rrjspect  to  the  first  act  of  sin  that  Ailam  or  the 
angels  were  guilty  of ;  which  first  acts,  considered  in  themselves,  were  no  per- 
manent, continued  effects.  And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned, 
and  the  effect  on  tliat  account  was  the  greater,  and  more  extensive ;  yet  this 
e^erd  of  the  effect  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  permaitencei  or  settled 
continuance  of  the  eflfectj  which  is  supposed  to  show  a  permanent  cause,  or  fixed 
uifluence  or  propensity*  Neither  was  there  any  Irisd  of  a  vast  variety  of  cir- 
curiiiitances  atteniling  a  permanent  effect,  to  show  the  fixed  cause  to  be  internal, 
consisting  in  a  setlkd  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  objected.  And 
however  great  the  sin  of  Adam^  or  of  the  angels  was,  and  however  great  means;, 
motives,  and  obligations  they  sinned  against ;  %vhatever  may  be  thence  argued 
eoncerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation,  as  being  very  subtle, 
remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  setiuce,  or  otherwise  great ;  yet  it  argues 
nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  ov  JLred  cause  at  all,  either  great  or  small ; 
tie  e&ct  both  in  the  angels  and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transieni,  and 
for  ayght  appears,  hjippening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coincidence 
of  influential  circumstances* 

The  general  continued  wickedne^  of  mankind,  against  such  means  and  mo- 
tives, proves  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  the  cause  kfxed,  and  that  the  fixtd 
cause  is  internal^  in  man^s  nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  powirful.  It  proves 
the  firsi,  namely,  that  the  cause  is  fixe<l,  Ijecaiise  the  effect  is  so  abiding,  througl 
so  many  changes*  It  proves  the  second^  that  is,  that  the  fixeil  ^ause  is  internal, 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  various :  the  variety  of  means  and  motives  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  variety  of  circumstances ;  and 
they  are  that  kind  of  circumstances,  which  above  all  others  proves  this  i  for  they 
are  such  circumstances  as  cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  being  most  opposite 
to  the  eiiect  in  their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  thirds  viz.,  the  greatness  of 
the  internal  cause,  or  the  powerftilness  of  the  propensity  ;  because  the  means 
which  have  opposed  its  mfluence,haveBfeenso  great,  and  yet  have  been  statedly 
overcome. 

But  here  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  with  regard  to  the  motives  and 
obligations  which  our  first  fathers  sinned  against,  it  is  not  reasonably  alleged, 
that  he  sinned  when  he  k^iew  his  sin  would  hare  destructive  consequences  to  all 
lib  posterity,  and  mighty  in  process  of  lime^  pave  the  whole  globe  uith  skuiii^ 
&C.  Seeing  it  is  so  evident,  by  the  pl^n  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the 
temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to  commit  that  sin,  that  it  was 
io  contrived  by  the  sibtilty  of  the  tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as 
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to  that  matter,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  disobedience  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  no  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themselves  (and  therefore  not  to 
their  posterity),  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  great  increase  and  advancement  of 
digni^  and  happiness. 

Evasion  2.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so  general  and  great, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  depravity  of  nature  to  be  the  cause ;  man's 
own/ree  vnll  is  cause  suifacient.  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they 
make  themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This,  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly 
insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so  universally  agree  in 
this  evil  exercise  of  their  free  will  ?  If  their  wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free 
to  good  as  evil,  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consist- 
ing of  scAnany  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  consulta- 
tion, all  agree  to  exercise  their  freedom  in  favor  of  evil  ?  If  there  be  no  natural 
tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case,  then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the 
will's  being  determined  to  good  as  evil.  If  the  cause  is  indifferent,  why  is  not 
the  effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  1  If  the  balance  be  no  heavier  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually,  and,  as  it  were,  infinitely,  preponderate 
one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of  mankind  has  been  deter- 
mined to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the  flood,  and  after  the  flood ;  under  the 
law,  and  under  the  gospel ;  and  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  Ae  Old 
Testament ;  and  since  that,  among  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans  ;  among  Pa« 

I)ists  and  Protestants;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  politeness,  arts,  and 
earning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots  in  Africa,  the 
Tartars  in  Asia,  and  Indians  in  America,  towards  both  poles,  and  on  every  side 
of  the  globe ;  in  greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages ;  in  palaces  and  in  huta, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  ?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  it  happens  so,  that 
men  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to  determine  their  own  wills, 
and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to 
sin  constantly  as  long  as  they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up 
half  way  to  their  duty  ? 

As  has  been  often  observed,  a  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause  ;  but  free 
will,  without  any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is  no  per- 
manent cause ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  further  from  it :  for  the  very  notion 
of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  implies  contingence : 
and  if  the  -will  is  free  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  government 
of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom  must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perfect 
contingence ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  more  imfixed  than  that 
The  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  freedom  from  eveiy 
tlung  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  determine  it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be 
fixed  and  determined  wholly  by  itself :  therefore  its  determinations  must  be  pre- 
viously altogether  unfixed.  And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contingent, 
be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  permanent,  fixed  and  constant  ? 

When  men  see  only  one  particular  person,  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  against  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him,  do  they  judge  this 
to  be  no  argument  of  any  fixed  disposition  of  mind,  because  he,  being  free,  may 
determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will,  without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  they  see  a 
nation  or  people  that  differ  greatly  from  other  nations,  in  such  and  such  instan- 
ces of  their  constant  conduct,  as  though  their  tempers  and  inclinations  were 

*  Pages  257,  258,  52, 53,  S.,  and  many  other  places. 
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very  diverse,  and  any  should  deny  it  to  be  from  any  such  cause^  and  should  say, 
vre  cannot  judge  at  all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  any  nation  or  people,  by 
any  thing  observable  in  their  constant  practice  or  behavior,  because  they  have 
^  free  will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  thej-  please,  without  any 
WOg  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias  them  ;  would  such  an  account  of 
auch  effects  be  satisfying  to  the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further 
would  it  be  from  satisiying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  by  saying,  that  the  will  of  all  mankind  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  mankind  may,  if  they  please^  make  themsehes  wicked:  they 
are  free  when  they  first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents^  and  therefore  all  may,  if 
they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act :  they  are  free  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  act  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  sin  con* 
tinually,  if  tbey  will :  men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  it^  they  please  (though  some  do  not  know  how  other 
nations  do  act)*  Men  of  high  and  low  condition,  leaiTiecI  and  ignorant,  are  free^ 
and  therefore  they  may  agree  in  acting  wickedly,  if  they  please  (though  they 
do  not  consult  together).  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore  men  in  one 
age  may  all  agree  with  men  in  every  other  age  in  wickedness,  if  they  please 
(though  they  do  not  know  how  men  in  other  a^es  have  acte*l),  &.Ci  &c.  Let 
every  one  judge  whether  such  an  account  of  things  can  satisfy  reason. 

Evasion  3,  It  is  said  by  many  of  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  that  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  n:iankind  may  be  owing,  not  to  a  de* 
praved  nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  1  think  we  mnst  understand  DnTay* 
lor  as  having  respect  to  the  powerful  influence  of  had  instruction  and  example, 
wlien  he  says,  p.  118,  "The  Gentiles,  in  their  heathen  ^ate,  when  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  Gentile  w^orld,  were  without  strength,  unable  to  help  or 
recover  iberaselves."  And  in  several  other  places  to  the  like  pin^osc.  If  there 
was  no  depravity  of  nature,  what  else  could  there  k*  but  bad  instruction  and 
example,  to  hinder  the  heathen  world,  as  a  collective  body  (for  as  such  Dr. 
Taylor  speaks  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117,  J 18),  from  emerging  out  of  their 
corruj^ion,  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  1  As  to  their  bad  instruction, 
our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  heathen,  notwithstanding  all  their  disadvan- 
tages, had  sufficient  light  to  know^  God,  and  do  their  whole  dut>^  to  him,  as  we 
have  observed  from  time  to  time.  Therefore  it  must  be  chiefly  bad  example, 
that  we  must  suppose,  according  to  him,  rendered  their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerrung  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world,  by 
the  bfiuence  of  bad  example,  I  would  observe  the  following  things: 

1,  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself  It  is  accounting  for 
the  corruption  of  the  \vorld  by  the  corruption  of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  ex- 
amples are  general  all  over  the  world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been 
so  from  the  beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  If  mankind  are  naturally 
no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good^  then  how  comes  there  to  be  so  many  more 
bad  examples  than  good  ones,  in  all  ages  1  And  if  there  are  not,  how  come 
the  bad  examples  that  are  set,  to  be  so  much  more  follower!  than  the  good  ?  If 
the  propensity  of  man's  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how  comes  the  current  of  general 
eitample,  everywhere,  and  at  all  timi^«,  to  be  so  much  to  e\nl  ?  And  when  op- 
position lias  been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  has  had 
so  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wicked  practice  1 

I  think  from  the  brief  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the  behavior  of  the 
first  parents  of  mankind,  the  expressions  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  God's  mercy 
njvcaled  to  them,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  any 
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childien,  they  repented,  and  were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  pious.  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  noble  vine;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
generations  of  mankind,  he  set  the  stream  of  example  the  right  way.  And  we 
see,  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents,  than  of 
any  others ;  especially  in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are 
contracted,  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  And  besides,  Adam^s^cEiHren 
had  no  other  examples  to  follow,  but  those  of  their  parents.  How  theref(Mre 
came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn,  and  to  proceed  the  contrarj'  way,  with  so  violent  a 
current  ?  Then,  when  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt,  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  tlie  world  was  everywhere  full  of  bad 
examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at  once,  but  only  righteous  Noah,  and  his  family^ 
to  remove  those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  of  mankind  mi^ht  be  planted 
again  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the  right  way :  how 
therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah's  posterity  did  not  follow  his  good  example, 
especially  when  they  had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  his  example,  but  so 

Cerally,  even  in  his  lifetime,  became  so  exceeding  corrupt  ?  One  would  think,  the 
generations  at  least,  while  all  lived  together  as  one  family,  under  Noah,  thdr 
venerable  father,  might  have  followed  his  good  example ;  and  if  they  had  done  so, 
then,  when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  m  Peleg's  time,  the  heads  of  the  several 
families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colonies  with  good  examples,  and  the 
stream  would  have  been  turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies, 
and  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  verily  the  fact  was,  that  in  about  fifty 
years  after  Noah's  death,  the  world  in  general  was  overrun  with  dreadful  cor- 
ruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  were  like  soon  to  perish  from  among 
mankind,  unless  something  extraordinary  should  be  done  to  prevent  it 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his  family  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  bad  exam- 
ple, that,  in  his  posterity,  he  might  have  a  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again  planted 
a  noble  tine  ;  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  being  eminently  pious.  But  how 
soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate,  till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed 
up !  We  see  how  desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  werc^  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in  Canaan,  to  destroy 
that  perverse  generation  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a 
noble  vinCy  wliolly  a  right  seed,  and  set  them  out  with  good  example,  in  the  land 
where  they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode,  Jer.  ii.  21.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
generation  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Canaan,  was  an  excellent  generation, 
by  innumerable  things  said  of  them.*  But  how  soon  did  that  people,  neverthe- 
less, become  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine! 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  themselves  desperately  and 
incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  sent  them  into  captivity,  till  the  old 
rebels  were  dead  and  purged  out,  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  ex- 
ample ;  and  when  the  following  generation  were  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  God 
planted  then  again,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  noble  vine,  and  set  them  out  with 
good  example ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by  their  posterity. 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  inveterate  and  desperate,  the 
Christian  church  was  planted  by  a  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
causing  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  in  the  first  age  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  far  beyond  whatever  had  been  on  earth  before ;  and  the  Christian  church 

*  See  5oT.  ii.  2, 3.    Pnal.  Ixviii.  14.    Josh.  zxii.  2,  and  xziii.  8.     Dcut.  iv.  3, 4.     Hos.  xi.  1,  and  ix.  10* 
J^kdges  iL  7, 17, 22,  and  many  other  places. 
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was  planted  a  noUe  vini*  But  tliat  primitJTe  good  example  has  not  prevailed, 
to  cause  virtue  to  be  generally  and  steadfastly  niainliiined  in  the  Christian 
world  :  to  bow  great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise,  has  already  been  observed* 

Aiter  many  ages  of  general  and  ikeatllul  aptistasy,  God  was  pleased  to  erect 
the  Prctestant  church,  as  separated  irom  the  more  comipt  part  of  Cbrbtendom  | 
and  true  piety  flourished  very  much  in  it  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noblti  vine : 
but,  notwillistanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reforraera,  what  a  melancholy 
pass  is  the  Prolestant  world  come  to  at  ttijs  day  ! 

When  Ent^land  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  a  number  of  pious 
persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England,  and  this  land  was  plajited  with  a 
nobie  vine.  But  how  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken 
the  pious  examples  of  our  fathers ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  alwap  proved  themselvtrs  to  degeneracy j  and  bent 
to  backsliding*  Which  shows  plainly  their  natural  jiropensity  j  and  that  when 
good  has  revivedj  and  been  promoted  among  men,  it  has  been  by  sooie  divine 
interposition^to  oppose  the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means, 
the  efficacy  of  which  has  soon  been  overcome  by  constant,  natural  biiiSj  and  the 
effect  of  good  example  presently  lost,  and  evil  has  regained  and  maintained  the 
dominion :  like  a  heavy  body,  "whicJi  may  by  some  great  power  be  caused  to 
ascend,  against  its  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the 
c^jitre,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  corniption  of  mankind, 
without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to  sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone 
will  not  account  for  general  wicked  practicej  as  consequent  on  good  example. 
And  if  tlve  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wickedness 
that  is  in  the  worlds  that  alone  will  not  account  for  man's  becoming  worse  than 
the  example  set,  and  degenerating  more  and  more,  and  gro\fing  worse  and 
worse,  which  has  been  the  manner  of  mankind* 

S,  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  virtue,  which,  were  ii 
not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature,  would  have  influence  on  them  that  live 
under  the  gospel,  far  beyond  all  other  examples ;  and  that  is,  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  hmnan  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are  to  be  influenced 
by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision.  His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived 
Ihat  we  should  have  set  before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such 
circumstance,  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence  all  the  princi- 
ple of  man^s  nature,  but  his  corruption.  Men  are  apt  lo  he  moved  by  the 
example  of  others  like  themsdveSy  or  in  their  own  nature  j  therefore  this  exam- 
ple was  given  in  our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
and  honorable ;  and  this  example,  though  it  was  of  one  in  our  nature,  yet  it  was 
of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honorable  than  kings  or  angek  A  people 
are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  prince  :  this  is  the  example  of  that  glo- 
rious person,  who  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christians,  as  their  Lord  and 
King,  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  church  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  King  of  kinj^s, 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Universe,  and  head  over  all  thin^  to  the  church.  Chd- 
dren  are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents :  this  is  the  example  of  the 
Author  of  our  Being,  and  one  who  is  in  a  pecnliar  antl  extraordinary  manner 
our  Fathers  ^^  he  is  the  Author  of  our  Holy  and  happy  Being  ;  besides  his  being 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  everhisting  Father  of  the  Universe*  Men  are 
very  apt  lo  follow  ttie  example  of  their  friends :  the  example  of  Christ  is  of 
one  that  is  infinitely  our  greatest  friend,  standing  in  ibe  most  endearing  relations 
of  our  Brother^  Redeemer^  Spiritual  Head  and  Husband ;  whose  grace  and  love 
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expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and  friendship,  as  much  as  heaven  is 
higher  than  the  earth.  And  then  the  virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  were 
eiuiibited  to  us  in  the  most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived  of:  his  obedience  and  submission  to  God,  his  humility, 
meekne<ss,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c,  being  exercised  and  expressed  in  a 
work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  condescension,  and  beneficence  to  us ;  and  had  all 
their  highest  expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  such  extreme  and  unutterable  suffering,  for  our  eter- 
nal salvation.  Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  such  as  they 
have  great  benefits  from :  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater 
benefits,  that  we  could  have  by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  than  we  have  by  the 
virtuous  acts  of  Christ;  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved  from  eternal 
destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable,  immortal  glory  at  God's  right  hand. 
Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an  extreme  corruption  of  the  heart  of  men,  such  an  ex- 
ample would  have  that  strong  influence  on  the  heart,  that  would  as  it  were 
swallow  up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  generation  of 
vipers. 

3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  of  nature,  will  not 
account  for  children's  universally  committing  sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  made  evident  by  the  Scripture.  It  will  not  ac- 
count for  this,  in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  first  examples 
that  are  set  in  their  view,  being  very  good ;  which,  as  has  been  observed,  was 

Xially  the  case  of  many  children  m  Christian  famiUes  in  the  apostles'  days, 
the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual  person  had  sin  to  repent  of, 
and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind,  cannot  consistently  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  ex- 
ample, viz.,  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  which  he  supposes,  considered  as 
a  collective  body,  was  helpless,  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself.  Not 
evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  evil  instruction,  can  be  supposed  a 
sufficient  reason  why  every  new  generation  that  arose  among  them,  should  not 
be  able  to  emerge  from  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors,  in  any 
consistence  with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no  power 
to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  strong  temptation.  But  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  says,  p.  72,  S.,  "  To  suppose  men's  temptations  to  be  superior 
to  their  powers,  will  impeach  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  who  appoints 
every  man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  was  observed  before,  he 
supposes  that  they  all,  yea  ever)'  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to  know 
God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could  do  this  for  himself,  then 
surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it  through  the  power  of  free  will,  as  well 
as  the  whole  world  be  agreed  in  corruption  by  the  same  power. 

Evasion  4.  Some  modern  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  do  thus 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wickedness,  viz.,  that  in  a  course  of  nature 
our  senses  grow  up  first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So 
Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  inasmuch  as  reason  is 
a  principle,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  advanced  to  strength  and 
vigor,  by  gradual  cultivation,  and  these  objects  are  continually  assailing  and 
soliciting  us  ;  so,  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appetites 
must  have  become  very  strong,  belbre  reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  them 
to  an  account,  and  assume  authority  over  them."  From  hence  Dr.  Turnbull 
supposes  it  comes  to  pass,t  "  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  influcnee 

•  See  Moral  PhOomfphy,  p.  279,  and  Cfirutian  Phihnphjf,  p.  374.    f  Ckruftian  Philotophy,  p.  S82, 283 


of  virtuous  example,  be  said  tn  l*  sanctified  from  the  womb,  so  liberal,  so  ^en- 
crous,  so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast  of  mmd  ;  yet,  generally  speakins;, 
the  wliole  world  lieth  in  such  wickedness,  that,  witli  respect  to  the  far  gpreater  part 
of  mankind,  the  study  of  virtue  i.  beginning  to  reform^  and  is  a  severe  straggle 
against  bad  hnbits,  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted  ;  it  is  therefore  putting 
off  mi  old,  inveterate,  corrupt  nature,  and  putting  on  a  new  form  andtenaper;  it 
is  moulding  ourselves  anew  ^  it  is  abeing  oom  again,  and  becoming  as  children* 
And  how  few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not  to  be  early 
ID  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that  need  no  repentance !" 

Dr,  Taylor,  though  he  is  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the  same  thing, 
_  ^  192 :  *'  It  is  by  slow  deo^rees  (says  he)  that  children  come  to  the  use  of  under- 
^tj^nding  ;  the  animal  passions  being  for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their 
cotistitntion.  And  therefore^  though  they  may  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease 
lis,  yet  bow  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  of  judging,  But  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  Go<l  that  children  should  have  appetites  and 
passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that  he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and* 
commands  to  discipline  and  inform  their  minds,  tnat  if  parents  first  learned  true 
wisdom  for  themselves,  and  then  endeavored  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
way  of  viilue,  there  would  be  leiss  wickedne^  in  the  world*" 

Concerning  these  things  I  would  observe,  that  such  a  scheme  is  attended 
with  the  very  same  difficulties,  which  they  that  advance  it  would  avoid  ;  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  which  they  make  against  God*s  ordering  it  so  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin.  For  this  i 
scheme  supposes,  the  author  of  nature  has  so  ordered  things,  that  men  should 
come  into  being  as  moral  agents,  that  is,  should  iirst  have  existence  in  a  state 
and  capacity  of  moral  agency,  tmder  a  prevailing  propensity  to  mn.  For  that 
strength,  which ^nsUive  appetites  and  animal  passions  come  toby  their  habit- 
ual exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts 
to  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  when  they  fir>1  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ration- 
al powers,  by  the  supposition  :  because  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  scale 
is  turned  for  sin  among  mankind,  and  why,  generafiT/  spealcittg^  the  whole 
world  lies  171  uickeHne^Sy  and  the.  Ftud^  qft^irtue  if  (i  severe  struggif'  againsl  bad 
hi^ls^  iarly  mntToded^  and  deeply  rooted.  These  deeply  rooted  habits  must 
imply  a  tendency  to  sin  ;  otherwise  they  could  not  account  for  that  which  they 
are  brou|;:ht  to  account  for^  namely,  prevailing  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  for 
that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  elfect,  which  is  supposed  to  have  no  tendency 
to  that  effect*  And  this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to 
a  natural  tendency  :  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  subject.  For  it  is  supposes!  to  be 
brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  when  he  has  no  power  to  with- 
standf  or  oppose  it :  the  habit,  as  Dr,  TuiinbuU  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before 
reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authority 
over  them.  And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which  men  ht^come  sub- 
ject to  this  propensitj^  to  sin,  is  from  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  author  of 
DEtare  ;  and  therefore  must  be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  the 
hand  o^  the  person  himstdf,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  being  with  such  a 
popensit}^  Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect,  w^hich  the  tendency  is  fo, 
m  truly  wickedness.  For  it  is  alU'gttl  as  a  cause  or  reason  why  the  whole  worM 
lies  in  wickeiluess,  snd  why  all  but  a  very  fpw  are  first  in  the  class  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  not  among  the  righteous,  that  nt^ed  no  repentance.  If  they  need  repen- 
tance, what  they  are  guilty  of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  eivil  ; 
for  certainly  men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  is  no  ^in,  or  blamable  evil. 
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and  the  far  greater  part  are  of  a  wicked  character,  without  doubt,  the  far  greater 
part  go  to  eteraal  perdition  ;  for  death  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  men  of  a 
righteous  character  only.  And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt  state  of  tlui^ 
which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  that  consequence,  that  as  it  were  the  whde 
world  lies  and  lives  in  wickedness,  and  dies  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally. 
And  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  state  of  things,  wholly  of  the  ordering  of  the 
author  of  nature,  before  mankind  arc  capable  of  having  any  hand  in  the  aflair. 
And  is  this  any  relief  to  the  difficulties,  which  these  writers  object  against  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity  ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  amounts  to  just  the  same  thing  with  that  solution  of  man's 
depravity,  which  was  mentioned  before,  that  Dr.  Taylor  cries  out  of  as  too  gross 
to  be  admitted  (p.  188,  189),  viz.,  God's  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting 
it  into  such  a  body,  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it  For  this  scheme  supposes, 
that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it  into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  state  in 
that  body,  that  the  natural  consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as 
the  soul  is  capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  Turnbull  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  cx)uld  not  have  been  ordered 
otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  than  that  animal  passions  should 
be  so  aforehand  with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has 
been  mentioned ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  have 
strength  and  vigor  no  otherwise  than  by  exercise  and  culture.*  But  can  there 
be  any  force  in  this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature,  to  make  it  impossible,  but 
that  the  superior  principle  of  man's  nature  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  in- 
ferior, as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence,  as  the  moral  and  natural  nun, 
and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those 
superior  principles  be  in  vastly  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hinder  its  being  so  ordered  \w  the 
Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly  swifter  degrees  than  they  do  f  If 
we  are  Christians  we  must  be  forced  to  allow  it  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that  the  conse- 
quence should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  first  beginning  of  a  capacity  of 
hnoral  agency  ;  because  wc  must  own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adam,  when  first 
created,  ami  also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  grew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  increased  in  wisdom 
as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  5.  Seeing  men  in  this  world  arc  in  a  state  of  trial,  it  is  fit  that  their 
virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  consociuently  that  it  should  have  opposition 
and  temptation  to  overcome ;  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites  we  have  to  struggle  with  ;  that  by  the  conflict 
and  victory  our  virtue  may  be  refined  and  established.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dt 
Taylor  (p.  253)  says,  "  Without  a  right  use  and  application  of  our  powers, 
were  they  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we  could  not  be  judged  fit  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.,  to  prove  and  discipline  our  minds,  to  season  our  virtue,  and 
to  fit  us  for  the  kingjdom  of  God ;  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom, 
we  cannot  be  qualified,  but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations."  And  in 
p.  78,  S.J  he  says,  "  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father  that 
our  constitution  should  be  attended  with  various  passions  and  appetites,  as  well 
as  our  outward  condition  with  vai  ious  temptations."     He  says  the  like  in  sev- 
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eral  other  places.  To  the  mme  purpose  very  often  Dn  Tymbull,  particularly 
Chrhtiari  FhiIo,^oph^^  p*  310,  "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat? 
What  virtue  without  the  eiicouoter  of  such  enemiesj  such  tern ptat ions  as  arise  < 
lioth  from  within  and  from  abro^id  *?  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  plcasores 
ef  virtuf ,  to  tliose  which  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to 
tetnpt  us  ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever  pains  and  hard* 
ships  it  may  cost.  There  must  therefore,  in  order  to  the  formation  and  ti'ial>  in 
orcfer  to  tlie  very  being  of  virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  tempta- 
tions to  vice-" 

in  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of  temptation,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  onlered  for  men's  trial,  amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  that  state  of  general  wickedness  and  niin,  which  has  been  proved 
to  take  place,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to  sucli  an 
effect,  then  how  docs  it  account  for  it  1  When  it  is  inquired,  by  what  cause 
such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass,  is  it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause,  which  is 
owned  at  the  same  time  to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  ?  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it*  I  think  it  has  heen  demon- 
strated^  that  this  effect  mmt  be  owing  to  some  prevailing  tendency.  If  the 
other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does 
l^plv  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  effect,  which  has  been  proved,  viz,,  Uiat  all 
mankind,  witliout  the  exception  of  so  much  as  one,  sin  against  God,  to  theif 
own  deserved  and  just,  eternal  ruin  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  sm  thus  immediately, 
as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  sin  continually,  and  have  more  sin  than  virtue,  and 
have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have, 
and  that  the  generality  of  the  world  in  all  ages  are  extreznely  stupid  aiid  foolish, 
and  of  a  %vicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever  ;  I  say,  if  the  stale  of 
temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an  effect  as  this,  it  is  a  very 
evilj  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of  tilings,  us  has  been  already  largely 
shown. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  suppcsed  end,  which 
is  to  refine,  ripen^  and  perfect  virtue  in  mankind^  and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  great- 
er eternal  happiness  and  glory  :  lA'hereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to,  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  viz.,  general*  eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  su|>posedj 
that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  strugg^le  with,  in  order  to 
have  the  glorj*  and  reward  of  victory^ ;  but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  con- 
tinual and  generally  effect u&l  tendencyj  not  to  men's  victory  over  evil  appetites 
and  passions^  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victory,  but  to  t|ie  victory  of  evil 
appetites  and  lusts  over  men,  and  utterly  and  eternally  destroying  tliem*  If 
a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet  the  question  is,  whence  comes  so  general  a  fail- 
ing in  the  trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war  be  neces* 
wy»  yet  snrely  there  is  no  necessity  ibat  there  should  be  more  cowards  than  good 
soldiers  ;  unless  it  be  necessary  that  men  should  be  overcome  and  destroyed  : 
especially  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  the  whole  world  as  it  were  should  lie  in  wick- 
edness, and  so  lie  and  die  in  cowardice. 

I  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr,  Tumbull  is  not  very  consistent  in  aip- 
posin^,  tiiRt  combat  with  temptation  is  requisite  to  the  very  being  of  virtue.  For 
I  think  it  clearly  follows  from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  virtue  must  have  a 
hemg  prior  to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For,  by 
his  principles,  all  virtue  li^  in  good  affection,  and  no  actions  can  be  virtuous^  but 
what  proceed  from  good  affection.*     Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  have  < 
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no  virtue  in  it  unless  it  proceeds  from  virtuous  affection ;  and  therefore  idrtne 
must  have  an  existence  before  the  combat,  and  be  the  cause  of  it 
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Univerial  Mortality  provea  Original  Sin ;  particularly  the  Death  of  Infants,  with  ilf 

various  circumstances. 

The  universal  reign  of  death,  over  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately,  with 
the  awful  circumstances  and  attendants  of  death,  proves  that  men  come  siniiil 
into  the  world. 

It  is  needless  here  particularly  to  inquire,  whether  God  has  not  a  sorereigD 
right  to  set  bounds  to  the  lives  of  his  own  creatures,  be  they  sinful  or  not ;  and 
V^       as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when  he  pleases  ?  Or  how  far  God  has  a 
"^  right  to  bring  extreme  suffering  and  calamity  on  an  innocent  moral  agent  ?  For 

death,  with  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usually  brought  on,  is  not 
merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  is  a  most  terrible  calamity ;  and  to  such  a 
creatine  as  man,  capable  of  conceiving  of  immortality,  and  made  with  so  earn- 
est a  desire  after  it,  and  capable  of  foresight  and  of  reflection  on  approaching 
death,  and  that  has  such  an  extreme  dread  of  it,  is  a  calamity  above  all  othen 
terrible,  to  such  as  are  able  to  reflect  upon  it.  I  say,  it  is  needless,  elaborately 
to  consider,  whether  God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections,  by  absolute 
sovereignty,  bring  so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  perfectly  innocent 
It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subjected  to  this  calamitv: 
God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  man's  sin,  at  a  time  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  great  displeasure  for  sin,  and  by  a  denunciation  and  sen- 
.  tence  pronounced  by  him,  as  acting  the  part  of  a  judge,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often 
•  confesses.  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sm,  as  the  apostle  says. 
Which  certainly  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  this  affair  was  ordered  of  God,  not 
merely  by  the  sovereignty  of  a  Creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  judge. 
And  the  Scripture  everywhere  speaks  of  all  great  afflictions  and  calamities, 
which  God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonies  of  his  displeas- 
ure for  sin,  in  the  subject  of  thasc  calamities  ;  excepting  those  sufferings  which 
are  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others.  He  ever  taught  his  people  to  look  on  such 
calamities  as  his  rod,  the  rod  of  his  anger,  hvs  frowns,  the  hidings  of  his  face  in 
displeasure.  Hence  such  calamities  are  in  Scripture  so  often  called  by  the  name 
of  judgments,  being  what  God  brings  on  men  as  a  judge,  executing  a  righteous 
sentence  for  transgression  :  yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  wrathy 
especially  calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  hence  also  is  that 
which  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
Scripture,  calamity  and  suffering  is  called  by  such  names  as  sin,  iniquity,  being 
guilty,  &c.,  which  is  evidently  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect  It 
is  not  likely,  that  in  the  language  in  ase  of  old  among  God's  people,  calamity  or 
suffering  would  have  been  called  even  by  the  names  of  sin  and  guilt,  if  it  had 
been  so  far  from  bavins^  any  connection  with  sin,  that  even  death  itself,  which  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  of  calamities,  is  not  so  much  as  any  sign 

•  See  Lcvit  X.  6.    Numb.  i.  53,  and  xviii.  5,    Josh.  ix.  20.    2  Chron.  xxiv.  18,  and  xix.  2,  10,  and 
xxvii.  13,  and  xxxii.  25.    Ezra  vii.  23.   Neh.  xiii.  18.    Zech.  rii.  12,  and  many  other  places. 
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of  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject ,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  any 
guilt  of  his,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamities,  the  most  extreme 
and  terrible  of  all  those  natural  evilSj  \%'hieh  come  on  mankind  in  this  world* 
Deadiy  dcstrndion  is  Kpoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  destruction,  1  Sam.  v.  11; 
dmily  sorrow^  as  the  most  extreme  sorrow,  Isa*  xvii,  11,  Matth.  xxvu  38; 
and  dmditf  emmien^  as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemit^s,  Psai  xvii,  9,  The 
extremity  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  suffering  unto  dmth,  Phil 
ii,  8,  and  other  places.  Hence  the  greatest  testimonies  ol  God's  anger  for 
the  siiis  of  men  in  this  world,  have  been  by  inflicting  death  ;  as  on  the  sinners 
of  the  old  world,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  Onanj  Phara- 
oh, and  the  Eg)q>tians,  Nabub  and  Abihu,  Korah  and  his  company,  and  the  rest 
of  the  rebels  in  ihe  wilderness,  on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  on  Hophni 
and  Phinebas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  unbelieving  Jews^  upon  whom  wrath 
came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem*  This 
calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  ibe  fruit  of  the  ^uilt  of  sin, 
Exod.  3cxviii.  43,  "  That  they  bear  not  iniquity  and  cfie,"  Lev  it.  xxii.  9,  "  Lest 
they  bear  sin  tor  it  and  die,^*  So  Numb,  xviii*  22,  compared  with  Levit,  x»  1,2. 
The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient  revelation,  led  the  heathen 
to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance- 
Thus  we  have  an  account,  Acts  xxviii.  4,  that  when  the  harhariaTis  mw  the 
-^ftnomous  beast  hang  on  PaitPs  hmid,  they  said  among  fhmisdves^  JVb  doubt  ihts 
illdn  is  a  murderer^  whom^  though  he  hath  escaped  the  seas^  yet  vengeance  suffer- 
eth  not  to  live. 

Calamities  that  are  ver}^  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal,  temporal  de* 
struction  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind  by  death,  are  spoken  of  as  manifest 
indications  of  Go<rs  great  displeasure  for  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject ;  such  as 
the  destruction  of  particular  cities,  countries,  or  numl^ers  of  men,  by  war  or  pes- 
tilence. Deut  xxix%  24/*  All  nations  shall  sny^  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  1"  Here 
compare  Deut  xxxii.  30,  1  Kings  ix.  S,  and  Jer,  xxii,  8,  9.  These  calamities, 
thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimonies  of  God*s  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  has- 
tening on  that  death,  which  otherwise,  by  God's  disposal,  would  most  certainly 
have  come  in  a  short  time.  No  w  the  taking  off  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from  sev* 
^nty  or  eighty  (if  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  so  much,  one  with  another,  in  the 
time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments),  is  hut  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of 
God's  first  making  man  mortal,  cutting  off  his  hoped  for  immortalit)^,  subjecting 
him  to  inevitable  deiith,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  dreads ;  and  a  tier* 
w^ards  shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  tJian  eight  hundred  years 
of  it ;  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world*  Besides  that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  wilhout  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  youth,  in  cluldhood,  and 
infancy,  Tlierefore  how  inconsiderable  a  thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened 
destruction,  that  is  brought  on  a  particular  city  of  country  by  war,  compared 
with  that  universal  havoc  which  death  makes  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
from  generation  to  generation,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  quaht}%  or  con- 
dition, with  all  the  infinitely  various,  dismal  circumstances,  torments,  and  ago- 
nic, which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  infants? 
If  those  particular  ^nd  comparatively  trivial  calamities,  extending  perhaps  not  to 
more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  men  of  one  generation,  are  clear  eviden- 
ces of  God'F%  great  anger;  certainly  this  universal,  vast  destruction,  by  which 
the  whole  world  in  all  generations  is  swallowed  up,  as  by  a  flood,  that  nothmg 
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can  resist,  must  be  a  most  glaring  manifestation  of  God*s  angev  for  the  sinfiilneBS  of 
mankind.  Yea,  the  Scripture  is  express  in  it,  that  it  is  so.  Psal.  xc  3,  fcc, "  Thou 
tumest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Retum,ye  children  of  men. — Thou  carriest 
them  away  as  with  aflooil:  they  are  as  a  sleep  :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass 
which  groweth  up ;  in  the  morning  it  flourishetli  and  p:roweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it 
is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath 
are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath  :  we  spoid 
our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  Jaj-s  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ; 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine 
anger  ?  According  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  may  apjdy  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  How  plain  and  full  is  this 
testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an  evidence  of  God^s  anger 
for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  ! 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  which  he  had  reason  to  conclude  from 
God's  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  vovld  not  slay  a  righteous  vation.  Gen. 
XX.  4.  By  righteous  evidently  meaning  innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  ttill 
God  slay  a  righteous  v^rld  (consisting  of  so  many  nations — repeating  the  great 
slaughter  in  ever}^  generation),  or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind  to  death, 
when  they  are  considernl  as  innocent,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  in  Scripturfe  such  phrases  as  irorthy  of  death,  and  guilty  of  death; 
but  certainly  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  are  not  worthy  of  death,  but  are  worthy  of  no 
punishment. 

Dr.  Taylor  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  affliction  and  death  as  a  great  bene- 
fit, as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  and  tend  to  excite  sober 
reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be  moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  and  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition,  &c.*     To  this  I  would  say, 

1.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  nee<lful  for  mankind  in  their  present 
state,  that  tliey  should  be  mortal,  and  subject  to  outward  afflictions,  to  restrain 
their  lusts,  and  mortify  their  pride  and  ambition,  &c..  But  then  is  it  not  an  evi- 
dence of  man's  depravity  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distemper  of 
mind,  yea,  strong  disease,  when  man  stands  in  need  of  such  sharp  medicines, 
such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain  his  lusls,  keep  down  his  pride,  and 
make  him  willing  to  be  obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  be  because  of  a  corrupt  and 
ungrateful  heart,  if  tlie  riches  of  God's  bounty,  in  bestowing  life  and  prosperity, 
and  things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  engage  the  heart  to  God,  and  to 
virtue,  and  childlike  love  and  obedience,  but  that  he  must  always  have  the  rod 
held  over  him,  and  be  often  chastised,  and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of 
death,  to  keep  him  from  nmning  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebellion,  ungrate- 
fully usinq:  the  blessings  dealt  forth  from  God's  hand,  in  sinning  against  hini,  and 
serving  his  enemies.  If  man  has  no  natural  disingc»nuity  of  heart,  it  must  be  a 
mysterious  thing  indeed,  that  the  sweet  blessings  of  God's  bounty  have  not  as 
powerful  an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  sinning  against  God,  as  terrible  af- 
flictions. If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse  and  vile  dis-position,  this 
must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should  be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God, 
when  his  providence  is  most  kind ;  and  that  they  should  need  to  have  God  chas- 
tise them  with  great  severity,  and  even  to  kill  them,  to  keep  them  in  order.  If 
we  were  as  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger 

^  Pages  21,  67,  and  other  places. 
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at  our  fellow  creatures  for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we 
are  not  of  a  depraved  heart,  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  bounty,  if  continued  in 
life,  and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  that  is  pleasant  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerful  incentives  to  a  proper  reprard  to  God,  tending  as 
much  to  j)romote  religion  and  virtue,  as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamity, 
and  to  have  God  (to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  13,  describ- 
ing death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  lioriy  hrealcing  all  our  hones ^  and  from  day  even 
to  night,  malcing  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  Taylor  himself,  p.  252,  says,  "  That  our  fii-st  parents  before  the  fall 
were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedi- 
ence." Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise 
and  practice  of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper  to  engage 
to  all  religion  and  dut)',  and  men  still  come  into  the  world  with  hearts  as  good 
as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ? 
What  need  of  so  vastly  changing  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of  briers  and  thorns, 
affliction,  calamity  and  death,  to  engage  him  to  it  ?  The  taking  away  of  life, 
and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments  man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitution, 
would  be  no  state<l  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  a  stated  disposition  in 
them  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  them  away  is  supposed  to  be  a 
benefit  under  the  notion  of  their  being  things  that  tend  to  lead  men  to  sin  ;  but 
they  would  have  no  such  tendency,  at  least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there 
was  in  men  a  fixed  tendency  to  make  that  unreasonable  misimprovement  of 
them.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make  such  a 
misimprovement  of  blessings  of  that  kind,  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as 
most  astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.  So  concerning  Israel's  abusing  the  bless- 
ing of  Canaan,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  their  ingratitude  in 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  as  enough  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stupidity  and  vileness.  Jer.  ii.  7,  "  I  brought  them 
into  a  plentiful  country,  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  goodness  thereof.  But 
when  ye  entered,  ye  defiU'd  my  land,"  &c.  See  the  foUowincc  verses,  especial- 
ly verse  12,  "  Be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this."  So  Isaiah  i.  2 — 4,  "  Hear, 
O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth ;  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  my  people  doth  not  know,  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah, 
sinful  nation  !  A  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doei-s,  children  that 
are  corrupters."  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  6—19.  If  it  showed  so  great  de- 
pravity, to  be  disposed  thus  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant 
a  land  as  Canaan,  surely  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  no  less  astonishing 
corniption,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Eden,  and  the  garden  of 
God  there. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  a  benefit,  and  in  that  mannei 
which  Dr.  Taylor  mentions,  viz.,  to  mortify  or  moderate  their  carnal  appetites 
Jind  affections,  wean  them  from  the  world,  excite  them  to  sober  reflections,  and 
leaf!  them  to  the  fear  and  obedience  of  God,  &c.,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
fall  so  hea^y  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  making  any  such  improvement 
of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  mankind  suffer  death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other 
equal  part  of  the  age  of  man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of 
infants  may  be  for  the  irood  of  parents,  and  those  that  are  adult,  and  maybe  for ' 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  parents:  but  hath  God  any  need  of 
such  methods  to  add  to  parents'  afflictions  ?  Are  there  not  ways  enough  that 
he  might  increase  their  trouble,  without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes 
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of  those  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  have  in  no  respect  any  sin  bdooging 
to  them  ;  on  whom  death  comes  at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not 
capable  of  any  reflection  or  making  any  iinprovement  of  it,  either  in  the  suffer- 
ing or  expectation  of  it ;  but  also  at  an  age,  when  parents  and  friends,  who 
alone  can  make  a  good  improvement,  and  whom  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  alone  to 
be  punished  by  it,  suffer  least  by  being  bereaved  of  them ;  though  the  infants 
themselves  sometimes  suffer  to  great  extremity  ? 

3.  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  death  is  brought  on  mankind  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  a  favor  and 
benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  teaches  that  when 
Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  comes  to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which 
came  by  the  first  Adam,  he  finds  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  enemy.  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
'^  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  with  verses  25 
and  26,  "  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death.^^ 

Dr.  Taylor  urges  that  the  afflictions  which  mankind  are  subjected  to,  and 
particularly  their  common  mortality,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  chastise- 
ments of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good, 
and  consequently  are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  So  in  p.  68,  69,  38, 
39,  S. 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true,  viz.,  that  the  Scripture 
represents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  their  common 
mortality,  as  the  chastisements  of  an  heavenly  Father,  yet  it  is  needle&s  to  stand 
to  dispute  that  matter;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument  that  the  afflictions 
and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of  their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be 
strange  chastisements  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  father,  which  are 
wholfy  for  nothing  ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements  as  to  break  the  child's 
bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  suppose  any  guilt,  fault  or 
offence  in  any  respect  belonging  to  the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible 
manner,  only  for  fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  I  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able  to  make  it  up  to 
the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  of  representations  made  by  the  whole 
current  of  Scripture :  I  am  certain  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  Scripture, 
to  represent  divine,  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God's  goodness  ;  yet  at 
the  same  ticne  it  evermore  represents  them  as  being  for  the  sin  of  the  subject, 
and  as  evidences  of  the  divine  displeiisure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  30 — 32,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sickness, 
for  their  good,  that  they  might  not  be  condemned  iciih  the  world,  and  yet  signifit-s 
that  it  was^or  their  sin  ;  for  this  cav^e  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you, 
and  many  sleep :  that  is,  for  the  profaneness  and  sinful  disorder  before  men- 
tioned. So  Elihu,  Job  xxxiii.  16,  &c.,  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by  sick- 
ness, as  for  men's  good,  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinful  purpose,  and  to  hide 
pride  from  man,  and  keep  back  his  soul  from  the  pit  ;  that  therefore  God  chas- 
tens  inan  with  pain  on  his  bed,  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain. 
But  these  chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows,  verse  28, 
where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has  brought  men  to  repent, 
and  humbly  confess  their  sins,  he  delivers  them.  Again,  the  same  Elihu, 
speaking  of  the  unfailing  love  of  God  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  chastens 
them,  and  they  are  bound  in  fetters,  and  holden  in  cords  of  affliction,  chapter 
xxxvi.  7,  &c.,  yet  speaks  of  these  chastenings  as  being  for  their  sins  :  verse  9, 
"  Then  he  showetli  them  tlieir  work,  and  their  transgressions,  that  they  have 
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atct^ded,"  So  Bavijj  Psalm  xxx.,  speaks  of  God^s  chnstenhg  by  sore  afflic- 
tions, as  being  for  bis  gootl,  and  issuing  joyfully;  and  yet  bdng  ibe  fmil  of 
Go<i'#  ari<^er  for  bis  sin  t  verse  5,  "  Gotrs  anger  enclurelh  but  for  a  moraent/* 
&f%  Compare  Rsutui  cxix.  67,  71^75,  Goci*s  fatberly  chastisements,  are  spoken 
of  as  Ufing  for  sin,  2  Satn.  vii,  14,  15,  **  1  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be 
inv  sou.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  1  will  chasten  him  "wilh  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men,  biit  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away 
ffom  hijn/^  So  the  prophet  Jercniiali  speaks  oi  the  great  aflliction  that  God's 
people  of  the  young  generation  sufiered  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  being 
for  their  good.  Lam  iii.  25,  &c.  But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of 
as  being  for  their  sin,  see  especially  verses  39,  40*  So  Christ  says,  Rev.  iii.  19, 
'*  As  many  as  1  love,  I  rebuke  and  cbasten."  But  the  words  ibllowing  show 
thill  tbt^e  chasleniugs  from  love,  are  for  sin  thai  should  be  repented  of:  "  Be 
zealous,  therefore,  ami  repent*"  And  though  Christ  tells  us,  ihcy  are  blessed 
that  nre  persecutetl  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  und  be 
exceeding  glad  *  yet  even  the  persecution  of  God's  people,  as  ordered  in  divine 
providence,  are  spoken  of  as  divine  chastenim^  for  sin,  like  the  just  corrections  of 
a  father,  viheu  the  children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii*  The  apostle^  there  speak- 
ing to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  calls  their 
iuiierings  by  the  name  ot*  divine  rebuke^^  which  implies  testifying  against  a 
JauU  /  ami  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind^  tliat  wham 
the  Lord  ioves  he  chajikm^  and  scour gttk  evvry  a-oti  ihal.  he  receivdh.  It  is  aJso 
very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God's  people,  as  they  are  from  the  dispo- 
sing hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for  sin,  from  1  Pet  iv,  17,  18,  compared 
with  Prov.  xi-  31,     See  also  Psalm  kix-  4 — ^^9* 

li  divine  chastisements  in  genefal  are  certain  evidences  that  the  subjects  aire 
not  wholly  w^ithout  sin,  some  way  belonging  to  tbem,  then  in  a  peculiar  manner 
IB  death  so,  for  these  reasons : 

L  Because  shi)  ing  or  delivering  to  death,  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  general 
a  more  awful  thing  tiian  the  i  hastisements  that  are  endured  in  this  life.  So 
Psalm  cxviii,  17,  18,  *'  I  shall  not  {lie,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he  bath  not  given  me  over  unto 
death.  "  So  the  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  Ixxxviii,  15,  setting  forth  the  extremity  of 
his  afflictiout  represents  it  by  this,  that  it  was  next  to  death.  "  I  am  afflicted, 
and  reatly  to  die ;  while  1  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  distracted,"  So  David,  1 
Sam.  XX.  3.  So  GocPs  tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisements,  is  from 
time  to  time  :s!et  forth  by  that,  that  be  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  an  end 
of  them  by  death,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  38,  39,  Psalm  ciii.  9,  with  verses  14,  15, 
Psalm  XXX,  2,  3,  9,  and  Job  xxxiii.  22,  23,  24,  So  we  have  God's  people 
often  praying,  wher^uniler  great  affliction,  that  God  would  not  proceed  to  this, 
as  being  the  greatest  extrtniiity.  Psalm  xiii.  3,  "  Consider,  and  hear  me,  0  Lord 
my  Go<l  :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death-"     So  Job  s.  9, 

ilm  vi.  1^5,  Ixxxviii,  9,  10,  11,  and  cxliii-  7- 
Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme  of  all  temporal 

Jerings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  extreme  painSi 
ltho*ie  with  which  Providence  sometimes  brings  it  on  infants,  as  on  the  ctil- 
dren  th;it  were  offtfred  up  to  Moloch,  and  some  other  idols,  who  were  tormented 
to  death  in  burning  brass,  Dn  Taylor  says,  p<  83,  12S,  5.,  '*Tbe  Lord  of  all 
being  can  never  %vani  timcj  and  place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly 
any  sufferings  infants  now  undei-go  in  subsemency  to  his  good  providene-e, ' 
Bnt  there  are  no  lx>unds  to  such  a  license,  in  evading  evidences  from  fact.     It 

rht  as  well  be  said,  Uiat  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  evidence, 
Vol,  U,  4S 
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from  events  of  God's  displeasure,  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  current 
of  Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  part  from  things  which  have  been  observed. 
This  gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say  that  God  may  cast  gmlt- 
less  persons  into  hellfire,  to  remain  there  in  the  most  unutterable  torments  fi)r 
ages  of  ages  (which  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  to 
hour),  and  if  he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  displeasure,  because  he  can 
never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compensate  their  sufferings 
afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  long  as  the  Scripture  docs  so 
abundantly  teach  us  to  look  on  great  calamities  and  su^'crings  which  God  brings 
on  men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  and  for  sin  belong- 
ing to  them  that  suffer. 

2.  Another  thing  which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  death,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  above  all  other  temporal  sufferings,  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure for  sin,  is,  that  death  is  a  thing  attended  with  that  awful  appearance, 
that  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect,  that  naturally  sugpjests  to  our  minds  God*s  aw- 
ful displeasure.  Which  is  a  thing  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  takes  particular  notice 
of,  page  69,  speaking  of  death  :  "  Herein,"  says  he,  "  have  we  before  our  eyes 
a  striking  demonstration  that  sin  is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  and  the  corruption 
and  ruin  of  our  nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,"  &c.  Now  if  death  be  no  testimony  of  God's 
displeasure  for  sin,  no  evidence  that  the  subject  is  looked  upon,  by  him  who  inflicts 
it,  as  any  other  than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  manner  of  imputation  of 
guilt,  and  treated  only  as  an  object  of  favor,  is  it  not  strange,  that  God  should 
annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  his  hatred  and  anger  for  sin,  more  than 
to  other  chastisements  ?  Which  yet  the  Scripture  teaches  us  are  alwaj^s  for  sin. 
These  gloomy  and  striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  attending  death, 
are  equivalent  to  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke  of  his  hand.  If  we 
should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastising  his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns 
with  severe  strokes,  we  should  justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child 
as  having  something  in  him  displeasing  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat 
his  child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifying  him,  and  preventing  his  being  fault}' 
hereafter,  and  making  it  up  to  him  afterwards,  when  he  had  been  perfectly  in- 
nocent, and  without  fault,  either  of  action  or  disposition  thereto. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  infants  are  not  looked  upon  by 
God  as  sinless,  but  that  they  are  by  nature  chiltlren  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  comes  so  heavily  on  mankind  in  infancy.  But  besides  these  things, 
which  are  observable  concerning  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  are 
some  particular  cases  of  the  death  of  infants,  which  the  Scripture  sets  before  us, 
that  are  attended  with  circumstances,  in  a  particular  manner  giving  evidences  of 
the  sinfulness  of  such,  and  their  just  exposedness  to  divine  wrath.  As  parti- 
cularly. 

The  destroying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  cities  ;  which 
cities,  destroyed  in  so  extraordinary,  miraculous,  and  awful  a  manner,  are  set 
forth  as  a  signal  example,  of  God's  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin,  to  the  world  in 
all  generations ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle,  Jude,  verse  7.  God  did  not 
reprove,  but  manifestly  countenanced  Abraham,  when  he  said,  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviii.  23,  25),  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  right- 
eous with  the  wicked  ? — That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  af\er  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked, 
that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  riglit  ?"  Abra- 
ham's words  imply  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
We  may  well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  righteous,  according 
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to  the  language  usual  in  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  such  cases  of  judgment  and 
putu&hment ;  as  is  plain  in  Gen.  xk-  4.  Exod  xxiii.  7.  Deut  xx%\  h  2  Sam. 
iv*  IL  2  Ciiron.  vl  33,  and  Trov,  x%'iii*  5.  Eliphaz  says,  Jobiv.  7,  "Who 
ever  pcrisht?ci,  being  innocent  ?_  Or  where  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  We 
see  what  great  care  God  took  that  Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  d^- 
truction*  He  was  miraculously  rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose  ;  who  laid 
hold  un  him,  and  brou^jht  him,  and  set  him  without  (he  gates  of  the  city  ;  and 
told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the  way.  Gen.  xix*  22, 
And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously  delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters 
for  his  sake.  The  whole  affair,  both  the  destructionj  and  the  rescue  of  tliem 
that  escaped,  w;is  miraculous  ;  and  God  could  as  easily  have  delivered  the  in- 
I'ants  which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without  sin^  their  per- 
fect innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have  pleaded  much  more  strongly  for 
them,  than  those  lewd  women's  relation  to  Lot  pleaded  for  them.  When  in 
such  a  case,  w^e  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to  be 
involved  in  that  tlestruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To  say  here,  that  God 
could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another  world,  must  be  an  insufficient 
reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily  have  made  it  up  to  Lot^  or  to  ten  or  Hfty 
righteous,  if  they  had  been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire  ;  nevertheless  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise  and  holy  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  Gwl  d eel aredj  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten  righteous  in  Sodom, 
he  would  have  spared  the  wdiole  city  for  their  sake,  may  we  not  well  suppose, 
if  infants  are  perfectly  innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  ifx/rid^  in 
which  there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants,  and  in  gene* 
ral  one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence  pleaded  for  its  preservation  1 
Especially  when  such  vast  care  was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  family  (some 
of  whom,  one  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best),  that  they  migh* 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessneas  of  infants  had 
been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of  God  of  old,  in  the  ages  next  fol- 
lowing the  flood,  handed  down  from  Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew 
that  vast  multitudes  of  infants  perished  in  the  flood,  is  it  likely  that  Eliidias?, 
who  lived  within  a  tew  generations  of  Shem  and  Noah,  w^ould  have  said  to 
Job,  as  he  does  in  that  foreraentioned,  Job  iv,  7,  "  Who  ever  perished  being 
innocent  1  And  when  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  Especially  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap,  v.  L)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  for  a  con- 
firmation of  this  very  point ;  as  heabo  does  in  chap,  xv,  7 — 10,  and  xxii.  15,  16. 
In  which  last  place  he  mentions  that  very  thing,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
by  the  tlood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of  the  wicked,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for  Job's  conviction  ;  in  which  the  wicked  were  €Ui 
dawii  oui  of  hme,  their  foundation  being  overjiown  with  a  flood.  Where  it  is 
also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  untiraetiness  of  death  as  they  suffered 
by  the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as  he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  32,  33,  "  It 
shall  be  accomplished  before  his  time ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green." 
But  tiiose  that  w^ere  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
ctd  down  out  of  Hme  ;  w*hen  Instead  of  living  above  nine  hundred  years,  ac* 
cording  to  the  common  period  of  man's  life,  many  w^erc  cut  down  before  they 
were  one  year  old. 

And  when  Gorl  cjcecuted  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
not  only  did  he  not  spare  their  cities  and  families  for  the  sake  of  the  infants 
that  were  therein,  nor  take  any  care  that  they  should  not  be  involved  in  the 
destruction;  but  oRen  with  particular  care  repeated  Ids  express  commands. 
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that  their  infants  should  not  be  spared,  but  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  without 
any  pity ;  while  Rahab  the  harlot  (who  had  been  far  from  innocence,  though 
die  expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismissing  the  spies)  was  pre- 
serv^ed,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And  when  God  executed  his  wrath  on 
the  Egyptians,  by  slaying  their  first  born,  though  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
were  most  of  them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shown,  were  wonderfully  spared 
by  the  destroying  angel,  yet  such  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  infants, 
were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the  an^el,  and  no  miracle 
wrought  to  save  them  (as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  mfants  of  Sodom) 
but  the  angel  destroyed  them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was 
wrought  to  kill  them. 

Here,  not  to  stay  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Moses  res- 
pecting the  destruction  of  the  infants  of  the  Midianites,  Num.  xxxi.  17  ;  and 
that  given  to  Saul  to  destroy  all  the  infants  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xv.  3 ; 
and  what  is  said  concerning  Edom,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9,  "  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh,  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones ;"  I  proceed  to  take  notice 
of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  represented 
in  Ezek.  ix.,  when  command  was  given  to  them,  that  had  charge  over  the  city,  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants,  verses  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  given  for  it,  that  their 
iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  recompense  of  their  sm,  verses  9,  10.  And 
God  at  the  same  time  was  most  particular  and  exact  in  his  care  that  such  should 
by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaughter,  as  had  proved  by  their  behavior,  that 
they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abominations  of  the  city.  Command  was  given 
to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and 
the  destroying  angel  had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man,  on  whom 
was  the  mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of  sparing 
them :  on  the  contrary,  infants  were  expressly  mentioned  as  those  that  should 
be  uttterly  destroyed,  without  pity,  verse  5,  6,  "  Go  through  the  city,  and  smite: 
let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both 
maids  and  little  children ;  but  come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the  mark." 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  were  peculiar  to  a 
more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  consider  a  remarka- 
ble instance  in  the  days  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  even  the 
last  destmction  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  w^as  far  more  terrible,  and  with  greater 
testimonies  of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  or  of 
Jerusalem  in  NcbuchadnezzHr's  time,  or  any  thing  that  ever  had  happened  to 
any  city  or  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time  :  agreeable  to 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  Luke  xxi,  22,  23.  But  at  that  time  particular  care  was 
taken  to  distinguish  and  deliver  God's  people,  as  was  foretold  Dan.  xii.  1. 
And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  account  of  the  care  Christ 
took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followei-s  :  he  gave  them  a  sign,  by  which  they 
might  know  when  the  desolation  of  the  city  was  nigh,  that  they  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  might  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  escape.  And  as  history  gives  ac- 
count, the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a  place  in 
the  mountains  called  Pella,  and  were  preserved.  Yet  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ;  but,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
that  event,  they  were  involveil  with  others  in  that  great  destruction  ;  so  heavi- 
ly did  the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  that  those  words  were  verified,  Luke  xxiii. 
29,  "  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  in  which  they  shall  say.  Blessed  are  the  bar- 
ren, and  the  womb  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck." 
And  that  prophecy  in  Deut.  xxxii.  21 — 25,  which  has  undoubtedly  special 
respect  to  this  very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators :  "  I  will 
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provoke  fhem  to  jealousy,  with  those  that  are  not  a  people ;  for  a  fire  is  km- 
dled  in  mine  anger ;  and  it  shall  burn  to  the  lowest  hell.  I  will  heap  mischiefr 
upon  them :  I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  with 
hunger,  and  devoured  with  burning  heat,  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword 
without,  and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both  the  young  man,  and  the  virgin, 
the  suckhng  also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs.'*  And  it  appears  by  the  histoiy 
of  that  destruction,  that  at  that  time  was  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  that  in  Deut 
xxviii.  53 — 57,  concerning  parent'  eating  their  children  in  the  siege;  and  the 
tender  and  delicate  woman  eating  her  new-iam  child.  And  here  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are  spoken  of  in 
those  places  forementioned,  as  clear  evidences  of  God's  wrath,  to  all  nations 
which  shall  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God's  wrath 
towards  infants ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the  subjects  of  the  destrue* 
tion.  If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  persons,  which  made  a  veiy  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow, 
without  any  distinction  made  in  divine  providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evidence 
at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them ;  then  a  being  the  subject  of  such 
a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of  God's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  reason  of  all  nations,  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 


PART  II. 

CONTAINING  'OBSERVATIONS   ON  PARTICULAR   PARTS   OF  THE    HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WHICH 
PROVE    THE   DOCTRINE   OF   ORIGINAL   SIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OBSERVATIONS  RELATING   TO  THINGS  CONTAINED   IN   TItE  THREE   FIRST  CHAPTERS    OT 
GENESIS,  WITH  REFERENCE   TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


SECTION  I. 

Concerning  Original  Righteouness  ;  and  whether  our  first  Parents  were  created  with 
Righteousness,  or  moral  rectitude  of  Heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness,  or  the  creation  of  our  first  parents 
with  holy  principles  ana  dispositions,  has  a  clase  connection,  in  several  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Dr.  Taylor  was  sensible  of  this ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  Original  sin. 
And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the  first  place  remove  this 
author's  main  objection  against  this  doctrine,  and  then  show  how  the  doctrine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us,  in  the  three  first  chap^ 
ters  of  Genesis. 

Dr.  Tajlor's  grand  objection  against  this  doctrine,  which  he  abundantly 
insists  on,  is  this :  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that 
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it  should  be  concreated  with  any  person  ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an  act 
of  Grod's  absolute  power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence ;  and  that  mo- 
ral virtue,  in  its  very  nature  implieth  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  moral  agent, 
/  whhout  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holiness  ifihnt  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
I  holiness.  So  p.  180,  where  he  observes,  "  That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  he 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before  he  was  righteous." 
See  also  p.  250,  251.  In  p.  161.  S,,  he  says,  "To  say,  that  God  not  only  en- 
dowed Adam  with  a  capacity  of  being  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  into  his  nature,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  righteousness."  And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Turnbull  in 
many  places  insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  that 
it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice,  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  obser\'e,  that  it  consists  in  a  notion  of  virtue 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  also  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notions  of  virtue-  There- 
fore if  it  be  truly  so,  that  to  affirm  that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not 
the  fruit  of  preceding  thought,  reflection  and  choice,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction, 
I  shall  show  plainly,  that  for  him  to  affirm  otherwise  is  a  contradiction  to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  judged 
of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  ^e  minds 
of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice 
is  virtuous,  but  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds  ;  yea, 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  aflfection 
of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  and  so 
that  the  act  of  choosinjj  that  which  is  good,  is  no  further  virtuous  than  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes, 
that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection 
and  choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first, 
before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signifies  that  choice  ? 
There  can,  according  to  o3r  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love,  ambition,  or  some 
animal  appetite ;  and  therefore  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good 
act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the 
stream  which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  concerning  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
man sense  and  reason.  Section  II.  p.  132,  133,  "  Every  action  which  we 
apprehend  as  eillier  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  flow  from  some 
affections  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we  call  virtue  or  vice,  is 
either  some  such  affection,  or  some  action  consequent  upon  it.  All  the  actions 
counted  religious  in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
flow  from  some  affections  towards  the  Deity  ;  and  whatever  we  call  social  vir- 
tue, we  still  suppose  io  flow  from  affections  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  Pru- 
dence, if  it  is  only  employed  in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to 
be  a  virtue."  In  these  things  Dr.  Turnbull  expressly  agrees  with  Mr.  Hutche- 
son,  who  is  his  admired  author.* 

*  Moral  PhiJotophy  p,  111>— 115,  p.  142,  H  alibt 
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If  a  %'irtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  acts  that  proceeii  from  it,  then 
Ihey  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  proceed  from  it,  Ani 
therefore  there  is  no  necefsity  that  all  virtttous  disposilions  or  affections  should 
be  the  f  fleet  of  choice  ;  and  so  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  good  oW 
jection  against  such  a  disposition's  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  '■ 
tmplanied  in. the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreeable  to  what  Mr,  llutchi - 
{!hid,  Sidion  IIL  p.  l9G,  197)  f^'  1  biow  not/'  says  he,  *^  for  what  reason  some 
will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue,  which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.  But 
how  do  they  help  themselves  l  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason,  Wiat  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  wc  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  1  Tlie  ultimate  end 
proposefl  by  common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself-  And  this 
certainly  he  is  determined  to  pursue  from  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  in- 
stinct towards  the  publicj  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  vir- 
tue, as  the  iastinct  towards  private  happinfss  1  U  it  be  said,  that  actions  from 
instinct  are  not  the  efiVct  of  prudence  and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as 
strongly  against  the  actions  which  How  from  self  love." 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  Taylor  declares  as  bis  own  notion  of  the  essence 
of  virtue,  we  shall  find,  what  he  so  confidently  and  often  affirms,  of  its  being  essen* 
tial  to  all  virtue,  that  it  should  follow  choice  and  proceed  from  it,  is  no  leas  repug- 
nant to  that,  than  it  is  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  notions  of  mankind* 
For  it  U  his  notion,  as  well  s*s  Mr*  Hutchcson's,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  lies 
in  good  aff'edionj  and  particularly  in  benevolence  or  im?e  ;  as  he  iery  fully  de* 
dar^  in  these  words  in  his  Key,*  "  That  the  wortl  that  signifies  goodness  and  mei^ 
c^'  should  also  signiiy  moral  rectitude  in  general,  will  not  seem  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law*  Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  the  nature  of  tilings,  includes  all  moral ndUtide^  which,  I  reckon, 
may  every  part  of  it,  wliere  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  resolved  into  this  migh 
prhttiple.^'  If  it  be  so  indeetl  then  certainly  no  act  whatsoever  can  have  inoral 
rediludct  but  what  proceeds  from  this  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of 
volition  or  choice  can  have  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this 
principle  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought,  reflection 
and  choice  must  go  before  virtue j  and  that  all  virtue  or  righteousness  must  tie  the 
fruit  of  preceding  choice.  This  brings  his  sclieme  to  an  evident  contradiction. 
For  no  act  of  choice  can  be  virtuous  but  w  bat  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  be- 
nevolence or  love ;  for  lie  insists  that  all  genuine,  moral  rectitude,  in  ever)'  part 
of  it,  is  reso!ve*l  into  this  single  principle ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence 
itself  cannot  be  virtuous,  unless  it  proceeds  from  choice,  for  he  affirms,  that 
nothing  can  have  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue^  must  go  before  virtuous  choice,  and 
be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it;  and  yet  virtuous  choice  must  go  before 
virtuous  henes'olence,  and  be  the  spring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice 
goes  before  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous 
act  is  something  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it,  and  is  its  effect. 
8o  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea,  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
virtue,  viz.,  a  virtuous  choice,  that  cannot  he  resolved  into  that  single  principle 
of  love. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed ,  that  Dn  Taylor,  p.  ]  28,  says, "  The  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth ;  or  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  it :"  and  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  bad,  the  cause  alone  is 
sinful.     According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  eifect  is  gootl,  the  cause  alone 
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IS  righteous  or  virtuous :  to  the  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good 
effect  it  proiluceth.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as  Dr 
Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before  he  was  righteous,  and  if 
it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  righteousness  or  moral  rectitude,  that  it  be  the 
effect  of  choice,  and  hence  a  principle  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  recti- 
tude, unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  benevoloice, 
which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the 
virtue  or  riglitcousness  that  is  in  the  case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude 
in  every  part  of  it,  being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that  principle ;  but  all 
is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice,  which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  inconsistent  principles,  that  there  is  no  moral 
rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice,  that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent 
virtue.  This  follows  two  ways :  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the 
benevolent  principle,  which  is  the  effect,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie  in 
the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least,  can  have  no 
virtue  or  righteousness  at  all,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  foregoing 
choice.  For  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  a  man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice, 
before  he  can  have  righteousness,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  of  holiness,  which  holiness  proceeds 
from,  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because  by  the  supposition  it  does  not  proceed 
from  choice,  being  the  first  choice.  Hence  if  it  be  essential  to  hoHness,  that  it 
proceeds  from  choice,  it  must  proceed  from  an  unholy  choice ;  imless  iJie  first 
holy  choice  can  be  before  itself,  or  there  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  before  that 
which  is  first  of  all. 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  principles, 
it  was  not  possible  he  ever  should  have  any  such  thing  as  righteousness,  by  any 
meaas  at  all.  In  the  state  wherein  God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such 
thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any  love  or  benevolence  in  his  heart.  For  if  so,  there 
would  have  been  original  righteousness ;  there  would  have  been  genuine  moral 
rectitude :  nothing  would  have  been  wanting ;  for  our  author  says.  True,  gen- 
uiney  moral  rectitude,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  this  single  princi- 
ple. But  if  he  were  wholly  without  any  such  thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any 
virtuous  love,  how  should  he  come  by  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless  will  be, 
by  act  of  choice  :  he  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous.  But  what  if  he  did  choose 
to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  be  from  love  to  God,  or  any  virtuoas  principle, 
that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart : 
and  if  he  chooses  it  without  sucli  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this  author,  there 
is  no  virtue  in  his  choice ;  for  all  virtue,  he  says,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that 
single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say,  there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a 
virtuous  benevolence  by  an  act  or  acts  of  choice,  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  But 
this  does  not  consist  with  w^hat  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause  alone  is  to 
be  ascribcKl  what  is  in  the  effect.  So  that  there  is  no  way  that  can  possibly  be 
•  devised,  in  consistence  with  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have 
;  any  righteousness,  or  could  ever  either  obtain  any  principle  of  virtue,  or  per- 
:  form  any  one  virtuous  act. 

These  confused,  inconsistent  assertions,  concerning  virtue  and  moral  rectitude, 
arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue,  concerning  Freedom  of  Will,  as  if  it 
consisted  in  the  will's  self-^leterminins;  power,  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  which,  with  the  grounds  of  these 
errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters,  witli  the  evidences  of  it, 
I  have,  according  to  my  ability,  fully  and  largely  considered,  in  my  Inquiry/  on 
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^hat  subject  j  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  desires  further  satisfaction, 
and  is  Willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse. 

Having  considered  this  great  argument,  and  pretended  demonstration  of  Dr, 
Taylor^s  against  original  rignteousness  ;  I  proceed  to  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine. 
And  in  the  first  place,  1  would  consider,  whether  there  be  not  eviilence  of  it  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  ;  or,  whether  the  history  there  delivered,  does 
not  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  our  ^r$t  parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  morat 
rectitude  and  holiness- 

L  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose,  Adam's  sin,  with  relations  to  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  was  the  first  sin  he  committed*  Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he 
not  always,  till  then,  been  perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  rnoiDent  of 
his  existence,  and  consequently,  created,  or  brought  into  existence  righteous,  Inl  / 
a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfect!)]  I 
innocent^  as  to  be  perfectly  righieotf-s.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  ca4l 
no  more  be  any  inediwrn  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  between  a  being  right 
and  beine;  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium  between  straight 
and  crooKed,  in  a  natural  sense,  Adam  was  brought  into  existence  capable  of 
acting  immediately,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under 
a  rule  oi right  action  :  he  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  right.  And' 
if  he  was  obliged  to_jLCtJ%bt  as  soon  as  he  existetl,  he  was  obliged  even  then 
to  be  inclined  to  act  right,  Dr*  Taylor  says,  p,  166,  5,,  "Adam  could 
not  sin  without  a  sinful  mr/ma/to/!."*  And  just  for  the  same  reason  he  could 
not  do  right  J  without  an  inclination  to  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to^ 
act  right  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  do  so  till  he  sinned  in 
the  anatr  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  be  must  have  an  inclination  or  disposition  of 
heart  to  do  right  the  first  moment  of  his  existence;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to 
he  created  or  brought  into  existence,  with  an  inclination  to  right  action,  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  beait. 

Here  it  will  ne  in  vain  to  say^  it  is  true  that  it  was  Adam's  duty  to  bavel 
good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the  ^ 
nature  of  things  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  without  ^Tieto  establish  such  a  habit, 
which  requires  antecedent  thought,  refiection,  and  repeate3  right  action  ;  there- 
fore all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to  in  the  first  place,  was  to  reflect  and  con- 
sider things  in  a  right  manner,  and  apply  himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  right  disposition.  For  this  supposes,  that  even  this  reflection  and  consid- 
eration, which  he  was  obliged  to,  was  right  actitm.  Surely  he  was  obliged  to 
it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  that  was  right ;  and  therefore  he  must  have  an 
indination  to  this  right  action  immediately,  before  be  could  perform  those  fii-st 
right  actions.  And  as  the  inclination  to  them  should  be  right,  the  principle  or 
disposition  from  which  he  performed  even  these  actions,  must  be  good  ;  other- 
wise the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sight  of  him  who  looks  at  the  heart;  / 
nor  woulrl  they  answer  the  man's  obligations,  or  be  a  doing  his  duty,  if  he  had'  j 
done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.  There*  / 
fore  there  must  be  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  higjirst  exist- 
ence  ;  otherwise  it  is  certain  he  would  have  done  no  tiling  from  a  regard  to  God 
and  his  duty  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  consider,  and  tij  to  obtain  such  a 
disposition*  The  very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  ri^ht  action  being  first  ob- 
tained by  repeated  right  action^  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself;  for  it  supposes 
1  course  oTnght  action,  ft^^e  there  is  a  disposition  to  perform  any  right  action. 

*  This  11  doubdMS  tTU«  ;  fot  fellhough  tbeire  wiia  no  nntumi,  Rinful  iiidinftliOTi  in  Adam,  yef  ui  iticlU 
niiifon  to  that  #in  of  emtmg  the  forhitlden  fniii,  wa*  forgone n  tn  him  by  the  dflKiiioii  aad  «rtor  Iw  wu  i*iL 
mto,  and  tfiift  mctinalicMi  \o  eat  the  forbiddtn  ^it,  ntust  precede  hi3  ketuAJ  eslk^. 
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These  are  no  inveDted  quibbles  or  sophisms.    If  God  expected  of  Adam  aoj 
obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  when  he  first  made  him,  whether  it  was  in  re- 
flecting, considerii^,  or  any  way  exerting  the  faculties  he  had  given  hinij  then 
God  expected  he  should  immediately  exercise  love  and  regard  to  him.     For  bow 
could  it  be  expected,  that  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  to  God'i 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no  love  nor  regard 
to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected  he  should  have  any  ?    If  Adam 
from  the  beginning  did  his  duty  to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator  than  to  o&er  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to  have  * 
then  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  supreme  and  perfect  reject  and  love  to  God 
and  if  so,  he  was  creatol  with  such  a  principle.    There  is  no  avoiding  the  con- 
sequence.   Not  only  external  duties,  but  internal  duties,  such  as  summarily 
consist  in  love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  existed,  if 
any  duty  at  all  was  required.    For  it  is  most  apparently  absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spir- 
itual being,  with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  per- 
I     form  external  duties,  without  internal.    Dr.  Taylor  himself  observeB,  that  love 
^     is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  aU  moral  rectitude,  even  every  fart  of  ii,  tmid 
\ie  resolved  into  that  single  principle.    Therefore,  if  any  morally  right  act  at  aD, 
Ireflection,  consideration,  or  any  thine  else,  was  re(}uired  of  Adam  immediately 
[on  his  first  existence,  and  was  performed  as  required  ;  then  he  must,  the  first 
jbrnoment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  possessed  of  that  principle  of  <Eyinc 
\*bPfi  ;  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it,  acconlii^ 
Tfo  our  author*s  own  doctrine  ;  and  so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteoui- 
Jiess  must  be^n  with  his  existence ;  which  is  the  thing  taught  in  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Righteousness. 

And  let  us  consider  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  than  that  Adam  was  always, 
in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  exercise  such  regard  or  respect  of 
heart  towards  every  object  or  thin^,  as  was  agreeable  to  the  apparent  merit  of 
that  object  For  instance,  would  it  not  at  any  time  have  been  a  becoming  thing 
in  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  to  his  mind  of  God's  infinite  goodness  to  him,  for 
him  to  have  exercised  answerable  gratitude,  and  the  contrar}'  have  been  unbe- 
coming and  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam's  view, 
transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  as  for  instance,  the  glorious  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  become  him  to  love,  relish  and  delight  in  it  ? 
Would  not  such  an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so  ami* 
able  in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence,  would  it  not,  according  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  our  understanding,  have  shown  an  unbecoming  temper 
of  mind  ? 

To  say  that  he  had  not  had  time,  by  culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good 
disposition  or  relish,  is  not  what  would  have  taken  off  the  disagreeableness  and 
odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had  been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  expected  he  should  improve  it  aright,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  disposition,  if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposition  to  engage  him 
to  it. 

That  belonging  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  is  in  itself 
either  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or  decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam^s 
virtue  or  sin,  in  any  moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vir- 
tue or  vice,  by  which  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  our  moral  disposition  and 
behavior,  whach  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ;  a  disposition  to  relish 
some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and 
disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or 
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1^ :  it  mtist  he  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without  clioice  or 
aversion  towards  any  thin^  a^  Bgrecablc  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  bad  any 
c^lfiiestted,  djspasition^s  at  alt,  they  must  be  either  right  or  WTong,  either  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of  things*  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest 
relish  of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to 
have  the  quickest  and  highest  dehght  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of 
it  J  then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  decent 
and  excellent  m  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition  to  love  most  those 
things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy,  tlien  his  dispositions  were  vicious. 
And  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  medium  between  these, 

IL  This  notion  of  Adam*s  being  created  without  a  principle  of  holine^  in 
his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  TayIor*s  scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  what 
the  history;,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favors 
and  smiles  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in  innocency. 
The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam  sinned  he  was  in  happy  cir- 
cumstances, surroundeti  with  testimonies  and  fruits  of  God's  favor.  Tnis  is 
implicitly  owned  by  Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  says,  page  252,  "  That  in  the  dispen- 
sation our  first  parents  were  under  before  the  fallj  they  were  placetl  in  a  condi- 
tion proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedience*"  But  it  will  follow 
on  our  author's  principles,  that  Adam^  while  in  innocency,  was  placed  in  far 
worse  circumstances  than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely  worse 
than  his  posterity  are  in  ;  under  unspeakably  greater  disadvantages  for  the 
avoiding  of  sin,  and  the  perfoimance  of  duty.  For  by  his  doctrine,  Adam^s 
posterity  come  into  the  worltl  with  their  hearti  as  free  from  any  propensity  to 
sin  as  he,  and  he  was  maile  as  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  righteousness 
as  the)' ;  and  yet  God,  in  favor  to  them,  does  great  things  to  restrain  them  from 
sinj  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  which  he  never  dici  for  Adam  in  imioc^cy,  but 
laid  him,  in  the  highest  degree,  under  contrary  disadvantages. 

God,  as  an  instance  of  his  great  favor,  and  fatherly  love  to  man,  since  the 
fallj  has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  gratified  and 
allured  his  senses,  and  bodily  appetites  ;  that  he  might  diminish  his  temptations 
to  sin*  And  as  a  still  greater  means  to  restrain  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue, has 
subjected  him  to  labor,  toil  and  sorrow  in  the  world  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a?  a 
means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  far  bcjond  this,  has  doomed  him 
to  death  :  and  when  all  this  w^as  found  insufficient,  he,  in  further  prosecution  of 
the  designs  of  his  love,  shortened  men's  lives  exceedingly,  made  them  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  first  ages.  And  yet  this,  wnth  all  the  innumer- 
able  calamities,  which  God  in  great  favor  to  mankind  has  brought  on  the  world, 
whereby  their  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  means  and  induce- 
ments to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  so  great  a  degree,  all  have  proves! 
insufficient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together,  to  restrain  from  wicked- 
neiB  in  any  considerable  degree  i  innocent  human  nature,  all  along,  coming  into 
the  world  with  the  same  puritj^  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  Paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must  Adam  and  Eve 
have  been  in,  that  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep  them  from  sin,  or  incline 
them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity,  and  yet  were  without  all  those  additional 
and  extraordinary  means !  Not  only  without  such  exceeding  great  means  as 
we  now  have,  wnt  n  our  Jives  are  made  so  very  short,  but  having  vastly  less  ad- 
vantages than  their  antediluvian  posterity,  who  to  prevent  their  being  wicked, 
and  to  make  them  good,  had  so  much  labor  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  Ijners 
and  thorns,  with  a  body  gradually  decajing  and  returning  to  the  dust  ;  when 
our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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80  many  and  exceeding  great  temptations,  not  only  without  toil  orsorrow,  pain 
or  disease,  to  humble  and  mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them 
from  the  world,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sensitive  de- 
Hghts,  the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  to  the  highest  de^ee,  of  that  most 
gracious  state  of  requisite  means,  and  great  advantages,  which  mJankind  now 
enjoy  t  If  mankind  now  under  these  vast  restraints,  and  ^reat  advantages,  are 
not  restrained  from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal  vnckedness,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no  better  hearts  than  men  bring 
into  the  world  now,  and  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  contrary  disadvantages,  should  escape  it  ? 

These  things  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses'  account ;  which  represents  a  hap- 

S  state  of  peculiar  favors  and  blessings  before  the  fall,  and  the  curse  coming 
erwards ;  but  according  to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  anS 
the  great  favors  and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostasy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  high  a  degree  the 
reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessary  for  such  a  creature  as  innocent  man, 
and  in  all  their  multitude  and  fulness  proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore 
must  be  a  mere  delusion !  There  was  indeed  a  great  show  of  favor,  in  placing 
man  in  the  midst  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightful  garden  it  seems,  witn 
all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  tendency  worse  than  the  apples  of 
Sodom :  it  was  but  a  mere  bait  (God  forbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  efiectu- 
ally  enticing  by  its  beauty  and  deliciousness,  to  Adam's  eternal  ruin ;  which 
might  be  the  more  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  the  first  man 
that  ever  existed,  havmg  no  superiority  of  capacity  to  his  posterity,  and  wholly 
without  the  advantage  of  the  observations,  experiences,  and  improvements  of 
preceding  generations,  which  his  posteri^  have. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  Scripture.  A  very  clear  text  for  mgirud 
righteotisness  is  that  in  Eccles.  ^ii.  29,  **  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on  this  text, 
that  the  word  nian  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind  in  general,  or  man- 
kind collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often  signifies  the  species  of  mankind ;  but 
then  it  is  used  to  signify  the  species,  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession 
from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  English  word 
mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species :  but  what  if  it  be  so  ?  Would  it  be  an 
improper  or  unintelligible  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise  (meaning  in  their  first  parents), 
but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  briers  and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain,  that  to 
speak  of  God's  making  mankind  in  such  a  meaning,  viz.,  his  giving  the  species 
an  existence  in  their  first  parents,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  agreeable  to 
the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  expresssion.  As  in  Deut.  iv.  32,  "  Since  the  day 
that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth."  Job  xx.  4,  "  Knowest  thou  not  this  of 
old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth."  Isa.  xlv.  12,  <'  I  have  made  the 
earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heav- 
ens." Jer.  xxvii.  5,  "  I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power."  All  these  texts  speak  of  Grod's  makinc; 
man,  by  the  word  many  signifymg  the  species  of  mankind ;  and  yet  they  all 
plainly  have  respect  to  God's  making  man  at  first,  when  God  made  the  earth 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  created  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  In  all 
these  places  the  same  word  Adam  is  used,  as  here  in  Ecclesiastes ;  and  in  the 
last  of  them,  used  with  he  emphaHcuniy  as  it  is  here ;  though  Dr.  Taylor  omits 
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It,  when  he  tells  us,  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  all  the  places  in  Scripture 
where  the  u^ord  is  used.  And  it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose^  that 
the  pronoun  they  is  used.  The^  have  sought  out  many  inventions^  Which  is 
properly  applied  to  the  specieSj  which  God  made  at  first  upright :  God  having 
begun  the  species  with  more  than  on€j  and  it  being  continued  in  a  multitude 
Ae  Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  as  continued 
in  successive  generations*  Matth.  xix,  4,  "  He  that  m^e  them  at  ihe  begin* 
ningj  made  them  male  and  female ;"  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve* 

rfo  less  inapertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism  on  the  word  jg*- 
har^  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  sometimes  signifies  rights  he  would 
from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly  signify  a  moral  rectitude,  even 
when  used  to  express  the  character  of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist, 
that  the  English  word  upright,  sometimes,  and  in  its  roost  original  meaning, 
signifies  right  up,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it  does  not  properly  signiiy 
any  moral  character,  wlien  appUeti  to  moral  agents ;  and  indeed  less  unreason- 
ably ;  for  it  is  known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
most  words  used  to  signify  moral  and  spiritual  things,  are  taken  from  things 
escternal  and  natural*  The  yvojdjashar  is  used,  as  applied  to  mora!  agents,  or 
(o  the  words  and  ac6ons  of  such  (if  I  have  not  misieckoned*),  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  times  in  Scripture ;  and  about  a  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dis- 
pute,  to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude  (though  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased  to  say, 
the  word  docs  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character),  and  for  the  most  part  it 
signifies  true  virtue,  or  virtue  m  such  a  sense,  as  distmguishe-s  it  from  all  false 
appearances  of  virtue^  or  what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  this  sense  :  and  scarce 
any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language  more  significant  of  this.  It  is 
thus  used  constantly  in  Solomon's  writings  (where  it  is  often  found),  whc-n  used 
to  expr^s  a  character  or  property  of  moral  agents*  And  It  is  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  in  the  7th  of  Ecelesiastes,  to  signify  a  mo- 
ral rectitude,  or  character  of  real  virtue  and  integrity.  For  the  wise  man,  in 
this  context,  is  speaking  of  men  with  r^ect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind  (as  is  confc^ed  p.  184),  and  he 
here  declares,  he  had  not  foimd  more  than  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright ;  which  appeared  a  strange 
thing!  But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man  :  man  was 
not  made  thus  at  first.  He  was  made  of  tl»e  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in 
his  kind  (as  all  other  things  were),  truly  ami  thoroughly  virtuous,  as  he  ought 
to  he;  hut  thty  have  sought  out  maixy  inventions,  Vi'hich  last  expression  sig- 
nifies things  sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  as  is  confessed,  p*  185.  And  this  expres- 
sion, used  to  signiiy  those  moral  evils  he  found  in  man,which  he  sets  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  uprightness  man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goodness*  The  wo  id  rendered  inventions,  most  natu- 
rally and  aptly  signifies  the  subtle  devices,  and  crooked  and  deceitful  ways  of 
hypocrites,  wherem  they  are  of  a  character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  j  who,  though  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov,  xii.  2,  sets  a  truly  good  man  in  oppo- 
sitioo  to  a  man  of  tmcked  devices^  whom  God  will  condemn,  Solomon  had 
oa:;afii0n  to  observe  many  who  put  on  an  artful  disguise  and  fair  show  of  good* 
neas ;  but  on  searching  thoroughly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says, 
Prov,  XX,  6,  **  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness ;  but  a 

*  Mokjitg  use  of  Bti^rord'tt  ConcofdanCQ,  whkh,  aeoordkig  la  Ibe  Author**  pifnTtufiff  deuga,  dtweVt  W 
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faithful  man  wLo  can  find  ?"  So  that  it  is  exceeding  plain,  that  by  upnghtaesi^ 
in  this  place  in  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon  means  true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  many  inventions  being  spoken  ol^ 
whereas  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  but  one  invention^  is  of  as  littk 
wei^t  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text  For  the  many  lusts  and  cor- 
ruptions of  mankind,  appearing  in  innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  a]l  &e 
consequence  of  that  sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  or^ 
inal  apostasy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  wicked  ways  they  are  inclined  ta 
And  therefore  these  are  properly  mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the 
greatness  of  that  apostasy  and  corruption. 


SECTION  II 


Concerning  the  kind  of  Death,  threatened  to  our  first  Parents,  if  they  should  eat  of  the 

Forbidden  Fruit. 

Db.  Tatlob,  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  GenesiB,  says^ 
p.  7,  *^  The  threatening  to  man,  in  case  of  transgression  was,  that  he  should 
surely  die.  Death  is  the  losing  of  life.  Death  is  opposed  to  life,  and  must  he 
understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Now 
the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the  life 
God  gave  Adam,  when  he  created  him,  verse  7.  Any  thing  besides  this^  must 
be  pure  conjecture,  without  solid  foundation." 

To  this  I  would  say,  it  is  true,  death  is  opposed  to  life^  and  must  he  wideraiooi 
according  to  the  nature  of  thai  life^  to  xjohich  it  is  opposed :  but  docs  it  therefote 
follow,  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  it  but  the  loss  of  life  ?  Miseiy  is  opposed 
to  happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  Scripture  often  opposed  to  joy  ;  but  can  we  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  nothbg  is  meant  in  Scnpture  by  sorrow,  but  the  Ami  qf 
joy  ?  Or  that  there  is  no  more  in  misery,  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness  t 
And  if  it  be  so,  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  certa'm^,  be  op- 
posed only  to  the  life  given  to  Jldam^  when  God  created  him  ;  I  think,  a  state 
of  perfect,  perpetual  and  hopeless  misery  is  properly  opposed  to  that  state 
Adam  vxks  in^  when  God  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life  ;  happy  in  perfect  innocenc^,  in  the 
favor  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits  and  testimonies  of  his  love: 
and  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  rights 
eousness.  And  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word  /i/e,  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  understood  as  signify- 
ing a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  which  is  most  opposite 
to  that  life  and  state  Adam  wcis  created  in,  is  a  state  of  total,  confirmed  wicked- 
ness, and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displeasure  and  curse ;  not 
excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destructicm  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction 
to  it 

And  besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident,  than  any  thing  Dr.  Taylor 
says  on  this  head,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  death,  which  was  to  come  on  Adam,  as 
the  punishment  of  his  disobedience,  was  opposed  to  that  life,  which  he  would 
have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  in  case  he  had  not  sinned.  Obedience 
and  disobedience  are  contraries :  and  the  threalenings  and  promises,  that  are 
sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set  in  direct  oppoation :  and  the  promised  reufards  and 
threatened  punishments,  are  what  are  most  properly  taken  as  each  other's  oppo- 
ates.    But  none  will  deny,  that  the  life  which  would  have  been  Adam's  rewards 
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if  he  haJ  perslstcfl  in  obedience,  was  eternal  lifs.  And  tbcrefore  we  argue 
just^,  that  the  death  wbich  siaTtds  apposed  to  that  life  [Dr.  Taylor  himself  bang 
judge,  p*  120j  S.,)  is  manifestly  eternal  death ^  a  death  xmkly  diJfeT mt  from  the 
death  w€  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  1  (  Adam,  for  his  persevering  obedience^ 
was  to  have  liad  et^erlasttng  life  ajid  happtnfss^  in  perfect  hoUncs^^  union  \rith 
hb  Maker,  and  enjoyment  ofhisfavor^  and  this  was  the  hfe  which  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  then  doubtless  the  death  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  was  a  Ijeing  given  orer  to 
tVBrlasHng  wickedness  and  misery ^  in  sepa^fatitm  from  God,  and  in  enduring  hif 
wraik 

And  it  may  with  the  greatest  reason  be  supposed,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  and  made  known  to  them  the  methoos  of  hts  mora!  gover  runent  to- 
wards them,  in  the  revelation  he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
species  ;  and  let  him  know,  that  obedience  to  him  was  ex  peeled  as  liis  duty  5 
and  enforce*!  this  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threatened  punishment,  called  by 
the  name  of  death  ;  1  say,  we  may  with  the  greatest  reason  suppose  in  such  a 
case,  that  by  death  was  meant  the  same  death  which  God  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  proper  puaisbment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which  he  speaks  of  under 
that  name,  throughout  the  Scripture,  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  man,  and 
was  always  from  the  beginninfr  understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God*  It 
wotild  l>e  strange  indeed,  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  strange^ 
if  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  the  threatening  of  a 
punisliment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned  of  that  great  punishmcntj  ever 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  death  (in  the  revelations  which  he  has  given  to 
mankind  from  age  to  age),  as  the  proper  pimishroent  of  the  sin  of  mankind*  And 
it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which  was  mentioned  and 
threatened  on  that  occasion^  M^as  callnl  by  the  same  name,  even  death,  yet  we 
must  not  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  thing,  but  something  infinitely  diverse, 
and  infinitely  more  inconsiderable. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  Scripture  ever  speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  maiikind,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  God's 
saints  in  all  a^  of  the  church,  from  the  first  bepnning  of  a  writen  revelation, 
to  the  conclusion  of  it  I  will  begin  with  the  New  Testament,  When  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  Rom.  vi.  23,  the  wnge$  of  sin  is  death,  Dr*  Taylor  tells  us, 

51.  130*  S.,  that  "  this  means  eternal  dtath^  the  second  death,  a  death  widely  dif- 
erent  from  the  death  we  now  die/'  The  same  apostle  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  in  Rom.  vli,  5,  and  chap,  viii*  13,  2  Cor.  iii*  7> 
I  Cor*  XV.  56-  In  all  which  nlaces,  Or*  Taylor  himself  supposes  the  apostle 
to  intend  eternal  death  *     And  when  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  death  as  the 

K>per  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin.  Jam,  i,  15,  *'  Sin  when  it  Is  finished 
ngeth  forth  death,"  it  is  manifest  that  our  author  supposes  eternal  destruc- 
tion to  be  meant.f  And  the  Apostle  John,  agreeable  to  Dr,  Taylor's  sense,  speaks 
of  the  second  death  as  that  whirh  sin  unrepentcd  of  v^rill  bring  all  men  to  at 
last*  Rev*  ii*  11,  xx.  6,  14,  and  xxi*  8.  In  the  same  sense  the  Apostle  John 
uses  the  word  in  his  1st  epistle,  chap*  iii.  14,  *'  We  know,  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  :  he  that  hateth  his  brother, 
ftliideth  in  death. 

In  the  same  manner  Christ  used  the  word  from  time  to  time  when  he  Wis 
on  earth,  and  spake  concerning  the  punishment  and  issue  of  an.    John  v. 


»  Sm  p.  m  rt <il«  4«i  H«ta.  vti.  &1  wad  Not«  on  tefM  S,  Not«  on  Rom.  v.Stl  fCat«  mi  Rom.  rh.  S. 

t  Br  cooipvinff  wb&i  h«  lApi*  5.  I3)6i,  witb  whiUhe  ofien  saji  af  th&t  de«th  and  deatniinioa  wtui 
tlie  demarii  «oa  cud  of  fi«noiin]    sin  which  bs  my*  it  the  MC^puf  dnaht  or  titmat  datmoiim. 
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24,  '^  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth,  &c.,  hath  everlastine  hfe ;  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life.       Where, 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor'  own  way  of  arguing,  it  cannot  be  the  death  which  we 
now  die,  that  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eternal  death,  because  it  is  set  in  oppositioii 
to  everlasting  life.    John  vi.  50,  ''  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."     Chap.  viii.  51,  '^  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shsJl  never  see  deaikJ* 
Chap.  xi.  26,  *^  And  whosoever  Uveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 
In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not  mean  that  believers  shall  never  see 
temporal  death.     See  also  Matth.  x.  28,  and  Luke  x.  28.    In  like  manner,  the 
word  was  commonly  used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  thev  spake  of  deaUi  as 
the  proper  end  and  recompense  of  sin.     So,  abundantly  by  the  rrophet  EzeldeL 
Ezek.  iiL  18,  '*  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die."    In 
the  original   it  is.  Dying  thou  shalt  die.     The   same  form  of  expresaon, 
which  God  used  in  tlie  threatening  to  Adam.    We  have  the  same  words  again, 
chap,  xxxiii.  18.  In  chap,  xviii.  4,  it  is  said.  The  soul  that  sinneth^  it  shM  die.  To 
the  like  purpose  are  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  and  xviii.  4,  9,  13,  17—21,  24,  26,  2B, 
chap.  xxxiiL  8, 9,  12,  14,  19.     And  that  temporal  death  is  not  meant  in  these 
places  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  most  absolutely,  that  the  righteous  shall 
not  die  the  death  spoken  of.     Chap,  xviii.  21,  He  shall  surely  live^  he  shall 
not  die.     So  verses  9,  17,  19,  and  22,  and  chap.  iii.  21.     And  it  is  evident  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.    Jer.  xxxi.  30,  Every  one 
shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity.    And  the  same  death  is  spoken  of  by  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah.     Isai.  xi.  4,  With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  mcked. 
See  also  chap.  Ixvi.  16,  with  verse  24.     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  wise, 
and  by  the  ancients,  contmually  speaks  of  death  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and 
recompense  of  sm,  using  the  word  only  in  this  sense.    Prov.  xi.  19,  ^  rights 
eousness  tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  ovm  death. 
So  chap.  V.  5,  6,  23,  viL  27,  viii.  36,  ix.  18,  x.  21,  xi.  19,  xiv.  12,  xv.  10,  xviiL 
21,  xix.    16,  xxi.  16,  and  xxiii.  13,  14.     In  these  places  he  cannot  mean 
temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks  of  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein 
the  righteous  shall  certainly  be  distinguished  from  them ;  as  in  Prov.  xii.  28, 
In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  is  no  death. 
So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  and  many  other  places.     But  we  find 
this  same  wise  man  observes,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
general,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to  good  and  bad. 
£ccl.  ii.  14,  15,  16,  viii.  14,  and  ix.  2, 3.     His  words  are  remarkable  in  £ccl. 
vii.  15,  "  There  is  a  just  man  ihBtperisheth  in  Iiis  righteousness,  and  there  is  a 
wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  in  his  wickedness."     So  we  find  David,  in 
the  Book  of  Psakns,  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  when  he  speaks  of 
it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin.     Psal.  xxxiv.  21,  '^  Evil  shall  slay 
the  wicked."     He  speaks  of  it  as  a  certain  thing,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19,  "  Surely 
thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  O  God.'"     And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein 
the  wicked  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.     Psalm  Ixix.  28,  "  Lict  them 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 
And  thus  we  find  the  word  death  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  Books  of  Moses; 
in  which  part  of  the  Scripture  it  is,  that  we  have  the  account  of  the  threatening 
of  death  to  Adam.  W' hen  death,  in  these  books,  is  spoken  of  as  the  proper  fruit, 
and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  eternal  death.     So  Deut 
XXX.  15,  *'  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
evil"    Verse  19,  '^  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you^  that 
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I  haY€  set  before  you  life  and  deaths  blessing  and  cui^ing."  The  life  that  is 
spoken  of  here,  is  doubtless  (he  same  that  is  spoken  of  id  Levit.  xviii.  5,  **  Ye 
shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  jodgmentSj  which  if  b  man  do j  he  shall 
live  in  them/*  This  the  apostle  understands  of  eternal  Hfet  m  is  plain  by  Rom 
X-  6j  and  GaL  iij.  12-  But  that  the  death  threatened  for  sin  in  the  la^^  of  Moses, 
meant  eternal  deathj  is  what  Dr-  Taylor  abundantly  declares.  So  in  bis  N'ote 
on  Roro*  V.  20,  Par.  p.  291,  "  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Moses  was,  sub- 
jecting those  who  were  under  it  to  death  for  every  transgression  :  meaning  by 
df'aih  eternal  deaths  These  are  his  words.  The  like  he  asserts  in  many  other 
places.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  place  now  merjtionedj  /  have  sd  before  thee  life 
and  death  J  hhssing  and  curmig^  without  doubt,  the  same  Messing  and  cursing 
is  meant  which  God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such  solemnity,  in  the 
27th  and  2Sth  cbapterSj  where  we  have  the  sum  of  the  curses  in  those  last 
words  of  the  27th  cnapter,  **  Cursed  is  every  one,  which  coniirraetb  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  therri."  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threatening 
of  eternal  death,  and  with  him  Dn  Taylor  himself*  In  this  sense  abo  Job  and 
his  friends  s^pake  of  death,  as  the  wages  and  end  of  sin,  who  lived  before  any 
written  revelation,  and  bad  their  religion  and  their  phraseology  about  the  things 
of  religion  from  the  ancients. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection,  against  supposing  that  death 
was  intended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  that  this  use 
of  the  word  is  figurative ;  I  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  historv^  contained  in 
these  three  chapters  j  as  when  it  is  said,  God  mid^  Let  there  be  light :  God  saidf 
Let  there  be  a  firmanmt^  &c*,  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice. 
So  when  it  is  said,  God  called  the  light,  day  :  God  ca//e<f  the  firmament,  beavenj 
&c- :  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  as  though  he  had  been  w^eary,  and  then 
rested.  And  when  it  is  said.  They  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking;  as  though 
the  Deity  had  two  feet,  and  took  steps  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Taylor  supposes, 
that  w  hen  it  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  **  Their  eyes  w^ere  opened,  and  they  saw 
that  they  were  naketl  T'  by  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of  guilt  ;  page  12. 
Which  sense  of  the  word  naked^  is  mncli  further  from  the  common  use  of  the 
word,  than  the  supposed  sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  supposes  the 
pmmise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  w^oman's  brvising  the  serpents  head,  while 
the  serpent  should  bruise  bis  heel,  is  to  be  understood  of"  the  Messiah's  destroy- 
ing the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Devil,  and  receiving  some  slight  hurt 
from  him  ;'*  pages  15,  16,  Which  makes  the  sentence  full  of  figures,  vastly 
more  beside  the  common  use  of  words.  And  why  might  not  God  deliver 
threatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expressions,  as  well  as  promises  t 
Msny  other  strong  figures  are  used  in  the-se  chapters. 

But  indeefl,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  word  de^h^  or  the  He* 
brew  word  so  translate^!,  if  used  in  the  manner  that  has  been  supposed,  to  have 
been  figurative  at  alL  It  does  not  appear  but  that  this  word,  in  its  true  and  proper 
meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and  sensible  destruction^  though  the  word 
was  also  applied  to  signify  something  more  external  and  visible.  There  are 
many  words  m  our  language,  such  as  heart,  sense ^  discovery ^  conception^  lights 
and  many  others,  which  are  applied  to  signify  externa!  tbmgs,  which  are  ap- 
plied to  signify  external  things,  as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  keari  / 
external  feeling,  called  sense  ;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye,  called  view;  the 
finding  of  a  tbmg  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  dtscaverp  ;  the  first  begimiing 
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of  the  feetus  in  the  womb,  called  amceptum  ;  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  called 
light :  yet  these  words  do  as  truly  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more 
spiritual,  internal  nature,  as  those :  such  as  the  disposition^  affection,  percep- 
tion, and  thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the  soul. 
Common  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language,  makes  the  latter  thinp 
to  be  as  much  signified  by  those  words,  m  their  proper  meaning,  as  the  former. 
It  is  especially  common  in  the  Hebrew,  and  I  suppose,  other  oriental  languago^ 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no  less  propmy  and 
usually  signi^  something  more  spiritual.  So  the  Hebrew  worck  used  for  breath, 
have  such  a  double  signification  :  Jfeshama  simifies  both  brecAh  and  the  loiJ, 
and  the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former.  Kuach  is  used  for  breath  or  vtml, 
but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirU>  Jfephesh  is  used  for  breathy  but  yet 
more  commonly  si^ifies  sotiL  So  the  word  lebh^  hearty  no  less  properly  signi- 
fies the  soul,  especially  with  regard  to  the  will  and  affections,  than  mat  part  of 
the  body  so  called.  The  word  shalom,  which  we  render  peace,  no  less  properly 
aiffnifies  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement  The  word  transla- 
ted life,  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect  and  happy 
state  of  sensible,  active  being,  and  the  latter  as  properly  as  the  former.  So  tne 
word  death  signifies  destruction,  as  to  outward  sensibility,  activity  and  enjoyment ; 
but  it  has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is 
no  less  proper,  viz.,  perjed,  sensible,  hopeless  ruin  and  misery. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death  properly  mgnifia 
only  the  loss  of  this  present  life ;  and  that  therefore  nothing  else  was  meant  by 
that  death  which  was  threatened  for  eating  the  forbidden  miit.  Nor  does  it  at 
all  appear  but  that  Adam,  who,  from  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  that  was  so  very  figurative,  could  understand,  that  relief  was  promised  as 
to  the  death  which  was  threatened  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes),  understood 
the  death  that  was  threatened  in  the  more  important  sense ;  especially  seeing 
temporal  death,  as  it  is  originally,  and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as 
changed  by  divine  ^ace,  an  introduction  or  entrance  into  that  eloomy,  dismal 
state  of  misery,  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  dark  and  awful  circumstances 
of  this  death,  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadful  state  of  hope- 
less, sensible  ruin. 

As  to  that  objection  which  some  have  made,  that  the  phrase,  dying  thou  dudi 
die,  is  several  times  used  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  to  signify  temporal  death,  it 
can  be  of  no  force :  for  it  has  been  shown  already,  that  the  same  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more 
parallel  with  this.  But  indeed  nothing  can  be  certainly  argued  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  thing  intended,  from  its  being  expressed  in  such  a  manner.  For 
it  is  evident  that  such  repetitions  of  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no 
more  than  an  emphasis  upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern  languages,  to  signify 
the  great  degree  of  a  thing,  the  importance  of  it,  or  the  certainty  of  it,  &c 
When  we  would  signify  and  impress  these,  we  commonly  put  an  emphasis  on 
<>ur  words :  instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews,  when  they  would  express  a  thing 
strongly,  repeated  or  doubled  the  word,  the  more  to  impress  the  mind  of  tw 
hearer  -,  as  may  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  repetition  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  therefore,  only  implies  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  the  threatening.  But  God  may  denounce  either 
eternal  or  temporal  death  with  peremptoriness  and  solemnity,  and  nothing  can 
Certainly  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing  threatened,  because  it 
it  threatened  with  emphasis,  more  than  this,  that  the  threatening  is  much  to  be 
"^garded.    Though  it  be  true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected 
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that  a  threatening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  great  emphasie, 
such  a  threatening  bdng  infinitely  important,  and  to  be  regarded  above  all  others 
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Wherem  it  is  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  thing'  in  the  hiitory  of  the  ihree  fir«t 
chapteni  of  GenesiSf  which  shf^uldlead  us  to  auppoBO  that  Gocl,  in  hia  conititulion 
with  Adtirn»  deafl  with  raiinkind  in  general^  as  included  In  their  first  iaihert  and  that 
the  threntening  of  deaths  in  cnse  he  should  eal  the  forbidden  fruiC,  had  respect  not 
only  to  hinti  bui  hia  posterity  1 

Da*  Taylor,  rehearsing  that  threateniiig  to  Adam,  ITiou  shalt  surely  die^  and 
giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  it,  p.  7,  8,  concludes  thus  :  **  Observe^  here  is  not 
on€  word  relating  to  Adata^s  pc^terity,"  But  it  may  be  obsen'ed  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  ward  that  we  have  an  account  of,  which  God 
ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  manifestly  include  their  posterity  in 
the  meaning  and  design  of  it  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adarn^ 
posterity  in  that  threatening*  as  there  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  Gen.  i,  28,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  tne  earth,  and  sub- 
due it ;"  and  as  much  in  events,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be 
included.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  as 
in  those  wonJa,  verse  29^  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seeri — 
and  every  tree  In  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed/'  &c.  Even  when 
God  was  about  to  create  Adam,  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  had  not  respect 
only  to  Adam,  but  to  his  posteri^.  Gen.  i.  26,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image^ 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  5lc.  And,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam's  posterity  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  as  there  is  in  that  sentence,  Gen.  iii.  19,  "  Unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die  ;"  and  which 
sentence  he  himself  also  often  speaks  of  as  including  Adam's  posterity ;  and 
what  is  much  more  remarkable  still,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  Taylor  hunself  of- 
ten speaks  of,  as  indwUng  his  poderiiy  as  a  scnteme  ofcondtmnatian,  as  ^jtulicial 
sentence,  and  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  with  regard  to  Adam's  poster* 
Uyj  acting  the  pari  of  a  JadgCy  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. 
Though  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  at  the 
same  time  abundantly  insbts,  that  death  is  not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
coDsequence  of  his  sin,  at  all  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  hj  the  gracious  dis- 
posal of  a  Father,  bestowine;  a  beneJU  of  the  highest  nature  upon  tnem^* 

But  I  shall  show  that  I  ao  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely  charge,  or  mis- 
represent Dr.  Taylor*  He  speaks  of  the  sentence  m  chap,  iii.  19,  as  pro* 
nounced  in  pursuance  of  the  threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words^ 
pages  17,  IS,  '*  The  sentence  upon  man,  vej^es  17,  18,  19,  first  affects  the 
earth,  upon  which  he  was  to  subsist :  the  ground  should  be  incumbered  with 
many  noxious  weeds,  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome ;  which  would  oblige 
the  man  to  procure  a  sustenance  by  hard  labor,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop 
into  the  ground,  fii>m  whence  he  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into 
the  world,  and  man  became  mortal,t  according  to  the  threalening  in  th$  former 
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chapter.*^  Now,  if  mankind  hocomes  mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the 
threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  fixmer 
chapter,  Thou  shall  die^  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam,  but  to  mankind,  and  in- 
cluded Adam's  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  express  in  it,  and  veiy  often 
so,  that  the  sentence  concerning  dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the 
dust,  did  include  Adam's  posteri^.  So,  page  20,  spewing  there  of  that  sentence. 
''  Observe  (says  he),  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected  to  the  aflSc- 
tion  and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted  upon  our  first  parents.  Page  42,  Note 
But  yet  men  through  that  long  tract,  were  all  subject  to  death,  therefore  thej 
must  be  included  in  the  sentence."  The  same  he  affirms  in  innumerable  ottier 
places,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  threatening,  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
accarding  to  the  threateningy  extends  to  as  many  as  were  included  in  the  threat- 
ening, and  to  no  more.  If  the  sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  infinitdy 
(as  it  were),  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  not  included  in  the  threateniis, 
nor  were  ever  threatened  at  all  by  any  threatening  whatsoever,  then  certui^ 
this  sentence  is  not  according  to  the  threatening^  nor  built  upon  it  If  the  sen- 
tence be  according  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threaten- 
ing by  the  sentence ;  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  spoken  to  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  threatening  was  spoken,  and  spoken  in  the  second  person  angular, 
in  like  manner  with  the  threatening,  and  founded  on  the  threatening,  am  at- 
cording  to  the  threatening :  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  includes  Aaam*s  pos- 
terity, then  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threatening^ ;  and  hfimoe, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam  as  the  piil£c 
head  and  representative  of  his  posterity 

And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  it,  in  another  respect  directly  oontraij 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which  included  Adam^s  posterity,  was 
to  death,  as  a  punishment  to  that  posterity,  as  well  as  to  Adam  himsel£  For  a 
sentence  pronounced  in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  to  a  punishment.  Threat- 
enings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  Ood  nor  man  are  wont  to  threaten  others 
with  favors  and  benefits.    • 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  should  stand  to  it,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind  with  bestowing  great  kindness  upon 
them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pro- 
nounced by  God  on  all  mankind  as  condemning  them,  speaks  of  it  as  a  seideMt 
of  condemnation  judicialli/ pronounced^  or  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  on 
sul  mankind  acting  as  their  judge,  and  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Which  he 
affirms  in  multitudes  of  places.  In  p.  20,  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he 
there  says,  subjects  us,  Adam's  and  Eve's  posterity,  to  affliction  and  mortality, 
he  calls  it  a  judicial  act  of  condemnation.     **  The  judicial  act  of  condemnation 

Ssays  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces,  and  turnmg  him  to  the  ground 
rom  whence  he  was  taken."  And  p.  28,  29,  Note,  "  In  all  the  Scripture  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  judgment  to  condemnation,  which 
came  upon  all  men,  and  that  is.  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19,  Dust  thou  art,^  &c  P.  40, 
speaking  of  the  same,  he  says,  "  all  men  are  brought  under  condemnation."  In 
p.  27,  ^,  "  By  juAgment,  judgment  to  condemnation,  it  appeareth  evidently  to 
me,  he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adjudged  to  the  forementioned  death;  he  means 
the  sentence  of  death,  of  a  general  mortality,  pronounce(2  upon  m,an/cind,  in  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  first  transgression.  And  the  condemnation  inflicted  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  answereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  with  being  dead.*' 
P.  30,  "  The  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to  death  l)y  the  judicial  ad 
of  God."    P.  31,  *^  Being  made  sinners,  may  very  well  signi^,  being  adjudged, 
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Of  amdemnid  to  death.  For  the  Hebrew  word,  &c.j  signifies  to  make  one  a 
sitineT  by  a  judiciid  simtmcef  or  to  amdemn.*^  P*  178,  Par.  on  Roiru  v.  19^ 
"  Upon  the  account  of  one  man-s  disobediencej  mmikiTid  w^e  judicially  consti- 
ttdtd  sinners  ;  that  is,  subjected  to  death,  by  the  sentence  of  God  tint  judge  J'* 
And  there  ai'e  many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing*  And  it  is 
pretty  remarkable,  that  in  p.  48,  49,  immediately  al^er  citing  Prov*  xviL  15, 
**  He  that  juslifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  camlemneth  the  just,  are  both  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  ;' '  and  when  he  is  careful  in  citing  these  wortls  to  put 
us  in  mind,  that  it  is  meant  of  a  judicial  ad ;  yet  in  the  verj^  nejst  words  he 
supposes  that  God  himself  does  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes  that  Adam's 
posterity,  whom  God  condemns,  are  bnocent.  His  words  are  these,  '*  Fiom  all 
this  it  followeth,  that  as  the  judgment,  that  passed  upon  all  men  to  condenma- 
tioVf  is  death's  coming  upon  tttl  men  by  the  jvdiciai  ad  of  God^  upon  occasion 
of  Adam's  transgression  :  so,"  &c.  And  it  is  very  remarkable^  that  in  p»  3,  4, 
7,  S,i  be  insists,  "  That  in  Scripture  no  action  is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned, 
or  accounted  to  any  person  for  righteousness  or  CONDEMNATION,  but  the 
proper  act  and  deed  of  that  pei^on/'  And  yet  he  thus  continually  affirms,  that 
all  mankind  are  made  tuners  by  a  judicial  ad  of  God  the  Judge,  even  to  con- 
demncUion.  and  j'udicixilly  consiiinied  sinners^  and  so  subjected  to  a  judicial  sen* 
fence  of  condemnaUmi^  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin;  and  all  according  to  the 
threatening  denounced  to  Adam,  iho^  shall  surely  die:  though  he  supposes 
Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatenmg,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  treated  wholly  as  s^ch* 

I  am  sensible  Dr,  Taylor  does  not  run  into  all  this  Inconsistence,  only  through 
oversight  and  blundering  ;  but  that  he  is  driren  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters 
JA  bis  evasion  of  that  noted  paragraph  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Romans ;  especially 
those  three  sentences,  ver,  16,  "  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation/' 
Ver- 18,  *'  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;'* 
and  ver.  19,  *^  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."  And  I 
am  also  sensible  of  what  he  offers  to  salve  the  inconvenience^  viz,,  "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  immediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would  have  had  no 
posterity  ;  and  that  so  far  the  possible  existence  of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under 
the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  m 
he  should  think  fit :  and  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  jutlgment  to  condemna- 
tion, coming  upon  all  men/"*     But  this  is  trifling,  to  a  great  degree  :  for, 

1.  Suffering  death,  and  failing  of  po^ible  existence,  are  entirely  different 
things.  If  there  had  never  been  any  such  thing  as  sio  committed,  there  would 
have  been  infinite  numbers  of  possible  beings,  which  would  have  failed  of  ex- 
istence, by  God*s  appointment,  God  has  appointed  not  to  bring  into  existence 
numberless  possible  worlds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhabit** 
ants.     But  b  tlm  equivalent  to  God's  appointing  them  all  to  suffer  death  t 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  by  jfdam^s  sin,  the  posMle  existence  of  his 
posleriiy/ell  into  the  hands  of  the  judge^  to  he  disposed  of  as  he  should  think^. 
But  there  was  no  nee<l  of  any  sin  of  Adam's,  or  any  body's  else,  in  order  to  tlieir 
being  brought  into  God's  hands  in  this  respect.  The  future  possible  existence 
of  all  created  beings.  Is  in  God's  hands,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  any  sin* 
And  therefore  by  God's  sovereign  appointment,  infinite  numbers  of  possible  be- 
ings, without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other  sinning  being,  do  fail  of  their 
possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had  never  sinned,  yet  it  wouU  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  but  that  innumerable  multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity,  would 
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have  failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal.  For  will  any  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  imagine,  that  God  would,  and  must  have  brought  into  existence  as  many  of 
his  posterity  as  it  was  possible  should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  1  Or  that  in  that 
case,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity 
should  ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  persons,  who  now  actually  fall 
under  that  sentence  of  sidering  death,  and  returning  to  the  dust  7 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  Scripture,  which  imply  the  actual  faiUng  of 
the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  of 
many  more  than  ever  come  into  existence.  As  of  the  possible  posteriW  of  Abd, 
the  possible  posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood ;  ana  the  poi* 
sible  posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  whidb  we  read  of  in  Scripture^  de- 
stroyed bjr  sword,  pestilence,  &c.  And  if  the  threatening  to  Adam  reached  Us 
posterity,  in  no  other  respect  than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  bv  it  of 
their  possible  existence,  then  these  instances  are  much  more  properly  a  fiilfi  Iment 
of  that  threatening,  than  the  suffering  of  death  by  such  as  actuafty  come  into 
existence ;  and  so  is  that  which  is  most  propo-ly  the  judgpient  to  condemnation, 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  proceeding  on  the  foot  of  that  threateiUD^ 
But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  Scripture  ?  We  read  of  multi- 
tudes cut  off  for  their  personal  sins,  who  thereby  failed  of  their  possible  posteritr. 
And  these  are  mentioned  as  God's  judgments  on  them,  and  dOTects  of  Goas 
condemnation  of  them  :  but  when  are  they  ever  spoken  of  as  God's  judiciallj 
proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible  posterity  ? 

4.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  speaks  of  the  threat- 
ening of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam,  which  the  possible  existence  of  his  posterity 
fell  under,  as  the  ground  of  the  judgment  to  condemnation  coming  upon  all  nun. 
But  herein  he  is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  affirms  in  a  plaoe 
forecited,  that  the  Scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence  of  condenmatioD 
coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third  of  Geneas,  concerning 
man's  turning  to  dust  But  according  to  him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  defir- 
ered  to  Adam,  could  not  be  the  ground  of  that  sentence ;  for  he  greatly  insists 
upon  it,  that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  before  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, that  this  law  at  that  time  was  not  in  beings  had  no  existence  to  havf 
any  such  influence,  as  might  procure  a  sentence  of  death ;  and  that  theref(N:€ 
this  sentence  was  introduced  entirely  on  another  foot,  viz.,  on  the  foot  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged,  anc' 
particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — 220,  S,  So  that  this  sentence  could  not, 
according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of  that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  sup- 
poses ;  for  it  never  stood  upon  that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment 
of  condemnation  under  any  such  view  ;  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  under  circom- 
stances  under  which  it  never  existed. 

6.  If  it  be  as  our  author  supposes,  that  the  sentence  of^death  on  all  men 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  jud^ent  to  condemnation  by  this  means,  viz.,  that 
the  threatening  to  Adam  was  in  some  respects  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  also 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  punishment :  for  threatenmgs  annexed  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemnation  to  the  thing 
threatened,  must  be  to  punishment ;  and  the  thing  condemned  to,  must  have  as 
much  the  notion  of  a  punishment,  as  the  sentence  has  the  notion  of  a  judgment 
to  condemnation.  But  this.  Dr.  Taylor  wholly  denies :  he  denies  that  the  death 
sentenced  to,  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all,  but  insists  that  it  comes  only  as 
a  favor  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly  love  to  Adam's  posterity,  r^pected, 
not  as  guilty,  but  wholly  innocent  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its 
cx)ming  under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation  in  any  respect  whatso- 
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ev^.  Our  author's  supposition^  Ibat  the  possible  existence  of  Adam's  posterity 
comei  under  the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is 
the  ground  of  the  cx>nd€mnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death,  by  this 
sentence,  is  apjjointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  leatt  negatively  so ;  as  it  is  a 
privation  of  good  ;  for  he  raaniffstly  speaks  of  a  nonexistence  as  a  negative 
evil.  But  herein  he  is  inconsistent  %vith  himself:  for  be  continually  insistSj  that 
mankind  are  subjected  to  dealli  onlt/  as  a  bemJUt  as  has  been  before  shown.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  mankind  as  a  negative  evil,  as  atiy 
cessation  of  existence^  as  any  cessation  or  even  diminution  of  good  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  means  ofa  more  happy  emstenCEy  and  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  or  salvo  of  Dr*  TayJor*s,  is  so  far  from  helping  the  matter^ 
or  salving  the  inconsistence,  that  it  increases  it« 

And  that  the  constitution  or  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed^ 
whieb  was  given  to  Adam»  was  to  him  as  the  bead  of  mankind*  and  to  bis  posterity 
as  included  in  him,  not  only  follows  from  some  of  our  author's  own  assertions^ 
and  the  plain  and  full  declarations  of  the  apostle^  in  ihe  fifth  of  Romans  (of 
which  more  afterwards),  which  drove  Dr*  Taylor  into  such  gross  inconsistencies  : 
but  the  account  given  in  the  three  fii-st  chapters  of  Genesis,  directly  and  inevita* 
hly  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  the  sentence.  Gen,  iii*  W,  Vrdo  dust  thou  shall  feium^  be  not  of 
equal  extent  with  the  tbieatening  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of 
the  main  curse  of  the  law  therein  denounced  ^  for,  that  it  should  have  been  so, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  just  before  given  : 
yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pursuance  of  that  threatening,  being  to  some- 
thing that  was  included  in  it  The  words  of  the  sentence  were  delivered  to  the 
same  persoOj  with  the  words  of  the  threatening,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  lika 
angular  terms,  as  much  without  any  express  mention  of  his  posterity  :  and  yet. 
it  manifestly  appears  by  the  consequence,  as  well  as  all  circumstances,  that  hisi 
posterity  were  included  in  the  words  of  the  sentence  \  as  is  confessed  on  all 
bands.  And  as  the  words  were  apparently  delivered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  displeased  with,  and 
ought  to  be  condemned,  viz*  sin ;  and  as  the  sentence  to  him  and  his  poisterity, 
was  but  one,  dooming  to  the  same  suffering,  under  the  same  circumstances, both. 
the  one  and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once,  and  imme- 
diately to  hut  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to 
both  J  and  not  as  Dr*  Taylor  suggests,  p.  67,  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishraent. 
to  Adam,  but  a  mere  promise  of  ^vor  to  his  pos;terity* 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that  God  meant  the  thing 
denounced  in  this  sentence^  as  a  favor  both  to  Adam  and  his  posterity,*  But  to, 
his  posterity,  or  mankind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists> 
that  it  was  purdy  intejided  as  a  favor.  And  theiefore  one  would  have  thought 
the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered,  with  manifestations  and  appearances  of, 
favor,  and  not  of  anger*  How  could  Adam  understand  it  as  a  promise  of  great 
favor,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  denunciation  ?  How 
could  he  ttiink,  that  God  would  go  about  to  delude  biro,  by  clothing  himself 
with  garments  of  vengeance,  using  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
th«  heinousness  of  his  crime,  attendeit  with  chembims  and  a  flaming  sword  ^ 
when  all  that  be  meant  was  only  higher  testimonies  of  favor,  than  he  had  before 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  lindness,  in  promises , 
of  great  blessings  1  If  this  was  the  case,  God%  words  to  Adam  must  be  un 
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stood  thus :  '^  Because  thou  hast  done  so  ivickedly,  hast  hearkened  unto  the 
voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  sayings 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  mOxj 
state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  following  great  faTon: 
Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake^**  &c  And  thus  Adam  must  understand 
what  was  said,  unless  any  will  sav  (and  Ood  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  Mas- 
phemous)  that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure,  to  deceive 
Adam,  and  make  him  believe  the  contrary  of  what  he  intended,  and  lead  him 
to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evil  on  his  posterity,  contraiy  to  all  reason  and  jii»> 
tice,  implying  the  most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly 
innocent  creatures.  It  is  certam  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  what  God 
said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us  the  account,  of  any  other,  than  thai 
Grod  was  now  testifying  displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he 
was  pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for  that  sin  which 
he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubtless  understood,  thai 
God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well  as  himself,  though  God  spake  wholly 
in  the  second  person  singular,  '^  Because  thou  hast  eaten — In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat — Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return."  But  he  had  as  much  reason  to  under* 
stand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity,  when  he  directed  his  speech  to 
him  in  like  manner  in  the  threatening.  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence 
plainly  refers  to  the  threatening,  and  results  from  it  The  threatening  says,  IJ 
thou  eat  thou  shalt  die :  the  sentence  says,  Because  thou  hast  eaten^  thou  shaU  die. 
And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account,  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  affab 
would  be  thus  understood  by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 
understood  in  those  days :  the  history  he  gives  us  of  the  oriein  of  things, 
abounds  with  it  Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to  the  first  of  theldnd,  or  heads 
of  the  race,  having  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not  only  used  in  almost  eveiy 
thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very 
birds  and  fishes,  Gen.  i.  22 ;  and  also  in  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen. 
ix.,  and  to  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25 — 27.  So  in 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  in  which  God  directed  his  speech  to  him,  aod 
spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  from  time  to  time,  but  meant  clueffy  his. 
posterity  :  "  To  thee  will  I  give  this  land.  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,"  &c.  &c.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person, 
but  meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity.  Gen  xvi.  12,  and  xvii.  20.  And  so  in  what 
Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob,  in  his  blessing ;  in  which  he  spake  to  them  in  the 
second  person  singular,  but  meant  chiefly  their  posterity.  And  so  for  the  most 
part  in  the  promises  made  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  of  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  further,  showing  that  Adam's 
posterity  were  included  in  God's  establishment  with  him,  and  the  threatening 
denounced  for  his  sin ;  and  that  the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sin,  are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  which,  if  it  be  any  curse  at  aD, 
comes  equally  on  Adam's  posterity  with  himself.  And  if  it  be  a  curse,  then 
against  whomsoever  it  is  desic^ncd  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  comes 
as  a  punishment,  and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence  of 
that  sentence.  • 

Dr.  Taylor,  page  19,  says,  "  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  ground,  but 
no  ciu^  upon  the  woman  and  the  man."  And  in  pages  45,  46,  S.^  he  insists 
that  the  ground  only  was  cursed,  and  not  the  man  ]  just  as  though  a  curse 


coulf!  tcrramate  on  lifelt^s,  sensi.k*ss  i^.irLli !  To  understand  this  curse  oiher%vis^ 
than  as  terioijiating  upon  man  through  the  sround,  would  be  as  senseless  as  iQ, 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be.  The  ground  shall  be  punished  and  shdi  he  mis€ruhi§ 
J(yr  iky  sake.     Our  author  interprets  the  cutse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being  in*j 
colli berej  with  noxious  weeds;  but  would  these  weetls  have  been  any  curse  ou] 
the  ground,  if  there  had  been  no  inh*ibitants,  or  if  the  inlifibitanls  had  been 
such  a  nature,  that  these  weeds  \^^ould  not  have  been  noxious,  but  useful  tg 
them  ?  It  is  saidj  Deut,  xxviiL  17,  "  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  store  ;'* 
and  would  he  not  be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  say, ''  Here 
is  a  curse  upon  the  basket,  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  tlie  owner  j  and' 
tlierefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon  it  as  any  punishnient  upon  him, 
or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  towartis  hiin/'    How  plain  is  it,  that 
when  lifeless  things,  which  are  not  capable  of  either  benefit  or  sutTerlng,  are 
said  to  he  cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beijigs,  tjjat  use  or  posseia 
these  things  or  have  connection  with  them,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  these 
sensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  hi  the  ofJieTj  or  with  respect  to  them  !    Im 
£3CQi2.  xxiii,  26,  it  is  said,  **  He  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water.^*     And  £ 
suppose,  never  any  body  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  subtllty  in  disti»- 
guishing,  as  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  and  the  water,  whicW 
went  into  the  possessors'  mouths,  but  no  blessing  on  them/*  To  make  such 
distinction  with  reganl  to  the  curse  God  pronounced  on  the  ground,  would 
some  respects  be  more  unreasonable,  because  God  is  express  in  explaining  thi 
matter,  declaring  that  it  was  for  man^s  sake^  expressly  referring  this  curse  U 
himf  as  being  viiih  resptct  to  him,  and  for  the  sate  of  his  guilt,  and  as  consist- 
ing in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it,  *'In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
i&t  of  it    Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee"  So  that  God*s  own 
words  tell  us  where  the  curse  terminates.      The  words  are  parallel  with  those 
in  Deut.  xxviii,  16,  but  only  more  plain  and  explicit,  **  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  field,"  or  in  the  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced  under  no  notion  of  any  curse  or 
punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration 
m  the  (ground,  that  shoulil  he  for  the  betier^  as  to  ihem  ;  that  instead  of  ibe 
aweet,  but  tejnpting,  pernicious  fruits  of  parathse,  it  might  produce  wholesome 
fruits,  more  for  the  health  of  the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and 
thistleSj  as  excelk^nt  mcHlicina:,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  disteraperSj  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death  ;  I  say^  if  what  was  pronounced  was  tinder 
this  notion,  then  it  was  a  blessing  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  curse ;  and  it  might 
more  properly  have  been  said,  "  Blessed  shall  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake-  I 
will  make  a  happy  change  of  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit  for  a  crea- 
ture so  inbrm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  temptation,  as  thou  art/' 

The  event  makes  it  eviflt^nt,  that  in  pronouncing  this  curse,  Goil  had  m 
much  respect  to  Adam*s  posterity,  as  to  himself:  and  so  it  was  understood  by 
his  pious  pasterity  before  the  flood  ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamech,  the  father  of 
Noah,  says,  Gen,  v,  29,  "  And  he  called  his  name  Mmh^  saying.  This  same 
«ha)]  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  the  toll  of  our  hands,  because  of  Ike 
ground  ii)hkk  the  Lard  hath  vursed.^^ 

Another  thing  which  argues,  that  Adam's  posterity  were  included  in  the 
threatt^ning  of  death,  and  that  our  first  parents  understood,  when  fallen,  that  the 
tempter,  in  persuading  them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimetl  at  the  pun- 
ishment and  ruin  of  noth  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procural  it,  is 
Adam's  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name.  Eve,  or  Life^  on  the  prom- 
iae  or  intimation  of  the  disappointment  and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  that 
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mattery  by  her  seed,  which  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procurinff  life,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby  aeKvering 
them  from  that  death  and  ruin  which  the  serpent  had  brought  upon  than. 
Those  that  should  be  thus  delivered,  and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  litriMg; 
and  because  he  observed,  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance  and  life  were 
to  be  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remarks  that  she  ii  the  mother 
of  aU  livingy  and  thereupon  gives  her  a  new  name,  calls  her  Chovah^  Lin, 
Uen.  iii.  20. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  that  this  is  the  occasion  of  Adam's  ^ving 
his  wife  her  new  name.  This  was  her  new  honor,  and  the  greatest  honor,  at 
least  in  her  present  state,  that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.  New 
names  were  wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person's  peculiar  hoiH 
or.  So  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  laraeL 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,*  that  they  who  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  called  tbe 
livers^  6i  ^fortBQ,  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  the  livings  or  they  that  live.  So  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  righteous  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  living,  P&alm  box. 
28,  '*  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  livings  and  not  be  written  widi 
the  righteous."  If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  die  mother  of  alt  livings 
was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind,  and  gave  her  the  name  life  vpm 
Ihat  account ;  it  were  much  the  most  likely  that  he  would  have  ^ven  her  thb 
jdame  at  first,  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing,  **  be  fruitfid  and 
multiply,"  and  when  he  had  a  pro^)ect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind  m 
a  state  of  immortality y  living  indeecl,  livings  and  never  dying.  But  that  Adam 
should  at  that  time  give  her  only  the  name  of  Isha,  and  then  immediately  on 
that  melancholy  change,  by  their  coming  under  the  sentence  of  death,  with  all 
their  posterity,  having  now  a  new,  awful  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of 
nothing  but  a  dying  race^  all  from  generation  to  generation  tumine  to  dust, 
through  her  folly ;  I  say,  that  immediately  on  this,  he  should  change  ner  name 
into  life^  calling  her  now  the  mother  of  all  livings  is  perfectKr  unaccountable 
besides,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  her  being  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  or 
her  relation  as  a  mother,  which  she  stood  in  to  her  posterity,  but  the  quality  of 
those  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of.  w^hich  was  the  th'mg  Adam  had  in  view,  m 
giving  his  wife  this  new  name  ;  as  appears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies 
fife.  And  if  it  had  been  only  a  natural  and  mortal  life  which  he  had  in  view, 
this  was  nothinjy  distincfuisliing  of  her  posterity  from  the  brutes ;  for  the  veij* 
same  name  of  living  ones,  or  liinng  thin<]:s,  is  given  from  time  to  time  in  this 
Book  of  Genesis  to  them  ;  as  in  chap.  i.  21,  24,  28,  ii.  19,  vi.  19,  vii.  23,  viiL 
1,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Bible.  And  besides,  if  by  life  the  quali^  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  her  from 
Adam ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother  of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  fia- 
iher  of  all  living  ;  and  she  could  no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of 
life  on  any  such  account,  than  he  ;  but  names  are  given  for  distinction. 
Doubtless  Adam  took  notice  of  something  distin^shing  concerning  her,  that 
occasioned  his  giving  her  this  new  name.  And  I  think  it  is  exceeding  natural 
to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  had  given  her  her  first  name  from  the  manner  of  her 
creationy  so  he  gave  her  her  new  name  from  redemption,  and  as  it  were, 
new  creation,  through  the  Redeemer,  of  her  seed  ;  and  that  he  should  give  her 
this  name  from  that  which  comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God 
had  pronounced  on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah,  Gen.  v.  5W, 
"  Saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  our 

*  Note  uinezetl  to  1 287 
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bands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.*'  Accordingly  he 
gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her  first  creation,  hut  immediately  after  tha 
promise  of  a  Redeemer^  of  her  seed*     See  Geo,  iii*  15 — 20* 

Now  as  lo  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam*s  giving  his  wife  this 
name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had  given,  thiit  Satan  should  by  her  seed 
be  overthrown  and  tlisappointed,  as  to  his  raahcious  de^igDj  in  that  deed  of  his 
which  God  then  spake  of^  viz.,  his  tempting  the  woman,     Adam  infei-s  from 
it  J  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  he  saved,  whom  he  calls  the  living; 
they  should  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent, 
and  from  that  ruin  which  he  had  brought  upon  ih^m  by  tempting  their  first 
parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  bCj  with  respect  to  themj  disappoint- 
ed and  overthrown  in  his  design.     But  how  is  any  death  or  ruin,  or  inrletd  any 
calamity  at  all,  brought  upon  their  posicrit}'  by  Satan's  malice  in  that  tempt  a*  I 
tioUj  if  mstead  of  that,  all  the  death  and  sorrow  that  was  consequent,  was  the' 
fmit  of  God*s  fatherly  love,  and  not  Satan's  malice,  and  was  an  instance  of 
God's  free  and  sovereign  favor,  such  favor  as  Satan  could  not  possibly  foresee  T 
And  if  multitudes  of  Eve's  posterity  are  saved,  from  either  spiritual  or  temporal 
death ,  by  a  Redeemerj  of  her  seecl,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan'a  ' 
design  in  tempting  our  first  parents  1     How  came  he  to  have  any  such  thing  in  ' 
vieWj  as  the  death  of  Adam's  and  Eve*s  posterity,  by  tempting  them  to  sin,  or 
any  expectation  that  their  death  would  be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew  , 
that  they  were  included  in  the  threatening  1 

Some  have  objected  against  Adam^s  posterity's  being  included  in  the  threat- 
ening delivered  to  Adam*  that  the  threatening  itself  was  inconsistem  with  hb  I 
having  any  posterity  i  it  being  that  he  should  die  on  the  day  that  he  mined.      1 

To  this  I  ans%ver,  that  the  threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having! 
posterity,  on  two  accounts.  I 

Those  words,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatestthereof  thoushalt  surely  die,'*  accord- 1 
ing  to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among  the  Hebrews,  do  not  signify  im- 
mediate death,  or  that  the  execution  shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commission  of  the  fact  ;  nor  did  God,  by  those  words,  limit  himself  as  to  the  time 
of  executing  the  threatened  punishment,  but  that  was  still  left  to  God's  pleas- 
ure. Such  a  phrase,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew*  tonguej  signifies  no 
more  than  these  two  things  : 

1.  A  reai  connedion  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment.  So  Ezek.  xxxiii*  j 
12,  13,  "  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  not  deliver  him  in  the  day  of 
his  transgression.  As  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall  there-  | 
by  in  the  day  that  he  turneth  from  his  wickedness  ;  neither  shall  the  righteous  J 
be  able  to  live  in  ike  day  thai  he  sinnelh  /  but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  com-  j 
mitted,  he  shail  die  for  it,"  Here  it  is  said,  that  i-n  the  day  he  sinneth,  he  shall  I 
not  be  able  to  live,  but  he  shall  die  ;  not  signifying  the  time  when  death  shalll 
be  executed  upon  him,  but  the  connection  between  liis  sin  and  death  ;  such  a  ] 
connection  as  in  our  present  common  use  of  language  is  signified  by  the  adverb 
of  time,  when  ;  asif  one  should  say,  "  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  long  | 
as  a  man  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject^ be  may  live  ;  but  whm  he  tumaj 
rebel,  he  must  die:^  not  signifying  the  hour,  day  or  month  in  which  he  must] 
be  executed,  but  only  the  connection  bctw^een  his  crime  and  death* 

2,  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signifird  by  such  an  expression,  is,  that ' 
Adam  should  be  exposed  to  deaik  for  one  tmvsgresnojt,  without  waiting  on  I 
him  to  try  him  the  second  time.     If  he  eat  of  that  tree,  he  should  immediately  I 
fall  under  condemnation,  though  afterwards  he  might  abstain  ever  so  strictly*     In 
this  r^pectthe  words  are  much  of  the  same  force  with  those  words  of  Solomon 
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to  Shimd,  1  Kings  u.  37,  '^  For  it  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  ool, 
and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shah  know  for  certain,  thai  thou  Aal^ 
surely  die.*^  Not  meaning  that  he  should  certainly  be  executed  on  that  day, 
but  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liable  to  death  for  the  first  offence,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  another  trial  to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  IGdroD 
a  second  time. 

And  then  besides: 

IL  If  the  words  had  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that  very  da^%  within 
twenty-four  or  twelve  hours,  or  that  moment  that  he  transOTessed,  yet  it  will  by 
no  means  follow,  that  God  obliged  himself  to  execute  tne  punishment  in  ib 
utmost  extent  on  that  day.  The  sentence  was  in  great  part  executed  immediate- 
ly :  he  then  died  spiritually :  he  lost  his  innocence  and  original  righteousness, 
and  the  favor  of  God ;  a  dismal  alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of 
that  holy,  divine  principle,  which  was  m  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the  souL 
In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very  day,  becoming  corrupt,  miser- 
able and  helpless.  And  I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  such  a  spiritual  death 
was  one  great  thing  implied  in  the  threatening.  And  the  alteration  then  made 
in  his  body  and  external  state,  was  the  beginnmg  of  temporal  death.  Grievous, 
external  calamity  is  called  by  the  name  of  death  in  Scripture ;  Exod.  x.  17,  "  En- 
treat the  Lord  tliat  he  may  take  away  this  death.^^  Not  only  was  Adam's  soul 
rumed  that  day,  but  his  body  was  rumed :  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigor,  and  be- 
came a  poor,  dull,  decaying,  dying  thing.  And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that 
day  undone  in  a  more  dreadful  sense  :  he  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.  In  the  language  of  Scripture^ 
he  is  dead,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  condemnation  to  death ;  even  as  our  author  often 
explains  this  language  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.  In  Scripture  language, 
he  that  believes  in  Chri^,  immediately  receives  life.  -  He  passes  at  that  time  from 
death  to  Ufe,  and  thenceforward  (to  use  the  Apostle  John's  phrase)  "  has  eternal 
life  abiding  in  himw"  But  yet  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal  life  in  its  highest  com- 
pletion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it,  and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at 
death ;  but  the  proper  time  for  the  complete  fulness  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
When  the  angels  sinned,  tlieir  punishment  was  immediately  executed  in  a  degree ; 
but  their  full  punishment  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  God's  threatening  to  Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at 
once,  nor  any  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  posterity.  The  law 
or  constitution  which  God  established  and  declared,  determined  that  if  he  sinned, 
and  had  posterity,  he  and  they  should  die ;  but  there  was  no  constitution  determin- 
ing concerning  the  actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case  ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how  many,  or  whether  any  at  all.  All  these  things  God  had  re- 
served in  his  own  power :  the  law  and  its  sanction  intermeddled  not  with  the 
matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of  that  objection  of 
Dr.  Taylor's,  against  Adam's  being  supposed  to  be  a  federal  head  for  his  posterity, 
that  it  gives  him  greater  honor  than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  his  posterity 
would  have  had  eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  are  saved  by  Christ* 
I  think  a  very  little  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  weight  in 
this  objection  ;  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  merits  may  nevertheless  be  vastfy  be- 
yond that  which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those  that 
are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  mereljPadvanced  to  happiness  by  his  merits,  but  are 

*  Page  120,  &c,iS. 


Mlri  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  effects  of  Adam's  m,  and  many  from  immense 
prHtj  pollution  and  misery,  by  personal  sins  ;  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  happy 
statCj  as  it  were  through  infinite  obstacles,  and  are  exalted  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  dignity,  felicity  and  glory,  than  wonld  have  been  due  for  Adam^s  obe* 
aieJicej  for  aught  I  know,  many  thousand  times  so  great.     And  there  is  enough 
in  the  gospel  dispensation,  clearly  to  manifest  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits 
for  suet  effects  in  all  mankiml     And  hoii?  great  the  number  will  be,  that  shaU 
actual!  1/  be  the  subjects  of  them,  or  how  great  a  propoilion  of  the  whole  rac% 
considering  the  vast  success  of  the  gospel,  that  shall  he  in  that  future,  extraoi^^ 
dinar)^  ana  glorious  season,  often  spoken  of,  none  can  tell.     And  the  honor  of' 
these  two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  proposed  to  each  f< 
his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  and  the  good  actually  obtainetl,  and  also  the  manJ 
ner  of  obtaining*     Christ  obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper  // 
merit  of  condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent ;  which  would  not  have// 
been  the  case  with  Adam,  if  he  had  obeyed*  /' 

I  have  now  particularly  considered  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible,  of  our  first  parents,  and  God's  dealings  with  them,  the  con* 
stitution  he  established  with  them,  their  transgre5^?ion,  and  what  followed.     And 
on  the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparently  speaks  tdA 
Adam  from  time  to  time  ;  and  particularly,  if  we  consider  how  plainly  and  uniH 
deniably  his  posterity  are  included  in  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adam 
after  his  fall,  founded  on  the  foregoing  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse  d^' 
nounced  on  the  ground  for  his  sate,  and  for  his  and  his  posterity's  sorrow  ;  an  A 
also  consider  what  b  evidently  the  occasion  of  his  giving  his  wife  the  new  name 
of  Eve,  and  his  meaning  in  it,  and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and 
universal  events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  posterity 
from  that  time  forward,  through  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  I  cannot  but  Ihink,  it 
must  appear  to  every  impartial  person,  that  Moses'  account  does,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  lead  all  mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  understand, 
that  God>  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a_ public  person^  and  / 
as  the  bead  of  the  human  species,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  a^  included  / 
in  him  :  and  that  this  history  is  given  by  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ' 
first  written  revelation,  to  exhibit  to  our  view  the  origin  of  the  present,  sinAi],  j 
miserable  state  of  mankind,  that  we  might  see  what  that  was,  w^hich  first  gavei 
occasion  for  all  those  consequent,  wonderful  dlspen^'ations  of  divine  mercy  ann 

S-ace  tovt-ards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  | 
Id  and  New  Testament  i  and  that  these  things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully 
pointed  forth,  but  delivered  in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  natur* 
ally  exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 

And  by  what  follows  in  this  discouTse,  we  may  have,  in  some  measure,  op- 
portunity to  see  how  other  things  in  the  Holy  Scripture  agree  with  what  has  been 
now  observed  from  the  three  first  chapters  of  GenesiF. 


CHAPTER   IL 


jbfierv&tiQni  on  other 


parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  chiefly  in  the  Old  Tertament.  tha  ^ 
prove  the  doctrine  of  OntcifJAL  &in*  '' 


Obtginal  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wickedne^  being  often  spokeii  t 
of  in  Scriptures  as  a  ihmghimging  to  the  ract  ofmmkind^  and  as  4/ it  tten  m 
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>perty  of  the  species.  So  in  PsaL  xiv.  2,  3,  '^  The  Lord  looked  down  from 
leaven  upon  the  children  ofmrn^  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  undeistaDd 
and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside;  they  are  together  become  filthy: 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one."  ihe  like  we  have  again,  FSaL 
liii.  2,  3.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  104,  105,  ''  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this 
of  every  individual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous ;  ver.  5,  GoA  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteousJ*  But  how 
little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose !  For  who  ever  supposed,  that  no  un- 
righteous men  were  ever  changed  by  divine  grace,  and  afterwards  made  right- 
eous ?  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  ef 
men,  bom  of  the  corrupt  race ;  and  not  as  born  of  God,  whereby  they  come  to 
be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of  the  righteous.  The  Apostle 
Paul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii.  10,  11,  12,  to  prove  the  universal  comiptioD 
of  mankind ;  but  yet  in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  these  same  persons  here 
spoken  of  as  wicked,  may  become  righteous,  through  the  righteousness  and  grace 
ofGod. 

So  wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  a  thii^ 
that  belongs  to  meny  as  of  the  human  raccy  as  sons  of  men.  Thus  in  Psal.  iv.  2, 
"  0  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long 
will  ye  love  vanity  ?"  &c.  Psal.  Ivii.  4,  '^  I  he  among  them  that  arc  set  on  fire, 
wen  the  sons  of  n^n,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a 
sharp  sword."  Psal.  Iviii.  1,2,  '*  Do  ye  indeed  speak  righteousness,  O  congre- 
gation 1  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  sons  of  men  1  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work 
^^ckedness ;  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth."  Our  au- 
thor, mentioning  these  places,  says,  p.  105,  Note,  "  There  was  a  strong  parhr 
in  Israel  disaffected  to  David's  person  and  government,  and  sometimes  he  chooseth 
to  denote  them  by  the  sons  or  children  ofmcn."  But  it  would  have  been  worth 
his  while  to  have  inquired.  Why  the  Psalmist  should  choose  to  denote  the  wick- 
edest and  worse  men  in  Israel  by  this  name  ?  Why  he  should  choose  thus  to 
disgrace  the  human  race,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men  most  properly 
belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character,  and  as  if  all  the  sons  of  men, 
even  every  one  of  them,  were  of  such  a  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good; 
no,  not  one  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  righteous  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  called  sons  of  men,  and  ranked  with  that  noble  race  of  beings,  who  are 
bom  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innocent !  It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural 
reason,  why  he  chooseth  to  call  the  \vicke(l,  sons  of  men,  as  a  proper  name  for 
them,  that  by  being  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ruined  race  of  mankind, 
they  come  by  their  depravity.  And  the  Psalmist  himself  leads  us  to  this  very 
reason,  Psal.  Iviii.  at  the  beginning :  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  sons  of 
men  ?  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness,  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your 
hands.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,"  &.c,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov.  xxi.  8,  "  The  way  of  man  is  froward  and 
strange  ;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  right."  He  that  is  perverse  in  his 
walk,  is  here  called  by  the  name  of  7?ia7i,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure:  which 
I  think  is  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange  in  their  ways,  therein 
depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all  mankind.  The  words  naturally  lead  us  to 
suppose  the  contrary  ;  that  depravity  and  perverseness  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is  by  an  after- work,  by 
which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollution,  and  distinguished  from  man- 
kind in  general ;  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  xiv. 
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4,  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  toere  not  d^edy  but  were  pure,  and 
/Mowed  the  Lamb  ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men. 

To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii.  5,  9.  In  ver.  by  it  is  saod,  ^*  Curs^  is  he 
that  trusteth  in  man,^^  And  in  ver.  9,  this  reason  is  given,  '^  The  heart  is  de» 
ceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?"  What 
heart  is  this  so  wicked  and  deceitful  ?  Why,  evidently  the  heart  qfhim^  whom, 
it  VDOS  said  before^  we  must  not  trust ;  and  that  is  man.  It  alters  not  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  here  spoken 
of,  be  its  deceitfulness  to  the  man  himself,  or  to  others.  So  Eccl.  ix.  3,  '*  Mad- 
ness is  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men^  while  they  live."  And  those  words  of 
Christ  to  Peter,  Matth.  xvi.  23,  ''  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savorest 
iiot  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men."  Signifying 
plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  opposite  to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine, 
IS  what  properly  belongs  to  men  in  their  present  state.  The  same  thing  is  sup- 
posed in  that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal.  For  where- 
as th«%  is  among  )rou  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  V^ 
And  that  in  Hos.  vi.  7,  "But  they  like  mew,  have  trans^essed  the  covenant." 
To  these  places  may  be  added  Matth.  vii.  11,  "  If  ye,  bemg  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts."  Jam.  iv.  5,  "  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain, 
The  spirit  Siat  dwelleth  in  us,  lusteth  to  envy?''  1  Pet.  iv.  2,  "That  he  no 
longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God." 
Yet  above  all,  that  in  Job  xv.  16,  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
man,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?"     Of  which  more  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  given  of  these  things,  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  ? 
How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such  descriptions,  all  over  the  Bible,  of 
man,  and  the  sons  of  men  !  Wliy  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  evil, 
carnal,  perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by  nature  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propensity  to  evil,  as  Adam  w^as  the  first 
moment  of  his  creation,  all  made  right j  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand, 
EccL  vii.  29  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  right  and  pure  ;  that  the.  way  of  man  is 
innocent  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  who  savors  true  virtue  and  wisdom,  savors  the 
things  that  be  of  men  1  Yea,  and  why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said.  The 
Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  on  the  sons  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand,  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  were  all  right,  altogether  pure, 
there  was  none  inclined  to  do  wickedness,  no  not  one  1 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those  which  represent  wick- 
edness as  what  properly  belongs  to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  who  are  other- 
wise, are  saved  from  the  worU,  and  called  out  of  it.  As  John  vii.  7,  "  The 
world  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  me  it  hateth ;  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil."  Chap.  viii.  23,  "  Ye  are  of  this  world :  I  am  not  of  this 
world.''  Chap.  xiv.  17,  "  The  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive ; 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him."  Chap. 
XV.  18,  19,  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  u>orld,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you."  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4,  "  These  are  they  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth — redeemed  from  among  men."  John  xvii.  9,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  uwld, 
but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me."  Ver.  14,  "  I  have  given  them  thy 
word ;  and  the  world  hath  hat^  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  1  John  iii.  13,  "  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the 
world  hate  you."     Chap.  iv.  5,  "  They  are  of  the  world,  therefore  speak  they  of 
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the  toorldf  and  the  toorld  heareth  them/'  Chap.  v.  19,  *'  We  are  of  God,  md 
the  ivhole  vx>rld  lieth  in  wickedness."  It  is  evident,  that  in  these  placo^  hy 
the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind ;  not  the  habitation,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants :  for  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as  lovingy  hating^  doing  evil  ivorks,  jpeok- 
ing,  hearings  &c 

It  shows  the  same  thin^,  that  wickedness  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  man^ 

I,  in  contradistinction  from  virtue  and  holiness.     So  men's  lusts  are  ofien 

ailed  their  own  heart's  lusts,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walldng 

1  their  ovm  ways,  walking  in  their  own  counsels,  in  the  imagination  of  their  oum 

eart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  according  to  their  own  devices,  fcc 

These  things  denote  wickedness  to  be  a  quality  belongbg  properly  to  the  char- 

f  acter  and  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state :  as,  when  Christ  would 

/  represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the  very  nature  of  the  deril 

in  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it  thus,  John  viii.  44,  '^  )\'hen  he  speaketk  a 

lUf  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a  Uar,  and  the  father  of  it." 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state, 
may  be  argued  from  those  places  which  speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in 
their  childkoodj  or  from  their  child/iood.  So,  that  in  Prov.  xxii.  15,  "  Foolish- 
ness is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it 
far  from  him."  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this  book 
continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wickedness  :  and  that  thus  is 
what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words  themselves  do  show :  for  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection is  proper  to  drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  than  that  which  b  of  a 
moral  nature.  The  word  rendered  bound,  signifies,  as  is  observed  in  Pool*s  Sy- 
nopsiSf  a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  word  is  used  in  chap.  >i.  21,  ^  Bind 
them  continually  upon  thy  heart."  And  chap.  vii.  3,  **  Bind  them  upon  thy 
fingers,  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart.'*  To  the  hke  purpose  is 
chap.  iii.  3,  and  Deut.  xi.  18,  where  this  word  is  used.  The  same  verb  is  used, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  1,  *•  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  (or  bound)  to  the  soul  of  Dtmd, 
and  Jonathan  loved*  him  as  hi?  own  soul."  But  how  comes  wickedness  to  be 
80  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in  the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  there 
naturally  ?  They  having  had  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  long  cus- 
tom in  actual  wickedness,  as  those  that  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place,  Gen.  viii.  21,  "For  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  c\\\from  his  youth.^^  It  alters  not  the  case, 
whether  it  be  translated  ybr  or  though  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth,  as  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  it ;  still  the  words  suppose  it  to  be  so  as 
is  said.  The  word  translated  youth,  signifies  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  the  age 
of  man,  which  commences  from  the  beginning  of  life.  The  word,  in  its  deriva- 
tion, has  reference  to  the  birth  or  beginning  of  existence.  It  comes  ifrom  JVaffnar, 
which  signifies  to  shake  off,  as  a  tree  shakes  off*  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  its  seed : 
the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a  tree's  yielding  fruit,  or 
a  plant's  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word  here  translated  youth,  comprehends 
not  only  what  we  in  English  niost  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  also 
childhood  and  infancy,  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter.  A  word 
of  the  same  root  is  used  to  signify  a  young  child^  or  a  little  child,  in  the  follow- 
iing  places;  1  Sam.  1.  24,  25,  27;  1  Kings  iii.  7,  and  xi.  17 ;  2  Kings  ii.  23  ; 
JoD  xxxiii.  25;  Prov.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  13,  and  xxix.  21;  Isai.  x.  19,  xi.  6,  and 
lx\'.  20  ;  Hos.  xi.  1.  The  same  word  iff  used  to  signify  an  infant^  in  Exod.  ii. 
6,  and  x.  9 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5,  7,  8, 24 ;  1  Sam.  i.  22,  and  iv.  21 ;  2  Kings  v.  14 ; 
Isai.  vii.  16,  and  viii.  4. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  124,  Note,  that  he  "  conceives,  from  the  youth,  is  a 
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phrajse  signifying  the  greatne^  or  long  duration  of  a  thing*- ^  But  if  by  long  clu* 
ration  he  means  aiiy  thing  else  than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz*,  from  the 
beginning  of  life,  be  lias  no  reason  to  conceive  so  ;  neither  lias  \?hal  he  offers, 
so  much  as  the  shadow  uf  a  reason  for  his  conception*  There  is  no  Bppearanc€ 
In  the  vronk  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  mentions,  of  their  meaning  any  thing 
else  than  what  is  most  literally  signified.  And  it  is  certain^  that  what  he  sug* 
gests  is  not  the  ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews :  but 
that  thereby  is  meant  from  the  beginning,  or  early  time  of  life,  or  existence ; 
as  may  he  seen  in  the  places  followingj  where  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew 
is  used  J  as  in  this  place  in  the  8th  of  Genesis.  1  Sana-  xil,  2j  ^'  i  am  old,  and 
gray  headed —and  I  have  w^alked  before  you  from  my  chtldhood  unto  this  day  ;'* 
wheit!  the  original  word  is  the  same,  Psal,  Ixxi.  5,6/*  Thou  art  my  itxistjrom 
m^  youth  :  by  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  from  the  wombr  Thou  art  he  that 
took  me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels."  Ver*  17,  IS,  "  0  God,  thou  hast  taught 
me  from  my  youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works  ;  now 
also,  w^hen  I  am  old  and  gray  headed,  forsake  me  not,"  Psah  cxxix*  1,  2, 
**  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  meyrom  my  youths  may  krael  now  say : 
many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth  ;  yet  they  have  not  pre- 
%*ailed  agayist  meJ'  Isai,  xlvti,  12,  *'  Stand  now  witli  the  multitude  of  thy  sor* 
cmes^  w^herein  thou  hast  labored, /rom  thy  youth,^^  So  ver-  15 j  and  2  Sartl» 
arix.  7i  **  That  will  be  worse  unto  thee,  than  all  the  evill  that  befel  thet^Jrom 
ihy  youth  until  now.*'  Jer.  ill.  24  25, "  Shame  hath  devoured  the  labor  of  our 
fathers,yrom  our  youth.  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  God /Vom  oar 
youth,  even  to  this  day."  So  Gen*  xlvl^  34  ;  Job  xxxi.  IS  *  Jen  xxxii.  30,  and 
xlviii.  11  ;  Ezek.  iv.  14 ;  Zech*  xiii.  5. 

Ami  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  h^en  from  youik^  or  the  first  part  of 
existences  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood  as  including  that  first  time  of  existence 
So,  Josh*  vi.  21,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  all,  from  the  young  to  the  old"  (so 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew),  i*  e.  including  both.   So  Gen.  xix.  4,  and  Esther  iii,  13. 

And  as  mankind  are  repre^^ented  in  Scripture,  as  being  of  a  wicked  heart 
fmm  their  youth,  so  in  other  places  they  are  spoken  oi*as  being  thus Jrom  the 
womb.  Psal.  Iviii,  3,  *'  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb  :  they  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking  lies.*'  It  is  observable,  that  the  Psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wiekeil,  as  the  sons  of  men  :  For,  these 
are  the  precedincf  words  i  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightljf,  0  ye  sons  ofrmn  ?  Yea,  in 
heart  ye  work  wickedness."  (A  phrase  of  the  like  im|K)rt  with  that  in  Gen.  viiip 
2t,  The  itriaginulior\tOT  operation,  as  it  might  Ijave  been  rendered,  of  his 
heart  is  evil)  Then  it  follows.  The  widctd  are  mtranged  from  the  womb,  &.c- 
The  next  verse  is,  Their  poison  if  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  It  is  so  rein  ark* 
ably,  as  the  very  nature  of  a  seqient  is  poison  :  serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon 
lis  they  come  into  the  world  :  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  genera* 
tion.  Dr.  Taylor,  p*  134,  135,  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural  fig* 
urative  way  of  aggravatin|r  wicketiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  signifying 
early  and  settled  habits  of  \'irtue  on  the  other,  to  speak  of  it  as  beingyrom  tht 
tooTn^.^*  And  as  a  probable  instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix*  1, 
*'  The  Lord  bath  called  me  frvm  the  womb  ;  from  the  bowels  of  my  mother  he 
made  mention  of  my  name.''  But  1  apnrehemi,  that  in  order  to  seeing- this  to  be 
either  evident  or  probabte,  a  man  must  have  eyes  peculiarly  affected.  I  humbly 
conceive  that  such  phrases  as  ttiat  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah,  of  God's  calling  tht 
prcphet^rom  the  wofub,  are  emdenily  not  of  the  import  which  he  supposes; 
out  mean  tndy  from  the  be^bming  of  existence,  and  are  manifestly  of  like  sie* 
Vol..  II.    '  ^62  -  - 
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nification  with  that  which  is  said  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  L  6,^  BefiM«  I 
formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee  :  before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  womh^I 
sanctified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations."  Which  surdy 
means  something  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue :  it  plainly  signifies  that 
he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set  apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant 
any  other  than  that  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazante  from  the  beeinDiog 
of  his  life,  when  he  says  to  his  mother,  ^<  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a 
son :  and  now  drink  no  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  &c  For  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazante  to  God,/rom  the  vxmb,  to  the  day  of  his  death."  By  these  instances  it 
is  plain,  that  the  phrase,  ^m  the  womb,  as  the  oiher^  from  the  youths  as  used 
in  Scripture,  properly  signifies  from  the  beginning  of  life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place.  Job  xv.  14,  15,  16,  '<  What  is  man,  that 
he  should  be  clean  1    And  he  that  is  born  of  a  uvmany  that  he  shoidd  he 

3*ghteous1  Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints :  yea,  the  heavens  are  not 
ean  in  his  sight !  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which 
diinketh  iniquity  like  water !"  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  author's  method 
of  managing  it  The  sixteenth  verse  expresses  an  exceeding  degree  of  wicked- 
ness, iti  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms,  almost,  as  can  be  invented ;  eveiy 
word  representing  this  in  the  strongest  manner :  '^  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filtny  is  man,  that  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !"  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  m  the  whole  Bible,  for  an  emphatical, 
lively  and  strong  representation  of  great  wickedness  of  heart.  Any  one  of  the 
words,  as  such  words  are  used  in  Scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness: 
If  it  had  been  only  said,  "  How  much  more  abominable  is  man !"  Or,  "  How 
much  more  filthy  is  man !"  Or,  ^^  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity."  But  ^1  these 
are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of— -like  water — the  further  to  represent  the 
boldness  or  greediness  of  men  in  wickedness ;  though  iniquity  be  tlie  most  dead- 
ly poison,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as  familiar  with  it 
as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with  like  greediness,  as  he  that  is 
thirsty  drinks  water.  That  boldness  and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  hy 
which  the  great  decree  of  the  depravity  of  man's  heart  often  appears,  is  repre- 
sented thus,  Psal.  xiv.  4,  "  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat 
up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?"  And  the  greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  rep- 
resented by  thirsting  as  an  animal  thirsts  after  water,  Psalm  xlii.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  light  manner,  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  treats  this 
place,  p.  143 :  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  in  comparison 
of  the  divine  purity y  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !  Who  is  attended 
with  sn  manv  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see  the  ar- 
gument, man,  m  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state,  cannot  be  clean  before  God. 
Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam's  sm  ? 
No  such  thine.  But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure,  in  comparison 
of  God,  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities^  as  a  mortal  man. 
Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not  only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  the  doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it"  Thus  this  author  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  text  >vith  his  doc- 
trine of  the  perfect,  native  innocence  of  mankind ;  in  which  we  have  a  nota- 
ble specimen  of  his  demonstrations,  as  well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and 
fairness  in  examining  and  expounding  the  Scripture,  which  he  makes  so  often  a 
profession  of. 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart  is,  but  also  how 
men  come  by  such  wickedness  3  even  by  being  of  the  race  of  maii^ind,  by  ordi- 
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nary  generation*  '^  Wbat  Is  man^  that  he  should  he  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  horn 
of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  nghteous  ?"  Our  author,  pages  141,  142^  rep* 
resents  man's  being  horn  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis^  to  signify  man  ^  and 
that  there  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  reason,  why  man  is  not  ckajj  and 
righteous*  But  the  case  is  most  evidently  olherMise,  if  we  may  interpret  the 
Book  of  Job  by  itself ;  it  is  most  plain^  that  man's  being  born  of  a  woman  id 
given  as  a  reason  of  liis  not  being  clean,  chap*  xiv»  14 :  "  Who  am  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  V*  Job  is  speaking  there  expressly  of  man  bemg 
born  of  a  woman^  as  appears  in  veise  L  And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  tlus  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  man's  not  being  clean  t  Concerning  this  Dr,  Taylor 
says,  "  That  this  has  no  respect  to  any  moral  un cleanness,  but  only  common 
fraiJtj%''  &c.  But  how  evidently  is  this  also  othervvise  1  When  that  nncleanness, 
which  a  man  has  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  is  expressly  explained  of  unright- 
eousness, in  the  next  chapter  at  verse  14, "  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ? 
And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  1"  And  also  in 
chap.  XXV-  4,  **  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God  ?  And  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  Y*  It  is  a  moral  cl  carmen  B  lid  ad  m  speaking  of, 
which  a  man  needs  m  order  to  being  justified.  His  design  is,  to  convince  Job 
of  his  moral  impurity,  and  from  thence  of  God^s  righteousness  in  his  severe 
judgments  upon  him  ;  and  not  of  his  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of 
wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  saj  s,  Psalm  li»  6,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  ini* 
^mty^  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the 
argument  we  are  upon,  whether  the  word  translated  conceive,  signifies  conceive^  ^ 
or  nurse  ;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much  pains  to  prove  :  for  when  he 
has  done  all,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  ihem 
thus :  *'  I  was  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  nurse  me,"  page  J35* 
If  it  is  owned  that  man  is  horn  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  dispute  whether 
it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  is  conceived  in  sin*  But  Dn  Taylor  after  his 
manner  insists,  that  such  expr^sions,  as  being  born  In  sin,  being  transgressors 
from  the  womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote  aggrava- 
tion and  high  degree  of  wickedness-  But  the  contrary  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated, from  many  plain  Scripture  instances*  Nor  is  one  instance  produced, 
in  which  there  is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  mannen  A 
poetical  sentence  out  of  Virgil's  ^neids,  has  here  been  produced,  and  made 
much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this^  in  what  Dido  says  to  .£neas  in  these 
lines; 

Net  tibi  dira  fkarena,  g«neri»  ntfc  EkrdftBus  auctori 
Peirfide  :  Sed  durii  genait  tc  oiutibisfl  han%a« 
Ciucftsus,  hyrc«LD«cque  odmorunt  ubvni  tygreik 

In  which  he  tells  i^neas,  that  not  a  goddess  was  his  mother,  nor  Anchiseg  hii 

father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  a  horrid,  rock)^  mountain,  anj 
nursed  at  the  dogs  of  tigers,  to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cmelt}'  to  hen  But 
how  unlike  and  unparallel  is  (his  !  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  a 
woman,  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and  distracted  with  raging  jeal-- 
cusy  and  disappointment,  thinkmg  herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty, by  a  lover,  whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  godtless,  to 
aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hardheartedness  with  this,  that  his  behavior  was 
not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor  becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustri* 
ous  prince ;  and  that  he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard, 
unrelentbg  rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.     But  wnat  is  there  in  the 
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case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  msourer  leading  him  to  speak  of  hixoNlf 
as  bom  in  sin,  in  any  such  sense  ?  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one  ebe 
speaking  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mother,  that  he  was  bora 
cf ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  his  aggravating  his  sin  by  its  being  unwor&y 
of  his  hi^h  birth.  There  is  nothing  else  visible  in  David's  case,  to  lead  him  to 
take  notice  of  his  being  born  in  sin,  but  only  his  having  such  experience  of  the 
continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  sin,  after  so  lone  a  time,  and  so  many 
ffreat  means  to  engage  him  to  holiness ;  which  sho\red  that  sin  was  inbred,  and 
m  his  very  nature. 

Dr.  Taylor  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  brought  by  divines  to  prove 
Original  Sm,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in  them  of  Adam,  nor  of  his  sin.  He 
cries  out, "  Here  is  not  the  least  mention  or  intimation  of  Adam,  or  any  ill  effects 
of  his  sin  upon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word,  not  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or  any 
consequences  of  his  sin,"  &c  &c.*  Hesays,t "  If  Job  and  his  friends  had  known 
and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt  nature,  derived  from  Adam*s  sin  only, 
they  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of 
the  human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention."  But  these  objections 
and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  impertinently,  than  they  are  frequently.  It 
is  no  more  a  proof,  that  corruption  of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  be- 
cause many  times  when  it  is  mentioned,  Adam's  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  it,  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sm  (as  Dr.  Taylor 
says  it  did)  because  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind,  is  mentioned  so  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  is 
not  once  expressly  mentioned,  after  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  anywhere 
in  all  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  four  evaneelists,  as  the  occasion  of  it. 

What  Christian  has  there  ever  been,  mat  believed  the  moral  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  mankind,  who  ever  doubted  that  it  came  that  way,  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  ?nd 
death  by  sin  ?"  Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  because  Adam's  name  is  » 
rarely  mentioned,  on  any  occasion  in  Scripture,  after  that  first  account  of  him 
and  Eve's  never  at  all ;  and  because  we  have  no  more  any  express  mention  of 
the  particular  manner,  in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  eitho 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  abiding 
most  visible  effects  of  these  things,  remain  in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  are  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  that  the  particular  manner  of  theii 
being  introduced,  is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  in  that 
history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  orig;in  of  all  things.  And  doubtless  it 
was  expected,  by  the  great  author  of  the  Bible,  that  the  account  in  the  thrcf 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduction 
of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  so  in- 
deed. The  history  of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  God's  threatening, 
and  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  transgression,  and  the  immediate 
consequences,  consisting  in  so  vast  an  alteration  in  his  state,  and  the  state  of  the 
world,  which  abides  stUl,  with  respect  to  all  his  posterity,  do  most  directly  and 
sufliciently  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this 
anful,  miserable  world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to  tell  the  Most  Hi^h, 
how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and  give  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  which 
he  teaches,  in  order  to  our  believing  what  he  says.     If  he  has  at  all  given  us 
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evidence  that  it  is  a  Jotjtriiie  agreeable  to  his  iriid,  it  becames  us  to  receive  it,1 
with  full  credit  and  submissbn^   and  not  suUenly  to  reject  it,  because  oiir^^ 
notions  and  humors  are  not  suited  in  the  manner,  and  number  of  times^  of  hij 
1  art icularJy  explaining  it  to  us.     How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  repenting  and  returning  sinners?    How  many  hundred  limea 
IS  God*s  special  favor  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  lighteous,  without  any 
express  mention  of  these  heneiits  being  through  Christ  ?    Would  it  therefore  be 
becoming  us  to  say,  that,  inasmuch  as  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  these  benefits, 
is  a  doctrine,  which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to  have 
mentioned  Christ's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  benefits,  if  he  knew 
they  were  the  ground  of  themj  and  should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and 
more  frequently,  if  ever  he  expected  we  should  beheve  him,  when  he  did  tell 
tJS  of  it  1     How  often  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signification  of  any  such  thing  in-^ 
tendedj  as  that  everlasting  firej  where  there  is  wailbg  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in 
another  world,  which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed  tor 
all  the  wicked  ?     Would  it  now  become  a  Christian,  to  object  and  say,  that  if 
God  really  meant  any  such  thiugj  he  ought  in  reason  and  truth  Xoh^ve  declared 
it  plainly  and  fully ;  and  not  to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance  to  all  mankind,  for  four  thoasand  years  together  ? 
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Obeervationfi  on  John  iii»  6j  in  connection  with  aome  other  paonagee  in  the  New 

Testanient 

Those  words  of  Christ,  gl'vHn^  a  reason  to  Nicodemus,  why  we  must  be  bom 
again,  John  iii.  6,  *'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit ;"  have  not,  without  good  reason,  been  produced  by 
divines,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  supposing,  that  by  fesh  here 
is  meant  the  hmnan  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  state.  Yet  Dr*  Taylor,  p*  144| 
thus  explains  these  wonJs,  That  which  is  bom  of  the  fleshy  w  flesh :  *'  That 
which  is  born  by  natural  descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  raan  b  their  natural  state." 
But  the  constant  use  of  these  terms,  flesh  and  spirit,  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  thus  set  in  opposition  one  to  another,  and  the  latter  said  to  be 
produce<l  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  here,  arid  when  speaking  of  the  same  thbg, 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  ii2.,  the  requisite  qualiiicaiiona 
to  salvation,  will  fully  vindicate  the  sense  of  our  divines*  Thus  in  the  7th  and 
Sth  chapters  of  Romans,  where  tli^e  terms  ^*^sA  and  spifit  {ff«p|  and  m'^vfut) 
are  abtuidantly  repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here  So,  chap,  vil  14 :  The 
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law  is  spiritual-  {nvsvfiariKog)^  but  I  am  carnal  {jsaq:^ixos\  sold  under  sin.  He 
cannot  only  mean,  '*  I  am  a  man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  and  having  the 
powers  of  a  man."  Ver.  18,  "  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  mj  flesh,  dwdleth 
no  good  thing."  He  does  not  mean  to  condemn  his  frame,  as  consisting  ef 
body  and  soul ;  and  to  assert,  that  in  his  human  constitution,  with  the  powers  qfe 
many  dwells  no  good  thing.  And  when  he  says  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
"  With  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the^wA,  the  law  of 
sin ;"  he  cannot  mean,  "  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  my  innocent 
human  constitution,  as  having  the  powers  of  a  man,  I  serve  thelaw  of  sin.*'  And 
when  he  says  in  the  next  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  **  There  b 
no  condemnation  to  them,  that  walk  not  after  the /Ze^A,  but  after  the  spirit  f 
and  ver.  4,  '^  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  aifaer 
the  flesh ;"  he  cannot  mean, ''  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  w^k  not 
according  to  the  powers  of  a  man/^  &c  And  when  he  says,  ver.  5  and  6, 
•*  They  that  are  after  ihejteshj  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;  and  to  be  «r- 
nally  minded  is  death ;"  he  does  not  intend, "  Thejr  that  are  according  to  the 
human  constitution,  and  the  powers  of  a  man,  do  mmd  the  things  of  the  hnma^ 
constitution  and  powers;  and  to  mind  these,  is  death."  And  when  he  says,  ver. 
7  and  8, "  The  carnal  {or fleshly)  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  sabjed 
tQ  ihe  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  JuAf 
cannot  please  God ;"  he  cannot  mean,  that,  ^'  to  mind  the  things  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  m^n*^  (who,  as  our  author  sayi, 
is  constituted  or  made  right),  '^  is  enmity  against  God ;  and  that  a  mind  laibicnis 
agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution,  as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not*Subject 
to  the  law  of  Grod,  nor  indeed  can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  according  to  such 
a  constitution,  cannot  please  God."  And  when  it  is  said,  ver.  9,  '*  Ye  are  not 
in  the  fleshy  but  in  the  spirit  ;^^  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  '^  Ye  are  not  in  Ae 
human  nature^  as  constituted  of  body  and  soul,  and  with  the  powers  of  a  fium.'* 
It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  Htk^flesh  here,  the  apostle  means  some  nature  that  is 
corrupt,  and  of  an  evil  tendency,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  law,  and  holy 
nature  of  God ;  so  that  to  be,  and  walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  con- 
formed  to  it,  is  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law,  in  a  perfect  inconsist- 
ence with  being  subject  to  God,  and  pleasing  God ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible 
tendency  to  death,  and  utter  destruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  being  and 
walking  after y  or  according  to  the  fleshy  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walking  according  to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature ;  and  to  be  and  walk  according 
to  the  spirit y  is  to  be  and  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature,  or  prindpk : 
and  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  the  same  as  being  viciously  and  corruptly  minoed ; 
and  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  6,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  fleshy  isfleAy^ 
he  represents  the  flesh  not  merely  as  a  quality ;  for  it  would  be  incongruous,  to 
\  speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  bom :  it  is  a  person,  or  man,  that  is  bom,     There- 
f  fore  man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  called ^c^A :  which  is  agreeable  to 
.  other  Scripture  representations,  where  the  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  man, 
the  body  of  sin  y  and  the  body  of  death.     Agreeable  to  this  are  those  represen- 
tations in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans :  there  ^e^A  is  figuratively  repre- 
sented as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle's  manner,  observed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  after  him  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who  takes  notice,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Romans,  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  that  he  figuratively  distinguish- 
es in  himself  two  persons ;  speaking  of  flesh  as  his  person.     For  Iknow^ati^ 
me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.    And  ft'rbay  be  observed,  that 
.  in  the  8th  chapter  he  still  continues  this  representation,  speaking  of  the  flesh 
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as  a  person  :  and  accorcUngly  in  the  6lh  and  7lh  verses,  speaks  of  Me  mind  of  the 
^€&hi  q^i^on^^a  eaQHG^y  and  of  the  mind  of  the  sj^irit,  q^wfj^fiu  fmvimtfigj  as  if 
the  ficsh  and  spirit  were  two  opposite  persons^  each  having  a  mind  contrary  lo 
the  mind  of  the  other,  Dn  Taylor  interprets  lliis  mifid  of  thejlesk^  and  mind  of 
the  spirit y  as  though  ihe^esk  and  the  spirit  were  here  spoken  of  as  the  different 
objects,  about  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is  conversant.  Which  is  plainly  beside 
the  apostle's  sense ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  as  the  subjects  and  agents* 
in  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is  f  and  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  We 
have  the  same  phrase,  again,  ver.  27 :  He  that  s€arch(:th  ike  heartsy  knowelh 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  qQOfff^a  ftnvnato^  ;  the  mind  of  the  spii  ilual 
nature  in  the  saints  being  the  sanie  with  the  tniml  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself, 
who  imparts  and  actuatt^  that  spiritual  nature;  here  the  spuit  is  the  subject  and 
agent,  and  not  the  object  The  same  apostle  in  like  manner  uses  the  word  r&tg^ 
in  Col,  ii-  18j  Vainly  puffed  up  hy  his  fleshly  mind,  vno  top  iuov  tT;^  ait{img  avwv^ 
hyiht  mind  of  hsjlesh.  And  this  agent  so  often  called  y?€^Aj  represented  by 
the  apos|)e,  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  good  thing  dwelling  in  it,  or  belong- 
ing to  it ;  yea,  perfectly  contrary  to  God  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  to 
death  and  ruinj  and  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit,  is  what  Christ  speaks  of 
to  Nicodemus  as  bom  in  the  first  birth,  as  giving  a  reason  why  there  is  a  necessity 
of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  better  production. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  discourse  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  7th  and  8th  of  Romans,  in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term^t-M,  as  opposite 
to  spin/ J  which,  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  his  discourse,  makes  it  plaini 
that  hy^csh  he  means  something  in  itself  corrupt  an<l  sinful,  and  that  is,  that 
he  eitpressly  calls  it  sijifui  Jltsh,  Rom.  viii,  3,  It  is  manifest,  tliat  by  sinful 
Jlesh  he  means  the  same  thing  with  that  flesh  spoken  of  in  the  immediately 
foregoing  and  following  words,  and  in  all  the  context :  and  that  when  it  Is  said, 
Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful fitsh,  the  expression  is  equipollent 
with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  madt  ^in^  and  madt  a  cwsejhr  us* 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  Gal*  v,  in  ihe  same  manner 
as  in  the  8  th  of  Romans :  and  there,  hy  Jlesh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  humtm 
nature  of  body  and  soul^  or  the  mere  comtituUm  and  powers  of  a  man,  as  in  ita 
natural  state,  innocent  and  right.  In  the  16th  verse  the  apostle  says,  "  Walk 
in  the  spirit^  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  odhefeAh:"^  where  the  flesh  is, 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire  or  lust^  But  this  is  more 
strongly  signified  in  the  next  words  ;  "  For  theflenh  lusteUi  against  the  spintf 
and  the  spirit  against  ihejiesh;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.'* 
What  could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  show  tliat  what  the  ajiostle  means 
by  Jlesh,  is  something  verj^  evil  in  its  nature,  aiid  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  all  goodness  T  And  it  may  be  ohsen^ed,  that  in  these  words,  and  those  that 
follow,  the  apostle  still  figuratively  represents  the  Jlesh  as  a  person  or  agent, 
dedrin^,  acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works*  And  hy  works  of  tbcJfi;jA, 
and  fruits  of  the  sjnrit^  w  hich  are  opposed  to  each  other,  from  ven  19,  to  the 
aid,  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as  works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy,  i 
renewed  nature.  Now  the  works  of  the^e^A  are  manifest,  wljich  are  these: 
adultery,  fornication,  uncleanne^,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchtTaft,  hatredi 
variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spii'it  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c.  The  aposf  le,  hyjteshf 
does  not  mean  any  thing  that  b  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  that  only  needs  to 
be  restrainec^  and  kept  m  proper  bounds  ;  hut  something  altogether  evil,  which 
is  to  be  desired,  and  not  merely  restrained.     1  Cor.  v*  5,  **  To  deliver  such  a 

rtfift  frt  SfitntK  fnr  llin  tif^rurtwrm.  nfihp  ffj^sA."      Wp^  iniif^t  havp  nn  ^mj^rf^t  rvn  it  • 
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we  cannot  be  too  cruel  to  it ;  it  must  even  he  crucified.^*  Gal.  v.  24,  **  Thejr  that 
are  Chrbt's,  have  crucified  ilie  fleshy  with  th^  affections  and  lusts." 

The  apostle  John,  the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account  of  what  Chrirt 
said  to  I^icodemus,  by  the  spirit  means  the  same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and 
holy  nature,  exerting  itself  in  a  principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  aD 
Christian  holiness.  1  John  iii.  23,  24,  *^  And  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  him :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirit 
that  he  hath  given  us."  With  chap.  iv.  12,  13,  "  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us :  hereby  know  we,  that  we  dwell  io 
him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit.^*  The  spiritual  principle  in  us  be 
ing  as  it  were  communicated  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  nvEVfut  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the  epithet,  TirevfAatiMOs, 
spiritual^  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  virtuous  and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  1,  *'  Ye  thai 
are  spiritual^  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  apostle  refers 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness^  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  And  so  by  carnal^  or  fleshly^ 
aoQxtxog,  is  meant  the  same  as  sinful.  Rom.  viL  14, "  The  law  is  spirilmd  (L  e. 
holy\  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 

And  it  is  evident,  that  hy  fleshy  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  opposed  to  spirit,  when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  for  eternal  salvation, 
is  not  meant  only  what  is  now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  fleshy  consisting  in 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but  the  whole  bodf 
of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and  furthest  from  anv  relatioE 
to  the  body ;  such  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  &c.  When  the  toorks  of  thejlesk 
are  enumerated.  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21,  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefij 
that  are  mentioned ;  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings.  So,  pride  of  heart  is  the  effect  or  operation 
of  the  flesh.  Col.  ii.  1, 8, "  Vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind :"  in  the  Greek, 
by  the  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride,  envjing,  strife  and  division,  are  spoken  of 
as  works  of  the  flesh.  1  Cor.  iii.  3, 4,  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal  {accQxmo,  fleshly). 
For  whereas  there  is  envying,  and  strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  camaly  and 
walk  as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  anotlier,  I  am  of  ApoUofi, 
are  ye  not  carnal  ?"  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body,  or  exte^ 
nal  senses ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest  degree,  who  has  not, 
nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses  to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity  in  general,  or  the 
nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to  be  called^cj?A  ;  and  not  only  that 
corruption  which  consists  in  inordinate  bodily  appetites,  I  think,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  last  cited  place.  Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  leads  us 
to  the  true  reason.  It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly 
belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
are  by  nature.  The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New, 
to  signify  mankind  in  their  present  state.  To  enumerate  all  the  places,  would 
be  very  tedious ;  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  places  in  the  New^  Testa- 
ment Matth.  xxiv.  22,  "  Except  thase  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh 
should  be  saved."  Luke  iii.  6,  "  AW  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
John  xvii.  2,  "  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh.^^  See  also  Acts  il 
17,  Rom.  iii.  20,  1  Cor.  i.  29,  Gal.  ii.  16.  Man's  nature,  being  left  to  itself, 
forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsa- 
ken of  divine  and  holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly 
depraved  and  ruined :  and  so  the  word  flesfi^wSich  signifies  man^  canae  to  hie 
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used  to  ^gnify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  natural  state,  debased,  corrupt  and 
ruined :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  spirit  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine 
and  holy  principle,  or  new  nature  ;  because  that  is  not  ofinan^  but  if  God,  by  the 
indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  Spirit  And  thus  to  be  corrupt,  and  to  be 
carnal  y  or  fleshly,  and  to  uxilk  as  men,  are  the  same  thing  with  the  a(X)Stle.  And 
so  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  to  savor  the  things  that  be  of  %n4:n,  and  to  savor 
things  which  are  comipt,  are  the  same ;  and  sons  of  men,  and  widced  men,  also 
are  the  same,  as  was  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  savor  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  and  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  phrases 
that  signify  as  much  as  relishing  and  embracmg  true  holiness  or  divine  viKue. 

All  these  thin^  confirm  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  Christ's  meaning,  in 
saying,  *^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  ol  the 
Spirit,  is  spirit."  His  speech  implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man, 
is  nothing  but  man  as  he  is  of  himself,  without  any  thing  divine  in  him ;  de* 
praved,  debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual,  divine  happiness  of  that  kingdom.:  but  that 
which  is  bom  m  the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  and 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  divine  and  heavtnly  kingdom.  It  is  a  con- ' 
firmation  that  this  is  the  true  meaning,  that  it  is  not  only  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
constant  language  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  words 
understood  in  this  sense,  contain  the  proper  and  true  reason,  why  a  man  must 
be  born  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  reason  that  is 
given  everywhere  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renova- 
tion, a  change  of  mind,  a  new  heart,  &c.,  in  order  to  salvation  :  to  give  a  reason: 
of  which  to  rJicodemus,  is  plainly  Christ's  design  in  the  words  which  have  been 
insisted  on. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  observe  one  thing  as  a  corollary  from  what  has 
been  said. 

CoROLL.  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  in  discourses  on  the  necessary  qualifications  for  salvation, 
we  are  to  understand  what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that 
men  by  nature  are  comipt,  but  wholly  corrupt,  without  any  good  thing.  If  Iw 
(lesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receives  it  in  his  first  birth,  then  therein  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  God, 
and  to  subjection  to  his  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  directly  con- 
trary to  true  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  it,  and  holiness  is  opposite  to  that ; 
(IS  appears  by  Gal.  v.  17.  So  long  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  not 
3nly  have  no  good  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  or  do  any  good 
thing ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they 
bave  it  by  the  first  birth,  whence  should  arise  any  true  subjection  to  God  ;  as 
appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thing  tmly  good  in  ihe  flesh,  or  in 
man^s  nature,  or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  \'icw,  then  it  should  only  be 
imendcd ;  but  the  Scripture  represents  as  though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it, 
ind  were  to  seek  nothing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  has  been  obsen'ed. 
And  elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old  man,  but  put» 
ing  it  off,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ;  and  seeks  not  to  have  the  body  of  death 
nade  better,  but  to  he  delivered  from  it,  and  says,  **  That  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
le  is  a  new  creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  bom)  old; 
hings  are  (not  amended)  but  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new.'' 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consider  the  apostle's  dis- 
ionrse  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  1  Cor.  and  the  beginning  of  the* 
hiicL    There  the  qpostle  speaks  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  spiritual  mans^ 
You  n.  53 
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where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  I  have  ok 
served  carnal  and  spiritual  often  are.''  In  chap.  ii.  14,  15,  he  says,  **  Ik 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foblBii- 
ness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discenud 
But  he  that  is  spiritual,  judgeth  all  things."  And  not  only  does  the  apostle  hoe 
oppose  natural  and  spirUudy  just  as  he  elsewhere  does  carnal  and  spiritualjhfA 
his  following  discourse  evidently  shows,  that  he  means  the  very  same  distindioD, 
the  same  two  distinct  and  opposite  things.  For  immediately  on  his  thus  speak- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man,  he  turns  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter,  connected  with  this,  and  san, 
"  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual^  but  as  unto  carmT 
Referring  manifestly  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  in  the  inunediately  precetfiu 
discourse,  about  spiritual  and  natural  men,  and  evidently  using  the  word  carnii 
as  synonymous  with  natural.  By  which  it  is  put  out  of  all  reasonable  di^ote^ 
that  the  apostle  by  natural  men  means  the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal^  sndil 
state,  that  they  are  in  by  their  first  birth :  notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and 
criticisms,  by  which  modem  writers  have  endeavored  to  palm  upon  us  anotiier 
sense  of  this  phrase ;  an4  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear  instruction  the  apostle 
gives  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the  sinful,  miserable  state  of  man  by  natarBi 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  by  xfitjiMgy  is  meant  the  animal  iTum,  the  man  who  makeA 
^nse  and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he  aims  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  external  sense,  and  bodily  appetite,  his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the 
apostle's.  For  the  apostle  in  his  sense  includes  the  more  spiritual  vices  of  envy, 
strife,  &a,  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter  ;  where,  as  I 
have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in  the  place  of  %pvx*Hog,  So  the 
Apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like  manner,  opposing  it  to  spirihuJf  or  hariu 
Jke  spirit,  ver.  19,  "  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual  (v^itixoi^ 
not  having  the  spirit."  The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of,  werechiefijm 
the  more  spiritual  kind.  Ver.  16,  "  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  lusts;  and  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  wonis, 
having  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  meih 
tioned  are  much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Corinthians,  for  which  he 
calls  them  carnal^  envying ^  strife  and  divisionSy  and  saying,  lam  qfPauly  and 
lofJipollos  ;  and  l>eing  puffed  up  for  one  against  another.  We  have  the  same 
word  again,  Jam.  iii.  14,  15,  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife,  glory  not, 
and  lie  not  against  the  truth  :  this  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  sensual  {ypvivArf)  and  devilish ;"  where  also  the  vices  the  apostle  speaks  • 
of  are  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  understand  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man  in  that  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  as  meaning  man  in  his 
native,  corrupt  state.  And  his  words  represent  him  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly 
a  stranger  and  enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  appertaining  to  it, 
which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  m  the  New  Testament  by  things  jpir- 
ilualy  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  words 
also  represent  that  it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  in  his  natu- 
ral state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong :  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  susceptible  of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  am 
he  know  them,  can  have  no  true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real 
nature  and  true  excellency,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned :  they  are  not 
discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  but  altogether  by  a  principle  that 
is  divine,  something  introduced  by  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
.above  all  that  is  natural.    The  words  are  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  witt 
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those  of  our  Saiaour,  John  xiv.  16,  17,  "  He  shall  give  you  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ; 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  m  you." 


SECTION    II. 
ObservationB  on  RomanB  iii.  9—24. 


If  the  Scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their  first  state,  before 
they  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are 
wicked  by  nature ;  for  doubtless  men's  first  state  is  their  native  state,  or  the 
state  they  come  into  the  world  in.  But  the  Scriptures  do  thus  represent  all 
mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this  purpose,  I  would  obser\'e  that  it 
alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand,  whether  we  suppose  these  texts 
speak  directly  of  infants,  or  only  of  such  as  are  capable  of  some  understanding,  so 
as  to  understand  something  of  their  own  duty  and  state.  For  if  it  be  so  with 
all  mankind,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  and  knowing 
their  own  moral  state,  they  find  themselves  wicked,  this  proves  that  they  are 
wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  wicked,  or  bom  with  an  mfallible  disposition  ! 
to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  these,  and 
either  of  them  will  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have  before, 
proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  fofio^-s  from  many  things  said 
in  the  Scripture  of  mankmd ;  but  what  I  intend  now,  is  something  more  direct, 
to  prove  by  direct  Scripture  testimony,  that  all  mankind,  in  tlieir  first  state,  are 
really  of  a  wicked  character. 

To  this  purpose  is  exceeding  full,  express  and  abundant,  that  passage  of  the 
apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.,  beginning  with  the  9th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  24th;  which 
I  shall  set  down  at  lar^e,  distmguishing  the  universal  terms  which  are  here  so 
often  repeated  by  a  distmct  character.  The  apostle,  having  in  the  first  chapter, 
rerses  16,  17,  laid  down  his  proposition,  that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  proceeds 
to  prove  thisipomt,  by  showing  particularly  that  all  arc  in  themselves  wicked, 
and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own.  First  he  insists  on  the  wickedness 
3f  the  Gentiles,  in  the  first  chapter,  and  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  second  chapter.  And  then  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  matter,  and 
Jraw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  following  :  **  What  then,  are  we  better  than 
Ihey  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
Ihey  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one  ; 
there  is  none  that  understandeth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  thc^* 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ;  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  ;  with  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  ;  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  des- 
truction and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  what- 
soever diings  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  every 
mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God. 
Therefore  by  the  dc«ds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ; 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
wiihoat  the  law,  is  mamfest,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  propheti ; 
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even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  off,  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe :  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all  have  sinnedi  nd 
come  short  of  the  ^lory  of  God.  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  throii^ 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.,  that  mankind  in  their  first  statf, 
before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  are  univeraDf 
wicked,  is  declared  \vith  the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  precision.  So  that  if 
here  this  matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be  becaine 
no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language,  or  any  manner  of 
terms  and  phrases,  however  contrived  and  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  deto- 
minately  to  signify  any  such  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  us  to  understand, 
pages  104 — 107,  that  these  passages,  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  and  other  puts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not  speak  of  all  mankind,  nor  of  all  the  Jews;  hi 
only  of  them  of  whom  they  were  true.  He  obsen-es,  there  were  many  tbit 
were  innocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  stroi^  paitf, 
that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &c.,  of  whom  these  texts  were  to  be  un£ntood. 
Concerning  which  I  would  observe  the  following  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  universaUty  of  the  terms  that  are  found  in  dux 
places,  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove  that  all  the 
world,  both  Jews  and  Grentiles,  are  under  sin,  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The 
apostle  uses  universal  terms  in  his  proposition,  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  oQ  air 
under  sin,  that  every  mmith  is  stopped,  all  the  world  guiltj- — ^that  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses  out  a  number  of  uni- 
versal saying  or  clauses  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  confirm  thb  univeisalitj; 
as,  ^^  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way: 
there  is  none  that  understandeth,"  &c.  But  yet  the  universality  of  these  expres- 
sions is  nothing  to  this  purpose,  because  the  universal  terms  found  in  them  have 
indeed  no  reference  to  any  such  universality  as  this  the  apostle  speaks  of,  norur 
thinff  akin  to  it ;  they  mean  no  universality,  either  in  the  collective  sense,  or  per- 
sonal sense ;  no  universality  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  paisons 
in  those  nations,  or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world :  "  but  only  of  those  of 
whom  they  are  true."  That  is,  there  are  none  of  them  righteous,  of  whom  it  is 
tnie  that  they  are  not  righteous^  no,  not  one ;  there  are  none  that  undentand, 
of  whom  it  Is  true,  that  they  understand  not :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  war, 
of  whom  it  Ls  truey  that  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c  Or  if  these  cxpre- 
sions  are  to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  party  in  Israel,  in  David's  and 
Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets'  days,  they  are  to  be  understood  of  them 
universally.  And  what  is  that  to  the  apostle's  purpose  ?  How  does  such  a 
universality  of  wickedness  as  this — that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were 
wicked ;  or  that  there  was  a  particular  evil  party,  all  of  which  were  wickei 
confirm  that  universality  which  the  apostle  would  prove,  viz.,  that  all  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  whole  world,  were  wicked,  and  every  mouth  stopped,  and  thai 
no  flesh  could  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness. 

Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense  but  this,  that  the  apostle 
would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were  capable  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as 
other  nations;  and  to  prove  it,  he  mentions  some  texts,  which  show  that 
there  was  a  wicked  party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  that  as  to  the  uni- 
versal terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle  had  no  respect  to 
these ;  but  liis  reciting  them  is  as  it  were  accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in 
some  texts  which  speak  of  an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them 
as  they  are,  not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  puipose  for  the  uniTersal 
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vhich  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look  on  the  words  of 
istle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such  a  supposition*  Particulajly  let 
tfa  of  the  9th  and  ICHh  vei^es,  and  their  connection,  be  observed  :  "AH 
er  sin  :  as  it  is  written.  There  Ls  none  righteous ;  nOj  not  one/'  How 
it,  that  the  apostle  cites  that  latter  universal  clause  out  of  the  14th 
to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of  his  own  proposition  t  And 
ill  follow  from  the  things  which  Dn  Taylor  supposes,  that  the  universa* 
the  terms  in  the  last  words,  there  is  none  righteous  ;  no^  not  mte^  hath 
ion  at  all  to  that  nniversality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause ^  to 
they  are  joineil,  dl  are  under  sirit  and  is  no  more  a  confirmation  of  it, 

E*He  words  were  thus  :  "  There  are  jam€,  or  there  are  7nuny  in  Israel^ 
ot  righteous,*' 
suppose  the  apostle's  design  in  citing  these  passages,  was  only  to 
D  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  their  nation 
Bre  wicked  men,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what 
■  the  Jews  denial,  or  made  the  least  doubt  of*  Even  the  Pharisees,  the 
If- righteous  sect  of  theraj  who  went  furthest  in  glorjinff  in  the  distinc- 
their  nation  from  other  nations,  as  a  holy  people,  knew  it  and  owned  it : 
enly  confessed  that  ihcir  firefathtrs  Iciihd  ike  p^ropktt-'^y  Mattlu  xidii. 
..  And  if  the  apostle's  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their  memories, 
;hem  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness  of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reHec^ 
themselves  as  guihy  of  the  like  wickedness  (as  Stephen  does,  Acts  viL), 
&ed  had  tlie  apostle  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this  ;  gathering  up  many 
es  here  and  there,  which  prove  that  their  Scriptures  did  spesi  of  some, 
;ed  men,  and  then  in  the  next  place,  to  prove  that  the  wicked  men  spoken 
t  be  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  by  this  argument,  '*  That  what  things 
the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,"  or  that  whatso- 
*  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said,  it  must  be  understood  of  that  people 
d  the  Old  Testament  1  What  need  hatl  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambages 
as  this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  there  had  been  many  of  their  nation 
»f  the  ancient  ages,  which  were  wicked  men  j  when  the  Old  Testament 
of  passages  that  asserted  this  expressly,  not  only  of  a  strong  party, 
lie  nation  in  general  1  How  much  more  would  it  have  been  to  such  a 
,  to  have  put  them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  general, 
tipping  the  golden  calf,  and  the  unbelief,  murmuring,  and  perverseness 
|rhole  congregation  in  the  wilderness,  for  forty  years^  as  Stephen  does  I 
Kiings  he  had  no  need  to  prove  to  l>e  spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any 
idirect  argument,  as  that,  **  Whatsoever  things  the  law  saithj  it  saith  to 
lat  are  under  the  law.*' 

It  would  have  been  injpertinent  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  even  as  our 
understands  his  purpose,  for  him  to  have  gone  about  to  convince  the 
tat  there  had  been  a  strong  party  of  bad  men  in  David's,  Solomon's  and 
phets'  tim^.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  the  apostle's  ;um  is  to  prove  the 
wniption  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  that  day,  when  Christ  came  into 
•Id* 

ttder  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundant  testimonies  to  the  doc* 
foriginal  Sin,  containetl  in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  our  author 
The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  botlies  of  people,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
fllective  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mank-ind  are  divided  j 
\  of  them  in  tiieir  collective  capacit)*,  and  not  with  respect  to  particular 
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{>eFSons ;  that  the  apostle's  design  is  to  prove,  neither  of  these  two  great  oot 
ective  bodies,  in  their  collective  sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  became  botk 
were  corrupt ;  and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  generality  of  botk 
vfere  wicked.*'* 

On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with  the  terms  and  lan- 
guage which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of.  For  according  to  tliis,  we  must 
understand,  either, 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  at  all,  but  only  the  far  greats 
part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle  uses,  do  not  most  fully  and  deterann- 
ately  signifj^  a  universality,  no  words  ever  used  in  the  Bible  are  sufficient  to 
do  it.  I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  an;^  one  paragraph  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where  there  is  such  a  repetition  and  accu- 
mulation of  terms,  so  strongly  and  emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  tm 
most  perfect  and  absolute  universality,  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  or  indeed  any  other  writing;,  when  the 
meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part,  where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  soch 
a  manner,  by  repeating  such  expressions,  "  They  are  all — they  are  all — HfJ 
are  all — together— every  one — all  the  world,"  joined  to  multiplied  nqntire 
terms,  to  show  the  universality  to  be  without  exception,  saying,  **  There  m  bo 
flesh — there  is  none — there  is  none — ^there  is  none— there  is  none,  four  timei 
over;  besides  the  addition  of"  No,  not  one — no,  not  one,"  once  and  agsun! 

Or,  secondly,  if  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only  of  the  ooUectire 
bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies  but  two,  as  Dr.  Taylor  reckm 
them,  VIZ.,  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Gentile  world ;  supposing  ttie  apoBtkki 
here  representing  each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wicked.  But  is  this 
the  way  of  men's  using  language,  when  speaking  of  but  two  things,  to  exproi 
themselves  in  universal  terms  of  such  a  sort,  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  ^rfwD 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated  of  both  of  them  t 
If  a  man,  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both  lame,  sliould  say,  "  AH  my  feet  are 
lame,  they  are  all  lame,  all  together  are  become  weak :  none  of  my  feet  are 
strong,  none  of  them  are  sound,  no,  not  one ;"  would  not  he  be  thought  to  be 
lame  m  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the  apostle  says,  thd 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  must  we  suppose,  that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two 
great  collective  bodies,  fi^ratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and 
means  that  these  two  moutns  are  stopped  ! 

And  besides,  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation,  the  univeisal 
terms  used  in  these  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those 
two  great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  cither  of  them,  but  to  same  in  Israel, 
a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation,  which  was  made  up  of  vricked 
men.     So  that  his  interpretation  is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or  guilt  of  great  col- 
lective bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  also  the  justification  he  here  treats  of,  ii 
no  other  than  the  justification  of  such  collective  bodies.  For  they  are  the  same 
he  speaks  of  as  guilty  and  wicked,  that  he  argues  cannot  he  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  being  toicked.  Otherwise  his  argument  is 
wholly  disannulled.  If  the  guilt  he  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then 
what  he  argues  from  that  guilt,  must  be  only  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no  respect  to  the  justification  of  par* 
ticular  persons.     And  indeed,  this  is  Dr.  Taylor's  declared  opinion.     He  sop- 

*  Pages  102, 104, 1 17, 119, 120,  and  Note  on  Rom.  iii.  10—19. 
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jises  I  he  apostle  here*,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  epblle,  is  q>eakii>g  of  men'i^^ 
stification  conndtred  only  as  in  their  coikdive  capacity*  But  the  contrary  ' 
Is  most  maJiifest-  The  26lJi  anil  2Sih  verses  of  this  third  chapter  cannot,  witii- 
out  the  utmost  Yiolence,  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular persons*  "  That  he  miglit  be  just,  antl  the  jusiifier  of  him  thst  beheveth 
in  Jesus.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law,"  So  chap*  iv.  5,  **  But  to  Aim  that  worketh  not,  but  belicveth 
on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.^'  And 
what  the  apostle  citt^  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  verst^  from  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
evidently  sJiows  tliat  he  is  speaking  of  the  justi6cation  of  particular  personSi 
"  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blesseilness  of  Me  man  unto  whom  God 
imputetli  righteousness  without  works,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  intquilles 
are  forgi%"en,  and  whose  sins  are  covered."  David  says  thc«e  things  in  the  32d 
P^lm,  ^^ilh  a  special  respect  to  his  own  particular  case ;  there  expressing  the 
great  distress  he  was  in,  while  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his  personal  sin, 
mad  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God  forgave  him* 

And  then,  it  is  verj-  plain  in  that  paragraph  of  the  3d  chapter  which  we 
have  been  upon,  that  it  is  Uie  justification  of  particular  persons  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of,  by  that  place  in  the  Old  Testament  which  he  refers  to  in  ver,  20, 
■*  Therefore  by  the  tieeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight." 
He  refers  to  tlial  in  PsaL  cxliii.  2,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  w  ith  thy  sen  ant ; 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  Jiian  living  be  justlfietl."  Here  the  Psalmisi  is  not 
speaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as  a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  world,  but  of  a  particular  man.  And  it  is  further  mainfest, 
that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  inasmuch  as  this  place 
is  evidently  parallel  with  that,  Gal.  iii.  10,  11,  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  :  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  €vcrj/  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  t!?em. 
But  that  wa  m^n  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident  j  for  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith/'  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  3d  of 
Romans,  not  only  as  the  thing  asserted  is  the  same,  and  the  argument  by  which 
it  is  proved  here,  is  the  same  as  there,  ^nz.,  that  all  are  guilty,  and  exposetl  to 
be  condemned  by  the  law  ;  but  the  same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  citetl 
here  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  in  Galatians,  chap,  it,  16.  And  many 
other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  same  justification 
in  both  places,  w  hich  I  omit  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interyjretation  makes  the  apowstle's 
aigument  wholly  void  another  way.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  and  his  argument  is, 
that  til  at  same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law.  If  he  means, 
that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  bo<ly  or  bodies,  cannot  be  jusufietl  by  the 
law,  because  another  subject,  another  collective  body  is  condemned  by  the  Ia%v, 
it  is  plain,  the  argument  woidd  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
ai^ument  must  stand  according  to  Dr*  Taylor's  interpretation.  The  collective 
bodies,  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as  wicked,  and  condemnttl  by  the  law, 
considered  as  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  nation,  aiid 
the  Heathen  world ;  but  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes  the  apostfe 
speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  is  neither  of  these,  but  th# 
Chmtian  church,  or  body  of  believers  ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new 
creature^  and  a  new  man  (according  to  our  author's  under^anding  of  such 


^  S«e  note  ofi  Ham.  iii.  ll>-*-lfli.  chxa.  t.  1 1.  anil  iz.  30. 31 J 
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phrases)  which  never  had  any  existence  before  it  was  justified,  and  therefore 
never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was  with  regard  to  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  constituted ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  acconling  to  our  author*s 
scheme,  that  these  individuals  had  before  been  generally  wicked.  For  accord- 
ing to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  were 
righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  appear,  but  that  the  comparatively  few 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  which  this  new  created  coUective  body  was  constituted, 
were  chiefly  of  the  best  of  each  1 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author's  way  of  exjJaining  this  passage  in  tie 
third  of  Romans,  appears  vain  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fully  has  the 
apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  invent  any  other 
sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that  which  will  unply,  that  all  mankind,  even 
every  individual  of  the  whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  fint 
origmal  state,  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage  of  the  apostle,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full  testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  maiddnd, 
but  also  plainly  declares  that  natural  depravity  to  be  total  and  exceeding  great 
It  is  the  apostle's  manifest  design  in  these  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to 
show  these  three  things.   ^1.  That  M  mankind  are  by  nature  corrupt.    2.  That 
every  one  is  altogether  corrupt^  and,  as  it  were,  depraved  in  every  part    3. 
That  they  are  in  every  part  corrupt  in  an  exceeding  degree.     With  respect  to 
the  second  of  these,  that  every  one  is  wholly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  every  part 
corrupt,  it  is  plain  the  apostle  chooses  out,  and  puts  together  those  particular 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  most  of  Uiose  members  of  the  body  are 
mentioned,  that  are  the  soul's  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external  action. 
The  hands  (implicitlv)  in  those  expressions.  They  are  together  become  unprofit' 
Mey  There  is  none  that  doth  good.    The  throat,  tongue,  lips  and  mouth,  tne  or- 
gans of  speech,  in  those  words ;  "  Their  Ihroid  is  an  open  sepulchre :    with 
Uieir  ^o/igue.9  they  have  used  deceit:  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips; 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness."  The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15, 
"  Their  Jeet  are  swift  to  shed  blood."  These  things  together  signify,  that  man 
is,  as  it  were,  all  over  corrupt  in  every  part.     And  not  only  is  the  total  corrup- 
tion thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but  by  denying  of  all 
good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual  knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or 
so  much  as  truly  virtuous  desire,  or  seeking  after  God.     There  is  none  Aat 
understandeth :  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God  :  there  is  none  that  ddk 
good :  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  knoum.     And  in  general,  by  denying  all 
true  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their  first  state,  ver.  18, "  There  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes."  The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote  a 
most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart     An  exceeding  depravity  is 
ascribed  to  every  part :  to  the  throat,  the  scent  of  an  open  sepiddire  ;  to  the  tongue 
and  lips,  deceit,  and  the  poison  of  asps  ;  to  the  mouth,  cursing  and  billemess ; 
of  tlieir  feet  it  is  said,  they  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  and  with  r^ard  to  the 
whole  man,  it  is  said,  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways.     The  represen- 
tation is  very  strong  of  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  all  mankind   are  cor- 
rupt ;  that  every  one  is  wholly  and  altogether  corrupt ;  and  also  extremely  and 
desperately  corrupt     And  it  is  plain,  it  is  not  accidental,  that  we  have  here 
such  a  collection  of  such  strong  expressions,  so  emphatically  signifying  these 
things;  but  that  they  are  chosen  of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  directly  and 
fully  to  his  purpose ;  which  purpose  appears  in  all  his  discourse  in  the  whole  of 
this  chapter  and  indeed  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle. 
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iornans, 
'  Christ's  redemption,  are 
in  their  first  state  Vicketlj  ami  desperately  wicked,  is  that,  chap,  v,6 — ^10^  *^  For 
when  we  were  yet  wUhoui  strejigih^  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 
For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die;  yet  perad venture  for  a  good 
man,  somt^  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  ytt  sinners^  Clirist  died  for  m.  Much  more  then,  being 
oow  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  nfrath  through  hitn.  For  ii 
while  we  were  en^'.mieSf  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  bis  life,'* 

Here  all  that  Christ  died  for,  and  that  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken  of  as 
being  in  their  first  state  sinners ^  ungodly^  enemies  to  God,  exposerl  to  divine 
viraih^  and  wiihoiit  strength,  without  ability  to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their 
sotila  from  this  tntserable  state* 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  Tlie  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  GaUUes  only  in  their  Aea- 
thm  siate^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews  ;  and  that  not  of  particular  persons 
among  the  heathen  Gentiles,  or  as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally ;  but 
only  of  the  Gentiles  collectively  taken,  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collective  body,  the  heathen  world  :  and  that  these  appellations,  dinners t  wn- 
godly,  enemies^  &.C.,  were  names  by  which  the  apostles  in  their  writings  were 
wont  to  signify  and  di^inguish  the  heathen  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  that  in  this  sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and  in 
this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way  of  interpreting 
these  phrase  in  the  apostolic  writings,  is  become  fashionable  wnth  many  late 
writers ;  whereby  they  not  only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary  among  the  Jew% 
in  Christ's  and  the  apostle's  days,  especially  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  their  pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations,  and  greatly  to  despise  the 
Gentiles,  and  call  them  by  such  names  as  dnners,  enemies^  dogs^  &c*,  as  notes 
of  distinction  from  themselves,  whom  they  accounted  in  general  (excepting  the 
publicans,  and  the  notoriously  profligate)  as  thsfrkndSf  special  favariks^  and 
children  of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  AbrAham,  were  circumcis- 
ed, and  had  the  law  of  Moses,  as  their  peculiar  privilege,  and  as  a  wall  of  par* 
tition  between  them  and  the  Gentiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  Christian  divine,  who  has  studied  tlie  New 
Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in  particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr. 
Taylor,  should  be  strong  in  an  imagination,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Chri^ 
liquid  so  far  countenance,  and  do  so  much  to  cherish  these  self-exalting,  un- 
Ibaritable  dispositions  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  w^hich  gave  rise  to  such  a  cus* 
torn,  as  to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their  pride  and 
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contempt ;  and  especially  that  the  Apostle  Paul  should  do  it    It  is  a  most  no- 
reasonable  ima^nation  on  many  accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to  overthrow  and  abol- 
ish every  thing  to  which  this  self-distinguishing,  self-exalting  language  of  the 
Jews  was  owing.  It  was  calculated  whoUy  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  pride  and  self-righteousness  that  were  the  causes  of  it ;  it  was  calculated 
to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  break  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  twain  to  make  one  new  man,  so  making  peace  ;  to  destroy  all  €b> 
positions  in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one  another,  or  to  say  one 
to  another,  Stand  by  thyself  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou ; 
and  to  establish  the  contrary  principles  of  humili^,  mutual  esteem,  honor  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  manner. 

2.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  to 
nulitate  against  this  pharisaical  spirit,  practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews  ;  ap- 
pearing in  such  representations,  names,  and  epithets,  so  customary  among 
them ;  by  which  they  showed  so  much  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  publicaDS, 
and  such  as  were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  so  exalted  themselves  above 
them  ;  calling  them  sinners  and  enemies,  and  themselves  holy  and  GoJPt 
children  ;  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their  neighbor,  &c  He  condemned 
the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming  themselves  sinners,  as  well  as  the  publicans ; 
trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  He  null- 
tated  against  these  things  in  his  own  treatment  of  some  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  others,  whom  they  called  sinners,  and  in  what  he  said  on  those  occadooL* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his  parableSyf  and 
in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat  the  unbelieving  Jews  1%  uod  m 
what  he  says  to  Nicodemus  aoout  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  unclean  Gentiles,  with  regard  to  their  proselytism,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  new  birth :  and  in  opposition  to  their  no- 
tions of  their  being  the  children  of  God,  because  the  children  of  Abraham,  but 
the  Gentiles  by  nature  sinners  and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even 
they  were  children  of  the  devil.\\ 

3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
brought  off  from  such  notions,  manners  and  language  of  the  Jews,  till  aftor 
Christ's  ascension  ;  yet  afler  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  or  at  least,  after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  indoctrinated  in  this  matter,  and  effectually  taught 
no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean  ^  as  a  note  of  distinction  from  the  Jews, 
Acts  X.  28,  which  was  before  any  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instructed  in  this  matter, 
and  none  so  abundant  in  instructing  others  in  it,  as  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  had  abundance  to  do  in  this  matter :  none  of  the  apostles  had 
so  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against  the  forementioned  notions  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  teachers,  and  judaizing  Christians, 

•  Matth.  viii.  5— 13.  Chap.  ix. »— 13.  Chap.  xi.  19— 24.  Chap.  xv.  21— 28.  Luke  rii.  37,  to  the 
end.    Chap.  xvii.  12 — 19.  Chap.  xix.  1—10.    John  iv.  9,  «Scc.  ver.  39,  &c.    Compare  Luke  x.  29,  die. 

t  Maltb.  xxi.  28—32.  Chap.  xxii.  1—10.  Luke  xiv.  16—24.  Compare  Luke  ziiL  28,  29,  30, 
t  Matth.  X.  14, 15.  II  John  viii.  33-44. 

It  maj  also  be  obscned,  that  John  the  Butist  greatlv  contradirtod  the  Jews*  opinion  of  themaelvrs, 
as  being  a  holy  people,  and  accepted  of  God,  because  they  wore  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  on  ihit 
account  better  than  the  heathen,  whom  they  called  sinners,  cnemie.^,  uncleai^  dec,  in  liaptizing  the  Jews 
u  a  polluted  people,  and  tmnertt  as  the  Jews  used  to  baptize  proselytes  from  amone  the  heathen ;  call- 
ing them  to  repentance  as  sinners,  sayinK,  "  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abndiam  to 
onr  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  Uod  is  able,  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abrsikaffl ;" 
and  teaching  the  Pharisees,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  generation,  and  children  of  God,  u  ikej 
called  themaelreifthey  were  a  gauraUon  qf  v^pcrt. 
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that  strove  to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Geatiles,  and  to 
exalt  the  fonner,  and  set  the  latter  at  nought, 

5.  This  apostle  does  especialJy  strive  in  this  matter  in  his  epistle  to  the 
RomanSj  above  all  his  other  writings ;  exerting  himself  in  a  most  elaborate 
manner,  anil  with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians  off 
from  every  thing  of  this  kind ;  endeavoring  by  all  means  that  tiiere  might  no 
longer  be  in  thern  any  remains  of  these  old  notions  they  had  been  educated  in, 
of  such  a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  were  expressed  in  the 
name^  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by,  calling  the  Jews  holy,  children  of  Abra* 
ham,  friends  and  children  of  God  ;  but  the  Gentiles  sinners,  unclean,  enemies, 
and  the  like.  He  makes  it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  epistle,  to  this  passage  in  the  5th  chapter,  which  we  are  upon,  to  convmce 
them  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in 
common,  both  Jews  and  GentileSj  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  right- 
eous ;  no,  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9,  that  the  Jews  were  by  no  meani 
better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in  that  chapter)  that  there  was 
no  diflWence  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength, 
or  any  sufficiency  of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemption :  and 
m  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the  4th  chapter,  teaches  that  all  that 
were  justified  by  Christ,  were  in  themselves  uTtgadit/  ;  and  that  being  the  children 
of  Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  5th  chapter,  still  in  continu- 
ation of  the  same  discourse,  on  the  same  subject  and  argument  of  justification 
through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him,  he  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  for  the  tm godly 
and  minerst  and  those  that  w^ere  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  long  before.  But  now,  it  seems,  the  apostle  W 
simiers  and  ungodly  must  not  be  understood  according  as  he  used  these  worcb 
before  ;  but  most  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  Gentdes  as  distinguished  from 
the  Jews;  adopting  the  language  of  these  self-righteous,  self-exalting,  disdain- 
ful, judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  opposing ;  countenancing 
the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  discountenancing  and  endeavoring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  aboHsL, 
with  all  his  art  and  strength. 

One  reason  why  the  Je\%*s  looked  on  themselves  better  than  the  Gentiles,  and 
called  themselves  holy,  and  the  Gentiles  sinners^  was,  that  they  had  the  law  of 
Moses.  They  made  their  boast  of  the  taw.  But  the  apostle  shows  them,  that 
this  was  so  far  from  making  them  better,  that  it  condemned  them,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  their  being  sinners^  in  a  higher  degree,  and  more  ag^avated  manner, 
and  more  effectually  and  dreatlfully  dead  in,  and  by  sin,  chap^vd.  4 — 13,  agree- 
able to  those  words  of  Christ,  John  v*  45, 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  that  this  apostle  did  indeed  use  this  Ian* 
guage,  and  call  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews,  in  what 
fie  said  to  Peter,  which  he  himself  gives  an  account  of  in  Gal.  ii.  15,  16,  "  We 
who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  ©aa 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ/'  It  is  true 
that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by  the 
self-righteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  adopt  or  favor  it  j  but  on  the  contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  show  his 
disapprobation  of  it  j  ^.rf.,"  Though  w^e  were  born  Jews»  and  by  nature  are 
of  that  people  which  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law^  expecting  to  be 
justified  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous,  despising  others, 
calhng  the  Gentdes  sinners,  in  distinction  from  themselves;  yet  we,  being 
iicted  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  know  better.    We  now  know  that 
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a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  that  we  are  all  justified  only 
^  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difference,  no  distinction  of  Greek  or 
Gentile  and  Jew,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus/'  And  this  is  the  veiy  thing 
he  there  speaks  of,  which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  b^  his  withdrawing  aM 
separating  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them,  &c,  he  had 
countenanced  this  self-exalting,  self-distinguishing,  separating  spirit  and  custom 
of  the  Jews,  whereby  they  treated  the  Gentiles,  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner, 
sinners  and  unclean^  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  hol]^  people. 

6.  The  words  themselves  of  tlie  apostle  in  this  place,  show  plainly,  that  he 
here  uses  the  word  sinners^  not  as  signifying  Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  Jeii^ 
but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil^  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  righteous  or  good: 
because  this  latter  opposition  or  distinction  between  sinners  and  righteous  is 
here  expressed  in  plain  terms :  ^'  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ; 
yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but  God  com- 
mended his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinnerSy  Christ  died  for 
us."  By  righteous  men  are  doubtless  meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such 
a  phrase,  throughout  this  apostle's  ^vritings,  and  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the  righteous  man, 
whom  men  would  scarcely  die  for,  and  by  the  good  man,  that  perhaps  some 
might  even  dare  to  die  for,  is  meant  a  Jew  1  Dr.  Taylor  himself  doe;  not  ex- 
plain it  so,  in  his  exposition  of  this  epistle,  and  therefore  is  not  very  conastent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  distinction  the  apostle 
means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.  The  apostle  himself  had  been 
laboring  abundantl;^,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  this  sense,  namely,  in  opposition  to  righteous ;  that  all  bad 
sinned^  that  all  were  under  sin^  and  therefore  could  not  be  justified,  cx)uld  not  be 
accepted  as  righteous  by  their  own  righteousness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks 
in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  which  Christ  died  for,  does  not  mean 
only  the  Gentiles,  is  that  he  includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  toe 
were  simicrs,  and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  "  The  apostle,  though  he  speaks  only  of 
the  Gentiles  in  their  Heathen  state,  yet  puts  himself  with  them,  because  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.^'  But  this  is  very  violent  and  unreasonable.  There  iS 
no  more  sense  in  it  than  there  would  be  in  a  father's  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they  have  by  being  be- 
gotten by  himself,  and  saying,  We  children — or  in  a  physician's  ranking  liim- 
self  with  his  patients,  when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure,  saying, 
We  sick  folks. — Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  save  them  from  their 
Heathenism,  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  him  to  reckon  himself  among  the 
Heathen,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  verj'  thing  that  would  render  it  m  a 
peculiar  manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because,  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and  deliverer  from  Heathenism ;  and 
therefore  in  that  capacity  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  appear  in  his  distinction 
firom  the  Heathen,  and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  Heathenism.  For  it  is  by 
the  most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle  of  the  Hea- 
then, and  recoverer  from  Heathenism.  As  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  is  the  ihir^ 
which  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from  darkness ;  and  therefore  the  sun's  being 
spoken  of  as  such  a  remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  ranked  with  darkness,  or  among  dark  things.  And  besides  f  which  makes 
this  supposition  of  Dr.  Taylor^s  appear  more  violent),  the  apostle  m  this  epistle, 
does  expressly  rank  himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  distin- 
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guLslial  from  the  Gentiles>  as  m  chapter  iiU  9,  "  What  then  ?  Are  we  better 
llian  they  ?^'     That  is>  are  we  Jews  better  than  the  Gentiles  ? 

It  caonot  justly  be  aJJeged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  puts 
MiQSelf  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet,  tv*  3  ;  **  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  sutfiee 
us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles  ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousnesSj 
lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquet ings,  and  abominable  idolatries*  For 
the  Apastle  Peter  (who  by  the  way  was  not  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles)  here 
does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  Heathen,  but  as  one  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  general,  made  up  of  those  that  had  been  Jews,  Proselytes^  and  Hea- 
thens, %vho  were  now  all  one  body,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  It  is  this 
society  therefore,  and  not  the  Gentiles,  that  he  reiers  to  in  the  pronoun  m.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  wickedness  that  the  members  of  this  body  or  society  had  lived 
in  before  their  conversion  j  not  that  ever)*  member  had  lived  in  all  those 
vices  here  mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  others  in  another*  Very  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  chapter  iii.  3,  "  For  we  ourselves  aJso 
(!•  e*  we  of  the  Christian  church)  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  de* 
ceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  (some  one  lust  and  pleasure,  others 
another),  living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,"  &c.  There  is 
nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  very  natural  That  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  o/'that  church,  confusing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of 
himself  as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  personally  had 
not  been  guilty  of,  and  among  others.  Heathenish  idolatry,  is  quite  a  difterent 
thing  from  what  it  would  have  been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distinguishing  those 
of  tEe  Christians  which  had  been  Heathen,  from  those  which  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  ibrmer,  though  he  was  truly  of  the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  some  congregation  in  England,  speaking  in  a  sermon  of  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  being  himself  of  the  nation,  should  say,  **  We  have  greatly 
corrupted  ourselves,  and  provoked  God  by  our  deism,  blasphemy,  profane  swear- 
ing, lascivousness,  venality,"  Sec,  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural,  though  he 
himself  never  had  been  a  deist,  and  perhaps  none  of  his  hearers,  and  they  might 
also  have  been  generally  free  from  other  sins  he  mentioned ;  yet  there  would  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  his  thus  expressing  himself.  But  it  would  be  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose  our  king's  American 
dominions^  had  universally  apostatized  from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  had  long 
been  in  such  a  .state,  and  if  one  that  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England 
among  Christians,  the  country  being  universally  Christian,  should  be  sent  among 
them  to  show  them  the  folly  and  great  evil  of  deism,  and  convert  them  to 
Christianity  ;  and  this  missionary*,  when  making  a  distinction  between  English 
Christians,  and  these  deists,  should  rank  himseli  with  the  latter,  and  say,  '*  Wt 
American  deists,  we  foolish,  blind,  infidels,"  &c.,  this  indeed  would  be  very  ud- 
natur^J  and  absurd 

Another  passage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with  that  which  wc  have 
been  consldermg  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  is  that  in  Eph.  ii*  3,  "  And  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as  held  by  those  that  used  to  be  called  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torture  and  pervert  it.  This  doctrine  is 
here  not  only  plainly  and  fully  taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words 
with  the  context,  where  Christians  are  once  and  again  represented  aa  being,  in 
their  first  state,  dead  in  sinif  and  as  quickened  and  raised  up  from  such  a  state  of 
death,  in  a  most  marvellous  display  of  firee  and  rich  grace  and  tove^  and  exceed^ 
ing  greain^s  ofthepQwer  ofGod^  &c. 

With  respect  to  *hQs^  wofdsi  mm  t^mt  i»^m  mm^t^  We  w&re  kf  nak^§ 
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children  of  torathy  Dr.  Taylor  says,  pages  112 — 114, ''The  apostle  mean  no 
more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of  wraih  ;  using  a  metaphorical  ei- 
pression,  borrowed  from  the  word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and  ^nuine  child 
of  a  family,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption.  In  whidi 
it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is,  being  a  child  by  nature,  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth  or  natural  generation ;  but  only  he  sujqxjses 
that  here  the  word  is  used  metaphorically.  The  instance  he  produces  as  parallel, 
to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  meamng  onV  /m/y, 
really,  or  property  children  of  wrath,  viz.,  the  Apostle  Paul's  calling  Timotl^ 
his  ovm  son  in  the  faith,  yvriaov  texror,  is  so  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that 
it  b  rather  directly  against  it.  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the  word  ynjaim 
in  its  original  signification  here,  meaning  his  begotten  son,  yiffjoiog  being  the  ad* 
jective  from  yotti,  oiTspring,  or  the  verb  yeftam,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
Timothy  J  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith  ;  only  allowing  for  the  two  ways  of  being 
begotten,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual; 
one  being  the  first  generation,  the  other  regeneration ;  the  one  a  being  begotten  as 
to  the  human  nature,  the  other  a  being  begotten  in  the  faith,  begotten  in  Chrisk, 
or  as  to  one's  Christianity.  The  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of  these  he 
means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  '^  In  Christ  Jesus  I  bav^  begot- 
ten you  through  tlie  gospel."  To  say  the  apostle  uses  the  word  qpvcxci/in  Eph. 
iL  3,  only  as  signifying  real,  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  interpretatioii, 
having  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  word  (pvcig  is  nowhere 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force  of  tlus,  is 
that  the  word  rendered  nature,  sometimes  signifies^habij  contracted  by  cudm, 
or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the  wordl^  And 
it  is  plain  the  word  in  its  common  use,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we 
properly  express  in  English  by  the  word  nature.  There  is  but  one  place 
where  there  can  be  the  least  pretext  for  supposing  in  can  be  used  otherwise; 
and  that  is  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  *^  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?"  And  even  here  there  is,  I  think^  bo 
manner  of  reason  for  understanding  nature  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  emphasis  used,  avrtj  rj  qivaig,  nature  itself,  shows  that  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  custom,  but  nature  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  long  custom,  that 
made  having  the  head  covered  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  habit  or  ap- 
pearance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a  sign  or 
signification  of  any  thing :  but  nature  itself,  nature  in  its  proper  sense,  teaches 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear  with  the  established  signs  of  the  female 
sex,  and  with  significations  of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shows  it  to  be  a 
shame  for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant,  or  for 
men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  by  custom  an  established  token 
or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission ;  such  a  sight,  therefore,  would  be  tmnaiural, 
shocking  to  a  man's  very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures,  though  it  be  custom, 
that  establishes  the  unclean  signification  of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  to  understand  the  phrase, 
Tcxra  qjt^aii,  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense,  on  the  foUow- 
mg  accounts. 

1.  It  may  be  observed  that  both  the  words  rexva  and  (pvtrtg,  in  their  original 

•  The  fuUowiuK  aro  all  the  other  placen  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i  26,  ii.  14,  27^.  f|,  Mytl|riM 
in  Uimt  vene.    1  Cor.  zi.  14.    Gal.  ii.  15,  iv.  a    Jamea  iii.  7,  twice  in  that  vene,  and  2  Pet.  i  4. 
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Signification,  have  reference  to  the  birth  or  generation.  So  the  word  (fvaig, 
wnich  comes  from  qpvco,  which  agnifies  to  beeet,  or  bring  forth  young,  or  to  put 
forth,  or  bud  forth  as  a  plant  that  brings  forSi  youn^  buds  and  branches.  And 
90  the  word  rexpov  comes  from  tixtco,  which  signifies  to  bring  forth  children. 

2.  As  though  the  apostle  took  care  by  the  word  used  here,  to  signify  what 
we  are  by  birth,  he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children,  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  he  used  vioi^  speaking  of  the  childr^i  of  disobedience;  but  here 
texpo,  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  was  now  observed,  from  rcxron,  to  bring  forth 
a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a  begotten  or  born  child. 

3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the 
pride  of  some,  especially  the  Jews  (for  the  church  m  Ephesus  was  made  up 
partly  of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome),  who  exalted  themselves  m  the 
privileges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  bom  the  children  of  Abraham, 
and  were  Jews  by  naturCy  tpvou  lovdouoi^  as  the  phrase  is,  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  oppo- 
idtion  to  this  proud  conceit,  he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others,  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  sinners,  and  out  of  favor  with 
God  by  nature,  and  bom  children  qfrm-ath.  ^ 

4  It  is  more  plain,  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  nature  in  its  proper  sense 
here,  because  he^sets  what  they  were  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  what  they  ace 
by  grace.  In  th^is  verse,  the  apostle  shows  what  they  are  by  nature^  viz.,  chil- 
drenot  wrath;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  shows  how  verj- different  their 
state  is  by  grace,  saying,  verse  5,  ny  grace  ye  are  saved,  repeating  it  again 
verse  8,  By  grace  ye  are  saved.  But  if  by  being  children  of  wrath  by  nature, 
were  meant  no  more  than  only  their  being  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signification  of  these 
phrases ;  for  in  tins  sense  they  were  by  nature  in  a  state  of  salvation,  as  much 
as  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  for  they  were  truly,  really,  and  properly  in  a 
state  of  salvation. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  whole  abundantly  proves  that 
by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  without  any  good  thing  in  us.  For  if  we 
allow  the  plain  scope  of  tlie  place,  without  attempting  to  hide  it,  by  extreme 
violence  used  with  the  apostle's  words  and  expressions,  the  design  here  is  stron^;- 
ly  to  establish  iK\»  point ;  that  what  Christians  have  that  is  good  in  them,  or  in 
their  state,  is.  in  no  part  of  it  naturally  in  themselves,  or  from  themselves,  but  is 
wholly  from,  divine  grace,  all  the  gift  of  God,  and  Aw  workmanship,  the  effect 
of  his  power,  and  free  and  wondexful  love :  none  of  our  good  works  are  prima- 
rily from  ourselves,  but  with  respect  to  them  all,  we  are  God's  workmanship, 
created  unto  good  works,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing :  not  so  much  ^sfaUh  itself, 
the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  Christians,  b  of  themselves,  but  that  is  the 
gift  of  God, 

Therefore  the  apostle  compares  the  work  of  God,  in  forming  Christians  to 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  not  only  to  a  new  creation,  but  a  resurrection,  or  raising 
from  the  dead,  ver.  1,  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  gins."  And  agjun,  ver.  5,  "  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ"  In  speaking  of  Christians  bemg  quickened  with 
Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to  what  he  had  said  before,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  of  God's  manifesting  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his 
power  towards  Christian  converts  in  their  conversion,  agreeable  to  the  operation 
of  his  miglfty  power,  uhen  he  raised  Christ  from  the  &ad.  So  that  it  is  plain 
\fj  every  thug  m  tlus  fscourae,  the  SBOstle  would  signify,  that  by  nature  we  have 
nogpomm4  hqtaraaidQilitiiteof&asadead  corpse  is  of  life:  and  that  all 
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goodness,  all  good  works,  and  fmth  the  principal  of  all,  are  }>erfectly  the  gift  of 
God's  grace,  and  the  work  of  his  ereat,  almighty,  and  exceedmg  excellent  pow- 
er. I  think,  there  can  be  need  of  nothing  but  reading  the  chapter,  and  mindiiig 
what  is  read,  to  convince  all  who  have  common  imoerstandine,  of  this ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  or  ever  can  do,  to  twist,  rack, 
perplex,  and  pervert  the  words  and  phrases  here  used. 

Dr.  Taylor  here  again  insists,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  heathen  state,  when  he  speaks  of  those  that  were  dead  in  sin^  and  )y 
nature  children  of  wrath  y  and  that  though  he  seems  to  include  himself  among 
these,  saying,  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  we  were  dead  in  sins  ;*^ 
yet  he  only  puts  himself  among  them  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  gross  absurdity  of  which  may  appear  from  what  was  said  before.  Bnt 
besides  the  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  there  are  some  things 
which  make  it  peculiarly  unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.  It  is  true,t£e 
greater  part  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  had  been  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
apostle  oAen  has  reference  to  their  heathen  state,  in  this  epistle.  But  the  words 
in  this  chap.  ii.  3,  plainly  show,  that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jews  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Gentiles ;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expressed.  After  he  bad 
told  the  Ephesians,  who  had  been  generally  heathen,  that  they  had  been  dead 
in  sin,  and  had  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  &c.,  ver.  1  and  2, 
he  makes  a  distinction^  and  says,  "  Among  whom  toe  also  had  our  conveisatioii, 
&c.,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.-'  Here  first  be 
changes  the  person ;  whereas,  before  he  had  spoken  in  the  second  person, "  Ye 
were  dead — Ye  in  time  past  walked,"  &c.  Now  he  changes  st)]e,  and  uses 
the  first  person,  in  a  most  manifest  distinction,  "  Among  whom  we  alson^*  ibt 
is,  we  JewSy  as  well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction,  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense^  if  ne  meant  the  same 
without  distinction.  And  b«ides  all  this,  more  fully  to  express  the  distinction, 
the  apostle  further  adds  a  pronoun  of  distinction :  "  We  also,  even  as  othtrsj^ 
or,  we  as  well  as  others :  most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notions,  so  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  Jews,  of  their  being  much  better  than  the  Gentilt^,  in 
being  Jews  by  naturp,  children  of  Abraliam,  and  children  of  God  ;  when  ther 
supposed  the  Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  as  born  aliens,  and  by  nafvre  chil- 
dren of  wrath :  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says,  "  We  Jews,  after  all 
our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  as  well  as  ihf 
red  of  the  world.^^  And  a  yet  further  evidence,  that  the  apostle  here  means  to 
include  the  Jew^s,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses,  "  Among 
whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation,"  &c.  Though  wickedness  was  supposed 
by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  this  world,  as  to  the  generalitj'  of  mankind, 
yet  they  supposed  themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  traditions  of  the  elders  ;  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots.  But  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apos- 
tle asserts,  that  they  all  were  no  better  by  nature  than  others,  but  were  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  children  of  disobedience,  and  children  ofwralh. 

And  then  besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself  among  the  Gentiles, 
because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would  ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so 
in  the  11th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  their  Gentile  state 
expressly  ?  Remember  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh.  Why 
docs  he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself  ?  Why  did 
he  not  say.  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  times  past  Gentiles  1  And  why 
does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally,  make  the  same  distinction,  speaking 
either  in  the  second  or  third  person^  and  never  in  the  fiist,  where  he  expressly 
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Speaks  of  the  Gcntilism  of  those  that  he  wrote  to ;  or  ^ealcs  of  them  with  refer-^ 
^filco  to  their  distiocllon  from  the  Jews  ?     So  everywhere  m  this  same  epistle  ;  ] 
m  in  chap*  i.  12,  13,  where  the  distinctbn  is  made  just  in  the-  same  manner  asi 
here,  by  the  change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle,  aho^ 
*'  That  we  ehoulil  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trustai  m  Christ  (the 
first  believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before  the  Gentiles  were  called),  in-j 
whom  ya  aim  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your! 
sah  atlon,"     And  in  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver,  11,  17,] 
19,  and  22,  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distitigui'^ihing  particle  again  Is  nseil ; 
'*  In  whom  ye  (tls*o  are  builded  together   for  a  habitation  of  God  through  th^;^ 
Spirit"     See  also  the  following  chapters :  chap.  iii.  6,  and  ir,  17,     Ajjd  notj 
only  In  this  epistle,  hut  constantly  in  other  epistles;  as  Rom.  i*  12,  13  ;  chap  J 
xi/\%  13,  17,  18,  19,20,21,22,23,24,  25,  28, 30,31  ^  chap.  xy.  15,  16;.J 
1  Cor.  xli.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  8  ;  Col  i.  27 ;  chap.  Vu  13 ;   1  Thess.  i.  6, 6, 9;  chap,  ilj 
13,  14,  15,  16. 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinkin*^  our  author's  esrposition  of  the  7th  chapter  i 
Romans  to  be  in  any  wise  afrreeable  to  the  true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it 
needless  here  to  stand  particularly  to  examine  It :  because  the  doctrine  of  Orig* 
Ifsal  Sin  may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow  the  thingJ 
wherein  he  mainly  diflPers  from  such  as  he  opposes  in  hb  interpretation,  viz,, 
that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of 
true  Christian^  but  as  representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  tlie  law.     For 
even  on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  T¥ill  prove,  that  every  one  whoi 
under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of  mankind,  t>Mma^,w/ J  ««  ^ 
sifiy  ill  his  (ii-st  state,  and  till  debvered  by  Christ.     For  (t  is  plain,  that  the  aj 
tle*s  desif^n  is  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  what- 
soever.   This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  conclusion^i^ 
in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse;  chap.  viil.  3,*  "  For  what  the  law  couldll 
not  do,  in  that  It  was  weak  through  the  flesh;  God  sending  his  own  Son,"  &c.'| 
Our  author  supposes  this  here  spoken  of,  viz.,  **  That  the  law  cannot  give  life,, 
bccau^fe  It  is  weak  through  the  flesh,"  is  true  with  respect  to  every  one  (^man* 
kind.f     And  when  the  apostle  gives  this  res^son,  hi  thai  it  is  weak  through  the\ 
^eitk^  it  is  plain,  that  by  the  ^t:^hy  which  here  he  opposes  to  the  Spirit^  he-i 
means  the  same  thing  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the"" 
foregoing  chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  n^me  flesh ^  ver,  5^  14,  18  ;  and  the  ' 
of  the  members,  ver.  23;  and  the  body  of  fieath^  ver.  24.     Uliich  is  the  thing^ 
that  through  this  chapter  he  insists  on  as  the  grand  hinderance  and  reason  why  ] 
the  law  could  not  give  life,  just  as  he  does  in  his  conclusion,  chap,  viii.  3.    Whico.^ 
in  this  last  place,  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mtiJi— ' 
kind.     And  it  being  the  same  rt^ason  of  the  same  thing,  spoken  of  in  the  same 
di$cmfsey  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  as  appears,  because  this  last  place  is  the  con- 
elusion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises :  and  inasmuch  as  the  reasoa 
there  given  is  being  in  the  flesh,  and  a  being  carnai^  soid  under  sin :  therefore^ 
Isildng  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  this  is  justty  understood  to  be  a  rea- 
son, why  the  law  cannot  gLvaJifeiaanyiaLniank in d  ;  and  consequently,  that  alt 
mankind  are  in  the  flesh,  and  are  carnal^  sold  iinier  sin,  and  so  remain  till  deliv- 
ered by  Christ :  and  conseqtiently,  all  mankind  in  their  first  or  original  state  are 
very  sinful ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

*  Tij.  Tvy  Inr  b  imfivlf  rrrcknpEi  this  n  pttrt  of  Uir  same  disoonne  or  parAfTvpH}  in  the  djri^ioEi  h« 
oftb«  cpitflle,  jfl  liuA  pmrapbiase  and  n^tedi  itpoa  iu  t  Sse  Nolo  0£i  Bom.  ▼.  20. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CONTAININO   O^ERTATIQNS  ON  KOMANS   V*    12,  fO  TBK   BHD* 


SECTION     I. 


Remarks  on  Dr.  Taybr*t  way  of  explainm^  this  TexL 

The  foliowinf  things  are  worthy  to  be  taken  notbe  of,  concerning  our  au- 
thor's exposition  of  this  remarkable  passage  of  the  AtK>stIe  Pad. 

L  He  greatly  insists,  that  by  dmlkm  this  place  no  more  is  meant,  than  tliat 
death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  life  is  extinguished,  and  the  body  f^ 
turns  to  the  dust ;  that  no  more  is  meant  in  the  12th,  14th,  15th,  and  17th  vmsm. 
Pa^e  27,  he  speaks  of  it  as  enldentli^i  churly,  and  infull^y  so^  beeaose  the  apO»- 
lie  IS  still  discoursing  on  ihe  same  subject ;  plainly  implying,  that  it  mnst  most 
infuiiihly  be  so,  that  the  apc^tle  means  no  more  by  death,  throughout  this  paii- 
i^raph  on  the  subject.     But  as  infallible  as  tills  is,  if  we  believe  what  Dr.  Tajln 
dsewhere  says,  it  must  needs  be  otlierwise.     He,  in  p.  120,  5,,  speaking  of  thoi« 
words  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  **  The  wages  of  sin  m  death,  but  die 
^ift  of  God  is  eternal  /i/e,  through  Jesus  Clirist  our  Lord,"  says,  "  Death  iiillui 
place  is  widely  different  from  the  death  we  n&w  die  ;  as  it  stands  tliere  oppoiti 
to  etrrnnl  Uft^  w^hich  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  jt  manifestly  steni 
lies  dtniul  dmtk,  the  second  deaths  or  that  death  whicb  they  shall  her*     "     ' 
who  Uve  after  the  flesh."     But  death  (in  the  conclusion  of  ihe  paragri^jj  . 
upon  in  the  oth  chapter,  concerning  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam )  ajid  tiit 
life  Ib^t  comes  by  Christ,  in  the  last  veise  of  the  chapter,  is  oppof^ed  to  €hrm 
life  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  hist  verse  of  the  next  chapter ;  "  That 
as  s*m  has  reigned  unto  deaths  even  so  might  grace  reign,  through  righte0|]3llll& 
unto  eternal  life^  by  Jesus  Christ  oyr  Lord."     So  that  by  our  auUioj  's  own  ujo- 
roent,  death  in  this  place  also  is  manifestly  uidely  d^jferent  from  the  de 
now  die,  m  it  stands  here  opposed  to  eteniai  li/e^  thnwgh  Jistis  Christ ; 
nijfcs  eieruiil  deaths  the  second  death.     And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  samel 
course  or  paramraph  with  that  begun  in  the  12th  verse,  as  reckooetl  by  Dr.] 
Taylor  liimself  in  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  oji  the] 
epistle*     So  that  if  we  will  follow  liim,  and  admit  his  reasonings  in  the  varinuil 
parts  of  bis  book,  here  is  mmiifest  proof  against  infallibte  evidence!    So  thjtl  it| 
is  true,  the  apostle  Ihroughout  this  w^hole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  deatli,  1 
emdently^  dearly ^  and  infidlibly  means  no  more  than  that  daUh  we  fww  </*V,  trA/i 
this  iifi  is  ej:tinguish€d  ;  and  yet  by  deatJi,  in  some  part  of  this  passage,  ismeaot 
something  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die,  and  i^  manifLsflt/  to  tended 
eternal  dentht  the  second  deaih^ 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself  in  his  laying  of  it 
down  as  so  certain  and  inffdlihtet  that  because  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect 
to  temporal  death,  in  the  14th  veree^  Death  reigned  from  ^idam  to  Mmes^  there- 
fore he  means  no  more  in  the  several  c^nsetjuent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  ia 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  Tliis  is  no  more  evnlintt 
dear^  and  infaitibley  than  that  Christ  meant  no  more  by  pnrishingy  in  Luke  xiii 
i^  when  he  say%  ''  I  teU  you,  Nay,  but  except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  llkcwijie 
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perish ;"  than  siich  a  temporal  death,  as  came  on  those  that  died  by  the  fall  of 
the  towc:r  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words  of  the  same  speech  ; 
and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life^  Christ  means  no  more  than  this 
temporal  life,  in  each  part  of  that  one  sentence,  Matth.  x.  39,  ''He  that 
fiiidctli  his  l/c  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  i7  ;"  because  in  the  first  part  of  each  clause,  he  has  respect  especially  to 
temporal  life.* 

Tlie  truth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apostle  intends  by  the 
word  djcath  in  this  place,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  same  thing  is  meant,  that 
is  meant  by  death  in  the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  this  epistle,  and 
other  writings  of  this  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  death  as  the  consequence  of 
sin,  viz.,  the  whole  of  that  death,  which  he,  and  the  Scripture  everywhere, speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin,  including  death,  temjwral,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal ;  though  in  some  parts  of  this  discourse  he  has  a  more  special 
respect  to  one  part  of  this  whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him ; 
without  any  more  variation  than  is  common  in  the  same  discourse.  That  life, 
which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  reward  of  righteousness,  is  a  whole,  con- 
taining several  parts,  viz.,  the  life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the 
most  perfect  sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  of 
sin,  js  a  whole,  including  the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the 
eternal,  sensible,  perfect  destruction  and  misery  of  both.  It  is  this  latter  whole, 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in  Rom.  v., 
though  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part,  in  others  to 
another :  and  this,  without  changing  the  signification  of  the  word.  For  a  hav- 
ing respect  to  several  things  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  using  the  word  in  several  distinct  significations.  As 
for  instance,  the  appellative,  man^  or  the  proper  name  of  any  particular  man,  is 
the  name  of  a  whole,  including  the  different  parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any 
one  in  speaking  of  James  or  John,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  ma7i,  and  a  beau- 
tiful man  ;  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect  would  be  had  more  espe- 
cially to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his  body,  in  the  word  rrum :  but  yet  without 
any  proper  change  of  the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John 
xxi.  7,  it  is  said,  Peter  was  naked^  and  in  the  following  part  of  the  same  story  it 
is  said,  Peter  wa^  grieved.  In  the  former  proposition,  respect  is  had  especially 
to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his  soul :  but  yet  nere  is  no  proper  change  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  Peter.  And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  death,  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that  he  in  general  means 
the  whole  of  that  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  natural  in  supposing  that  he,  in  order  to  evince,  that  death,  the  pros- 
per punishment  of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
should  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment,  which  is  visible  in  tliis  world, 
and  which  every  body  therefore  sees,  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind  (as  in 

*  There  are  many  places  parallel  with  these,  as  John  xi.  25,  20,  "  I  am  the  resnrrrction  and  the  life: 
Lc  that  believeth  in  mo,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  ho  shall  live  :  and  whosoever  livcth,  ami  bclieveth 
in  roc,  shall  ncvor  die."  Here  Imth  the  words.  life  and  death,  are  used  with  this  variation :  **  I  am  the  res- 
orrection  and  the  life,''  meaning  spiritual  and  eternal  life:  "He  that  Iwlieveth  in  me,  thouirh  he  were 
dead,*'  hiivin;:  respect  to  temporal  death,  **  yet  ^hall  he  live,'*  with  respect  to  spiritual  life,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  iHxly.  **  And  whosoever  liveth  and  bclieveth  m  me,  snail  never  die,*'  meaning  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  death.  So  in  John  vi.  49,  50,  **  Your  fathers  did  est  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
are  derul,"  having  renpect  c)iii-fly  to  temporal  dfiith.  "This  in  th^*  iiread  which  cometh  d^iwnfrom  beaf- 
en,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."  i.e.,  by  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  and  by  eternal  death.  (See 
idso  ver.  58.)  And  in  the  next  verse,  *'  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever,"  have  eternal 
life.     So  vcr.  M.    See  anotho.*  like  instance,  John  v.  24—48. 
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ver.  14),  and  from  thence  should  infer,  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  tlie 
whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin,  whereof  that  tempo- 
ral death  which  is  visible,  is  a  part,  and  a  visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (un- 
less changed  by  divine  grace)  an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the 
roost  dreadful  part. 

II.  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  insignificant 
those  first  words,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  and  leaves  this 

Iiroposition  without  any  sense  or  signification  at  all.  The  apostle  had  been 
iirgely  and  elaborately  representing,  how  the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  all  exposed  to  death  and 
condemnation.  It  is  plain,  that  in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came 
to  pass,  viz.,  that  this  sorrowful  event  came  by  one  man,  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two  great  and  notorios 
facts,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  they  seemed  very  wonder- 
ful facts,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  e^'eiy- 
ii  \\  where,  who  often  asked  tliis  c^uestion,  Whmce  comes  evil,  moral  and  natunl 
I! '  evil  ?  (the  latter  chiefly  visible  m  death.)  It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  mean 
to  tell  us,  how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as  they  do. 
But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation,  is,  **  He  ^n 
transgression,^^*  As  if  all  that  the  apostle  meant,  was,  to  tell  us  who  happened 
to  sin  first ;  not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any  one  lothf 
world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  distemper.  The  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  ir^o  the  world,  and  death  by  sb,"  show  the 
design  to  be,  to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  affecting  the  state  of  the  loorU; 
and  not  only  as  reaching  one  man  in  the  world.  If  this  were  not  plain  enoi^ 
in  itself,  the  words  immediately  following  demonstrate  it :  "  And  so  death  pass- 
ed upon  all  meny  for  that  all  have  sinned."  By  sin^s  being  in  the  toorldy  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  m  that  one  instance  of  Adam's 
first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  tvorid,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  continued  series  of  wickedness ;  as  is  plain  in 
the  first  words  of  the  next  verse,  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  leorii." 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  ivorld,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered  into  the  worldy  he  does  not  mean  only 
coming  in,  in  one  instance. 

If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents,  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  either  io 
its  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but  himself,  any  more  than  the  sin  of 
any  other  man,  it  would  be  no  more  proper  to  say,  that  6?/  ont:  man  «/»  enter- 
ed into  the  ivorld,  than  if  it  should  be  inquireil,  how  mankind  came  into  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phenicians  wrecked  at  sea,  and 
a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven  ashore  on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  it  should  be  said,  bj/  that  one  man  mankind  cam 
into  .America. 

And  besides,  it  is  not  true,  that  by  one  man,  or  by  Adam,  $dn  entered  into 
'  the  world,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense ;  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Eve,  that  begun  trans- 
gression, J3y  one  man  Dr.  Taylor  understands  Adam,  as  the  figure  of  Christ. 
And  it  is  plam  that  it  was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve's,  that  the  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the  fall.  Gen.  iii.  19.  It  appeals 
unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  means  to  include  Eve,  when  he  speak^  of 
Adam ;  for  he  lays  great  stress  on  it,  that  it  was  by  one^  repeating  it  several 
times. 
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II L  In  like  manner  thm  autbor  brings  to  notliing  ihe  sense  of  the  :;aiisal 
partii:les,  in  such  phrases  as  titeisc,  so  often  repeated  j  **  Death  b^  sin,"  verse  12» 
**  h  through  the  ulfence  of  ont*,  many  he  dead>"  verse  15*  "3^  one  that  sin- 
ned— Judjj^ment  was  bt/  one  to  condemnation,"  verse  16*  "By  one  man's  of- 
fence, deaih  reigned  %  one/'  verse  17.  "By  ihe  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all,**  &c.,  verse  18.  **  By  one  man^u  disobedience/'  verse  19» 
These  causal  particles,  so  dwelt  upon,  and  so  variously  repeated,  unless  Tfl?c 
make  mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signiiy  some  connection  anti  dejiendence, 
by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man,  or  some  tendency  to  that  effect, 
which  b  so  often  said  to  come  by  it.  But  according  to  Dr»  Taylor,  there  can 
be  no  retd  dependence  or  influence  in  the  case  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  coimection  by  ^ny  nuhiml  influence  of  that  one  act  to  make  all  mankind 
morlaL  Our  author  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  efft^ct  in  any  such 
manner,  but  in  another  most  diverse,  viz.,  a  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  man- 
kind under  aflliction,  toil  and  death,  from  special  favor  and  kindness.  Nor  cap 
there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  transgression  of  Adam,  by  any 
mt^rui  influence,  as  deserving  such  a  consequence,  6r  exposing  to  it  on  any 
moral  account,  for  he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  degree  of  evil-  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence  on  that  sin,  or  any 
connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent  constitution,  which  God  had  established 
with  Adam  ;  for  he  insists  that  in  that  threatening,  In  Ihe  day  ihmi  eated  thou 
sh4tlt  f/te,  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterityj  page  8.  And  death  on  man* 
Idml,  according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue  of  that  legal  constitution  with 
Adcim  ;  because  the  sentence  by  which  it  came,  was  after  the  annulling  and 
abolishing  that  constitution,  page  113,  S,  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conse- 
quence cannot  he  through  any  kind  of  tendmcy  of  that  sin  to  such  an  effect, 
because  the  effect  comes  only  as  \i  benefit,  and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favor ;  but 
sin  has  no  tendency,  either  natural  or  moral ^  to  benefits  and  divine  favors- 
And  thus  that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the  efficient  cause  nor  the  procur- 
ing cause,  neither  the  fiatural^  mord^  nor  legal  cause,  nor  an  exciting  and 
moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam*s  eating  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden. 
And  the  only  real  relation  that  the  effect  can  have  to  that  sin,  is  a  relation  as 
to  time,  viz.,  that  it  is  ajler  it*  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examined,  the 
whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  God  b  pleased,  of  his  mere  good 
will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  favor  upon  us,  than  he  did  upon  Adani 
in  innocency,  f^fter  that  sin  of  his  eating  the  tbrbidden  fruit  ;  which  sin  we 
ar€  no  more  concerned  in,  than  in  tlie  sin  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  emperor  of 
China. 

1\^  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  and  the  import  of 
what  he  sav's,  to  suppose  that  the  death  which  he  here  speaks  of,  as  coming  on 
mankind  by  Adam's  sin,  comes  not  as  a  punishment,  hut  only  as  a  favor.  It 
quite  makes  void  the  opposition,  in  which  the  apOvStle  sets  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  op^K>site  effects,  arising  from  oppo- 
fflte  causes,  throughout  the  paragraph ;  one  as  thejiw^  consequenie  of  an  offtnce^ 
the  other  ^  free  gift,  verses  15 — 18.  Whereas,  according  to  this  sdieme, 
there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case ;  both  are  benefits,  and  Isoth  are  bee 
gilts,  A  vety  wholesome  medicine  to  save  from  perishing^  ordered  by  a  kind 
father,  or  a  shield  to  preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much 
a  free  gift  as  pleasant  food*    The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is  set  in  oppod- 
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17,  20,  21.  Whereas,  according  to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace  -  dead 
comes  on  mankind  by  the  free  kindness  and  love  of  God,  much  more  truly  and 
properly  tlian  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as  coming  by  occaaw 
of  Adam's  sin.  (But  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  an  occasion  without  any  infiu- 
ence.)  Yet  the  proper  cause  is  God^s  grace  ;  so  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly 
good.  Which,  by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  cloctriDe  ic 
Kom,  vii.  13,  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto  me  ?  God  for- 
bid. But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  'h 
gooil."  Where  the  apostle  utterly  rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that 
which  is  good  were  the  proper  cause  of  death  ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
proper  cavse^  and  that  which  is  good,  only  the  occasion.  But  according  to  this 
author,  the  reverse  is  true :  that  which  is  good  in  the  highest  sense,  even  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  divine,  gracious  constitution,  is  the  proper  cause  of  death, 
and  sin  only  the  occasion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain,  that  death  by  Adam,  and  Ufc  and  happiness  by 
Christy  are  here  set  in  opposition ;  the  latter  being  spoken  of  as  go^j  the 
other  as  evU  ;  one  as  the  effect  of  righteousness,  the  other  of  an  offence  ;  one 
the  fiuit  o(  obedience,  the  other  of  disobedience ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God'syttvor, 
in  consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  but  the  other  the 
fruit  of  his  displeasure,  in  consequence  of  what  was  displeasing  and  hateful  to 
him ;  the  latter  coming  by  justification,  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
subject.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  opposition 
in  any  of  these  respects ;  the  death  here  spoken  of,  neither  comes  as  an  evil,wx 
from  an  evil  cause,  either  an  evil  efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause ;  not  at 
all  as  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the 
effect  of  God's  favor,  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming  by  Christ; 

irea,  and  as  much  as  to  that  appointed  by  an  act  of  justification  of  the  subject,  as 
le  understands  and  explains  the  word  justification  ;  for  both  are  by  a  g;rmd  of 
favor,  and  are  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness.  And  he  does  abundantly  in- 
sist upon  it,  tliat  "  any  grant  of  favor,  any  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness, 
whereby  God  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  danger,  suffering  or 
calamity,  or  confers  any  favor,  blessing,  or  privilege,  is  called  justification,  in 
the  Scripture  sense  and  use  of  the  word."* 

And  over  and  above  all  these  things,  our  author  makes  void,  and.  destroyis 
the  grand  and  fundamental  opposition  of  all,  to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief 
«5Cope  of  this  whole  passage,  viz.,  that  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  one,  and  the  life  and  happiness  by  the  other.  For, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam  ;  both  by  his 
grace,  righteousness,  and  obedience :  the  death  that  God  sentenced  mankind  to 
m  Gen.  iii.  19,  bein^  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ,  than  bj 
Adam.  For,  accordmg  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not  pronounced  on  the  foot 
of  the  covenant  with  Adam,  because  that  was  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside, 
as  what  was  to  have  no  more  effect,  before  it  was  pronounced ;  as  he  largdj 
insists  for  many  pages  together,  pages  113 — 119,  S.  He  says,  page  113,  S\ 
"  This  covenant  with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sinned. 
Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace  was  introduced."  And  in 
p.  1 19,  S.,  he  says,  "  The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjects  of  now,  stands 
under  the  covenant  of  grace.'^  And  in  p.  120,  S.,  "  In  the  counsel  and  appobt- 
ment  of  God,  it  stood  m  this  very  light,  even  before  the  sentence  of  death  was 

•  Key,  S  374,  where  it  ii  to  be  observed,  that  he  himself  puts  the  word  ANY  in  cnpital  letters.  TV 
same  thing  in  substance  is  often  asserted  elsewhere.  And  thi«,  indeed,  ia  his  main  point  in  what  he  caHf 
"  the  true  gospel  scheme." 
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pronounced  upon  Adam ;  and  coasequently,  death  is  no  proper  and  legal  pun* 
ishnient  of  sm,''  And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favor  and  benefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  corenant  of  grace,  which  is  by  Chi  is t, 
therefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ, 
the  second  Adam*  For  he  himself  is  tull  in  itj  to  use  his  own  words,*  "  That 
all  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  in^bi/y  orihroifgh  the  Son  of  God." 
**  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  hef)  from  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  Ihan  that 
all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to 
last,  are  i«,%,  and  Ihroui^k  Christ,  and  particularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.  This  (says  he)  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Cliristians," 
What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apostle^  about  the  great  differ- 
ence and  opposition  between  Adam  and  Christ ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal 
life  ;ind  happiness  by  the  other  t  This  grand  diMinction  between  thetw^o  Adams, 
and  nil  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difference  here  insisted  on,  as  be- 
tween the  effects  of  nn  and  rtght**ou^mess,  llie  consequences  of  obedience  and 
disobi'dkficef  of  the  offence  ^nd  the  free  gfft.judpnejit  and  grace  j  condemnaiion 
and  jmtifivMiion^  they  all  come  to  nothing  i  and  this  whole  discourse  of  the 
apostle,  wherein  he  seems  to  labor  much,  as  if  it  were  to  set  forth  some  very 
grand  and  most  important  disHndiom  and  opposilmm  in  the  state  of  things,  as 
derived  from  the  two  great  heads  of  mankindj  proves  nothing  but  a  midtitude  of 
words  wntliout  a  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsistencies, 

V^  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  apostle's  (irgiime7it  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  in  these  words:  *'  For  until 
the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law% 
Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam^s  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  w^ould  prove  here,  is,  that  death,  or  the  mor- 
tality of  mankindj  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by  men*s  per^omd  sins; 
and  that  it  is  here  proved  by  this  argunjent,  viz,,  because  there  was  m*  law  I 
threatening  death  to  Atlam's  posterity  for  personal  sins,  before  the  law  of  Moses  j 
but  death,  or  the  mortahty  of  Adam's  posterity,  took  place  many  ages  before  the 
law  w^as  given  j  therefore  death  could  not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for 
pef$mai  sins,  and  consequently  could  be  by  nothing  hot  Adam*s  sin  * 
On  this  I  would  observe^ 

1.  That  which  he  suppose  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth  in  this  argument^ 
vbr.,  that  there  was  no  law  of  God  in  being,  by  which  men  were  expased  to 
death  for  personal  mi,  during  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor 
agreeable  to  this  a]>ostle's  own  doctrine. 

First,  It  is  not  true.  For  the  law  of  nature^  written  in  raen's  hearts,  was 
then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  permnal 
SID-  That  there  w*as  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  ^nd  destruction  of 
the  sinner,  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  w^hlch  was  tj^U  known  before 
the  givinf^  of  Moses*  law,  is  plain  by  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully 
and  clearly  implying  a  connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishment, as 
any  passutre  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  such  as  that  in  Job  xxiv,  19,  "  Drought  and 
heal  consume  the  snow  waters :  so  doth  the  grave  them  that  have  smned.'^ 
(Compare  verses  20  and  24.)  Also  chap,  xxxiv.  6,  **  lie  preserveth  not  the  life 
of  the  wicked."  Chap.  xxi.  29 — 32,  *'  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the 
way  ?     And  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens!     That  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the 
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day  of  destruction  ;  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath."     Vers« 
32,  "  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave."* 

Secondly,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  being,  by  which  men  are  ex- 
posed to  death  for  •personal  sins,  where  or  when  a  revealed  law  of  God,  before, 
in,  or  after  Moses'  time  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  this  apostle's  ovm  doctrine  id 
this  epistle.  Uoin.  ii.  12,  14, 15, ''  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law, 
(i.  e.,  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish  without  law."  But  how  they  can  be  ex- 
posed to  die  and  perish,  who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  law, 
the  apostle  shows  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  viz.,  in  that  tliey  have  the  law 
of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to  this  punislnnent.  "  For  when 
the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  iu  ihe 
law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  show  the  work 
of  the  laAV  written  in  their  hearts;  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness." 
Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty  prescribed  by  this  law,  but 
also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken  of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned  without 
law,  were  liable  to  suflFer,  viz.,  that  they  should  perish.     In  which  the  apostle  is 

Jet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32,  speaking  more  especially  of  the  Ilealhen,  "  Who 
nowing  the  Judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  woithy 
of  death."'  6r.  Taylor  often  calls  the  law  the  rule  of  $ight;  and  this  rule  of 
right  sentenced  those  sinners  to  death,  who  were  not  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
accoiding  to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  vei"st!,  in  these  words,  "Tlie 
Heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of  rig/it^  which  God  has  implanted  iu 
the  human  nature ;  and  which  shows  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes,  are 
deserving  of  death."  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived  betweeo 
Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  lawy  by  which  he  would  have  been  expostd  to 
funishinent  without  hope^  were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  grace — in  Lis  paraphrase 
on  Rom.  iv.  15. 

So  that  in  our  author's  way  of  explaining  the  passage  before  us,  the  graul 
argument,  which  the  apostle  insists  upon  here,  to  prove  his  main  pointy  viz.,  that 
death  does  not  come  by  men's  personal  sinsy  but  by  Adam's  si»i,  because  it  tame 
before  the  law  was  given,  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin  :  I  say,  iLis 
argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,t  is  brought  to  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  substance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment having  no  truth.  To  say,  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in 
any  standing  revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling :  for  it  no  more  appears,  that  God 
would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins,  without  a  standing  revealed  law 
threatening  it,  than  that  he  would  not  bring  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  re- 
vealed law  threatening  that :  which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  in  Noah's  time, 
were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  supl)Ose^ 
all  mankind  are  expos(»d  to  by  their  personal  sins  ;  and  he  himself  says,  J  "  Sin,  in 
its  own  unalterable  nature,  leads  to  death."  Yea,  it  might  be  argued  with  as 
much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no  punishment  at  all  for  any 
sin,  that  was  committed  from  Adam  to  Moses,  because  there  was  no  standing 
revealed  law  then  extant,  thieatening  any  punishment.  It  may  here  be  properly 
obser^eil,  that  our  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man's  days,  and  hastening 
of  death,  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  m  the  same  sense 
as  death  and  mortality  entered  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin.§  But  where  was 
there  any  standing  revealed  law  for  that,  though  the  event  was  so  universal  ? 
If  God  might  bring  this  on  all  makmd,  on  occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  for  which 

♦  Sec  also  Job  iv.  7, 8, 9.   Chapter  xv.  17—35.    ChaiOer  xviii.  5—21,  xix.  29,  and  xx.  4— «,  and  m»D> 
other  places.  t  Page  117,  S.  t  Pages  77,  7a  f  Page  66 
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they  deserved  nothing,  without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  bt  to  hinder 
God's  brin^hig  death  on  men  for  their  personal  mm^  for  which  their  own  con- 
^ieuces  tell  them  they  do  deserve  death  without  a  revealed  law  ? 

2,  1/  it  had  heen  so,  that  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in 
bein^,  of  finy  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  coulti  be  properly  ex- 
|*osed  to  temporal  death  for  personal  siHj  yet  the  inerjtiun  of  Modes'  law  would 
have  been  wholly  impertinent,  and  of  no  signifieatton  in  the  argument^  accord- 
ing to  uur  author's  understanding  of  it.  He  supposes^  what  the  apostle  would 
provcj  is,  that  Umptmd  deaths  or  the  death  we  now  die,  comes  by  Adam;  and 
not  by  any  law  threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin ;  because  this 
ileath  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  being*  which  is  ll'ie  only  law 
threatening  death  ior  personal  sin.  And  yet  he  himself  supposes,  that  the  law 
of  Mose:^,  when  U  u*ns  in  beings  threatened  no  such  de<ilk  for  personal  sin.  For 
he  abundantly  a^jserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  for  per- 
sonal sin,  ;vas  efemfd  deaih^  as  has  been  already  noted  :  and  he  says  in  express 
lerm^,  ihat  eternal  death  is  of  a  nature,  widely  diff^erent  froia  I  he  death  we  nme 
die  ;*   as  was  also  observed  before. 

How  hnpertincniiy  therefore  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  an  inspired  writer  argtie, 
when,  according  to  hhn,  tiie  apostle  would  prove,  that  thukirtd  of  deaf  h  did  no* 
come  by  ati ;  law  threatening  this  kind  of  deaths  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  dealh^  of  a  nature  withiy  dijfrrrnt  / 
How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purjwse,  to  fix  on  that  period,  the  time  of  giving 
Hoses'  law,  as  if  that  had  been  the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threaleneS 
with  this  piiiiishmeTd  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such  thing  T 
,4nd  therelbre  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose^  to  fix  on  that  period,  from  Adam 
to  AI  OSes,  than  from  Adatn  to  Bavidj  or.  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr, 
Taylor  holds,  that  even  now,  since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mor- 
tality of  matikind,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ;  but 
that  it  always  comes  only  by  Adara^f  And  if  it  never  comes  by  that  law,  we 
may  be  sure  it  never  misthreatemd  in  that  law; 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr  Taylor^s  sense  of  it,  to  prove  that 
d^ih  does  not  corne  by  personal  s^m,  yet  it  will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove 
the  main  point,  even  that  it  must  come  by  Adam*s  sin :  for  it  might  come  by 
God*s  sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  divine  benefits  do. 
If  it  be  ordered,  agreeably  to  our  author^s  supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor 
as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  b  favor,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution, 
or  revealed  sentence,  in  order  to  the  bestowing  such  a  favor,  more  than  other 
favors ;  and  particularly  more  than  that  great  benefit^  which  he  says  entered 
ioto  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  the  shortening  men's  lives  so 
AlXKch  after  the  ilood  ?  Thus  the  apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr*  Taylor's  explanation 
ttf  it,  is  turned  into  mere  trifling,  and  a  vain  and  impertinent  use  of  wonis,  with- 
<mt  any  real  force  or  significance. 

Vh  The  a[ioslle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which  we  have  by  Chriat, 
as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  notion  of  a  fruit  of  grace.  I  do  not  mean 
only  that  stiperaboundhig  of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  we  have  by  Christ,  goes 
beyond  the  darna^^e  sustained  by  Adara ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard  to  wtiicJl 
A^am  wtis  the  figure  of  him  ilmt  was  to  mme^  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam,  and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  bf 
him.  This  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  the /f€^  gr^^^e  of  God  ;  as  appears 
by  ver-  15j  16,  17,  18,  20,  2i    This,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  restoring 

^^P  *  Fan  120|  $.    H«-  «nvB  to  the  Like  purpoA?  in  hia  Note  on  Rom.  t,  17vi 

^^  t  TkLft  in  plttja  by  what  be  »ayi,  p.  28,  40, 53, 117,  & 
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of  mankind  to  that  life  which  they  lost  in  Adam :  and  he  himself  supposes  (his 
restoration  of  life  by  Christ  to  be  what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the/rec 
gift  of  God,  and  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  lawgiver*  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  he  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the  un.^peakable  riches  of  tJits  grace.j 

But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at  all  in  this  benefit, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice,  being  only  a  removing  of  whai 
mankind  suffer,  being  innocent.  Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and 
even  on  infants  (as  has  been  obser\'ed),  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity  ;  to  bring 
which  on  the  perfectly  innocent,  unremedied,  and  without  any  thing  to  cotmter- 
vail  it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught,  is  not  consistent  with  the  righteousness  oftht 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  What  grace,  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrateii, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remctly  and  relief,  after  there  had  been  brought  on 
innocent  mankind  that  which  is  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  represents!)  the  dreadful 
and  univei-sal  destruction  of  their  nature ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  hov 
infinitely  hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such  shocking 
ruin,  them  that  did  not  desen'e  the  least  calamity !  Our  author  says,  "  Wt 
could  not  jvstly  lose  communion  with  God  by  Adam's  sin.''§  If  so,  then  ve 
could  not  justly  lose  our  lives,  and  be  anniliilated,  after  a  coui-se  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration ;  which  would  be  an 
eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other  good,  besides  the  positive 
suffering.  The  apostle,  throughout  this  passage,  represents  the  death  y  whkh  is 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  as  coming  in  a  way  ofjudg^nent  and 
condemnation  for  sin ;  but  deliverance  and  life  through  Christ,  as  by  grace,  apd 
the  free  gift  of  God.  W'hereas,  on  the  contrarj',  by  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  the 
death  that  comes  by  Adam,  comes  by  grace,  great  grace  ;  it  being  a  great  line- 
fit,  ordered  in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  loot  of  a  covenant  of  grace : 
but  in  the  deliverance  and  restoration  by  Christ,  there  is  no  grace  at  all.  So 
things  are  turneil  topsy-turvy,  the  apostle's  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted 
and  confounded. 

VII.  Dr.  Taylor  explains  the  words,  judgmait,  co7idemnationy  justification, 
and  righfcousntrs,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very  unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  former,  judgment  and 
condvmnaiio^n.  He  often  calls  this  condemnation  a  judicial  act,  and  a  saitcnct 
ofcotiflcmnalion.  But,  according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  con- 
denmal ion  passed  upon  them  that  are  perfectly  i/zwoce;?/,  and  viewed  bvthe 
Judge,  even  in  his  passing:  the  sentence,  and  condemning  tlu^m,  as  havinc  no 
guilt  of  sin,  or  fault  at  all  chargeable  u])on  tliem  ;  and  ;i  judicial  /.roccedins, 
passing  sentence  arbitrarily,  without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established; 
for  there  was  no  preceding  law  or  rule  threatenmg  death,  that  he,  or  any  one 
else,  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  only  this,  "  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  concerning  this,  he  insists,  that 
there  is  not  a  word  said  in  it  of  Adam's  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation 
spoken  of,  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  without  any  law,  by  which  that  sin  could  be  imputed  to  brine 
any  such  consequence ;  contrary  to  the  apostle's  plain  scope.  And  not  only 
so,  but  over  and  above  all  this,  it  is  2l  judicial  sentence  of  condevinaiion  to  that 
which  is  no  calamity,  nor  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence ;  but  it  is  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favor  ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words  jWgTTicw^  and  condemnation  in  other  places  ^ 
they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with  him :  but  never  are  they  used  by 

•  Pagps  39,  70, 149,  27,  5.    See  also  contents  of  this  paragraph  in  Rom.  v.  in  hia  notes  on  the  epistle, 
and  hia  note  on  ver.  15,  IG,  17.  t  Page  119,  .S.  t  Page  69.  4  Page  148 
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him  in  this  sense,  or  any  liVe  it  j  nor  arc  they  ever  used  thus  anywhere  else  in 
the  New  Testaments  This  apostle  elsewhere  in  this  epistle  to  the  Ronians  is 
often  speaking  of  condemnaimi^  using  the  same,  or  siimlar  terms  and  phrases 
as  here,  but  never  in  the  ahovesaid  sense*  Chap*  iL  1^2,  3,  six  times  in  th<^e 
verses ;  ako  ven  12  and  27,  and  chap.  iii.  7 ;  chap.  \\u.  1  and  Z ;  chap*  xiv. 
3,  4j  and  ver.  10,  13,  22  and  23*  This  will  be  plain  to  every  one  that  caflts 
his  eye  on  the^e  places ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  apostle's  discourse  here  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  a  eon* 
demnationj  that  is  no  tesiimony  of  favor  to  the  innocent ;  but  of  God*s  displea- 
sure towards  those  that  he  is  not  re€oncik»d  to^  but  looks  on  as  offenders,  sin- 
ners, and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  are  delivered 
from  by  Clirist ;  as  may  be  seen  in  verses  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11. 

And  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  and  in  the  very  paragraph  we  are  upon, 
tf  we  rnay  judge  any  thing  by  langxiage  and  manner  of  speaking,  there  is  every 
thing  to  lead  us  to  suppase,  that  the  apostle  uses  these  words  here,  as  he  does 
elsewhere^  properly,  and  as  implying  a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the 
subject,  and  exposing  to  punishment*  He  speaks  of  condemnation  with  refer* 
ence  to  sin,  as  what  comes  by  sin,  and  as  a  condemnation  to  death,  which 
seems  to  he  a  most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is  tem- 
poral and  visible ;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  execution  of  justice,  in 
opposition  to  grace  or  favor,  and  gift  or  a  benefit  coming  by  favor-  And  «in 
and  oiFence,  tran*?gres!iion  ant  J  disobedience,  are  over  and  over  again  spoken  of 
ifi  the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  suffering  condemned  to, 
fcr  ten  verses  successively,  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  whole  paragraph,  with- 
out missing  one. 

The  v^'ordSj  justiJlcaHan  and  righteousnesnt  are  explained  by  Dr,  Taylor,  in 
a  no  less  unreasonable  manner,  Ht  understands  jwj/i^^tt/tD/),  in  ver-  18,  and 
rightcoumess^  in  ver*  19,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  all, 
and  actually  to  be  applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  to  the  %vorst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his  peculiar 
favorites,  and  many  t!jnt  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to  them  ;  meaning  thereby 
no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  a  universal  resurrection  fiom  the  dead,  at  the 
last  day.*  Now  this  is  a  most  arbitrar}%  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
used  everywhere,  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  like  such  a  use  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance,  through  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists*  The  -^ords  justif^^  ju^iijfcaiiim,  and  rightetmmesh\  as  from 
Qoil  to  men,  are  never  used  but  to  signify  a  privilege  belongine^  only  to  aoifu;, 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  dhtingidskedfoiforttes.  This  apostle  in  particular* 
above  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  abounds  in  the  use  of  these 
terms ;  so  that  we  have  all  imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  lan- 
guage, and  know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  wonls ;  but  he  never  else- 
where uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  that  he 
does*  Above  all,  does  this  apostle  abound  in  the  use  of  these  terms  in  this 
epistle*  Juslijication  is  the  subject  he  had  been  upon  through  all  the  preceding 
part  of  the  epistle*  It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continually  repeatecL 
And  the  word^  jtistjfimtian^  is  constantly  used  to  signify  something  peculiar  to 
believers,  who  had  been  sinners  i  implying  some  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  special  privilege  in  nearness  to  Gtidy  above  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yea,  the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  explaoa- 
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lions,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle.  And  there  is  not  the  least 
i-eason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and 
righteousness,  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He 
speaks  of  jiuitification  and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.  He  had  all  along  spoken  ti 
justification  as  standing  in  relation  to  sin,  disobedience  to  God,  and  ofience 
against  God,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  had  before  been  speaking  of  justification 
through  free  grace,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  before  had  been  speaking  of  justi- 
fication through  righteousness,  as  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  he  does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter,  there  we  shall 
&nd  justif  cation  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle; 
which  is  also  supposed  by  our  author  in  his  exposition :  it  is  still  justijicatidn 
hy  faith,  justification  of  them  that  had  been  sinners,  justification  attended  with 
reconciliation,  justification  peculiar  to  them  that  had  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  their  /warts.  The  apostle's  foregoing  discourse  on  just^cation  by  grace 
through  faith,  and  what  he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their  original 
state,  is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the  latter  part  of  this  5th  diap- 
ter ;  where  he  shows  how  all  mankind  came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to 
need  this  grace  of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ  And  therefore  we  cannot, 
without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppose  any  other  than  that  he  is  still  speak- 
ing of  the  s^mc  justifi^uiticn. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  18th  verse,  "  By  the  richt- 
eousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life ;"  it  is 
needless  here  to  go  into  the  controversy  between  the  remonstrants  and  anti-re^ 
m^nstrants,  concerning  universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpretations 
of  this  place,  if  we  take  the  words  even  as  tlie  Arrainians  do ;  yet,  in  their 
sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  on  all  men  to  justification  only  conditionally; 
L  e.  provided  they  believe,  repent,  &c.  But  in  our  author's  sense,  it  adudily 
comes  on  all,  whether  they  believe  and  repent,  or  not ;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
supposes,  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrase,  all  men,  is  to 
signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.* 
And  he  supposes  that  the  many,  and  the  all,  here  signify  the  same :  but  it  is 
quite  certam,  that  all  the  benefits  here  spoken  of,  which  the  apostle  says  are  to 
the  many,  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  as  particularly  the 
abounding  of  grace,  spoken  of  ver.  15.  The  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,  etg  rotv  noXXovg. 

This  abounding  of  grace  our  author  explains  thus:  "A  rich  overjJus  of 
grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  furnislied  with  a  glorious  fund  of  light, 
means  and  motives,"  p.  44.  But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actu- 
ally been  partakers  of  this  new  fund  of  light,  &:c.?  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partakers  of  it,  before  the 
Europeans  came  hither  1  Yea,  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes,  all  that  is  meant  is, 
that  it  is  free  for  all  that  are  willing  to  accept  ofil.f  The  agreement  between 
Adam,  as  the  type  or  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  Clirist  as  the  anti- 
type, appears  as  full  and  clear,  if  we  suppose  all  which  are  in  Christ  (to  use 
the  common  Scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  all  that  are 
in  Mam  have  the  sorrowful  fruit  of  his  disobedience.  The  Scripture  speaks  ol 
believers  as  the  seed  or  posterity  of  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  29.     They  are  in  Christ 

*  Pases  60,  6L     Sec  also  contents  of  this  paragraph,  in  his  notes  on  the  epistle. 
t  Notes  on  the  epistle,  p.  284. 
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bv  grace,  as  Adam's  posterity  are  ia  hiiii  by  naltire :  the  one  are  in  the  first 

Adnm  naturdly^  as  the  other  are  in  the  semnd  Jldam  ^nritnatly :  exjictly 
agreeable  to  the  representation  this  apostle  makes  of  the  mattiM'j  1  Cor.  xv.  45 
— 49.  The  spiritual  seed  arc  those  which  this  apostle  aileii  represents  as  Christ^s 
body  :  ami  the  ot  ^oXXm  here  spoken  of  as  made  righteous  by  Christ's  obedience 
are  doubtless  the  same  with  the  m  jroAio*  which  lie  speaks  of  in  ebap,  xiL  b : 
We,  bdniX  many ^  are  one  body  ;  or,  we,  lhe,many,  of  nokloi  iw  (^taun  ttsfitr.  And 
again  J  1  Cor,  x*  17>,  bv  am^ia  ot  nti}.Xot  ia^ip*  And  the  same  which  the  apostle 
hnd  spoken  of  in  the  prefteding  chapter,  Rom-  iv.  18,  comparf  ri  with  Gen*  xv.  5- 
Dr.  Taylor  much  msists  on  that  place,  1  Cor.  xv,  21,  2*2,  **  For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  tieatl :  for  as  in  , 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;"  to  confirm  his  suppositions, 
that  the  apostle  here  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  speaking  of  the  tli-ath  and  comlem- 
nation  which  come  by  Adaraj  has  respect  only  to  the  death  we  ail  die,  when 
this  Hfe  ends :  and  that  by  the  justification  and  life  whicb  come  by  Chri^,  he 
has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurreciwn  at  the  last  day*  Byt  it  is  obserfa-^] 
ble,  that  his  argument  is  wholly  built  on  these  two  suppositions,  viz,  AVif , 
That  the  resurrection  meant  by  the  apostle,  in  that  place  in  the  1  Cor*  x^\,  i» 
the  resunection  of  all  mankind,  both  just  and  unjust.  Secondly  ^  That  the  opiK> 
site  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  and  Christ*s  obedience,  spoken  of  here  in  Rom. 
\\^  are  the  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  tb«T^*  But 
there  are  no  grounds  for  suppos*ing  either  of  these  things  to  be  true 

1.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken  of,  is  the  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  unjust;  but  abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary. 
The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testamenlj  and 
rarely  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  great  increase  of  the  misery  and  dark- 
ness of  eternal  death  :  and  therefore  by  the  fe^urredmn  is  most  commonly 
me^nt  a  rising  to  life  and  happiness ;  as  may  be  observed  in  Matth.  xxii*  30 — 
Luke  XX.  35/46 — John  vi*  39,  40,  54 — Philip,  iii.  11,  and  other  places.  The 
saints  are  called  ike  children  of  the  resurredion^  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes  in 
his  note  on  Rom.  viii.  11.  And  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  it  is  the  resurrec- 
tion to  life  and  happine&Sj  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  this  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22, 
It  appears  by  each  of  the  three  tbregoing  verses,  ver.  18, "  Then  they  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Chri4  (i.  c,  the  saints)  are  perishaL"  Ver.  19,  **  ll  in  this  life  only 
we  (Christians  or  apostles)  have  hope  in  Christ  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for),  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable,"  Ver.  20,  "  But 
now  is  Christ  risen  from  tiie  dead,  and  is  become  iht^Jirst  fruits  of  them  that 
slept,"  He  is  the  forerunner  and  first  fruits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are 
his ;  who  are  to  follow  bim^  and  partake  with  him  in  the  glory  and  happineiB 
of  his  resurrection:  but  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  shall  come  forth  to 
the  resurrection  of  damTiaiion.  It  also  appears  by  the  verse  immediately  foU 
lowing,  ver.  23,  "  But  every  man  in  his  own  order  ;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  and 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  The  same  is  plain  by  what  is 
^mdd  in  verses  2%  30 j  31  and  32,  and  by  all  that  is  said  from  the  35th  verse  to 
tbe  end  of  the  chapter,  for  twenty-three  verses  together*  It  there  expressly  ap« 
pears,  that  the  apostle  is  s{>eaking  only  of  a  rising  to  ghry\  with  a  glwwuw 
mw^,  as  the  little  grain  that  is  sown,  being  quickened,  riiies  a  beautiful  flourish- 
ing plant  He  there  speaks  of  the  different  degrees  of  glory  among  them  that 
shall  rise,  and  compares  it  to  the  different  degr^ses  of  glory  among  ilxe  celestial 
luminaries.     The  resurrection  which  he  treats  of,  is  expressly  a  being  raised  in 
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second  many  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  Adam ;  a  resurrection  wheron  f&u  oor- 
ruptMe  sliaU  put  on  incorrupliony  and  this  mortal  put  oji  immortalUyy  and  death 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory^  and  the  saints  shall  gloriously  triumph  over  that  last 
enemy.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says,  that  which  is  in  effect  owning  the  resurrection 
here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righteous ;  for  it  is  expressly  a  resurrection,  w 
ai^avamavy  and  acf&uQaia,  ver.  53  and  42.  But  Dr.  Taylor  says, "  These  are  never 
attributed  to  the  wicked  in  Scripture.*  So  that  when  the  apostle  says  here, 
'*  As  in  Mam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ;'*  it  is  as  much  as  if 
he  had  said,  As  in  Jidam  we  all  die,  and  our  bodies  are  sown  in  corruption,  in 
dishonor,  and  in  weakness ;  so  in  Christ  we  all  (we  Christians,  whom  I  have 
all  along  been  speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  glory,  and  incorruption, 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  conformed  to  the  second  Jidam,  "  For  as  we  have  Ixrae 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,'*  ver.  49. 
Which  clearly  explains  and  determines  his  meaning  in  verses  21,  22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second  Adam,  spoken  of  in 
Rom.  V.J  is  the  very  same  (containing  neitlier  more  or  less)  as  the  resurrection 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the 
death  that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places.  The  resu^ 
rection  to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not  the  whole  of  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  comes  by  the  second  Adam,  yet  it  is  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  princi- 
pally obtained.  The  time  of  the  saints'  glorious  resurrection  is  often  spoken  ot 
as  the  proper  time  of  the  saints'  salvation,  the  day  of  their  redemption^  the  time 
of  their  adoption,  glory,  and  recompense.  (As  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  and  xxi.  28, 
Rom.  viii.  23,  Eph.  iv.  30,  Coloss.  lii.  4,  2  Thess.  i.  7,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  1  Pet  L 
13,  and  v.  4,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  other  places.)  All  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prelibation  and  earnest  of  their  great  rewaid. 
Well  therefore  may  that  consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  op- 
position to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  as 
the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the  same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self observes,!  "  That  the  revival  and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently  put 
for  our  advancement  to  eternal  life."  It  being  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  the  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life  spoken  of  in  Rom. 
V.  implied  tlie  rosurrection  to  damnation,  is  not  only  without  ground  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  contrary  to  reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  ben- 
efits, by  the  grat^e  and  free  gift  of  God ;  but  this  is  the  contrary,  in  the  highest 
degree  possible,  being  the  most  consummate  and  infinite  calamity.  To  obviate 
this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrection  of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself, 
tliough  turned  into  a  calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
God's  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since  Adam,  have  never 
had  opportunity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it  having  never  been  known  to  them. 
Men  cannot  abuse  a  kindness,  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  promise, 
offer,  or  some  intimation  ;  but  a  resurrection  is  made  known  only  by  divine  rev- 
elation, which  few  comparatively  have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men 
as  die  in  lands  of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it  comes 
fro7n  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  as  a  blessing ;  for  it  never  comes 
to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyance, grant,  promise,  or  offer,  or  any  thing  by  whidi 
they  can  claim  it,  or  know  any  thing  of  it,  till  it  comes  as  an  infinite  calamity, 
past  all  remedy. 

VIII.     In  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  an  unreasonable  violence  used  in  our 

^  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  97.  t  Note  <m  Rom.  viiL  11. 
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aiithar*s  explanation  of  the  "words  sinners  and  sinned,  in  the  paragraph  before  u?* 
He  say^s,  ■*  These  words,  Bi/  one  ma/i*s  disobeditnce  tnany  were  nmde  siniien^ 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  ihan  that  by  one  man's  Jisohedience,  the  many  were 
made  subject  to  death  by  the  jmlicbil  act  of  God."*  Antl  he  t^a^s  in 
the  same  place,  '^  By  death  njost  certainly  m  meant  no  otlier  than  the  death  and 
mortality  common  to  all  mankind/*  And  those  words,  verse  12|  Far  Ihat  all 
have  sinnedf  he  thus  explains,  *^  All  men  became  mmers^  as  all  mankind  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  sufiering."f 
Here  [  observe  : 

1.  The  main  thing,  by  which  he  justities  such  interpretations,  is,  that  sin,  in 
various  instances,  is  us&l  for  stfjfering,  in  the  Old  Testament*!  To  which  1  re- 
ply, thoogh  it  be  true  that  the  word  Chaltauh,  signifies  hot li  sin,  and  a  tan  offer- 
ing; aud  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words,  which  signify  sin,  iniquity,  and 
wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  or  ptmisliment  of  iniquit)',  by  a  met- 
onymy of  the  cause  for  the  effect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  ihese  wonls  are 
ever  used  for  enduring  suflering,  where  the  sudering  is  not  spoken  of  tmiler  any 
notion  of  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  a  fruit  of  God'^s  anger  for  sin,  or  of  ciny  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  or  under  any  notion  of  sin's  being  at  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
suflerer,  or  the  suffering's  being  at  allot  the  nature  of  any  recompense,  couipen- 
sation,  or  satisfaction  for  sin»  And  therefore  none  of  the  instances  he  meniionSj 
corae  up  to  his  purpose.  When  Lot  is  commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  that  be 
might  not  be  consumed  in  the  iniqnUi/  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  fire,  which 
was  the  effect  and  punishinent  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city  ;  this  is  quite  anuiher 
thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as  no  punishment  at  all,  nor 
as  any  iruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity  on  the  city,  or  of  God's  displeasure  for  their 
sin,  but  as  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  the  inhabitants  ;  w-hich  is  what  is  supposed 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  mankind  ;  it  bein^  introduced  only  as  a  benetlt,  on 
the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace.  And  especially  is  this  quite  another  thing,  than 
if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had  been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  Gvx],  in- 
stead of  sayuig.  Lest  thou  be  consumed  in  ih€  iimiuUy  of  the  city^  had  said,  Lest 
thou  be  consunied  wi  thbie  iniquUy^  or,  Lest  ihoti  sin^  or  be  niad^  a  sinner . 
Whereas  the  exprt^ion  is  such,  as  does  expressly  remove  the  iniquity  spoken  of 
from  Lot,  and  fix  it  on  another  subject,  viz*,  the  d^\  The  place  cited  by  oar 
author  in  Jer.  h.  is  exactly  paralleh  And  as  to  what  Ablmelech  says  to  Abra- 
ham, "  What  have  1  offendetl  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  on  m.y 
kingdom,  a  great  sin  ?  It  is  manitest,  Abimelech  was  afraid  tiiat  God  was 
angry,  for  what  he  had  done  lo  Sarah  ;  or,  would  have  been  angry  with  him, 
if  he  had  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing  sin  to  him  for  it :  which  is 
a  quite  different  thing  from  calling  some  calamity,  sin,  under  no  notion  of  its 
being  any  punishment  of  sin,  nor  in  the  least  degree  trom  God's  displeasure. 
And  so  witli  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  margin,  it  is  plain, 
that  what  Is  meant  in  each  of  them,  is  ih^  punishtnent  ofsin^  and  not  somi.  suf* 
terlng  which  is  no  punishment  at  a!L  And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in 
his  Supplenienij  p.  8,  the  two  that  look  most  favorable  to  his  design,  are  thoie 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  39,  and  2  Kings  vii.  9*  W^ith  respect  to  the  former,  where  Jacob 
saysj  That  which  hxls  torn  of  beasts^  Anochi-acbattenah,  Dr»  Taylor  is  pleased 
to  iTanslate  it,  /  was  the  sinner  ;  but  properly  rendered,  it  is,  /  expiated  it ;  the 
verb  in  Pihd  properly  signifying  to  expiate  ;  and  the  plain  meaning  is,  I  bore 
the  blame  of  it,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  U^  as  being  supposed  to  be  lost  through 
^^m^^t  or  neglect :  which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  suffering  without  any 
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supposition  of  fault.  And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers  say,  "  Ubi 
(lay  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace :  if  we  tarry  till  momiiig 
some  mischief  wdl  befall  us :"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  Umetzaanu gnaton^  *•  ^}S'^ 
ty  will  find  us,*'  that  is,  some  punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.  jE3w> 
where  suih  phrases  are  used,  as,  Foi/r  iniquity  will  find  you  outy  and  the  like. 
But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering  without  fault,  or  supposition 
of  faidt.  And  it  does  not  appear,  tnat  the  verb  in  Hiphil,  hirskiangj  is  ever  put 
for  condemn^  in  any  other  sense  than  condemning  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or  supposed 
guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condemned.  This  word  is  used  in  the  participlr 
of  liiphil,  to  signify  cmidemjiing,  in  Prov.  xvii.  15,  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wick- 
ed, and  he  that  condcmneth  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the  LonL** 
This  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose,  when  he  is  endeavoring 
to  show,  that  in  this  place,  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  him- 
self as  condemning  the  just,  or  perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  si^ification  of 
terms.  Nor  is  any  instance  produced,  wherein  the  verb  An,  whidi  is  used  li; 
the  apostle  when  he  says,  ^W  iuive  sinned^  is  anywhere  used  in  our  autboi^ 
sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering,  and  that  not  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising  from  God^s  displeasure ;  much  less  for  being  the 
subject  of  what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  m  the 
highest  nature.*  Nor  can  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the  verb  be  found  in  the 
whole  Bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  a  use  of  the  words,  sin  and  sinjm^ 
as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  use  of 
them  is  quite  alien  from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  "Where  can  as 
instance  be  produced  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides  what  is  pre^ 
tended  in  this  ?  And  particularly,  where  else  shall  we  find  these  words  and 
phrases  used  in  such  a  sense  in  any  of  this  apostle's  writings  ?  We  hare 
enough  of  his  writings,  by  which  to  learn  his  language  and  way  of  speakii^ 
about  sin,  condemnation^  punishment,  death,  and  suffering.  He  wrote  muii 
more  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  very  often  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  condcmnafimi,  but  where  does  he  express  it  by  being  viade  sin- 
ners ?  Especially  how  far  is  he  elsewhere  from  using  such  a  phrase,  to  siornifv 
a  being  condemned  without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  gulli 
Vastly  more  still  Is  it  remote  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the  verb  srn,  and  {(^ 
say,  man  ,nimeih,  or  has  sinned,  though  hereby  meaning  nothing  more  nor  lew. 
than  that  he,  by  ?i  judicial  act,  Is  condemned,  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  of 

fracc,  to  receive  a  great  favor  !  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  sin  and  sinner: 
is  writings  are  full  of  such  terms ;  but  where  else  does  he  use  them  in  such  a 
sense  ?  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  epistles  to  speak  of  death,  temporal  and 
etenial ;  he  has  much  occasion  to  speak  of  sitjfering,  of  all  kinds,  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come  ;  but  where  does  he  call  these  things  nn,  and  denominate 
innocent  men  sinners,  or  say,  they  have  sinned,  meaning  that  they  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  suffering  ?  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addfct- 
ed  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as  thus  in  one  paragraph  to  repeat  this  particular  Hf- 
hraism,  which  at  most,  is  comparatively  rare  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
strange  that  never  any  thing  like  it  should  appear  anywhere  eke  in  his  wri- 
tings :  and  especially  that  he  should  never  fall  into  such  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  only,  who  were  most  used  to  the  He- 
brew idiom.  And  why  does  Christ  never  use  such  language  in  any  of  his 
speeches,  though  he  was  born  and  brought  up  amongst  the  Jews,  and  delivered 
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almost  all  his  ^toidtat  only  to  Jews  ?     And  ^hy  do  none  of  the  r^t  of  the 

writens  of  the  New  Testament  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  bom  and  eilycate*!  Jews 
(at  least  aJl  excepting  Luke),  and  some  of  tbem  wrote  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  1 

It  is  wnrlhy  to  be  observed,  what  liberty  is  taken,  and  boldness  used  with  this 
apostle;  such  words  zsau(H*joXng,4ifiaQTUPQi,HQt^t{it  xttraxQiua,  Smmot^y  Stxutiom^, 
and  words  of  the  same  root  and  signification,  are  words  abundantly  used  by  hiim  , 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  epistles,  and  also  when  speaking,  as  be  is  here,  of 
Christ^s  redemption  and  atonement,  and  of  the  general  sinliilfiess  of  nuinkind,  | 
and  of  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  and  of  justitication  by  Christ,  and  of  deatkj 
as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  of  life  and  restoration  to  life  by  Christy  as  here  |^ 
yet  nowhere  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very  remote  froml 
what  is  supposed  here.     However,  in  this  place  these  terms  must  have  a  duiin^ 
guuhedy  wngTi/ar  sense  found  out  for  them,  and  annexed  to  them  I     A  new  la 
guaj^e  must  be  coined  for  the  apostle,  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused  to,  \ 
put  mto  his  mouth  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  evading  this  clear,  precii 
and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin* 

3.  The  putting  such  a  sense  on  the  w^ord  sin^  in  this  place,  is  not  only 
make  the  apostle  greatly  to  disagree  with  himself  m  the  language  he  uses  eveiyr" 
where  else,  but  also  to  disagree  with  himself  no  les  in  the  language  he  uses  in 
this  vpiy  passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  stn,  and  other  wonis  plainly  of 
tlie  same  design  and  import,  such  as  transgress-i^m,  dm)heduiiC€y  offence,  iSJo^ 
thing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are  here  used  as  several  nam*^  of 
the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used  interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another,  as: 
will  be  manifest  only  on  the  cast  of  an  eye  on  the  place.  And  these  words  arc 
used  no  I^b  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph.  Perhaps  we  shall  find, 
no  place  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  the  word  *i7i,  antl  otljer  wonts  synony- 
mous, are  used  so  often  in  so  little  compass  ;  and  in  all  the  instances,  in  the  pro* 
per  sense,  as  signifying  mofot  evil^  and  even  so  understood  by  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only  in  tht'se  two  places ;  where  in 
the  mitUt  of  all,  to  evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  ano* 
ther  mt^aning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  sujijioged  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying  something  that  neither  implies 
nor  xuppmes  any  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  subject. 

Heie  it  is  very  remarkable,  the  gentleman  who  so  greatly  insisted  upon  it, 
that  the  word  deoiA  roust  needs  be  understood  in  the  mme  sense  throughout  this 
paragraph ;  yea,  that  it  is  evidenti^t  clearlt/,  and  in/idiibly  so,  inasmuch  as  thr 
apostlt?  is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, suppose  the  word  w*,  to  he  used  so  differently  in  the  very  same  passage, 
wherein  the  apostle  is  discoursmg  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  in- 
stance in  verse  12,  **  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  .««  entered  into  the  w*orld,  and 
death  by  nn,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  .vmnedJ^  Here 
by  Wn,  implied  in  the  word  sinned^  m  the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  under- 
stands sinuething  |>erfect|y  and  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sift,  not  on]y  in  I  he  same  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  but  twice  in  the 
former  part  of  the  very  same  sentence,  of  which  this  latter  part  is  not  only  the 
conclusion,  but  the  explication ;  and  also  entirely  diffftent  torn  the  use  of  the 
w^ortl  twice  in  the  ne.vt  sentence,  wherein  the  apoi?tle  Is  still  most  plainly  difi^ 
coursing  on  the  «ame  subject,  as  is  not  denied  :  and  in  the  next  sentence  to  that 
(verse  14)  the  apostle  uses  the  very  came  verb  mnned^  and  as  signifying  th# 
committing  of  moral  evil,  as  our  author  himself  underst;inds  it,  Alterwanfa 
(verse  19)  the  apostle  uses  the  word  sinner^^  which  our  author  suppcw^  to  Iw* 

Vol  a  m 
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in  somewhat  of  a  different  sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  d 
the  kind  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plunM 
evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and  fonK-ard,  in  ok 
paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sentences^ 
coming  over  and  over  in  quick  repetitions,  with  a  variety  of  other  sjnonymoos 
words  to  fix  its  signification  ;  besides  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  the  f(v- 
mer  part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle,  and  the 
continued  use  of  it  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  next  to  that,  and  the  8tt 
chapter  following  that,  and  to  tlie  end  of  the  epistle ;  in  none  of  which  places 
it  is  pretended,  but  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  proper  sense,  by  our  author  in 
liis  paraphrases  and  notes  on  the  whole  epistle.* 

But  indeed  we  need  go  no  further  than  that  one,  verse  12.  "What  tk 
apostle  means  by  sin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  is  evident  with  the  utmo^ 
plainness,  by  comparing  it  with  the  former  part ;  one  part  answering  to  an- 
other, and  the  last  clause  exegetical  of  the  former.  "  Wherefore  as  by  me 
man  sin  entered  into  the  w^orld,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned.''  Here  sin  and  death  azt 
si)oken  of  in  the  former  part,  and  sin  zud  death  are  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part; 
the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  so  answering  one  another,  that  the  same  tmnp 
are  apparently  meant  by  sin  and  death  in  both  parts. 

And  besides,  to  interpret  sinning^  here,  oi  falling  under  the  suffering  of 
death,  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  unreasonable,  because  the  apostle  in  thisvoy 
place  does  once  and  again  distinguish  between  sin  and  death  ;  plainly  speak- 
m^  of  one  as  the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  21st  veise, 
''  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  deaih  ;"  and  in  the  12th  verse,"  Sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  deattCvrj  sinP  And  this  plain  distinction  holds  throueh  all  the 
discourse,  as  between  deaih  and  the  offence^  ver.  16,  and  ver.  17,  and  between 
the  offence  and  condemnationy  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  nrhich  the 
apostle  uses  the  words  sin,  sinned,  &c.,  in  other  places,  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  discoui-se,  yet  Dr.  Taylor's  inteq^retation  of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus  :  according  to  his  exposition,  we  are  said  to  have  sin- 
ned by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  actively  sinned  ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken 
truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put  figuratively  for  our  becoming  sinners  passirely. 
our  bt.*in<;  7nade  or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  that  we  do  truly  become 
sinnei-s  passiveli/,  or  are  really  wade  sinners,  by  any  thing  that  God  does  ;  this 
also  is  only  a  figurative  or  tropical  represenlation ;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we 
are  condemned,  and  treated  as  if  we  were  sinners.  Not  indeed  that  we  are 
properly  condemn* d^  for  God  never  truly  condemns  the  innocent :  but  this  also 
is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is  but  as  it  tcere  condemn- 
ing ;  k^cause  it  is  appointing  to  drath,  a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment. 13ut  then,  in  reality,  here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evil,  or  any 
evil  at  all ;  but  truly  to  a  heneft,  a  great  benefit :  and  so,  in  representing  deatJi 
as  a  punishment  or  calamity  condemned  to,  another  figure  or  trope  is  made  use 

♦  Agrooalily  to  this  manner,  our  author,  in  rxplaining  the  7lh  chapttrof  Romans,  undrrAt.tncls  tfcr 
pronoun  /.  or  771*,  used  by  the  aposllo  in  thnt  one  rontinucd  (iiscourao.  in  no  les*  than  six  different  •ra- 
se*. To  mkes  it  in  thr»  1st  vrrse  to  signify  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8lh.  9lh,  IOt:i  and  lllb 
verses,  for  the  people  of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages,  both  l)efore  and  after  Moses,  especially  the  carnal. 
»ingo<!!y  part  of  them.  In  the  13lh  verse  for  an  objecting  Jew  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  the  apoctU. 
In  the  15lh,  ICth,  17th,  20lh,  and  latter  part  of  the  25th  verse,  it  is  understood  in  two  differrnt  senses,  for 
two  /'*  in  the  same  person  ;  one,  a  man's  reason  ;  and  the  other,  his  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  AjmI 
in  the  seventh  and  former  part  of  the  last  verse,  for  us  Christiana  in  general ;  or,  for  all  that  enjoy  the 
■word  of  God,  the  law  and  the  gospel :  and  these  different  senses,  the  most  of  them  strangely  iniGriuixf-t 
:aod  interchanged  backwards  and  forwards. 
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ofj  and  an  exceeding  bold  one ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  an  evil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  a  famiTj  and  that  of  the  highest 
nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it  seeiTis  to  be  a  caJamity* 
Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon  the  back  of  another  ;  and 
all  in  that  one  word,  sinjied  ;  according  to  the  manner,  as  it  is  supposed^  the 
apostJe  u^s  it*  We  have  a  figuratwe  rmreseniation^  not  of  a  reality,  but  of  a 
_figurafhe  represenkdion.  >j  either  is  this  a  representation  of  a  reality,  but  of 
another  thing  that  still  is  but  ^  Jigunitive  representation  of  something  else  :  yea, 
even  ihh  sameiking  else  is  still  but  ^Jig\ire^  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far 
fetch e(L  So  that  here  we  have  a  Jignre  to  represent  a  fg^re^  even  a  Jrgure 
of  a  ^figttre^  represeniine  some  very  remote  Jig^re^  which  most  obscurely  repre- 
sents the  thing  intendea  ;  if  the  most  terrwle  evil  can  indeed  be  said  at  all  to 
rtprt^n'nt  the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.  And  now,  what  cannot  be 
made  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  in  snch  a  way  of  managing  it,  as  this  ?  And 
is  (here  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the  Scripture,  in  the  way 
of  using  such  a  license  with  the  Scripture,  in  order  to  force  it  to  a  compliance 
with  our  own  schemes  1  If  the  apostle  indeed  iises  language  after  so  strange 
a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is  perhaps  such  an  instance,  m  not  only  there  is  not 
the  like  of  it  in  all  the  Bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever*  And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  description,  in  which  diflS- 
cult  and  obscure  representations  are  wont  to  be  made  use  of;  nor  in  a  dramatic 
or  poetical  representation,  in  which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold 
figures  are  commonly  to  be  expected  :  hut  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  w  herein  the 
apostle  is  delivering  gospel  instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers  divine  truth  without  the  vaiJ  of  ancient 
figures  an<l  similitudes,  and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech :  and  in  a  discourse 
that  is  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argumentative  ;  evidently  setting  himself 
to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great 
variety  of  expressions,  turning  it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  mean- 
ing plain,  and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  w^hat  he  intends*  Dr* 
Taylor  himself  observes,*  "  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to  guard  and  explain 
every  part  of  his  subject ;  and  I  may  ventm-e  to  say,  he  has  left  no  part  of  it 
unexplained  or  miguarded.  Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in 
this  than  he.  Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception,  and 
wanting  explansttion,"  Now  I  think,  this  care  and  exactness  of  the  apostle 
nowhere  appears  more  than  in  the  place  we  are  upon.  Nay,  I  scarcely  know 
another  instance  equal  to  this,  of  the  apostle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by 
being  very  particular,  explicit,  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every 

^ light,  going  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  clearly  to  exhibit,  and  fully 
Son 
s 


SECTION    II. 


Some  Observations  on  the  Connection,  Scope,  and  9en^c  of  thm  remarkable  parft- 
^ph  in  Rom.  v.  With  aome  Reflectiood  on  the  Evidence  wtiiah  we  here  have  of 
me  Doctrine  of  Obiginal  Sin* 


I 


The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  willi  the  forgoing  discourse 
in  this  epistle,  is  not  obecure  and  difficult,  nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  disti 
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It  may  be  plainly  seen,  only  by  a  general  glance  on  things  which  went  befoiei 
from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle :  and  indeed  what  is  said  immediately  befbce 
in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.  The  apostle  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  manldnd, 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and 
ruin  of  mankind  in  their  natural  state,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners,  ungodly y  enemies,  exposed  to  divine  wratk, 
and  without  strength.  No  wonder  now,  this  leads  him  to  observe,  how  this  so 
great  and  deplorable  an  event  came  to  pass ;  how  this  universal  sin  and  niio 
came  into  the  world.  And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  who,  though 
they  might  allow  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  own  profession,  yet  were 
stiongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently  followed  from 
it,  with  regard  to  themselves :  in  this  respect  they  were  prejudiced  against  the 
doctrine  of  universal  sinfulness,  and  exposcdncss  to  wrath  by  nature,  looldog 
on  themselves  as  by  nature  holy,  and  favorites  of  God,  because  they  were  the 
children  of  Abraham ;  and  with  them  the  apostle  had  labored  most  in  the  f<n«- 
going  part  of  the  epistle,  to  convince  them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinfiil, 
and  as  much  the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles : — I  say,  with  regard  to 
them,  it  was  exceeding  proper,  and  what  the  apostle's  design  most  natoFallr 
led  him  to,  to  take  off  their  eyes  from  their  father  Abraham,  who  was  their 
father  in  distinction  from  other  nations,  and  direct  them  to  their  father  Adam, 
who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  equally  of  Jew^  and  Gentiki 
And  when  he  was  entered  on  this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  ruid,or 
death,  to  all  mankind  from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be 
somewhat  particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  the  former 
of  which  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a  proud  opinion  of  them- 
selves, as  a  holy  people  by  nature,  and  the  latter  had  been  educated  in  totd 
ignorance  of  all  things  of  this  kind. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  been  endeavoring 
to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for 
salvation,  and  the  pjreatness  of  this  grace ;  and  particularly  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter.  The  greatness  of  this  griice  he  shows  especially  by  two  things 
(1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  mankind ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  in  the  (ith,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter.  (2.) 
The  greatness  of  the  benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  they  have  hope  of.  So  especially  in  verses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  11th  of  this 
chapter.  And  here,  in  this  place  we  are  upon,  from  verse  12  to  the  end,  he  is 
still  on  the  same  design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  thing,  vit, 
the  favor,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  receive  ;  speaking  here 
of  the  grace  of  God,  the  gift  by  grace,  the  abounding  of  grace,  and  th£  reign  ef 
grace.  And  he  still  sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two 
arguments,  viz.,  the  universal  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  mankind,  all  having 
sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judgment  and  condemnation  ;  ana 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  benefit  received,  bcnng  far  greater  than  the  miseiy 
which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  to  suppose,  that  the  benefit  which  w* 
have  by  Christ,  as  the  antityj)e  of  Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  is  without  any 
grace  at  all,  being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserved  death 

Another  thing  observable  in  the  apostle's  scope  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle,  is,  he  endeavors  to  show  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  the  depen* 
dence  of  all  mankind  on  the  redemption  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  for  justifi- 
cation and  lue,  that  he  might  magnify  and  exalt  the  Redeemer ;  which  design 
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his  wbo!e  lieart  was  swallowed  up  in,  ant!  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  main  de* 
sign  of  the  whole  epistle.  Atul  this  is  what  he  had  been  upon  in  Ihe  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter ;  inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  tlie  utter  sinfulness 
and  ruin  of  all  men.  And  he  m  endently  still  on  the  same  thing  in  this  plac€, 
from  the  12th  verse  to  the  end  ;  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and  righteous- 
ness, which  he  had  dwelt  on  before,  and  not  another  totally  diverse*  No  wonder, 
when  the  apostle  is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteousness, 
and  life  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our  faU,  sin,  death  and  ruin 
by  Adam  |  and  to  ob:^erve  wherein  these  two  opixmite  heads  of  mankind  agree, 
and  wherein  they  difl'er,  in  the  manner  of  con^^eyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
communications  from  each. 

Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  used  to  be  understood  by  orthodox 
divines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easjy,  and  clear  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter,  and  all  theibrmer  part  of  the  epistle;  and  in  a  plain 
a^eemcnt  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  been  saying  ;  and 
afeo  in  connection  with  the  words  last  before  spoken,  as  introduced  by  the  two 
immediately  preceding  verses,  w*here  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  reconcili* 
atton,  ami  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  directly  to  observe,  bow> 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by  Adam*  Taking  this  discourse  of  the 
apostle  in  its  true  and  plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  the  connection  ;  but  if  it  be  understood  in  Dr. 
Tavlor's  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection  are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was 
truly  need  of  a  skill  in  criticism,  j^nd  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  former  divine,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  something  afar  oif 
which  other  men's  sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observe*!,  may  suffice  to  show  the  apostle's  general 
scope  in  this  place.  But  yet  there  seem  to  be  some  other  things,  which  he  has 
his  eye  to,  in  several  expressions;  some  particular  things  in  me  then  present 
state,  temper  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  he  also  had  oefore  spoken  of  or  had 
reference  to,  in  certain  places  of  the  foregoing  part  of  the  epistle*  As  partic- 
ularly, the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  extravagant  notion  of  their  law, 
delivered  by  Moses ;  as  if  it  were  the  prime,  grand,  and  indeetl  only  nile  of 
God's  proceeding  with  mankind  as  their  judge,  both  in  men's  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  from  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousnosSj  were  imputed | 
and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature,  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  all  mankind.  Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their 
particular  law,  beyond  the  true  design  of  it.  They  made  their  boast  of  the  latD  ; 
BB  if  their  being  ilistingiiished  from  all  other  nations  by  that  great  privilef^e,  tht 
gh?ing  of  the  law,  sumcienlly  made  them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children. 
This  notion  of  theirs  the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap*  ii.  13,  17,  18,  19,  and 
indeed  throusjh  that  whole  chapter*  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses  as  intended 
to  be  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and  as  such,  trusted  in  the  works 
of  the  law,  especially  circumcision  j  which  appears  by  the  3d  chapter.  But  as 
for  the  Gentiles,  they  looked  on  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  and  children  of  wrath ; 
because  born  of  uncircumcised  parents,  and  aliens  from  their  law,  and  who  them- 
selves did  not  know,  profess  and  submit  to  th^  law  of  Moses,  become  proselytes, 
and  receive  circumcision.  Wliat  they  esteemed  the  sum  of  their  wickedness  and 
condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not  turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews.*  This  notion 
of  theirs  the  aiX)stle  lias  a  plain  respect  to,  and  endeavors  to  convince  them  of 
^^    falseness  of,  in  chapter  iL  L2 — 16.     And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  again  to 
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the  same  thin^  here,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses  of  chapter  v.  Which 
may  lead  us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  those  verses ;  about  the 
sense  of  ^vhich  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the  meaning  of  which  being  deter- 
mined, it  will  settle  the  meaning  of  every  other  controverted  expression  Uirongh 
the  whole  discourse. 

Dr.  Taylor  misrepresents  the  apostle's  argument  in  these  verses.  (Whid 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  altogether  vain  and  impertinent.)  He 
supposes,  the  thing  which  the  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  death  or 
mortality  does  not  come  on  mankind  by  fersonal  sin ;  and  that  he  would  prore 
it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no  law  in  being  which 
threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  is  impGed^ 
even  that  death  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin  :  yet  tliis  is  not  the  nuun 
thing  the  apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is,  that  sin  and 
guilty  and  just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin,  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's 
sin ;  as  righteousness^  justification  y  and  a  title  to  eternal  lift  come  by  ChiisL 
Wliich  pomt  he  confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  smned,  these  things,  viz.,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin,  became  ttnivenol'i^ 
the  world,  lon^  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish  nation  had  any  being. 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  \sy  one  man,  who  wv 
the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an  observation  which  afforded  proper  in- 
struction for  the  Jews,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  a  holy  people,  becanse 
they  had  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  a  holy  father; 
while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  unholy  and  sinners,  because  thq 
were  not  Abraham's  children.  He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  thao 
this  patriarch,  even  to  Adam,  who  beine  equally  the  father  oi  Jews  and  Gentiks, 
both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  whom  guilt  and  pollution  were  de- 
rived alike  to  all  mankind.  And  this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which 
of  all  that  could  possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  din  ctly  to  coih 
vince  the  Jews;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had  come  equally  on  all  mankinl 
from  Adam's  time,  Jind  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it 
wilh  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  apparent  in  foci,  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the  proper  punishment  ofwi. 
This  they  were  taught  in  Moses'  history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threateniog 
of  punishment  for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
as  hns  boon  already  observed. 

And  the  apostle's  observation,  that  sin  was  in  the  world  long  before  the  lav 
was  given,  and  was  as  vniversal  in  the  world  from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had 
been  among  the  Heathen  since  the  law  of  Moses,  this  showed  plainly  that  the 
Jews  were  quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  their  particular  law,  and  that  the 
law  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousness  and  judgment  for 
all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more  ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature, 
which  began  as  early  as  the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  the 
first  father  of  mankmd,  and  in  him  with  the  whole  race :  the  positive  precept 
of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  being  given  for  the  trial  of^his  compliance 
with  this  law  of  nature  ;  of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and 
his  will.  And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because,  if  the  law  of 
Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  su- 
perior, prior,  divine  rule  established,  mankind  in  general  would  not  have  beer 
judged  and  condemned  as  sinners,  he/ore  that  was  given  (for  "  sin  is  not  impu- 
ted when  there  is  no  law"),  as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were,  because  duUh 
reigned  before  that  time,  even  from  the  times  of  Adam.  * 
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It  may  be  observed,  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  and  that  to  the  Galatians, 
eadeavors  to  conv  mce  llie  Jews  of  these  two  thin^,  in  op|K>sitioii  to  Qje  no- 
tioas  and  prejudices  tbey  hati  entertained  (concerning  thtir  lau\  L  That  it 
never  wa^  intended  to  he  the  cormanl,  or  method  by  which  they  should  ar;tual- 
Jy  be  juslifisd.  2,  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and  universal  rule  or  law,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world*  were  cotidemn* 
ed.  And  he  proves  both  by  simihtr  arguments.  He  prov es  that  the  )aw  of 
Moses  was  not  the  covmiiTit^  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  obtain  jav/i^ca- 
iioji,  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date^  beinEi^  expressly  esiabliished  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham  himself  wasjuslijied  by  iL  This  argument  the 
apostle  particularly  handles  in  the  3d  chapter  of  GalatianSj  especially  in  verses 
17j  18,  19.  And  this  argument  is  a!s  >  made  use  of  in  Liie  apostle's  reasonings 
in  the  4di  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  especially  vei^es  13,  14,  lo. 
He  proves  also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  cmidemn- 
ed.  And  this  he  proveiJ  also  the  same  way,  viz*,  by  showing  this  to  be  of  otdm" 
date  than  that  law,  and  that  it  was  established  with  JJdttm.  Now  these  things 
tendetl  to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law%  notajs  the  intended  method 
of  justification,  nor  a^^  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  condemnation,  but  some- 
thing superadded  to  both,  both  being  of  older  date,  superadded  to  the  Ifdte.r^  to  il* 
lustrate  and  confirm  it,  that  the  ofience  might  abo^und  ;  and  superadded  to  the 
ibrmer,  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster,  lo  prepare  men  for  tiie  benefits  of  it,  and  to  mag- 
Qiiy  divine  grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abounds 

The  chief  occasion  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  which  seems  to  attend  the 
scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  three  first  verses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there  are  lum  things  (al- 
thoudi  things  closely  connected)  which  the  apostle  has  in  his  eye  at  mct^  m 
which  he  aims  to  enlighten  tliem  he  writes  to ;  which  will  not  be  thought  at 
all  strange  by  them  that  have  been  conversant  with,  and  have  attended  to  this 
apostle's  writings.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had  been  upon  from 
the  beginning,  even  justf^caiion  through  ChrisPs  righleoumesjt  almie^  by  show- 
ing how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful,  miserable  slate,  and  how  we  derive  this 
sin  and  misery  from  Adam,  and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as 
a  second  Adam*  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and  corrupt 
notions  of  the  Jew*s,  about  their  nation  and  their  laWf  that  were  very  in'* 
consistent  with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here  endeavors  to  establish ^  at  onoev 
tb^e  two  things  in  opposition  to  those  Jewish  notions* 

L  That  it  is  pur  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to  Abraham,  which  de- 
termines our  native,  moral  state ;  and  that  therefore  the  being  natural  children 
of  Abraham,  wuU  not  make  us  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  we  are 
the  natural  seed  of  sinful  Adam;  nor  does  the  Gentilts'  beinij  not  descended 
from  Abraham,  denominate  them  ^inners^  any  more  than  the  Jews,  seeing  both 
alike  are  descended  from  Adam, 

2:  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law  and  rule  of 
judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and  denominate  them  ninners ;  but 
that  the  state  they  are  in  with  regard  lo  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal 
law,  determines  mankind  in  general  lo  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  condemned  as  such.  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
apostle's  purpose;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  Jews  were  convhxced, 
that  the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule  of  condemnation,  wa^  given  to  edit  was 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  the  vio^ 
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they  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe,  that  the  method  of  ]qs> 
tification  which  God  had  established,  also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind ;  and 
that  the  Messiah,  by  whom  we  have  this  justification,  is  appointed,  as  Adam 
was,  for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  apostle's  aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occaaoD 
of  those  words  in  the  13th  verse  :  ^'  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world; 
but  sin  is  not  imputeil  when  there  is  no  law." 

As  to  the  unport  of  that  expression,  "  Even  over  them  that  had  not  s'mned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  not  only  is  the  thing  signified  1^ 
it,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  not  true  ;  or  if  it  had  been  true,  w  ould  have  been 
impertinent,  as  has  been  shown ;  but  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  very  much 
strained  and  unnatural.  According  to  him,  by  ''  sinning  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,"  is  not  meant  any  similitude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  ot 
the  command  sinned  against,  nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin  ;  but 
only  the  similitude  of  a  circumstance  of  the  command^  viz.,  the  threatening  it  is 
attended  with.  A  far  fetched  thing,  to  be  called  a  similitude  of  sinning! 
Besides  this  expression  in  such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and 
awkward  repeating  over  again  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
had  observed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  even  after  he  had  left  it,  and  had  proceed- 
ed another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse,  or  chain  of  arguing.  As  thus,  in 
the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  his  argument  (as  ov 
author  understands  it),  by  which  he  would  prove,  death  did  not  come  hy  pcf- 
sonal  «;i,  viz.,  that  death  reigned  before  any  law,  threatening  de9,th  for  peison- 
al  sin,  was  in  being ;  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  was  against  no  /aic, 
threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  Having  laid  this  down,  the  apostle  leaves 
this  part  of  his  argument,  and  proceeds  another  step,  JSTevertheless  death  reigiud 
from  Adam  to  Moses  y  and  then  returns,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  agiun,  but  only  more  obscurely  than  before, 
m  these  words.  Even  over  them  tliat  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Mam^s  transgression y  i.  e.,  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threat- 
ening death  for  personal  sin.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle  bad 
said,  "  They  that  sinned  before  the  law,  did  not  sin  against  a  law  threatening 
death  for  personal  sin ;  for  there  was  no  such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at  that 
time  :  nevertheless  death  reigned  at  that  tune,  even  over  such  as  did  not «» 
against  a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."  Which  latter  clause  adds 
nothing  to  the  premises,  and  tends  nothing  to  illustrate  what  was  said  before, 
but  rather  to  obscure  and  darken  it.  The  particle  xai,  nwt,  when  prefixed  in 
this  manner  used  to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense 
or  argument ;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  something  more,  or 
express  the  same  thing  more  fully,  plainly,  or  forcibly.  But  to  unite  two 
clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  such  a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a 
flat  repetition,  with  no  superadded  sense  or  force,  but  rather  a  greater  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  very  absurd. 

1  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  that  explanation  of 
this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly  been  given,  viz.,  that  by  them  who  havt 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Muni's  transgression,  are  meant  infants;  who, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as  Adam  did,  by 
actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons ;  unless  it  be  that  this  interpretation 
is  too  oldy  and  too  common.  It  was  well  known  by  those  the  apostle  wrote  to,  that 
vast  numbers  had  died  in  infancy,  within  that  period  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  and  it  w^ould  be  strange  the  apostle  should 
not  have  the  case  of  such  infants  in  his  mind ;  even  supposing  his  scope  were 
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what  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove  that  death  did  not 
come  on  mankind  lor  their  persona!  sin.  How  directly  would  it  have  served  the 
liurpose  ot'provinjic  this,  to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  that  are 
subjec^  lo  death,  who,  all  know,  never  commilted  any  sin  in  their  own  per sojm  t 
How  much  more  plain  and  easy  tlje  proof  of  the  point  by  that,  than  to  go  rowad 
about,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  and  bring  in  a  tliinr  so  dark  and  uncertain  as 
this,  That  God  never  would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  {or  personal  sin  (though 
they  had  peisonal  sin),  witiiout  an  express,  revealed  constitution  ;  and  then  to 
observe  ttiat  there  was  7W  revealed  constitution  of  this  nature  from  Adam  to 
Moses ;  which  also  seems  a  thing  without  any  plain  evidence ;  and  then  to  in- 
ter that  it  must  needs  be  so,  that  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of  Adam*s  sin, 
though  noijor  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it  j  which  inference  also  is  very 
ilark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  apostle  m  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned  by  their  personal 
act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express  this  by  their  not  sinning  fijier  tht 
niaUituilc  ofjUlani's  iransgrtssiwu  We  read  of  tw^o  ivays  of  men's  being  like 
Adam,  or  in  which  a  similitude  to  him  b  ascribe*!  to  men ;  one  is  a  being  be- 
gotten or  born  in  his  image  or  lilcaiess,  Gen.  v*  3*  Another  is  a  transgressing 
God's  covenant  or  law,  like  hiin^  Hos,  vi.  7, "  They,  like  Adam  (so  in  the  Heb. 
and  Vul^.  Lat.),  have  transgressed  the  covenant,"  Infants  have  the  former 
similitutle,  but  not  the  latter.  And  it  w^as  verj^  natural,  when  the  apostle  would 
inter  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and  offence  of  Adam,  to  ob* 
serve  that  they  bad  not  renewed  the  act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  second  instance 
of  a  hke  sort*  And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and 
Christians  at  that  day,  that  Uie  apostle  might  have  no  phrase  more  aptly  to  ex* 
prees  this  meainng.  The  manner  in  w^hich  the  epithets,  personal  and  adW, 
are  used  and  applied  now  in  this  case,  is  probably  of  later  date  and  more  modern 
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And  then  this  supposition  of  the  apostle's  having  the  case  of  infants  b  view, 
in  this  expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose,  to  mention  death  reigning  be* 
fore  the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews  looked  on  all  nations,  besides 
themselves,  as  jn/mers^  by  virtue  of  iheir  law;  being  made  so  especially  l^ 
the  law  of  circtimcmonj  given  first  to  Abraham,  and  complete*!  by  Moses, 
making  the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  poiluiionj  utterly  disciualifying  for  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary^  This  law,  the  Jews  supposed,  made  the  very  in- 
fants of  the  Gentiles  sinners,  jioUuted  and  hateful  to  God ;  they  being  uncir-^ 
cumcjseti,  and  born  of  uncircumcised  j>arents.  But  the  apostle  proves  aj^ainst 
these  notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  become  smners 
by  nature,  and  sinners  from  infancy,  by  virtue  of  their  law^  m  this  manner^  but 
by  Adara^s  sin ;  inasmuch  as  infants  were  treated  as  sinners  long  be/on  the  law 
of  circumcision  w^as  given,  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual  sin. 

What  has  been  said,  may,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lead  us  to  that  which  is 
the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  apostle  in  these  three  verses;  which  I  will  en- 
deavor more  briefly  to  represent  in  the  folio  wing  paraphrase. 

''  The  things  which  I  have  largely         12.  Wherefore,  as  hi/  one  man  sin 
insisted  on,  viz.,  the  evil  that  is  in  the  entered  into  the  worlds  anddefdh  hy  sin  ; 
world,  the  general  wickeilne^,  guilt  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  mm,  for 
and  ruin  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  th(d  all  ham  sinned. 
goo<l,  even  justification  and  tile,  as  only 
by  Christ,  lead  nie  to  observe  the  likt^ 
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each  of  them  inlToduced.  For  it 
by  one  mati^  thai  the  general  corruption 
and  guilt  which  I  have  spoken  of,  came 
into  the  world j  and  condemnation  and 
death  by  sin  :  and  this  dreadful  punish- 
ment and  ryin  came  on  all  mankind 
by  the  p^eat  law  of  works ^  originally 
^tablished  with  mankind  in  their  first 
father,  and  by  his  one  offence,  or  breach 
of  that  law  ;  aU  thereby  becoming  sin- 
nfTS  m  God's  sight,  and  exposed  to  final 
destruction. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this  13,  F&r  unHI  the  taw^  sm] 
way  the  world  became  sinful  and  guilty;  the  world  ;  hiUsin  is  jwrf  impui^i  \ 
and  not  in  that  way  ^vhich  ihe  Jews  there  is  no  law. 
suppose^,  viz*,  that  their  law,  given  by 
Moses,  is  the  g^and^  univereal  rule  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  man- 
kind, and  that  it  is  by  being  Gentiles, 
uncircumcised,  and  aliens  from  that  law, 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  con- 
KTSTUTEii  sinners^  and  unclean.  For  be- 
fore the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  man- 
Icind  were  all  looked  upon  by  the  great 
Judge  as  sinners,  by  corrupt  ion  and 
guilt  derived  from  Adam's  violation  of 
the  original  law  of  works ;  which  shows 
that  the  original,  universaJ  rule  of  right- 
eousness is  not  the  law  of  Moses;  for 
if  so,  there  would  have  been  no  sin  im- 
puted before  that  was  given,  because 
sin  is  not  imputed  w^hen  there  is  no  law 

"  But  that  at  that  time  sin  was  tm-         14  J^everthdess^    d^aih 
puied,  and  men  were   by  their  Judge  from  Jdam  to  Moses,  emn  over  Ik 
reckont^  as  sinners,  through  guilt  and  ihat  had  not  wmed  ajler  tU  nrmltii 
corruption   derived    from   Adam,    ^nd  of  Jdajn's  iransgression. 
condemned  for  sin  to  dealh^  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plain 
proof;  in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  all 
mankind,  during  thatw^hole  time  which 
preceded  the  law  of  Moses,  were  sub* 
jected  to  that  temporal  death,  which  is 
the  visible  introduction  and  image  of 
that   utter  destruction  which  sin  de- 
sen^es^  not  excepting  even  infants^  who 
could  be  gitineis  no  other  way  than  by 
virtue  of  Adam^s  transgression,  having 
never  in  their  own  persons  actually  sin- 
ned as  Adam  did ;;  nor  could  at  that 
time  be  made  polluted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  being  uncircumcised,  or  bom 
of  uncircumcised  parents." 


Now,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observe^  that  though  there 
are  two  or  three  expressions  In  this  paragraph,  Rom*  v*  12,  Ilc,  the  design  of 
which  is  attentlud  with  soiue  difficulty  and  obscurity,  as  particylarly  in  the  13th 
and  14th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sen^e  of  the  discourse  m  general  is  not  ob- 
scure, but  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest ;  and  so  is  the  particular 
doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it*  The  apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  and  pains 
to  make  it  plain,  and  precisely  to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the 
discourse  is  so  framed,  tiiat  one  part  of  it  does  greatly  clear  and  fix  the  meaning 
of  other  parts ;  antl  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  clear  connection  it  stands  in 
with  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  and  by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding 
part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  hut  most  plainly,  ex- 
plicitly, snd  at'undantly  taught.  This  doctrine  is  asserted,  expressly  or  impli* 
citly,  in  almost  every  verscj  and  in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully 
implied  in  that  first  expression  in  the  12th  verse,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world."  The  passage  implies,  that  ^n  became  universai  in  the  world  ;  as 
the  apostle  had  before  largely  shown  it  was  ;  and  not  merely  (which  would  be 
a  trilling,  insignificant  observation)  that  one  man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned 
first,  before  o*her  men  sinned  ;  or^  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  be- 
^an  to  sin  jut:l  together  at  the  same  moment*  The  latter  part  of  the  verse^"  And 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or,  if  you  will  unto 
which)  all  have  sinned,"  shows,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  in 
Adam's  first  sin,  ail  sinned  j  not  only  iVi  some  sort^  but  all  sinned  so  as  to  be 
exposed  tc  that  death,  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wages  of  rin. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  ver^.  It  is  there 
obsen^ed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrme,  that  "  Death  reigned  over  them  which  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adara^s  transgression  ;"  i.  c,  by  their  personal 
act ;  and  therefore  could  be  exposed  to  deaths  only  by  deriving  guilt  and  poUu- 
tioji  from  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  taught  again  in  those 
wordsj  "  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come,"  The  resemblance  lies 
very  much  in  this  circumstance,  viz.,  our  deriving  sin^  guiltj  and  punishment  by 
Adam's  sin»  as  we  do  righteousness,  just ificat ion,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ's 
obetlience  ;  for  so  the  apo«^tle  explains  himself.  The  same  doctrine  is  expressly 
taught  again,  verse  15,  *'  Through  the  oflence  of  one,  many  be  dead*"  And 
agavn  twice  in  the  16th  verse,  '*  It  was  by  one  that  sinned  i"  i.  e.,  it  was  by 
Adam,  that  guilt  and  punishment  (before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind ;  and  in 
these  words,  "  Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,"  It  is  again  plainly 
ind  fully  laid  down  in  the  17th  verse,  **  By  one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  l^ 
qne."  So  again  in  the  18th  verse,  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
ipon  all  men  to  condemnatiofi."  Again  ver}^  plainly  in  the  19th  verse^  "  By 
out  man^s  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners." 

And  here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  hx  the  meaning  of  all  important 
terms,  that  the  apostle  mak^  use  of:  as,  the  diundant  use  of  them  in  all  parts 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  make 
op  a  very  great  part  of  tlie  New  T^tameiit ;  and  his  rep«?ated  use  of  them  in 
this  epistle  in  particular,  especially  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  which 
leads  to  and  introduces  this  discourse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chap- 
ter ;  and  also  the  light,  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning :  as,  with  respect  to  the  words  justif  cation^ 
righieoumess  and  condamiatim;  and  above  all,  in  regard  of  the  word  sin, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  c^ontroversy 
we  are  upon     Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  eveiy where  else  through 
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the  same  thin^  here,  m  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses  of  chapter  v.  VniA 
may  lead  us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  those  verses ;  about  the 
sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the  meaning  of  which  being  deter- 
mined, it  will  settle  the  mean'mg  of  every  other  controverted  expression  ihrough 
the  whole  discourse. 

Dr.  Taylor  misrepresents  the  apostle's  argument  in  these  verses.  (Which 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  altogether  vain  and  impertinent)  He 
supposes,  the  thing  which  the  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  death  or 
mortality  does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin ;  and  that  he  \%'ould  prore 
it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no  law  in  beine  which 
threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  is  implied, 
even  that  death  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin :  yet  this  is  not  the  main 
thing  the  aposlle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is,  that  sin  and 
guilty  and  just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin,  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's 
sin ;  as  riehteousnessy  justification y  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ 
Which  pomt  he  confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  smned,  these  things,  viz.,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin,  became  wiiversat'in 
the  w^orld,  lon^  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish  nation  had  any  beiiig. 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man^  Mho  was 
the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an  obsenation  which  afforded  proper  in- 
struction for  the  Jews,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  a  holy  people,  because 
they  had  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  a  holy  father; 
while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  unholy  and  sinners,  because  thej 
were  not  Abraham's  children.  He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than 
this  patriarch,  even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and  Gentikc, 
both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  whom  guilt  and  pollution  vrere  de- 
rived alike  to  all  mankind.  And  this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which 
of  all  tliat  could  possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  dirtctly  to  con- 
vince the  Jews ;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had  come  equally  on  all  mankind 
from  Adam's  time,  and  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it 
wilh  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  was  apparent  in  fact,  a  thing  they  all  knev. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the  proper  punishnnent  of«Ji. 
This  they  were  taught  in  Moses'  history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening 
of  punishment  for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
as  has  been  already  observed. 

And  the  apostle's  obsen^ation,  that  sin  was  in  the  world  long  before  the  lav 
was  given,  and  was  asvniversal  in  the  world  from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had 
been  among  the  Heathen  since  the  law  of  Moses,  this  showed  plainly  that  the 
Jews  were  quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  oi  their  particular  law,  and  that  the 
law^  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousness  and  judgment  for 
all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more  ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature, 
which  began  as  early  as  the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  the 
first  father  of  mankmd,  and  in  him  with  the  whole  race :  the  positive  precept 
of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  being  given  for  the  trial  of  his  compliance 
with  this  law  of  nature  ;  of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and 
his  will.  And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because,  if  the  law  of 
Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  su- 
perior, prior,  divine  rule  established,  mankind  in  general  would  not  have  beer 
judged  and  condemned  as  sinners,  before  that  was  given  (for  "  sin  is  not  impu- 
ted when  there  is  no  law"),  as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were,  because  death 
reifrned  before  that  time,  even  from  the  times  of  Adam.  • 
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II  may  be  obsenred*  the  apostle  in  tliis  epistlcj  and  that  to  Ihe  Galattan^ 
enJeavoH)  to  cotivinct*  the  Jews  of  these  Iwo  thingSj  in  opjiosition  to  the  no- 
Uoim  and  prejudict^  they  bad  entertained  eoncerniiii^  (htir  law.  L  That  it 
never  was  intendt-d  to  be  the  mveiidntj  or  method  by  winch  they  should  actual- 
ly be  justiJiBd^  2,  That  it  wa^  not  the  highest  and  univunai  rule  or  law,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  wtirld,  were  cmirie/nn- 
ed.  And  he  proves  both  by  sbnilar  argumenb^  He  proves  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  not  the  covenarU^  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  lo  obtain  jr£A'^^/ca- 
tkm^  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  tlate,  being  expressly  established  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham  himstrlf  wBsjusljJied  by  it  This  argmnenl  the 
apostle  particularly  bandies  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Galatians,  especially  in  veises 
17j  IS,  19i  And  ihU  argument  is  als  j  made  use  of  in  tlie  apostle's  reasonings 
in  the  4th  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the  RomanSp  especially  verses  13 j  14,  15, 
He  proves  abo  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment^  by 
which  mankhul  in  general^  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  amdemn^ 
ed.  And  thLs  he  proves  also  the  same  way,  viz,,  by  showing  this  lo  be  of  older 
date  than  that  law,  and  that  it  was  established  with  >Mim.  Now"  these  things 
tended  to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intended  method 
of  juitilkationj  nor  as  the  original  and  universal  ruleof  condemnation,  but  some* 
thing  superadded  to  both,  both  being  of  older  date,  superadtfed  to  the  itdler^  to  il- 
lustrate and  confu-m  it,  that  the  offence  might  ah&und ;  and  superadded  to  the 
former  J  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  prepare  men  for  the  benefits  of  it,  and  to  mag- 
nify divine  grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abirund* 

The  chief  occasion  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  which  seems  to  attend  the 
scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  three  first  verses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  the  I3th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there  are  Iwo  things  (al- 
though things  closely  connected)  which  the  apostle  has  in  his  eye  at  once^  ia 
which  he  aims  to  enlighten  them  he  writes  to ;  which  wUl  not  be  thought  at 
all  strange  by  them  that  have  been  convensant  wilh^  and  have  attended  to  this 
apostle^s  wTitings.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  bail  been  upon  frona 
the  beginning,  G\i^njmiijcatwn  through  Chrid^s  riglUcoumesf  o/one,  by  show- 
ing how*  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful,  miserable  state,  and  how  we  derive  this 
sin  and  misery  from  Adam,  and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  m 
a  second  Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and  corrupt 
notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  nation  and  theu"  luw^  that  were  ver}'  m- 
consi^tent  with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here  endeavors  to  establishj  at  once, 
these  two  things  in  opposition  to  those  Jew^ish  notions. 

L  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to  Abraham,  which  de- 
termines our  native,  moral  state  j  and  that  theretbre  the  being  natural  children 
of  Abraham,  will  not  make  us  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  we  are 
the  natural  seed  of  sinful  Adam;  nor  docs  the  Gentiles'  being  not  descended 
from  Abraham,  denominate  them  sinners,  any  more  than  the  JewSj  seeing  both 
alike  are  descended  from  Adam, 

2,  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law  and  rule  of 
juilgment  for  mankindj  to  cond^nn  ihein,  and  denominate  them  dinners  ;  but 
that  the  state  they  are  in  with  regard  to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal 
law,  deierjnines  mankind  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  lia- 
ble to  bit  condemned  as  such-  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
apostle's  purpose  ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  Jews  were  convinced, 
that  the  lawj  which  was  the  prime  rule  of  condemnation,  was  given  to  aiif  was 
eomnion  to  all  mankind,  and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  the  vie- 
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tion  is,  that  he  came  into  the  vsorld  to  save  tinners^  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  thu 
Christ  hath  once  mffered^  the  fust  for  the  unjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  In  this  woi  mai' 
fested  the  love  of  God  towards  us  (towards  such  in  general  as  have  the  baie& 
of  God's  love  in  giving  Christ),  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  thi 
worlds  that  tec  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  that  he  sent  his  5bi 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  1  John  iv.  9, 10.  Many  other  texts  might  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  oidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are  redeemed  bf 
Christ,  are  saval  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what  Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose^ 
that  if  any  arc  not  sinners,  they  have  no  need  of  him  as  a  redeemer,  any  more 
than  a  well  man  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that  men,  in  order  to  beiif 
the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  must  first  be  in  a  state 
cfsiii,  is  implied  in  GaL  iii.  22,  ^*  But  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  undo 
sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  be- 
lieve."    To  the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  things  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sacrifim. 
It  is  abundantly  plain,  by  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  they  were  types 
of  Christ's  death,  and  were  for  sin,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  havinc^  the  benefit  of 
the  internal  inheritance  by  Christ,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  ike 
testator;  and  gives  that  reason  for  it,  that  uithout  shedding  of  blood  there  is  wo 
remission,  Heb.  ix.  15,  &c  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  beDcft 
of  his  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  under  the  notion  of  the  Uood 
of  a  testament,  calls  it,  Theblood  of  the  Jfew  Testament,  shf'dfor  the  remissum 
of  sins,  Matth.  xxvi.  28.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  manr 
have  the  eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  never  had  any  neei 
of  remission. 

II.  The  Scripture  represents  the  redemption  by  Christ  as  a  redemption  fitn 
deserved  destruction  ;  and  that,  not  merely  as  it  respects  some  particulars,  bdt 
as  the  fruit  of  God's  love  to  mankind.  John  iii.  16,  '<  God  so  loved  the  irorti, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  cverlastmg  life  :"  implying:,  that  otherwise  they  must  perisli. 
or  be  destroyed  :  but  what  necessity  of  this,  if  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  de^ 
stroyed  ?  Now,  that  the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destruction, is 
manifest,  because  it  is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of  the  children 
of  Israel  as  died  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents,  which  God,  in  his  wrath,  for 
their  rebellion,  sent  amongst  them.  And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlast- 
ing life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him,"  or,  is  left  remaining  on  him :  implying,  that  all  in  gene- 
ral arefiyund  under  the  uraih  of  God,  and  that  they  only  of  all  mankind,  who 
are  interested  in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed  and  eternal  life  bestowed ;  tie 
rest  are  left  with  the  icrnth  of  God  still  remmning  on  them.  The  same  is  clear- 
ly illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  v.  24,  "He  that  believeth,  hath  everlast- 
ing life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to 
hfe."  In  being  passed  from  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  before^  they  were  all 
in  a  state  of  death  ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a  sentence  of  con' 
demnation  ;  an<l  if  it  be  Sijust  condemnation,  it  is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

III.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Christ's  redemption,  with 
r'^gard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemptioD 
from  no  sin,  but  from  no  calamity,  and  so  from  no  er>il  of  any  kind.  For  as  to 
death,  which  v  fonts  are  redeemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected  to  it  as  a 
calamity',  but  purely  as  a  benefit.    It  came  by  no  threatening  or  curse  denounced 
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upon  or  through  Adam ;  the  covenant  with  him  being  utterly  abdvihed^  as 
to  all  its  force  and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author)  before  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  sentence  of  mortality.  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could  be 
appoint^  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  the  foot  of  another  cove- 
nant, the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  in  this  channel  they  come  only  as  favors^ 
not  as  evils.  Therefore  they  could  need  no  medicine  or  remeily,  for  they  had 
no  disease.  Even  death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  from,  is 
only  a  medicine ;  it  is  preventing  physic,  and  one  of  the  greati«t  of  benefits. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  persons  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physician  to  save 
them  from  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy  from  a  happy  remedy  !  If 
it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit,  yet  it  is  so  because  Christ  diangcs  it,  and 
turns  it  into  a  benefit,  by  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  here  ask,  what 
can  be  meant  by  turning  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  loas 
otherwise,  nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise  ?  Infants  could  not  be  brought 
under  death  as  a  calamity  ;  for  they  never  deserved  it.  And  it  would  be  only 
an  abuse  (be  it  far  from  us,  to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  in  any  being,  to 
make  the  offer  to  any  poor  sufferer,  of  a  redeemer  from  some  calamity,  %vhich 
he  had  brought  upon  them  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  death  or  mortality  was  not  at  first  brought  on  mankind 
as  a  blessing,  on  the  foot  of  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ ;  and  that 
Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  imder  death,  but  find  them  under  it. 
2  Cor.  V.  14,  "  We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.'* 
Luke  xix.  10,  ^^  The  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost."  The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any  state,  sup- 
poses the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  tnat  grace  and  deliverance  ;  and 
not  that  such  a  state  is  first  introduced  by  that  grace.  In  our  author's  scheme, 
there  never  could  be  any  sentence  of  death  or  condemnation  that  requires  a 
Saviour  from  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  tnie  mean- 
ing of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  good  which  is  requisite  to  abolish  and 
make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the  innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  it- 
self is  in  effect  the  deliverer,  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  deliverer  to  deliver 
from  that  sentence.  Dr.  Taylor  insists  upon  it,  that  *'  Nothing  comes  upon  us 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  sensCy  kind  or  degree,  inconsistent  with  the 
orifrinal  blessing  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  what 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  God's  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker's  hands."*  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is 
irertain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for  Christ  to  redeem  us  from  ;  unless 
thint^a  agrcvahlv  to  th**  divine  goodness,  love  and  blessing,  are  things  which  we 
need  redemption  from. 

IV.  It  will  follow  on  our  author's  principles,  not  only  with  respect  to  infants, 
but  even  adult  ))ersons,  that  redemption  is  needless,  and  Clu-ist  is  dead  in  vain. 
Not  only  is  there  no  need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect  freedom  from  person- 
al sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences.  For  God  has  made  other  sufficient  provi- 
sion for  that,  viz.,  a  s^ijficient  power  and  ability,  in  all  mankind,  to  do  all  their 
duty,  and  wholly  to  avoid  sin.  Yea,  this  author  insists  upon  it,  that  ^^  when  men 
have  not  sufficient  potoer  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty  to  do.  We  may 
.^ely  and  assuredly  conclude  (says  he),  that  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  sufficient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them ;  and  that  he 
requires  of  them  no  more  than  they  have  sufficient  powers  to  do."t    And  in 
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another  place,*  "  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  which  he  expecti" 
And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  to  R.  R.'s  supposing  "  that  our  propensities  to 
evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  he  effectually  and  constantly  resisted,  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will 
be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  everlasting  watchfulness."t  These  thinn 
fully  imply  that  men  have  in  their  own  natural  ability  suiEcient  means  to  avoid 
sin,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so,  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of 
it.  And  if  the  means  are  suffidenty  then  there  is  no  need  of  more  ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  of  Christ's  dying,  in  order  to  it  What  Dr.  Taylor  saja^ 
in  p.  72,  iS^.,  fully  implies  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  being 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  sin,  so  as  to  be  ez- 
■  posed  to  final  misery,  than  otherwise.  Hence  then,  without  Christ  and  his  re- 
demption, and  without  any  grace  at  all,  mere  jusiice  makes  svfficiefU  propuim 
for  our  being  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own  power. 

If  all  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  sufficient  power  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  in  any  degree,  then  they  have  sufficient  pow- 
er to  obtain  righteousness  by  the  law ;  and  then,  according  to  the  Aposde 
Paul,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Gal.  ii.  21,  *<  If  righteousness  come  Inr  the  law, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;"— di«  fOfiov,  without  the  article,  by  lawy  or  the  rule  of 
right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the  phrase.|  And  according  to  tlie  sense 
in  which  he  explains  this  very  place,  **  It  would  have  frustrate  or  ^eIlde^ 
ed  useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  migk 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death."§  So  that  it  most  clearh 
follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  and  the  grace  of  God  is 
useless.  The  same  apostle  says,  ^*  If  there  had  been  a  law  which  couU  have 
given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law,"  Gal.  iiL  21 ;  i  e. 
(still  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  sense),  if  there  was  a  law  that  man,  in  Us 
present  state,  had  sufficient  power  perfectly  to  fulfill.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
the  reason  why  the  law  could  not  give  life,  to  be,  "  not  because  it  was  weak  in 
itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  present  state."||  But  he  says,  "  We  are  under  a  mild  dispeasation 
of  grace,  making  allowance  for  our  infirmities."1T  By  our  infirmities,  we  may 
upon  good  grounds  suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature  which  bf 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what  grace  is  there  in 
making  that  allowance  for  our  infirmities,  w^hich  justice  itself  (according  to  his 
doctrine)  most  absolutely  requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  propor- 
tions our  duty  to  our  ability  ? 

Again,  If  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ's  redemption  was  not  necessar}'  to 
preserve  men  from  beginning  to  sin,  and  getting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because 
they  have  sufficient  power  in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  neccssanr  to 
dehverracn,  after  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves  under  the'do- 
minion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.**  I  answer,  if  it  be  so,  that  men  need 
deliverance  from  those  habits  and  passions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for 
them,  yet  that  deliverance,  on  our  author's  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For  the  exercise  of  passions  which  aie  too  strong  for  us,  and  which 
we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary,  and  he  strongly  urges  that  a  necessary  eiil 
can  be  no  moral  evil.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  effect  of 
a  bad  practice,  while  the  man  remained  at  liberty,  and  had  powder  to  have 
avoided  it.     But  then,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin ;  ani 
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not  so,  the  nece^ary  fffect ;  for  he  says  cxpre^^ly,  "  77te  cqu&e  of  every  effect 
18  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  procluceth,  or  which  proceedeth  from  it/'* 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cawie^  the  man  needed  no  Saviour  from  tkat^  hav- 
ing had  stifficiEnt  powa'  m  hiraself  to  have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our 
autlior's  SLihemej  that  none  of  mankindj  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neither 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither  Heathens  nor 
Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any  need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  «//,  tlie  truth  is,  Christ  is  dead  in  tmin. 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  raankind  in  all  ages  have  suflScient  abilltj' 
to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their  own  pow  er  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
from  sin,  yet  God  foresaw  that  they  would  ii'n,  and  that  qfkr  they  had  sinned, 
they  would  need  Christ*s  death ;  1  answer,  it  is  plain  by  what  the  apostle  says 
in  those  places  which  were  just  now  mentioned,  GaL  ii,  21,  and  iii,  21,  that  God 
would  have  esteemed  it  needles  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  men,  unless  there 
had  been  a  prior  impossibhty  of  their  having  righteousness  by  law ;  and  that, 
if  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given  life,  this  other  w^ay  by  the  death 
of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided.  And  tliis  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
our  author's  own  sense  of  things,  by  his  words  which  have  been  cited,  wherein 
he  saySj  *'  It  would  Irnvt  frustrated  or  tendered  useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ 
died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  mighi  have  been  effected  by  law*  itself,  wlthoui 
his  death/' 

V*  It  will  follow^  on  Dr-  Taylor's  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  needless  for  the  saving  from  sin,  or  its  consequences,  but  also  that  it  does 
no  good  that  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any  diminuiion  of  sin  m  the  world. 
For  as  to  any  infusion  of  virtue  or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power 
through  Christ  or  his  rememption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author's 
notions.  With  hiin,  inwrought  virtue,  if  there  were  finy  such  thing,  would  be 
no  virtue  j  not  being  the  effect  of  our  own  will,  choice  and  design,  but  only 
of  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  power.f  And  therefore,  all  tliat  Christ  does  to 
increase  virtue,  is  only  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantages,  means  and 
motives,  as  he  often  explains  the  malter.J  But  nn  is  not  at  all  diminished.  For 
he  says.  Our  duty  mast  be  vieasured  %  our  talents  ;  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents 
has  less  dutj-j  and  therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to  commit  sin,  than  he 
thai  has  greater  talentSj  because  he  that  has  greater  talents,  has  more  duty  re- 
paired, in  exact  proportion*^  If  so,  he  that  has  but  one  talent,  has  as  much 
mvimtage  to  perform  that  one  degree  of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he 
tJiat  h^s JivG  talents,  to  perform  hhjive  degrees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  exposed 
to  tail  of  it.  And  that  man's  guilty  who  sLns  against  greater  advantages,  means 
and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  his  talents-tj  And  therefore  it  will  fol- 
low, on  Dr,  Taylor's  principles,  that  men  stand  no  better  cMnce^  have  no  more 
eligible  or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment,  or  of  con- 
tracting but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty,  with  the  great  advanta- 
ges and  talents  implied  in  Christ's  redemption,  than  w^ithout  them ;  when  all 
things  are  computed,  and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  degrees 
aJid  aggravations  of  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty  required,  &c*  So  that  men 
have  no  reilemption  from  sin,  and  no  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are 
valuable  or  worth  any  thing  at  all  And  thus  the  great  redemption  bv 
Chrbt  in  every  respect  comes  to  nothing,  wuth  regard  both  to  infants  and  adult 
persons, 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what  the  Scripture  teachea  of  the 
Application  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  veiy  clearly  manifest  fron 
what  the  Scripture  says  of  that  change  of  state  which  it  represents  as  neceasaij 
to  an  actual  interest  m  the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer^ 
kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one,  that  he 
be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.  John  iii.  3,  "  Verily,  venly,  I  say  unto  thee,  a- 
cept  a  man  y£rfri{hj  aioo^^ey,  be  begotten  again,  or  bom  again,  he  cannot  seethe 
kingdom  of  God."  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  am 
change  from  a  state  of  no/t/ro/propenmy  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that  the  new  birtk 
here  spoken  of  means  a  man's  bein^  brought  to  a  divine  lifeyin  a  righi  use  ad 
application  of  the  natural  powers,  tn  a  life  of  true  holiness;^  and  that  it  is  the 
attainment  oi  those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  gives  us  the  real  cham^ 
ter  of  true  ChristianSy  and  the  children  of  God  /f  and  that  it  is  putting  on  (k 
new  nature  of  right  action.X 

But  in  order  to  procee<I  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner,  in  our  understanii- 
ing  what  is  meant  m  Scripture  by  being  horn  again,  and  so  in  the  inferences  we 
draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  it,  let  us  compare  Scripture  iffitk 
Scripture,  and  consider  what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  other  places, 
where  respect  is  evidently  had  to  the  same  change. 

And  here  I  would  observe  the  following  things  : 

I.  If  we  compare  one  Scripture  with  another,  it  will  be  sufficiently  manifest, 
that  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotten,  or  born  again,  the  same  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind  is  sifi^nified  with  that  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  eflfected 
in  true  repentance  and  conversion.  I  put  repentance  and  conversion  together, 
because  the  Scripture  puts  them  together,  Acts  iii.  19,  and  because  they  plainhr 
signify  much  tlie  same  thing.  The  word  ftejavoia  (repentance)  signifies  a 
diange  of  the  mind  ;  as  the  word  conversion  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sin 
to  God.  And  that  tills  is  the  same  cliange  with  that  which  is  ctUled  regencra- 
/iwi  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  signifies  the  change,  as  the  mind 
is  passive  in  it),  the  following  things  do  show. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversions^ 
attained  that  character  of  true  Christians,  which  is  necessary  to  the  eternal 
privileges  of  such  :  Acts  iii.  19,  "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  And  so  it  is  with  regeneration ;  as  is  evident  froDB 
what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  change  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is  that 
in  which  saving ya?7A  is  attained.  Mark  i.  15,  "The  kingdom  of  God  isal 
hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  And  so  it  is  with  a  being  boni 
again,  or  bom  of  God,  as  appears  by  John  i.  12, 13  :  "  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  ht' 
l^eve  on  his  name,  which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  &c.,  but  ofGodJ*^ 

•  Page  144.  t  Pages  246, 24a  t  Page  251. 
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t  Just  as  Christ  says  concerning  conversions  Matth,  xFiii.  3,  "  Verily,  verily, 
fsay  unto  jou,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
Id!  enter  iato  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  so  does  he  say  concerning  being  bom 
Igain,  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicodemus, 

By  the  change  men  pass  under  in  conversion,  they  become  as  liUie  children ^ 
rhich  appears  tn  the  |>lace  last  cited  ;  and  so  they  do  by  regeneration,  1  PeU  i, 
K  the  eiij,  and  chap,  li.  at  the  beginning.  Being  bom  again — Wherefore^  as 
iew-horn  babes,  didre^  &c*  It  m  no  objection  that  the  disciples,  whom  God  spake 
b  in  Matth*  x^iii,  3,  were  converted  already:  this  makes  it  not  less  proper  for 
plirist  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  them,  leaving  it  with  them  tc 
ty  themselves,  and  to  make  sure  their  converaion ;  in  like  manner  as  he  declared 
p  them  the  necessity  nf  repeni<mc£^  in  Luke  xiii,  3,  6,  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
llall  all  likewise  perish," 

\  The  change  that  men  pass  under  at  their  repmiance^  is  CKpressed  and  exhilv 
tied  by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  h/rpitsm  of  repentance,  from  time  to  time, 
datth.  iii*  11,  Luke  iii.  3,  Acts  xiii.  24,  and  xix,  4,  And  so  b  regenerationj 
i-  being  born  again,  expressed  by  ba{)tism  ;  as  is  evident  by  such  representa- 
bns  of  regeneration  as  those^  John  iii.  5,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water, 
Pid  of  the  Spirit/' — Titus  iii.  5,  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration.** 
|iany  other  things  midit  be  observed,  to  show  that  the  change  men  pass  under 
H  their  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  satne  with  that  which  they  are  the  sub^ 
fects  of  in  regeneration.  But  these  observations  may  be  sufficient 
[  IL  The  change  which  a  man  passes  under  when  born  again,  and  in  his 
kpentance  and  conversion^  is  the  same  that  the  Scripture  calls  the  circvmcvnon 
wihe  heart,     Tliis  may  easily  appear  by  considering, 

I     That  as  regeneration  is  that  in  which  are  attained  the  habits  of  true  ^'irtue    ^'^ 
fad  holiness,  as  has  been  shown,  ami  as  is  confesscil ;  so  is  circumciMon  ftf  heart. 
&eut.  XXX,  6,  '*  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thi/  hearty  and  the  heart 
V  Ihy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
fcysour 

I  Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the  character  of  true  Chris* 
IftQS  ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed  ;  and  so  is  circmndsion  of  heart;  for 
^y  this  men  become  Jews  tnwardl;^/^  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  Chriiitian  sense 
fend  that  is  the  same  as  being  true  Chrisiians),  as  of  old  prosdt/tes  were  made 
lews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom*  ii.  28^  29,  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew^  which 
I  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  circumcisiofiy  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh : 
lut  he  is  a  JeWy  which  is  one  inwanlly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty 
|i  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 
I  That  circumcidm  nfthe  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion,  or  turning  from  sin 
b  God,  is  evident  by  Jer,  iv*  1 — 4,  **  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  return  (or, 
IkiQvert  unto  me) — circumcise  yonrs^hes  to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins 
fcf  your  kearL^*  And  Deut,  x,  16,  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  for^kin  of  your 
and  be  no  more  stiff-necked.'* 
Circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  pass 
ler  in  their  repentance  ;  as  is  evident  by  Levit,  xxvi*  41,  **  If  their  uncircum* 
'  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity/' 
The  change  men  pass  under  in  re-generation,  repentance,  and  conversion,  k 
iified  by  baptism,  as  has  been  shown ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  the  heart 
fietl  by  the  same  thing.  None  will  deny  tliat  it  was  this  internal  circum- 
lion,  which  of  old  was  signified  by  external  circumcimon  j  nor  will  any  deny, 
p&w  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  baptism,  or  the  cleans- 
ng  of  the  heart,  ia  signiiied  by  external  waahbg  or  baptism.     But  spiritual  cir<j 
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cumcision  and  spiritual  baptism  are  the  same  thing ;  both  being  the  putting  ijff 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;  as  is  very  plain  by  Col.  ii.  11,  12, 13,  '*  In 
vrhom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in 
putting  off  the  body  ff  the  sins  of  the  fleshy  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buned 
with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circumcision  ofthehtmi^ 
which  is  wrought  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual 
resurrection  so  often  spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin^  and  Itcing^ 
unto  righteousness. 

This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that  last  cited  place,  Col.  ii.,  "  In  whom 
also  ve  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands — buried  wiA 
him  m  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  undrcom- 
cision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  loith  him  ;  having  forgiven  yoa 
all  trespasses." 

The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  5,  *'  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  ve 
are  buried  with  him  bv  baptism  into  death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  rotictf 
up  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  use  also  shovld  tealkin 
neumess  of  life,^^  &c.  Verse  11,  "Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  by  the  words  recited,  and  by  the  whde 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change,  in  which  persons  arc 
brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life,  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  describes 
the  thing  obtained  in  being  bom  again. 

That  a  spiritual  resurrection  to  a  new  divine  life,  should  be  called  a  being 
bom  again,  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  we  find  a  fesur- 
redion  is  called  a  being  bom',  or  brgotten.  So  those  words  in  the  2d  Fsalm, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  are  applied  to  Christ's  re9' 
urrection,  Acts  xiii.  33.  So  in  Col.  i.  18,  Christ  is  called  Xheflrst  bom  from  Ai 
dead  ;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5,  Thefi,rst  begotten  of  the  dead.  The  saints  in  their  con- 
version  or  spiritual  resurrection,  are  risen  vuth  Christ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom 
tvith  him.  1  Pet.  i,  3,  "  Which  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible."  Tbis 
inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with  ih<it  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  men  obtain  by 
being  bom  again,  according  to  Christ's  words  to  Nicodemus  ;  and  that  same  in- 
heritance of  them  that  are  sanctified,  spoken  of  as  what  is  obtained  in  true  con- 
version.  Acts  xxvi.  18,  "  To  turn  tlicm  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  through  faith  that  is  in 
me."  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words,  in  his  note  on  Rom.  i.  4,  speaking  of  that  place 
in  the  2d  Psalm,  jiLst  now  mentioned,  are  veiy  worthy  to  be  here  recited.  He 
observes  how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's  resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  and  then  has  this  remark,  "  Note,  Begettinpj  is  conferring  a  new  and 
happy  state  :  a  son  is  a  pei-son  put  into  it.  Agreeably  to  this,  good  men  are 
said  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,  which  is  represented  as  a  nahyYtrtaia,  a  being  begotten,  or  6am  again,  re- 
gcnerated.^^ 

So  tliat  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiritual  resurrection  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought  to  a  new  divine  life,  is  the  same 
with  that  being  bom  again,  which  Christ  says  is  necessary  for  every  one,  in  or- 
der to  his  seeing  the  kmgdom  of  God. 
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IV*  This  change,  which  tnen  are  the  subjects  of  when  they  are  horn  again j 
and  circumcisid  in  hearty  when  they  repent^  and  are  coni>ert€d,  and  spiritually 
raistdfrom  the  dead^  is  the  same  change  which  is  meant  when  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new^  or  giving  a  new  heart  and  spiril. 

It  is  needless  here  to  stand  to  observej  how  evidently  this  is  spoken  of  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which  are  attained  the  habits  of 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the  character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed 
of  regentraiion^  conversion^  &c,  and  how  apparent  it  is  from  thence,  that  the 
change  is  the  same.  For  it  is  as  it  were  self-evident :  it  is  apparent  by  the 
phrases  theraselv^,  that  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Thus 
repentance  {fuia^mu)  or  the  change  of  the  mind,  is  the  same  as  being  changed 
to  a  we u?  tnitid,  or  a  new  heart  and  spirit  Converswn  is  the  turning  of  the 
heart ;  which  b  the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  spirit.  To  be  bom  agahit  is  to  be  horn  anew  ; 
which  implies  a  becoming  n^w^  and  is  represented  as  becoming  new  born  bidtes  : 
but  none  supposes  it  is  tlie  bod^^  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but 
the  mind^  hearty  or  spirii.  And  so  a  spiritunl  resurredion  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as  to  the  mind^  hearty  or 
spirU*  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply  a  having  a  new  hearty  and  being  re- 
newed in  the  spirit^  according  to  their  plain  signiBeation. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ's  declaring  it  necessaiy, 
that  a  man  should  be  bom  again  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  ofGod,  or  enjoy 
the  priviSegesof  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  "  Art  thou  a 
master  of  Israel,  and  k  no  west  not  these  things  T'  1.  e»j  *^Art  thou  one  set  to  teach 
others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets^  and  knowest  not  a  doc- 
trine so  plainly  taught  in  your  Scripture,  that  such  a  change  as  I  speak  of,  is 
necessary  to  a  partaking  of  the  ble^lngs  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?" — But 
what  can  Christ  have  respect  to  in  this,  unless  such  propheci^  as  that  in  Ezek. 
xx3cvi.  25, 26  J  27  i  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  spealfing  of  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah*s  kingdom,  says,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean — jf  n€W  heart  also  will  1  give  yoU|  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  j)ut  within 
you — and  I  will  put  mj'  Spirit  within  you."  Here  God  speaks  of  having  a  new 
fUart  and  spirii^  by  being  imshed  imth  water^  and  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God^ 
as  the  qualification  of  God's  people,  that  shall  enjoy  the  pnvileges  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  How  much  is  this  Bke  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicode- 
mus,  of  being  &ani  a^ain  of  water^  mid  of  the  spirit  f  We  have  another  like 
prophecy  in  EzeL  xL  19, 

Add  to  these  things,  that  regen nation,  or  a  being  horn  again^  and  the  renew- 
ing (or  making  new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  ^s  the  same  thing.  Titus 
iii*  5,  '*  By  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

V,  It  is  abundantly  mamfestj  that  being  bom  again,  a  spiritually  rising 
from  the  dead  to  newness  oflife^  receiving  a  new  htart^  and  being  renewed  in  th€ 
spirit  of  the  mind,  these  are  the  same  thing  with  that  which  b  called  putting  off 
me  old  man  J  and  putting  on  the  new  man. 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations  are  plainly  of  the 
same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being  bom  aguin^  two  births  are  supposed ; 
z  first  and  a  second  ;  an  old  birihj  and  a  new  one  :  and  the  thing  born  is  call^ 
man.  So  what  is  bom  in  the  first  birth,  is  the  old  man  ;  and  what  is  brought 
forth  in  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which  is  born  in  the  first  birth 
(sa)^  Christ)  k  flesh  :  it  is  the  mtTmi  Tnan,  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earth! t/  Adam^  whom  the  apostle  calls  iht  first  man.  That  which  is  bom 
in  the  new  birth,  is  spiriti  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man :  wherein  we  pro- 
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ceed  from  Christ  the  secmid  man,  the  new  many  who  is  made  a  quickening  ^nrit, 
and  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,  and  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  In  tne  ner 
birth,  men  are  represented  as  becoming  new  born  babes  (as  was  observed  befoie), 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparent^  is  what  the  Scripture  says  of  the  spiritual  resurredufn 
of  the  Christian  convert,  equivalent  and  of  the  very  same  import  with  puttiiK 
off  the  old  many  and  putting  on  the  new  man?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  m 
spoken  of  as  dying,  and  bemg  buried  with  Christ ;  which  is  explained,  in  the 
6th  verse,  by  this,  that  '^  the  old  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  k 
destroyed/'  And  in  the  4th  verse,  converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as 
risin^^  to  neicness  of  life.  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough?  Ihe  aposde 
does  m  effect  tell  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  that  spiritual  death  and  resurrectioD 
which  is  in  conversion,  he  means  the  same  thing  as  crucifying  and  burying  tie 
old  man,  and  rising  a  new  7nan. 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcisiony  and  spiritual  baptim, 
and  the  spiritual  resurrection^  arc  all  the  same  with  ptUthigoff  the  old  man,  and 
ptdiing  (Wi  the  new  man.  This  appears  by  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  "  In  whom  also  ye 
are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  mtting  off  toe 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Cliritit,  bimed  with  mm  in 
baptism ;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
spiritual  circumcision,  baptism,  and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein 
man  put  off  the  body  of  the  sins  ofthefiesh  :  but  that  is  the  same  thing,  in  this 
apostle's  language,  as  putting  off  the  old  man,  as  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  6  :  "  Ow 
M  man  is  crucihed,  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed."  And  that  potthig 
off  the  old  man  is  the  same  with  putting  off  the  body  of  sins,  appears  further  Ij 
Ephes.  iv.  22y  23,  24— and  Col.  lii.  8,  9,  10. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  confesses,  that  a  being  bcm  again  is, "  that  wherein  are  ob- 
tained the  habits  of  virtue,  religion,  and  true  holiness ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the 
same  thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  putting  off'  the  old  ffua. 
and  putting  on  the  new  man  ?  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "  That  ye  put  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,^ ^ 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &.c.,is  the  veiy  same 
thing  with  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new.  It  is  apparent  in  itself:  the  spirit 
is  called  the  man,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle;  it  is  called  the  inward  man. 
and  the  hidden  man,  Rom.  vii.  22 — 2  Cor.  iv.  16—1  Pet.  iii.  4.  And  therefore 
putting  oir  the  old  man,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  removal  of  the  old  luari; 
and  the  putting  on  the  new  man,  is  the  receiving  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 
Yea,  putting  on  the  7iew  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  r^ 
ceiving  a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  in  spirit.  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "That 
ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man." 

From  these  things  it  appears,  how  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  Scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  the  old  mini, 
and  the  new  man,*  as  though  thereby  was  meant  nothing  persond  ;  but  that  by 
the  old  man  was  meant  the  heathen  state,  and  by  the  new  man  the  Christian 
dispensation,  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole  collective  body  of 
professors  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  when  all  the  color 
he  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apostle  once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man, 
Eph  ii.  15.     It  is  very  true,  in  the  Scriptures  oflen,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
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and  NeWj  collective  bodies,  nations,  peoples,  cities,  are  figiiratively  represented 
Ijy  persons ;  particularly  the  church  of  Christ  is  represented  m  one  holy  pei^on, 
mnd  has  the  same  ap]TellaUves  as  a  particular  saint  or  believer;  and  so  is  called 
fi  child  and  a  mn  o/  God^  Exod,  i\\  22 — Gal,  iv,  1,2;  and  a  servunt  of  God^ 
Jsa,  xli.  8 J  9,  and  xUt.  1.  The  dmtghter  of  God^  and  spouse  of  Christy  Psalm 
atlv,  10,  13,  14 — Rev-  x\x.  7.  Nevertheless,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue 
from  hence,  that  such  appellations,  as  a  sf^r^fmi  o/*  Go/i,  a  child  of  God^  i£c., 
"are  always  or  commonly  to  he  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
^neml,  or  great  collective  bodies;  and  not  to  be  understood  in  a  pcrsonaJ 
sense  1  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  urge,  that 
by  the  old  and  the  7iew  man^  as  the  phrases  are  mostly  used  in  Scripture,  is  to 
Tjc  understood  nothing  but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians, 
pr  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  as  to  their  otdw&rd  profession^  and  the 
dispensation  they  are  under*  It  might  have  been  propefj  in  this  case,  to  have 
considered  the  unreasonableness  of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on 
otherSj  and  finds  so  much  fault  with  in  thera  :*  "  That  they  content  theniselvcs 
Witha^ef£?  scrap,'?  of  Script  ure^  which,  though  wrong  understood j  they  make  the 
|test  of  truth,  and  the  ground  of  their  principles,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
Ufwr  of  revelation.*^ 

**  Vi,  I  observe  once  more,  it  is  v^  apparent,  that  a  being  horn  again^  and 
^fmrkuali^  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new  existence  and  life,  having  ^  new 
%&irt  created  in  ttv,  being  renewed  in  tlie  spirit  (.rf  our  mind^  and  being  the  sub- 
|ect<!  of  that  change  by  whicli  we  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man^ 
b  the  same  thing  with  that  which,  in  Scripture,  is  called  a  being  created  anew, 
hr  made  new  rrealurcs. 

Here^  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  of  this,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
t  would  only  observe^  that  the  representations  are  exactly  equivalent.  These 
^veral  phrases  naturally  and  most  plainly  signify  the  same  eftect*  In  the  firet 
iirtkf  or  generation,  we  are  createdy  or  brought  into  existence  ;  it  is  then  the 
tatdfc  man  first  receives  being :  the  soul  is  then  formed,  and  then  our  bodies 
krefmrftdlt/and  wonderfully  made,  being  curiomly  wrought  by  our  Creator:  so 
that  a  new  born  child  is  a  ti^iw  crealure-  So,  when  a  man  is  bom  again,  be  is 
p-ealed  again  ;  in  that  iietJD  birth^  there  b  a  new  cretdion  ;  and  therein  he  be^ 
i^mes  as  a  new  born  babe,  or  a  new  creature.  So  in  a  resurredion^  there  is  a 
mw  creaiimu  When  a  man  is  dead,  that  which  was  created  or  made  in  the 
first  birth  or  creation  is  destroyed  :  when  that  A^hich  was  dead  is  raised  to  life, 
fce  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  or  Author  of  life,  is  exerted  the  second  time, 
knd  the  subject  restored  to  new  existence,  and  new  Hfe,  as  by  a  new  creation. 
So  giving  a  new  heart  is  called  creating  a  dean  heart,  Psal.  li-  10,  where  the 
Word  translated  create,  is  the  same  tliat  is  used  in  the  first  verse  in  Genesis. 
And  when  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  new  creature^  the  creature  that  is  called 
few  is  man  ;  not  angel,  or  beast,  or  any  other  sort  of  creature  ;  and  therefore 
mt  phrase,  new?  nmn^  is  evidently  equivalent  with  new  creaiure  ;  and  a  putting 
Jff  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man^  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought 
p  pass  by  a  work  of  creation*  Col  iii,  9,  10,  "^  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man, 
ind  have  put  on  the  new  man^  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  ima^ 
if  him  that  created  him,"  So  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "  That  ye  put  off  the  old 
&an,  which  is  corrupt,  &tu,  and  be  reneweil  in  the  spirit  of  your  raindj  and  that 

ie  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  tme 
olin^s."    These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  that  in  2  Cat.  v.  17, "  If 
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any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  be- 
hold, all  things  are  become  new." 

On  the  whole,  the  following  reflections  may  be  made : 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect  to  every  man, 
bom  of  the  race  of  Adam,  by  ordinary  generation,  that  unless  he  be  bom  agak, 
le  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Heathen,  but  of 
dicm  tliat  are  born  of  the  profeying  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Jews,  and  every  man  bom  of  t/ie  JUsh,  This  is  most  manifest  by  Christ's  dis- 
course in  John  iii.  3 — II.  So  it  is  plain  by  2  Cor.  v.  17,  That  every  manvk 
is  in  Christy  is  a  new  creature, 

2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  proved  above,  that  it 
is  most  certain  with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  human  race,  that  he  can  never 
have  any  interest  in  Chnst,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  be  be  the  subject 
of  that  change  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart,  which  is  made  in  i^ 
pentance  ana  conversumy  circumcision  of  hearty  spiritual  baptism  ^  dying  to  m 
and  rising  to  a  new  and  holy  life  ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  hiMrt  taken  away 
and  a  new  heart  and  spirit  given,  and  puts  off  the  old  man,  and  puts  onthennc 
many  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  aU  tilings  made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from  what  the  Scriptoie 
most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them,  it  is  certain,  that  eviry  man  is  horn 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  pollution :  for  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing 
from  moral  iilth'mess.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16,  and  Jdui 
iii.  5.  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth ,  is  a  change  from  a 
state  of  wickedness.  Tit  iii.  3,  4,  5.  Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their 
regeneration.  1  Pet.  i.  22, 23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29,  and  iii.  1^  2.  And  it 
appears  that  every  man,  in  his  first  or  naturCd  state,  is  a  sinner  ;  for  otherviK 
he  would  then  need  no  repentance^  no  conversion^  no  turning  from  sin  to  God 
And  it  appears,  that  every  man  in  his  ori^al  state  has  a  heart  of  stone;  for 
thus  the  Scripture  calls  that  old  heart,  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  htoii 
and  new  spirtt  is  given.  Ezek.  xi.  19,  and  xxxvi.  26.  And  it  appears,  that 
man's  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  IvsU, 
and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  itself  in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  tk 
Scripture  characterizes  the  old  man,  which  is  put  off,  when  men  are  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  tlieir  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  Eph.  iv.  22, 23,  24 — Col.  E 
8,  9,  10.  In  a  word,  it  appears,  that  man's  nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a 
body  of  sin,  which  must  be  d4!stroyed,  must  die,  be  buried,  and  never  rise  man. 
For  thus  the  old  man  is  represented,  which  is  crucified,  when  men  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  spiritual  resurrection,  Rom.  vi.  4,  5,  6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body 
of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off  in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the  n«f 
man,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.    Eph.  iv.  21,  22,  23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ  s  redemption,  and  the  change  of 
state  and  nature  necessary  to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and 
abundant  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 
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PART   IV. 

OONTAINIKG   ANSWERS  TQ  OBJECTIONS. 


CHAPTER   1, 

Concerning  that  Objeetion,  That  to  suppose  inen^a  being  bora  m  eLn,  wilhout  IheLr 
choice,  or  any  previous  act  of  their  own,  b  to  suppoj^e  what  is  inconsiateni  with  the 
nature  of  ein* 

Some  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which 
have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in  defence  of  it,  have  been  already 
considered  in  the  handUng  of  those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now 
consider,  are  such  objections  as  1  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  take  any  special 
notice  of. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  Taylor  insists  more  upoiij  than  that  which  is 
taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting 
in  the  will's  self-HkkrminatiQn^  as  nece^ary  to  tlie  b^ing  of  moral  good  or 
evil.  He  often  urges,  that  if  ,we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and_ 
dep_ravffi_digpasitlQtis,  then  sin^  must  be  neural  to  us^  and  if  natural  then 
necessary  ;  and  if  nece®ary,  then  tio  sin,  nor  any  thing  we  are  blamable  for, 
orThat  can  in  any  respect  be  our  fault,  being  what  we  cannot  help :  and  he 
urges,  that  sin  mtist  proceed  frora  our  own  choke,  &c-* 

Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned  notion  of  Freedom 
of  Will,  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  virtue  and  an,  seems  to  be  a  grand  favorite  point  with  Pela^ansand  Armin* 
ians,  and  all  divines  of  such  characteis,  in  their  controversies  with  the  orthodox. 
There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their  schemes  of  religion  j  on  the 
determination  of  tins  one  leading  point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  all  contro- 
versies we  have  with  such  ch vines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  medless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  consider  that  matter  in  this  place  j  ha™g  already  largely 
discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grountls  of  this  notion,  and  the  arguments  used 
to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the 
reader.  It  is  very  necessary,  that  the  mwlem  prevailing  doctrine  concerning 
tJiis  |K>int,  should  be  well  understood,  and  tlierefore  thoroughly  considered  and 
examined  :  for  without  it  there  is  no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy 
Eboiit  Original  Sin,  and  innumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist^  about 
loany  of  tbe  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the  foremen-  h 
tioned  modern  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their  peculiar  notion  offreed&mJ! 
consisting  in  the  self -ddermining  power  of  the  wiii,  as  necessary  to  moral  a^mcyjl 
and  can  thoroughly  establish  it  in  opposition  to  tlie  arguments  l)ing  against  it, 
then  thej-  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  remain 
invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  they  have  T^ith  the  reformed  divines,  concern- 
ing Original  Sm,  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  election,  redemption,  conversion, 
the  elBcacious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spui^  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  per- 

*  Pageq  12S,  128, 128,  130,  iSfi,  197,  188, 190,  200,  245,  2iG,  253, 258, 63, 6i,  181,  5„  tod  other  pkcML 
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severance  of  the  saints,  and  other  p-nnciples  of  the  like  kind.  However, 
at  the  same  time  I  think  tliis  same  thing  will  be  as  strong  a  fortress  lor 
the  deists,  in  common  with  them,  as  the  great  doctrines,  subverted  by  fteir 
notion  o{ freedom,  are  so  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But 
I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  any  danger,  the  cause  of  Christianity,  or  the 
religion  of  the  retbnned  is  in,  from  any  possibility'  of  that  notion^s  being  ever 
established,  or  of  its  bein^  ever  evinced  Oiat  there  is  not  propfer,  perfect,  and 
manifold  demonstration  lymg  against  it.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here  ;  from  which  I  shall 
easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  ot 
consulting  what  I  have  already  written  :  and  as  to  others,  probably  they  will 
scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  reading  the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not, 
if  it  should  be  enlarged  by  a  full  consideration  of  that  controversy. 

I  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  gross  inconsistendts 
that  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  guilty  of,  m  his  handling  this  objection  agaiiist  the 
doctrine  or  Original  Sin. 

In  places  which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  ^'  Sin  must  proceed  from  oui 
own  choice :  and  that  if  it  does  not,  it  being  necessary  to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  ii 
cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to  blame  for :"  and  therefore  all  our  sin  mnst 
be  chargeable  on  our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin :  for  he  saj's,  "  The  cauft 
of  everj'  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  and  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  it."*  Now  here  are  implied  several  gross  contradictions.  He 
greatly  insists  that  nothing  can  be  sinful^  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what 
proceeds  from  our  choice.  Nevertheless  he  says,  "  Not  the  ^fficty  but  the  caaat 
alone  is  chargeable  with  hlame,^^  Therefore  the  choice,  which  is  the  cavst^  ii 
alone  blamable,  or  has  the  nature  of  sin ;  and  not  the  effect  of  that  choice 
Thus  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but  the  effect  of  choice ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  chdoc 
never  can  be  sinful,  but  only  the  caxiscy  which  alone  is  chargeable  with  all  the 
blame. 

Again,  the  choice  which  chooses  and  produces  sin,  or  from  which  sin  pro- 
ceeds, is  itself  sinful.  Not  only  is  this  implied  in  his  sa)ing,  "  the  cause  alone 
is  chargeable  with  all  the  blame ^^  but  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  choice  as 
faulty ^\  and  calls  that  choice  tmcked,  from  which  depravity  and  corniption  ;>fO- 
ceeds.X  Now  if  the  choice  itself  be  siii,  and  there  be  no  sm  but  what  proceeds 
from  a  sinful  choice,  then  the  sinful  choice  must  proceed  from  another  antece- 
dent choice ;  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  foregoing  act  of  will,  determining  itself  to 
that  sinful  choice,  that  so  it  may  have  that  which  he  speaks  of  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  nature  of  sin,  namely,  thai  it  proceeds  from  oxtr  choice,  and  docs 
not  hapi)en  to  us  necessarily.  But  if  the  sinful  choice  itself  proceeds  from  a 
foregoing  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  choice  must  be  sinful ;  it  being  the 
cause  of  sin,  and  so  alone  chargeable  with  the  blame.  Yet  if  that  foregoing:  choice 
be  sinful,  then  neither  must  that  happen  to  us  necessarily,  but  must  likewise 
proceed  from  choice,  another  act  of  choice  preceding  that :  for  we  must  remon- 
ber,  that  "  nothing  is  sinful  but  what  proceeds  from  our  choice, ^^  And  then,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  this  prior  choice,  last  mentioned,  must  also  be  sinful, 
being  chargeable  with  all  the  blame  of  that  consequent  evil  choice,  which  was 
its  enect.  And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we  come  to  the  very  first  volition,  the 
prime  or  original  act  of  choice  in  the  whole  chain.  And  this,  to  be  sure,  must 
oe  a  siiful  choice,  becaase  this  is  the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all  the  train 
of  e>ils  which  follow ;  and  according  to  our  author,  must  therefore  be  "  alone 

•  Page  128.  t  Page  190.  t  Pf«e  200.    See  also  fMge  216. 
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chargeable  witli  all  die  Unne.'^  And  yet  so  it  is,  according  to  hinij  this  "  can- 
not be  sitiiul,'*  bee  a  use  it  does  not  *'  proceed  from  our  own  choice/*  or  any  fore- 
going act  of  our  will ;  it  beings  by  the  supposition,  the  veryjjrsl  act  of  wilJ  in 
the  case.  And  tlicrefore  it  must  be  jiecessary^  as  to  us,  having  no  cilice  of 
ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it» 

In  page  23:2,  be  says,  "  Adam's  sin  was  from  his  own  duohedimt  inU  ;  and 
so  musi  e^ery  man^s  sin,  and  all  Uie  sin  in  the  world  be,  as  well  as  his."  By 
this  J  it  seems,  he  must  have  a  **  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins  ;  for  the  cause 
must  Ije  lie  fore  the  eflect :  and  yet  that  disohedient  will  itself  is  sinfid  /  other- 
wbie  it  could  not  be  called  disohedienL  But  the  question  is.  How  do  men  come 
by  the  dhd^edierd  wii(,  this  cause  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world  1  It  must  not  come 
nectamri/^j  wittiout  men's  choice  ;  for  if  so,  it  is  no^  si n^  nor  is  there  any  diio- 
bediefire  in  it.  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from  a  disobedi- 
ent will ;  and  so  on  ^  in  injinitum.  Otherwise  it  must  be  supposed j  that  there  is 
some  sin  in  the  worlds  which  does  not  come  from  a  disobedient  wiil  /  contrary 
to  our  autlior's  dogmatical  assertions. 

In  page  166,  b\^  he  says^  "  Jidam  could  not  sin  mihoid  a  sinful  indinaHon.*' 
Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinftdy  which  is  the  principle  from  whence 
sinful  acts  proceed  |  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  diRobedieni  mil  from  whence 
all  sin  comt^ ;  and  he  allo\*^,*  that  "  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  laleni  pnricipt$i 
of  sin  ;'*  meaning  plainly,  that  it  forbids,  and  thrmhm  punishment  for,  thoet 
latent  principles*  Now  these  latent  principles  of  sin^  these  sinful  incUnations, 
without  which,  according  to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinful  act,  cannot  all 
proceed  from  a  sinjul  eJmce  ;  because  that  w^ould  imply  great  contradiction. 
For,  by  the  supposition^  they  are  tlie  principl^^  from  whence  a  sinful  choice 
csmnes,  and  whence  all  sinJnl  acts  of  will  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful 
act  ^-ithout  tliem.  So  that  the  first  latent  principle  and  inclinations,  from 
whence  all  sinful  acts  proceed,  are  stitful  /  and  yet  they  are  nfd  sin/uly  because 
tljey  do  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  ch&icty  without  which^  accordmg  to  him, 
"  nothing  can  be  sinful." 

Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  that  proposition  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  wherein 
they  assert,  that  Man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt ,  &c.,t  thinks  himself  well  war» 
ranted  by  the  supposed  great  evidence  of  these  his  contradictory  notions,  to  say^ 
**  Therefore  sin  is  not  natural  to  us  j  and  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  tms 
proposition  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  mJalseJ^  But  it  may  be  worthy  to  be 
considered,  whether  it  would  not  have  greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed 
himself  with  so  much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  tbundation  of  these  liis 
notions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembly*s  proposition  with  falsehood^ 
to  have  taken  care  that  his  own  propositions,  which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to 
them,  should  be  a  little  more  consist €7}t ;  tJiat  he  might  not  have  contradicted 
himself,  while  contradicting  them ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  his 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with  equal  assurance, 
that  "  They  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  Dr,  Taylor*s  doctrine  is  false" 


•  CoRMaU  ai  Ram.  c!kLB|i.  inn.,  m  Notei  im  the  EpisU^. 
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Coneerniog  that  objection  fi^inat  the  doctrine  of  native  corniption.  That  to  mppm 
men  rect^ivc  their  firBt  exi&ienci?  in  lio,  it  to  mnke  him  who  le  the  author  otrnm 
being  J  the  aulljor  of  their  ilepravity. 

Omb  ar^ment  against  men^s  being  supposed  to  be  born  with  stnfttl  dep!9f* 

ity,  which  Dr,  Taylor  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  *'  That  this  does  in  effect  dm^ 
him,  who  is  the  uuth&r  ofmir  nature  ^  who  formed  us  in  the  uvmb^  with  be^ 
the  axiiJiw  of  a  sinful  corruption  o/ntdure  ;  and  that  it  is  higiili/  injuriomfo 
the  God  of  our  nature,  wftose  h^nds  huve/ormed  and  fashioned  i*#,  to  belkre 
our  nature  to  be  origincdly  corrupted ^  and  thai  in  the  worst  stftse  of  €OfT» 

Wiih  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  ptaccj  that  this  writtf,  ii 
his  handling  this  grand  objection,  supposes  sometbinp  to  beloftg  to  the  dodm 
objected  against,  as  maintained  by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposing^  which  dos 
not  belong  to  it,  aor  does  follow  from  it :  as  particularly,  he  supposes  the  doo* 
trine  of  Original  Sin  to  imply,  that  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some  poriim 
influence  /  '*  something,  by  some  means  or  other,  infused  inlo  the  human  oi- 
tiire  ;  some  quality  or  other,  not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  tmdt 
tincture^  or  inftdion^  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dispositioiB 
of  our  souls.f    That  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are  impianttd  in  the  fcetus  m  tbe 

^womb,"J  Whereas  truly  our  doclrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thim 
In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravh 
"Tof  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quabtji 
infaedf  implantedf  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man^  by  any  misitive  cskVBStt 

I  or  influence  whatsoever^  either  from  God,  or  the  creature;  or  of  supposing,  tlut 

I  man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of  €Vii  in  his  hearty  &uch  as  is  am 
thing  properly  positive.     I  think,  a  httle  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  will 

I  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial,  considerate  inquirer,  thatAhe  ahsi^n(y  rf 
positive  good  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  speciiiLdi^jlieiiyJueiJceto 
impari  and  maintain  those  good  principles,  leaving  the  common  natural  prtoci- 
ples  of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &c.  (which  were  in  man  in  ittnocence),  leaviiif 
these,  I  say  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  tliv  ine  prino* 
pies,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  d 

'  the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any  positive  influence  at  all :  and,  that  it  vm 
thus  indeed  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall, 
and  comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with  him* 

The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  when  God  made  man  at  first,  be  iai- 
planted  in  him  tvi^o  kinds  of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior  kind,  whicb 
may  be  called  natural^  being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature ;  such  m 
self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  notof 
of  mmt^  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honor,  and  pleasure^  were  ever* 
cased  :  these,  when  alone,  aud  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  Scriptures 
times  call  Jfc^A,  Besides  these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were 
ual^  holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love ;  wherdn 
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sbtetl  the  spirituTtl  image  of  God,  and  man's  righteousness  and  true  holbess ; 
which  arc  called  in  Scripture  the  divint  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  called  FupcTTJeUurai*  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  y el)  such 
BS  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or  necesjtanly  re- 
sulting from,  and  inseparably  connected  wirh,  mere  hnmnn  nature  ;  and  being 
such  as  immediately  depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  di- 
vine communications  and  itifliiences  of  God^s  Spirit ;  which,  though  uithdiawn, 
an<l  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles,  human  nature  would  he  human 
nature  still  'J  imp's  nature,  as  such  j  being  entire,  without  these  divlneartnap/e^, 
which  the  Scnpture  sometimes  calls  spirit^  in  contratlislinction  to  Jt^h^  These 
superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintain  an  absolute 
ilomitiion  in  the  heart  t  the  othei  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient. 
And  while  things  continued  ttms,  all  thin^  were  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and 
beautiful  harmony^  and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state. 

These  divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  Ufe,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned,  and  broke  God's  covenant,  and  fell 
under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left  his  heart :  for  indeed  God  then 
left  him ;  that  communion  with  God,  on  which  the^e  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased  ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the  house.  Because  it 
wonld  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant 
and  constitulion  God  had  established,  that  God  should  still  maintain  communion 
with  man,  and  continucj  by  his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell 
with  him  and  in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  Goti's 
wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine  principles  w^holly 
ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn  ;  and  thus 
man  was  left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption  and  ruin;  nothing  but 
flesh  without  spirit*  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love,  and  natural  appetite,  [ 
which  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  cmrse 
became  reignin^r  principles ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol them,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  which  was  ^  fatal  caiastrophe^  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful  confusion.  Man  1 
did  immediately  set  up  himself^  and  the  objects  of  his  private  affections  and  ajj- 
petites,  as  supreme  j  and  so  they  took  the  place  of  God,  These  inferior  princi-  | 
pies  are  Wkejire  in  a  house ;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master} 
very  useful  while  kept  In  its  place,  but  if  left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
house,  soon  brings  all  to  destruction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honor,  separate 
interest,  and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto  love  to 
God,  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glon,  now  disposes  and  impels  him  to 
pursue  those  objects,  without  regard  to  Glod^s  honor  or  law  i  because  there  \b 
no  true  regard  to  these  divine  things  left  in  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
seeks  those  obj**cts  as  much  when  against  God*s  honor  and  law,  as  when  agree* 
able  to  them*  And  God,  still  continuing  strictly  to  require  supreme  regard  to 
himself,  and  forbidding  all  gratifications  of  these  inferior  passions,  but  only  in 


*  To  pmvi^nt  all  cavils,  the  rmder  ]«  d^tred  panii^ulftrly  ta  observe ,  m  trhut  Mvme  I  here  qm  iIw 
wotdsi  wE/wa^  and  inqitmatvral ;  viot  BJ  i^pithe^ts  of  nittincilion  between  that  which  b  Concreftled  or  con* 
nalp,  and  rhtit  whiiU  is  ^3riTnoniinari!y  miitiduced  ftRtrw-ifda.  \xmdm  tfie  firataUleor  thmg^iOrtheoEilef 
eatiibliAhed  orig:inally«  brginnine  when  man't  natur?  ^wgxn  ;  hnt  u  diiiifi|iiiahin|i;  between  wbit  beloi!^ 
to,  or  flowi  frotii,  thnt  unture  wbi<:h  mail  haot  raerely  u  mnn.  ond  those  thLD|i  which  are  above  thia^  &|f 
wluflfa  ona  it  denn^ninntn],  rtol  onlf  a  man,  but  a  imly  virtuo^ia,  holj,  and  ipintnal  man  ;  whieht  thcmgfa 
&kwj  b^[aii  ID  Ad»m>  as  soon  Hi  huiattjity  began ,  iiud  arc  ni<r^saary  to  the  perfection  and  well  bemg  of 
1^  bttmafi  uature.  jci  are  ooleasentml  t<>  tbe  constitution  of  it,  or  ncceasaij  to  itK  bemf  I  iniismach  la 
one  may  havp  evpry  thing  rueedful  !o  hia  betng  in  ah.  etcfosiTely  of  thetn.  If  \n  tliUft  (}¥jnc  the  wordft» 
Ttmhmii  and  jittpenut/uraf,  E  itae  them  in  an  une«nin>on  aenae,  it  ia  tu>t  from  any  aflectatioji  of  ■ingulHtril| 
but  for  want  of  other  lertna  more  aptly  to  express  tnf  naetnuig. 
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perfect  subordination  to  the  ends,  and  agreeablencss  (o  the   nil^s  ajid 

which  his  hcliness,  honor,  and  law  prescribej  hence  immediately  arisei 

in  the  hearty  now  wholly  under  the  jwwer  of  self-love;  anii  nalhitig  but 

tnsues,  in  a  conslanl  course,  against  Cod.     As,  uhen  a  subject   hun  otice 

nounred  his  lawful  sovereip^u,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a  state 

I  enmity  and  war  apinst  his  rightful  king  necessarily  ensuess.     It  were  etsy^ 

I  ihow,  how  every  lusl,  and  depraved  disjjositton  of  matfs  heart  wouhl   naturiiifT 

I  arise  from  (his^nrij/rT^e_Qngii||il,  if  here  were  room  for  it.     Thus  it  m  easytt' 

'give  an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow  on   man's  rafin| 

the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act  of  sin,  withotU  Gad^g  puititi 

any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  impianiittE^  any  bad  principle,  or  infwing  any  cof 

k  fimpt  taint,  and  so  bet*oming  the  author  of  depravity*     Only  God's  tiiihdmyif^. 

f  as  it  was  highly  proper  an<i  necessary-  that  he  should,  from  rebel  rnan,  being* 

it  were  driven  away  by  his  abominable  wickedness,  and  men's  fiaturai  j)ry»i- 

ple^  being /y'^^o  fAem^e/iw^  this  is  .'sufficient  to  accoimt  for  his  beconainges- 

I  tirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on  sinning  against  God 

fl        Ami  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt  without  God's  implanting  or  infcsnie 

any  evil  thing  into  his  nature  ;  so  does  the  nature  of  his  posterity,     God  dctf 

ing  with  Adani  as  the  head  of  Ijis  posserity  (as  has  been  shown)  and  treatfflf 

them  as  one,  he  deiils  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sintitd  in  him.    Am 

therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital,  gmrioijs  infth 

enee  from  tlie  common  head,  so  he  withholds  the  same  from  all  the  members, 

as  thej^  come  into  existence ;  whereby  they  come  into  the  world  meie  jfeii, 

and  entirely  imdcr  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles  |  aoi  » 

become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

I  y      Now,  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  as  to  wiihhoM  tbf« 

Ifuiflueiices  witliout  which  ntdure  will  be  cormpf^  is  not  to  be  the  mdhm  tff  ii»» 

But,  eoncerning  tliis,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  \  have  said  of  it  m  oy 

tnrse  on  the  freedom  of  (he  miL*     Though,  besides  what  1  have  t' 

id,  I  may  here  observe,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  order  and  dispose  the 

sin,  as  to  piWfnU  it,  by  withholding  the  gracious  influences  necessar)'  to 

vent  it,  is  for  him  to  be  the  author  oi  sin,  then  some  things  which  E^*  Tarl 

himself  la^-s  down,  will  equally  be  attended  with  this  very  consequence*    For* 

from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God's  giving  men  up  to  the  vilest  Justs  atid  rf 

fections  by  permitting,  or  leaving  them-f     Now,  if  the  cofitinvance  of  sin 

its  increase  and  prevalence,  may  be  in  consequence  of  God's  disposal, " 

withholding  that  grace  that  is  needful,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prewi 

without  God*s  being  the  author  of  that  confmwiance  and  pre\*alence  of  rin| 

by  pant}'  of  reason,  may  the  being  of  strr ,  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in 

quence  of  God*s  disposal,  by  his  withholding  that  grace,  that  is  needful  to  prt^ 

vent  it,  without  his  being  the  author  of  that  being  of  mu 

If  it  here  should  l>e  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  in  f^ving  men  tip  to 
sin,  who  have  already  made  themselves  sinful,  l>ecause  when  men  have  once  madr 
themselves  sinful,  their  continuing  so,  and  sin ^s  prevailing  in  them,  and  becooung 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  tf  nature :  I  aaswer,  Let  thai  * 
remembered,  which  this  writer  so  greatly  urges  in  opposition  to  them  that  s 
pofie  original  corruption  comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz.,  Thai  (he  course  qf\ 
iure  is  nofhing  unthout  God  lie  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the  *•  amrs€ 
naturtr,^  beiii^  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will  work,  and  goon  by  itself,  uii 
otd  Cody  if  he  lets  or  permits  it,"    But  affinns,t  "  That  the  course  of 
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fleparate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause^  or  nothing  ;  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at 
first  produce  itself,  is  absolutely  impossible"  These  strong  expressions  are  his. 
Therefore,  to  explain  the  continuance  of  the  habits  of  sm  in  the  same  person, 
when  once  introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits,  in 
consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  recourse  to  those  same  prin- 
ciples, which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to  the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain 
the  corruption  of  nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either 
f^ood  or  bad,  should  continue^  after  l)eing  once  established,  or  that  habits  should 
be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only 
to  a  course  ofnaiure^  and  thase  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  born  without  holiness,  and  so  with  a  ''■ 
depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by  the  established  course  of  nature,  as 
the  continuance  of  a  corrupt  dLsjx>sition  in  a  particidar  person,  after  he  once 
has  it ;   or  as  much  as  Adam's  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had  once 
lost  his  holiness.     For  Adam's  posterity  are  from  him,  and  as  it  wore  in  liim, 
and  belonging  to  him,  acconling  to  an  established  course  of  nature,  as  much  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  from  the  tree,  in  the 
tree,  and  belonging  to  the  tree  ;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison  which  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  chooses  and  makes  use  of  from  time  to  time,  as  pro{>er  to  illus- 
trate tlie  matter*)  ji«^  as  tfie  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak.     And  I  think  the 
acorn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  as  the 
buds  and  branches.     It  is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  jwwer  creates  | 
the  soul  of  the  infant ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  iasists,  that  God, 
by  his  immediate  power,  fonas  and  fashions  the  body  of  the  infant  in  the  womb ; 
yet  he  does  both  .acconling  to  that  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  establish.    ^Fhe  course  of  nature  is  demonstrated,  by  late  improvements  in  { 
philosophy,  to^  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  Ls,  viz.,  nothing  but  the ; 
established  onler  of  the  agency  and  operation  of  the  author  of  nature.     And  ^ 
though  there  be  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence 
in  generation,  yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  established  by 
the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak ; 
and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  particular  person  in  being,  after  he  once  has^ 
existence.   'God's  immediate  agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being, 
is  as  much  according  to  an  csialdi^hed  ortler,  as  his  immecljatc  ae^ency  in  any  of 
the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.     It  is  agreeable  to  the  established  order  of  na- 
ture, that  the  jrood  qualities  wanting  in  the  tree,  should  also  be  wanting  in  the 
hramhvs  and  fniit.     It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  when  a  particu- 
lar person  Is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he  should  continue  with- 
out them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency  produces  them  ;  and  it  is  as  much 
agreeable  to  an  established  course  and  onler  of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the 
head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches 
springing  from  it,  was  deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches  should 
come  forth  without  it     Or  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature,  as  used  in  this  last 
case,  and  instead  of  it  choose  to  call  it  a  constitution  or  established  order  of  suc- 
cessive events,  the  alteration  of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state 
of  the  present  argument.     Where  the  name,  nature,  is  allowed  without  dispute, 
no  more  is  meant  than  an  established  method  and  order  of  events,  settled  and 
limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original  righteousness  be  thus 
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according  to  an  established  course  of  noiwre,  then  why  are  not  principles  of  ho- 
liness, when  restored  by  divine  grace,  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?    I  an- 
swer, tlie  (livin   laws  and  estabnsliments  of  the  author  of  nature,  are  precisefy 
settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his  wisdom.     Grace  is  introduced 
among  the  race  of  mankind  by  a  iiew  establishment ;  not  on  the  foot  of  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  God,  as  the  head  of  the  natural  world,  and  author  of  the 
first  creation  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ;  wherein  Christ 
is  made  the  root  of  the  tree,  whose  branches  are  liis  spiritual  seedy  and  he  is  the 
Itead  of  the  new  creation ;  of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particulailf. 
But  here  1  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  1  do  not  suppose  the  natural  depraritj 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the  course  of  nature  only  ;  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  just  judgment  of  God.     But  yet,  I  think  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  «ww> 
manner  owing  to  the  course  of  nature,  that  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the 
world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  continued  without  it,  after 
he  had  once  lost  is.    That  Adam  continued  destitute  of  holiness,  when  he  had 
lost  it,  and  would^ways  have  so  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a  Re- 
deemer, was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to  the  course  of  things 
^established  by  God  as  the  Author  of  Nature ;  but  it  was  also  a  penal  conse^ 
-  i  quence,  or  a  punishment  of  his  sin.     God,  in  nghteowjiuigment,  continued  to 
.  I  absent  himself  from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
1  now  those  influences  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  before  had.     And  just  this 
'I  suppose  it  to  be  with  every  natural  branch  of  mankind  :  all  are  looked  upoo 
as  sitming  in  and  with  their  common  root  j  and  God  righteously  withholds  sft-  | 
cial  influences  and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.     But  of  the 
manner  and  order  of  these  things,  more  may  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  grand  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  men's  being  bom 
coirupt,  that  it  makes  hun  who^ai'C  vs  our  being,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  heinf 
of  corruption,  can  have  no  more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove, 
that  if  men,  by  a  course  of  nature,  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without  good- 
ness, ai'ter  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  so  made 
themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is  the  cause  of  their  continuance  in 
being,  and  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  continued  wickedness.  Dr.  Taylor  says,*  "  God  would  not  make  m 
thing  that  is  hcUrful  to  him  ;  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  rruh 
such  a  thing."  But  if  this  be  good  arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed, may  I  not  as  well  say,  God  woidd  not  continue  a  thing  in  being,  that  is  hate- 
ful to  hini,  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  contiiuie  such  a  thin? 
in  being  ?  I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much  (and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these 
propositions,  as  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head 
may  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting  the  word,  continue^  intk 
place  0^  make  and  propagate,  I  may  fairly  imitate  his  way  of  reasoning  thus: 
"  To  say,  God  continues  us  according  to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  foii- 
tinuation,  which  obliges  him  to  continue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  U- 
make  bad  worse :  foi  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom,  or  by  his  own 
decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint  upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do 
what  he  would,  but  is  continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to 
do,  and  what  he  condemns  in  us,  viz.,  continuing  us  sinful,  when  he  condemns  us 
for  continuing  ourselves  sinful."  If  the  reasoning  be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

If  any  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  God's  so  disposing 

*  Pa«e  136,  8. 
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things  as  that  depraYitj'  of  heart  shall  be  cmttnuiff,  accordinrr  to  the  settled 
course  r>(  nature,  in  the  same  person^  who  has  by  hl^  own  fault  introduced  it;  and 
his  so  rhsposiiig  as  that  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be  bom 
with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  introducing  sin,  by  his  act  which  we 
had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  he  justly  charged  with*  On  this  I  would  oh'jerTe, 
that  it  is  quite  going  off  the  objection,  which  we  have  been  upooj  from  God*s 
agency,  and  flyjng  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  insisted  on*  that  nmptt/  for 
hinxt  from  whose  agency  the  course  of  nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to 
dispose  things,  as  that  we  should  have  existence  in  a  cornipt  state,  is  for  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin  ;  but  the  plea  now  advanced  1%  that  it  is  not  proper  and 
jtist  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  in  thh  cme^  anrl  only  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  And  this 
matter  shall  be  particularly  coixsidcred,  in  answer  to  the  next  objection,  to  which 
I  now  proceed* 


CHAPTER    III. 

Thai  great  Objection  against  the  Impotatbn  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity^  consider-  |j 

ed^  rhal  mich  ImpulEiiion  Jb  unjiifit  and  unreasonable^  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  hit 

poelen  ty  are  nni  one  and  ihc  iame.  With  fi  brief  re  flection  subjoined  of  what  sohw' 

iave  supposed,  of  God's  imputing  the  guilt  of  Adani^s  sin  lo  his  Posterity,  but  in  aHi 

:ifinitely  lesa  degree,  tiian  to  A  J  am  bimseir. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  in  considering  the  main 

objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  poste- 
rity J  1  would  premise  some  observations  with  a  view  to  the  ripjht  stating  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  then  show  the  remonablcness 
of  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  great  clamor  raised  against  it  on  this  head* 

1  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more  clear  and  Jistmcti 
conceiving  and  right  stating  of  this  affair,  were  we  steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind  :  1 
that  God,  in  each  step  of  his  proceeding  with  Adam,  in  leSation  to  the  covenant  \ 
or  constitution  established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  ojie  wiff^  1 
him.     (The  propriety  of  his  looking  upon  them  so,  I  shall  speak  to  after  wards;)  {1 
And  though  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam^yet  it  was  as  the  htad 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  rod  of  the  whole  tree ;  and  in  his   proceedings 
with  bira,  he  dealt  with  all  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  been  then  existing  m 
their  root. 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guiUj  or  exposedness  to  punishment, 
and  also  depravity  of  hearty  came  upon  Adam*s  posterity'  just  as  they  came  upon 
him,  as  much  as  if  he  and  they  had  all  coexisted,  hke  a  tree  with  many  branchy  ; 
allowing  only  for  the  tliflerence  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place  Adam  stood 
ia,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole,  and  being  first  and  most  immediately  dealt  with, 
and  most  immediately  acting  and  suffering.  Otherwise,  it  is  a?  if,  in  every  step 
of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root  had  been  attended,  at  the  same  instant, 
with  the  same  steps  and  alterations  throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individ- 
ual branch.  I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  in  this  affiain 

Tht^rofore  1  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children 
of  Adam  to  come  Into  the  world  with  a  d&uhkgmli^  one  the  guilt  of  Adam*s  sin, 
another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so^ 
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well  conceived  of  the  matter.     The  guilt  a  roan  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  es- 
listence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz^  the  guilt  of  the  oridnal  apostasy,  the  ^uihof 
f  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God.     This,  and  the  gudt  aris- 
ing from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  tioo  thin^,  distinctly  imputecl  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sig^ 
of  God.     Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  as  it  re- 
mains a  confirmed  principle,  and  appears  in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  (2l^ 
tincty  and  additional  guilt:  but  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a 
I   depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  distinct  Trom  their 
I  euilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.     For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam  himself.     The  first  eril 
!  disposition  or  inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct 
'from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it.     The  external  act  he  committed 
was  no  otherwise  his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded 
from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart.     Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  double,  ai 
for  two  distinct  sins  :  one,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  affair; 
/another,  the  wicketlness  of  the  external  act,  caused  by  his  heart.     His  guilt  was 
'  all  truly  from  the  act  of  his  inward  man  5  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his 
body  were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instrument.     His  sin  con- 
sisted in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully  sufficient ybr,  and  entirely  amounting  fo,  all 
I  that  appeared  in  the  act  he  committed. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  waj& 
(1.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclination  in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  first  act 
^  /  of  sin,  and  the  ground  of  the  complete  transgression.  (2.)  An  evil  disposition 
of  heart  continuing  afterwards,  as  a  confirmed  principle  that  came  by  God's  for^ 
saking  him  ;  which  was  a  punishment  of  his  first  transgression.  This  confirm- 
ed corruption,  by  its  remaining  and  continued  operation,  brought  additional  guilt 
on  his  soul. 

And  in  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  wavsin 
Adam's  posterity.  The^r^^  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  their  hearts,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participation 
of  Adam's  first  sin  :  it  is  as  it  were  the  extended  poi/vtian  of  that  sin,  through 
the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of  tlie  branches  with  the  root; 
or  tlie  inherence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  con- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  that  first 
act.  (Which  may  be,  without  God's  ])eing  the  author  of  sin,  about  \vhichl 
have  spoken  in  the  former  cha})ter.)  But  the  depravity  of  nature  remainin^r  an 
established  principle  in  tlie  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after 
operations,  is  a  consequence  and  pujiishmcnt  of  the  first  apostasy  thus  participated, 
and  brings  new  guilt.  ;The  first  hv'mrr  of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a 
child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as 
fully  as  he  himself  approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far  as  to  imply  a 
lull  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  lo  it,  1  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of 
Adam's  own  heart,  in  the  act  of  sinning;  whicK  was  not  consequent  on  the  im- 
putation of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  rather pnor  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature  Indeed 
the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather 
the  coexistence  of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the 
roof  and  branches^  is  a  consequence  of  the  union  that  the  wise  author  of  the  world 
has  established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity  ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence 
of  the  imputation  of  his  sin  ;  nay,  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  him- 
self. The  fii-st  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  are  both  the 
consequences  of  that  established  union ;  but  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  dis- 
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position  isjirsty  and  the  charge  of  guilt  ccnsequeni,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Adam  himself.* 

The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition  of  heart,  amounting  to  a  full  consent 
to  Adam's  sin,  no  more  infers  God's  being  the  author  of  that  evil  disposition  in 
the  child,  than  in  the  father.  The'first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposi- 
tion in  thi*  heart  of  Adam,  v/bs  by  God's  permission  ;  who  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  f^ving  such  influences  of  his  Spirit,  as  would  have  been  ab-  ^' 
solutely  efi'ectual  to  hinder  it ;  which,  it  is  plain  in  fact,  he  did  withhold :  and  what- 
ever mystery  may  be  supposed  in  the  affair,  yet  no  Christian  will  presume  to  say,  it 
was  not  in  perfect  consistence  with  God's  holiness  and  righteousness^  notwith- 
standing Adam  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  before. J,^  So  root  and  branches 
being  one,  according  to  God's  wise  constitution,  the' case  in  fact  is,  that  by  vir^ 
tue  of  this  oneness  answerable  changes  or  effects  through  all  the  branches  coexist . 
indth  the  changes  in  the  root :  consequently  an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart, 
when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit.  Which  God  has  no  hand  in,  any  otherwise, 
than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence,  as  might  be  effectual  to  prevent  it ;  as 
appears  by  what  was  observed  in  the  former  chapter. 

But  now  the  grand  objection  is  against  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  constir  \ 
tutiony  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should  be  looked  upon  as  one,  and  dealt  \ 
with  accordingly,  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  consequence ;  so  that  if  Adam 
sinned,  they  must  necessarily  be  made  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  and  come 
into  existence  with  the  same  depravity  of  disposition,  and  be  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  though  they  were  partakers  with  Adam  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  have  not  room 
here  to  rehearse  all  Dr.  Taylor's  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reason  a* 
blencss  and  justice  of  this.     The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  his  book, 

*  My  Tnp.\ninc,  in  the  whole  of  what  h.iH  Iwcn  here  said,  may  be  illustrated  thus :  let  us  suppose,  that 
Adam  and  all  hiH  posterity  had  coexisted,  and  that  his  {lostcrity  had  been,  throueh  a  law  of  nature  estal>- 
lished  by  the  CrcA^or,  united  to  him,  something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  mot,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one  complex  person,  or  one  moral  whole  :  so 
that  hy  the  law  of  union,  there  should  have  liccn  a  communion  and  coexistence  in  acts  and  affections  ; 
all  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring,  as  one  whole,  in  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head  ;  as 
we  see  in  the  Ixxly  nutural,  the  whole  \)oAy  is  affected  as  the  head  is  affected  ;  and  the  whole  body  non- 
rurs  when  the  head  acts.  Now,  in  thi*(  case,  ihe  hearts  of  all  the  branched  of  mankind,  by  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  affected  just  as  the  heart  of  Adam,  their  common  root,  was 
affected.  When  the  lieart  of  the  root,  liy  a  full  disposition,  committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the 
branches  would  have  concurred  ;  and  when  the  root,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  guilty,  so  would  all 
the  branches  ;  and  when  the  iteartof  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed,  w:i8  forsaken  of  God, 
in  like  miinner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  bmnrhes  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  in  conse«|urnce 
of  this,  WHS  ronfirmcd  in  [>ennanent  depravity,  the  caxe  would  have  been  tiie  same  with  all  the  branches  ; 
and  as  new  guilt  on  the  suul  of  Adam  would  have  l>een  consequt'nt  on  tliis,  so  also  would  it  have  been 
with  his  moral  bninrhes.  And  thus  all  tliinzs,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  de- 
pravity, would  rxint,  in  the  name  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root.  Now,  difference 
of  the  time  of  existence  rioes  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in  the  same  order,  any  more  than  differ- 
ence of  place  in  a  coexistence  of  time. 

Here  may  Ims  worthy  to  l>e  olisenred,  as  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose,  some  things  that  are 
said  by  Stapferus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  his  Theologia  Polemica,  oublished 
about  fourteen  years  aso  ;  in  English  as  follows.  **  Seeing  all  Adam*s  posterity  are  derived  from  their 
first  parent,  as  their  root,  the  whole  of  the  human  kind,  with  its  root,  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
but  one  whole,  or  one  mass  ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  a  thing  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not  dir- 
fering  from  it,  any  otherwise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it  easily  appears,  how  that 
when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and  with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  also  sinning  ;  seeing  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  is  one  with  it.'* — Tom.  i.  cap.  3, 
f  856,  57. 

"  It  is  objer'ted  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  that  we  never  committed  the  same  sin  with  Adsm, 
neither  in  nuniljer  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we  should  distinguish  here  between  the  physical  act  itself, 
which  Adatn  committed,  and  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  consent  to  it.  If  we  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  art,  to  be  sure  it  must  lie  confessted,  that  Adam's  posterity  did  not  put  forth  their  hands  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit :  in  which  sense,  that  act  of  transgression,  and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  physically  ono 
with  thosin  of  his  posterity.  But  if  we  consider  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  what  consent  there  is  to 
It,  it  is  nltofPthrr  to  l>e  maintained,  that  his  posterity  committed  the  same  sin,  both  in  numl)er  and  in  kind* 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  looked  u[ion  as  consenting  to  it.  For  where  there  i.<  consent  to  a  sin,  there 
I'lc  hume  sin  is  commiitcd    Seeing  therefore  that  Adam,  with  all  his  poaterity,  constitute  bat  one  moral 
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and  see  them  in  the  places  referred  to  below.*  "Whatever  black  colors  and 
frightful  representations  are  employed  on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  vf 
in  this,  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct  agaitt. 
But  with  respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  aor 
such  constilutionj  by  which  God  is  supposed  to  treat  Adam  and  his  posterity  ai 
onCy  I  would  make  the  following  observations. 

I.  It  signifies  nothing  to  exclaim  against  lilwirxfad.  Such  is  the^/od,  most 
evident  and  acknowledged  yJic/,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without 
exception  of  one  individual  amontr  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  an, 
in  the  affair  of  his  apostasj',  and  its  infinitely  terrible  consequences.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  shown  to  be  in  effect  plainly  acknowledged,  that  every 
individual  of  mankind  comes  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  then 
is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  violating  GbJ's  hoi}'  law  (if  thej 
ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral  agents),  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to 
eternal  ruin.f  And  it  is  thus  by  God's  ordering  and  disposing  of  things.  And 
God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks  upon  them  as  one  with 
their  first  father,  and  so  treats  them  as  sivful  and  guilty  by  his  apostas}-;  or 
(which  will  not  mend  the  matter)  he,  without  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned 
in  that  affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innoceut,  does  nevertheles 
subject  them  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam,  by  his  sin,  was 
exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrotcs  of  this  life,  to  teniporcd  death  ad 
eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is  also  in  effect  confessed,  that  all  Us 
pasterity  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequeDoe 
IS  their  being  exposed^  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  life^  to  tempord 
\  death  and  eternal  ruin,  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that  we  see,  God  in  fact 
deals  with  them  together,  or  as  owe.     If  God  orders  the  consequences  orAdam's 

person,  and  nre  unitpd  in  thRKnmc  covrnant,  and  am  transgressors  of  the  anmo  law,  thoy  are  also  to  W 
lookeil  upon  nn  having,  in  a  moral  cKtiniatioii,  cotrmitlod  the  same  tninsj^rroitsion  of  ihr  law,  both  in  nua- 
hrr  and  in  kind.  Thcrvfore  this  n^i'^onin::  avails  nolhins:  »Kain>t  the  ri^'hlrous  imputation  of  the  hinut 
Adam  to  all  ni;mkiiMl,orlolho  whole  moral  jxTsnn  lh:il  is*  conscntini:  tc»  ii.  AimI  for  thi*  rciison  mentiooci 
we.  may  ratlwr  art'tie  thus  :  the  sin  of  the  posii  rity,  on  oeconut  of  their  e<»nsenT.  aittl  the  moral  ificwHi 
which  tJM'y  are  to  he  lakrn,  is  thi-  .'iimc  witii  liir  sin  «»f  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  l.»ut  in  number:  lhfreio:r 
tiicsin  of  Adam  is  ri^ihtfuUy  impulrd  t<»  Jns  posterity.'" — M.'l'om,  iv  rn\}.  lO,  (^00,01. 

"Thi*  impiiiationof  Adam's  first  sin  consists  in  nothin-z  eisri  than  this,  that  his  pnstority  ar»^  n*?*'^ 
;i»  in  the  sam<;  filace  uiih  thnr  father,  and  sire  like  him.  IJiit  secinji,  afircrjihle  to  what  w  e  havPHlrrath 
proved,  (Jiul  mi-^ht.  aeeordinu  to  his  own  rij:iitri>n«  jiidumeiit,  whieh  was  fcniFuhd  on  his  must  riihiftWi 
law,  ffive  Ad;im  a  jiosterity  that  were  hhthinifttlf ;  and  indn-d  it  could  imt  !■«'  ofherviisc,  arcorilins  tolht 
very  laws  of  nature  ;  therefore  he  nujrhi  also  m  riahtcous  judcmonl  impute  Adam's  sin  to  them  ;  inasmuft 
a.s  to  iii>e  A'laFii  a  fioslrrity  likf  himsrl/.  and  to  imjwtr  his  sin  \o  tlnn>,  is  one  ;tnd  the  wame  thing.  .And 
therefore  if  the  f<»nnrr  l)e  not  contrary  to  ilu-  di\ine  perfections,  so  ne-itheris  th«-  Isutor.  Our  rdvcr*arif« 
contend  with  us  chiefly  rm  this  accotmt.  That  accordinij;  to  tmr  doctrine  o)(.>rit!inal  Sin,  such  an  mnria 
fiVwiof  the  fir>t  sin  is  maintained,  wherehy  God,  without  any  repard  to  univ«'rsal  native  corrw/^/iVm.cstffW 
all  Adam's  imstcrity  as  fpiilti/,nni\  holds  them  an  liahlc  to  comiemnation,  ;>ur^/v  on  account  of  that  tioftil 
act  of  their  lirst  parent  ;  .so  thai  thi-y.  willjout  any  respect  had  tothnrou-n  »in,  and»o,  as  innrtcent  in  ihtm- 
selves,  are  di  •<tined  to  etmuil  puni.shm»nt.  I  have  tlifn-forc  evr*r  heen  cureful  to  tihow,  that  they  do  ■• 
jurioiish/  sup|M)«p  those  thini's  to  he  Mtj^irnud.  in  o\ir  doctrine,  w  hich  are  by  no  mrnng  to  l»e  scparatod.  TV 
whole  of  the  coniroversy  tluy  have  with  us  alxmt  tliis  matter,  evulently  aris<;s  fmni  this.  Thai  ihry  sop- 
pose  tho  Mt'Uatt  an<l  the  immnfiiitr  im[)\ilalion  are  distin'.Miishrd  oiu'  from  tlip  other,  not  only  in  the  mtt- 
nornf  concrplion.  hut  in  reality.  And  so  indrrd  thi-y  considfr  imputation  oidy  as  tnrmrtiiau  :  ant!  ab* 
stractly  from  the  mnhnfr  ;  when  yet  i>nr  ilivines  supposo,  that  neitlicr  ouyht  to  he  cons i i! oretl  jtmroli^ 
from  tlip  otlirr.  Thf-refoie  I  choose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  suppose  any  such  thinjr,  ii 
what  I  havo  s:iid  on  tlu'  sulijrct  ;  Imt  (»nly  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  thinsr  itsrlf,  and  to  re«ni 
cile  it  with  the  divine  altrihules.  And  therefore  1  have  evrrywhen?  conjoined  liolh  these  concrptKW 
concemim;  the  imputation  of  the  first  sni.  as  insenarahle  ;  and  judi;ed.  that  oneou^iit  never  tolir  consuleitd 
without  the  other.  While  I  have  ht  en  writins;  this  note,  I  consulted  all  the  systems  of  divinity,  which  I 
have  l>y  me.  thai  1  mifiht  see  what  was  the  true  and  ^^enuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  in  tjiis  nflair  ;  artdl 
found  that  liiey  were  of  the  same  mind  w  ith  me  ;  namely,  That  these  two  kinds  of  imputation  are  hy  no 
means  to  lu«  separated,  or  to  be  considere<l  ahstraclly  (»n»'  from  the  other,  hut  that  one  docs  involve  the 
other." — He  there  particularly  cites  those  two  famous  reformed  divines,  Vitnnga  and  Lampius. — Tom.  !▼ 
Cap.  17,  §78. 

«  Pages  13, 150, 151. 156. 2C1, 108,  109,  111,  S.        f  Part  1,  Chap.  1,  the  three  fint  Sectiona. 
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,  vnXh  regard  ta  his  postenty^s  welfare,  even  in  those  things  which  are  most 
flportant,  and  which  do  in  the  highest  degree  concern  their  eternal  inters,  to 
be  the  same  with  the  conse^iuences  to  Adam  himself,  then  he  treats  Adam  and 
fe  posterity  as  one  in  that  affair*  Ho  nee,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
tfficultyj^ic/  obliges  us  to  gd  over  the  difficulty,  either  by  finding  out  some 
plutloDi  or  by  shulting  our  mouthsj  and  acknowledging  the  weakness  and 
pkantiness  of  our  understandings;  as  we  must  in  innumerable  other  cases^ 
phere  apparent  and  undeniable/Ijc^  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
k  attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and  nastm  of  which  are 
ifficult  to  our  understandings.     But  to  proceed : 

\  I L  We  will  coTisider  the  difflcullie:^  themselves,  insisted  on  in  the  objections  of 
Ijllr  opposers.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these  two :  Fint^  That  such  a  consti- 
Btion  IS  injurious  to  Adam's  posterity*  Secondit/,  That  it  is  altogether  im- 
iNpeTj  as  it  impWe^  falsehood f  viewing  and  treating  those  as  one  which  indeed 
ire  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct. 
^     First  Difficultv*     That  the  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this  great  affair, 

tthe  moral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treating  them  as  one  with  hira^  as 
iding  or  falHng  with  him,  is  injurious  to  tliem,  and  tends  to  their  hurt.  To 
^hich  I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise  ;  that  such  a  constitution  was  so 
pr  from  being  injunouf  and  hurtful  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  tending  to  their 
lilaraity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself 
personally,  that  it  was^  in  itself  considered,  very  much  of  a  conirtiry  lendeticyi 
knd  was  attended  with  a  more  eligible  j>T<^mdity  of  a  hamy  issue  than  the 
fatter  would  have  been  :  and  so  is  a  constitution  truly  expressmg  the  gaodness 

Eits  author.  For,  here  the  following  things  are  to  be  considered, 
h  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  as  Wt'c/y,  on  account  of  his 
pacity  and  naturn!  talents,  to  persevere  in  obedience^  as  his  posterity  (taking 
pbe  with  another),  if  they  had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves- 
|bid  supposing  that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him  and  his 
posterity,  and  thwt  he  stood  as  a  public  person,  or  common  head,  all  by  this 
pnstitution  w^ould  have  been  as  sure  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  his  obedienc^j 
pi  of  the  ill  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  fall 
f  2-  There  was  a  greater  tendenci/  to  a  happy  issue,  in  such  an  appointment j 
(ban  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself  j  especially  on  two 
Ifccounts*  (1,)  That  Adam  ha<l  sirmiger  motives  to  watchfuhiess  than  his 
losterity,  would  have  had  ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
itake,  but  also  that  of  all  his  po^erity.  (2,)  Adam  was  in  a  sfate  of  complete 
panhood,  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a  constitotion  very  agreeable  to  the 
i5odness  of  God,  considering  the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propaga- 
pd  IB  the  way  of  generation,  that  ihmfrstJ'nlhershonlA  be  appointed  to  stand 
br  all  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming  into  existence  in  a  state 
if  trt/anc3^,  and  their  coming  so  gradually  to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining 
br  a  great  while  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after 

f?y  were  become  moral  agents,  they  would  be  le^  fit  to  stand  for  themselves^ 
m  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 
If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say,  that  for  his  own  part, 
the  affair  had  been  proposed  to  him,  he  should  have  chosen  to  have  had  his 
jlemal  interest  trusted  in  his  mm  hands ;  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no 
pan's  vain  opinion  of  himself,  as  more  ft  to  he  trusterl  than  others,  alters  the 
llie  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrably  are  in  themselves, 
lor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  constitution  has  in  ctJtnl  proveil  for  the  hurt  of 
Ifuikind.     For  it  does  not  follow  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  happy 
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event,  in  such  an  eslablistimenty  because  it  >¥as  not  such  as  to  make  it  utterif 
impossible  there  should  be  any  other  event 

3,  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Mam  appears  in  dus: 
That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign,  graciovs  estabhshment  at  all,  but  God  had 
proceeded  only  on  the  foot  of  mere  jvsticCy  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this 
required,  he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that  they 
should  perform  pcrfedy  perpetual  obediericej  without  ever  failing  in  the  hk 
instance,  on  pain  of  eternal  deathy  and  might  have  made  this  demand  viikmi 
the  promise  of  any  positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
is  a  debt,  that  ever}'  one  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  therefore  is  what  his  Creator 
was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is  obliged  to  pay  his  debtor,  only  fcr 
discharging  his  just  debt.  But  such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  AdaD. 
that  an  eternal  happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  persevering  fidelity, 
to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of  which  the  tree  of  lift 
was  a  sign),  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the 

Second  Difficulty.  It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  constitution,  bf 
which  Adam  and  his  posteiity  are  dealt  with  as  one,  is  not  unreasonable  npn 
account  of  its  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  mj 
thing  remaining  in  the  objection  against  such  a  constitution,  is  the  imprapridf 
of  it,  as  implying  falsehood,  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature  of  things ;  a^ 
hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  who  are  not  one,  but  wholhr  cb- 
tinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitution  can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in 
itself  considered  is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a  false  h}'pothesis, 
and  wrong  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or  onenesSy  among  created  things; 
and  the  seeming  force  of  the  objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideratiOB 
•  of  the  degree,  in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence,  in  gen- 
eral, depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of  the  Supreme  Author  and 
■  Disposer  of  the  Universe. 

Some  things,  being  most  simply  considered,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  rff> 
diverse,  which  yet  arc  so  united  by  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  in  sonie 
respects,  and  with  ref^ard  to  some  purposes  and  effects,  thf.t  by  virtue  of  that 
eslablLshment  it  is  with  them  as  if  they  were  one.  Thus  a  tree,  grown  great 
and  a  hundred  yeai-s  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout,  that  first  came  out 
of  the  ground,  from  whence  it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  suc- 
cession, though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse,  many  thousand  times  bigger, 
and  of  a  ver}'  different  form,  and  perhaps  not  one  atom  the  very  same ;  yet  God, 
according  to  an  established  law  of  nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  commu- 
nicated to  it  many  of  the  same  qualities  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
wore  one.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  a  union  in  these  respects,  aod 
for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to  look  upon  all  as  one.  So  the  W| 
of  man  at  forty  years  of  age,  is  one  with  the  infant  body  which  first  came  into 
the  world  from  whence  it  grew ;  though  now  constituted  of  different  substance, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probably  changed  scores  (if  not  hundreds] 
of  times ;  and  though  it  be  now  in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  has 
caused  that  in  a  certain  method  it  should  communicate  with  that  infantile  hoiy^ 
in  the  same  life,  the  same  senses,  the  same  features,  and  many  of  the  sanie 
qualities,  and  in  union  with  the  same  soul,  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purpo- 
ses, it  is  dealt  with  by  him  as  one  body.  Again,  the  body  and  sotU  of  a  man 
are  one,  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  for  different  purposes.     Considered  in 
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tbeisselires,  tljey  are  exceed  in  g  different  beings,  of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be 
conceived ;  and  yet  by  a  very  peculiar  (divine  constitution  or  law  of  iiature,3l/ 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  they  are  strongly  imitetl,  ami  become 
one,  in  most  import  ant  respects ;  a  wonderful  mutual  commutii  cation  is  estab- 
lisheil ;  so  that  both  Isecome  different  parts  of  the  same  man.  But  the  union 
and  mutual  communication  they  have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated 
and  limited,  acconling  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God ^  and  the  cojLstitution  he 
has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  eveti  to  the  personal  identily  of  created  intelligent  beings^ 
though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  wholly  in  that  which  Mr,  Locke  places 
it  \n^'h  e,  same  comchumess  ;  yet  1  thmk  it  can  no!  be  denied,  Umt  this  is  one 
thing  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  communication  or  continuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  throutrh  successive  parts 
of  durafion,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  establishment.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  that  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to 
exist,  but  by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator.  If  any  should  here  insist 
"  lat  tliere  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  comHhdiony  in  order  to  ac- 
tount  for  the  continuance  of  the  sam^B  conscioumeM,  and  should  say,  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it ;  and  that  the 
soul  "tvill  retain  the  ideas  and  consciousness  it  once  had,  according  to  ihccowse 
of  nattire  ;  then  let  it  be  remembered,  who  it  is  gives  the  soul  this  nature ;  and  let 
that  be  remembered  which  Dr.  Taylor  says  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  ob* 
serv*e<l ;  denying,  that  "  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  aclive  cause,  which 
will  work  and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it;'*  saying 
that  **  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause,  or  no- 
thing ;"  and  affirming  that  '■  it  is  absolutely  impossible  the  course  ol  mitore 
should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itselt^  any  more  than  produce  it- 
self;"* and  that  "  God,  the  Original  of  all  Being,  is  the  On/y  Cause  of  all 
natural  effect5.*'f  Here  is  worUiy  also  to  be  obsen^ed,  what  Dr.  Turn  bull 
says  of  the  litws  of  nature^  in  words  which  he  cites  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton4 
**  It  is  the  will  of  the  mi  ml  that  is  the  frsl  mtise^  that  gives  subsistence  and 
efficacy  to  all  those  Imt^s,  who  is  the  effideni  came  that  produces  the  phf^omena 
which  appear  in  analog ,  harmony  and  agreement,  accortling  to  these  laws,^^ 
And  he  says,  **  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining  to 
moral  as  well  as  natural  philosophy, "§ 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  tiiat  identity  of  commmness  de- 
pends wholly  on  a  law  of  nature,  and  so,  on  the  sovereign  ml!  ami  agency 
of  Gon;  and  therelbre,  that  personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pol- 
lution aofl  guilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary^  divine 
consiiluliQn;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the  same  consciousness  not 
to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes  oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides 
that,  Fuppose  sameness  of  substance  requisite.  For  if  same  consciousness  be 
one  thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God's  sovereign 
eon^ditutmn,  it  will  still  follow  that  personal  identity  depends  on  God*s  sove- 
reign conslilidum. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance  itself,  in  the  different 
moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall  greatly  rmstake,  if  we  imagine  it  to 
be  like  that  absolute,  independent  identity  of  the  Fikst  Being,  whereby  he  is 
the  *amf,  yesterday^  to-day  ^  and  forever,  Piay,  on  the  contrary',  it  may  be  de^ 
tnonstrated  that  even  this  onene^  of  creates!  substance,  existing  at  different 


^«Paf«  134,  f^.        tFii«e  140,  S.        t  Mor.  Phil,  p.  T,        tltnd.,  p. 
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times,  is  a  merely  dependent  identity,  dependent  on  the  plesusure  and  sovereign 

constitution  of  Ilim  who  worketh  all  in  all.     This  will  follow  from  what  is 

j  generally  allowed,  and  Is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all  things, 

I  and  gave  them  being  at  fn-st,  but  continually  preserves  them,  aiul  upholds  them 

I  inbemg.     This  being  a  matter  of  considerable  impoitance,  it  may  be  worthy 

■  fcre  to  be  considered  with  a  little  atteritipn.     Let  us  inquire,  tlierefore,  in  tk 

first  place,  whether  it  be  not  evident  tha(jGod  does  continually,  by  his  immett 

ate  power  uphold  every  created  substance  m  beings  and  then  let  us  see  tk 

consequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  uphold  every  created  substance  ia 
being,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  that  their  present  existence  is  a  deptndid 
existence,  and  therefore  is  an  effeciy  and  must  have  some  ca^isc  ;  and  the  caose 
must  be  one  of  these  two:  either  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance, 
or  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it  cannot  be  the  antectdeut  existence  of  tk 
same  substance.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  7noon  at  this 
present  moment,  cannot  be  the  effect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foregoing  mo- 
ment. For  not  only  was  what  existed  tlic  last  moment  no  active  cause,  but 
wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  pro- 
duce cflfects  in  a  titne  and  place  in  which  itself  is  not.  It  is  plain,  nothing  can 
exert  itself,  or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  moon's  past 
existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence  is.  In  point  of 
time,  what  is  pasty  entirely  ceases,  w^lien  present  existence  begins ;  otiienii'ise 
it  would  not  be  past.  The  past  moment  is  ceased  and  gone,  when  the  present 
moment  takes  place ;  and  does  no  more  coexist  with  it,  than  does  any  othermo- 
ment  that  had  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  could  tlie  past  existence  of  tk 
particles  of  this  moving  body  produce  effects  in  any  other  place  than  where 
it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  point  of 
it,  is  in  a  different  place  from  where  its  existence  was  at  the  last  preceding  mo- 
ment. From  these  things  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow  that  the  present 
existence,  either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot  be  an  elFect  of 
its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  to  speak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  depen- 
dent, in  different  parts  of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  an- 
other, do  not  at  all  coexist  one  with  the  other ;  and  therefore  are  as  trul^'  differ- 
ent effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  duration  were  ever  so  far  asunder; 
and  the  prior  existence  can  no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence, 
in  the  next  moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age  before, 
or  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  w-ilhout  any  existence  to  fill  up  the  intermedi- 
,  ate  time  or  space.  Therefore  the  existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  suc- 
'cesslvc  moment,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  immediate  agency,  will,  and  powt; 
'of  God. 

If  any  shall  say  this  reasoning  is  not  good,  and  shall  insist  upon  it,  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  nninediate  divine  power  to  produce  the  present  existence  of 
created  substances,  but  that  their  present  existence  is  the  effect  or  consequence 
of  past  existence,  according  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  that  the  established 
cmtrse  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  continue  existence,  where  existence  is  once 
given ;  I  allow  it ;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  what  nature  is  in  created 
things ;  and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  Is ;  that,  as  has  been  ob- 
served already,  //  i.v  jwlhinf^  separate  from  the  afrcncy  of  God  ;  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  sjiys,  God,  Mr  Original  oi  all  being,  is  the  om.v  cause  of  all  natural 
effects,  A  father,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak, 
accordinc:  to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud  ]  so,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed 
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by  its  new  or  present  existence.  In  the  one  case  and  the  other,  the  new  effect 
in  consequent  on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws  and  settled  course  of 
nature,  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued  unmediate  efficien- 
cy of  Go  J,  according  to  a  amslilulian  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  estab- 
lish. Therelbre,  according  to  what  our  author  urges,  as  the  child  and  the 
acorn,  which  come  into  existence  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  in  conse- 
t|ueaceof  the  prior  existence  and  state  of  the  parent  and  the  oak,  are  truly, 
iuitiieliitely  created  or  made  by  God ;  so  must  the  existence  of  each  created 
person  ami  thing,  at  each  moment  of  it,  be  from  the  immediate  continued 
<:reation  of  God.  It  will  certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  pre- 
serciiig  created  things  in  being  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued  creation^ 
or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each  moment  of  their  existence. 
If  the  continued  existence  of  created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God's  pre- 
servation, then  those  tilings  would  drop  into  nothing,  upon  the  ceasing  of  the 
present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divine  power  to  cause  them  to 
exist  in  the  following  moment.  If  there  be  any  who  own  that  God  preserves 
things  in  being,  and  yet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any 
further  help  from  him,  after  they  once  have  existence ;  I  think  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  they  mean.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  talk  of  God's  presermng 
things  in  being,  when  there  is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  7  Or  to  talk  of 
their  being  dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  when  they  would  of 
themselves  continue  to  exist  without  his  help ;  nay,  though  he  should  wholly 
withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  mfluence  i 

It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  obsen'ed,  that  God's  upholding  created 
substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each  successive  moment,  is  altogether 
equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out  of  nothing,  at  each  moment.  Be- 
cause its  existence  at  this  moment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God,  but  wholly 
from  him,  and  not  in  any  part  or  degree,  from  its  ariecedent  existence.  For  the 
supposing  that  its  antecedent  existence  concurs  with  God  in  efficiency,  to  pro- 
duce some  part  of  the  effect,  is  attended  with  all  the  very  same  absurdities, 
wliich  have  oeen  shown  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producing  it  wholly. 
Therefore  the  antecedent  existence  is  nothing,  as  to  any  proper  influence  or  as- 
sistance in  the  affair ;  and  consequently  God  produces  the  effect  as  much  from 
nothings  as  if  there  had  been  noUiing  before.  So  that  this  effect  differs  not  at 
all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  frsi  creation  there 
had  bctin  no  such  act  and  eflect  of  God's  power  before  ;  whereas,  his  giving 
existence  afterwards,  follows  preceding  acts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind,  in  an 
tstablished  order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence  of  these  things  is  to 
my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence  of  created  substance,  in  each  successive 
iiioment,  be  wholly  the  effect  of  God's  immediate  power,  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first  creation  out  of  no- 
thing,  then  what  exists  at  this  moment,  by  this  power,  is  a  neU)  effect,  and 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though 
it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  method.*     And 

*  When  \  ■uppoxe  that  an  efffCt  which  it  produced  everr  moment,  b^  a  ne«r  action  or  exertion  of 
p'lwrr,  miHt  l)0  a  new  ofloct  in  cnch  moment,  and  not  absolutely  and  numencally  the  same  with  that  which 
i-Aiitcd  in  pretreUins  moments,  the  thinitthar  I  intend,  may  lie  illuxtrated  by  this  example.  The  hicid 
i-»lor  or  hrixlitm'HK  of  the  ntooa,  ns  wc  look  stcadfitstly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  pernuuumt  thing,  as  thou^ 
it  wore-,  pi-rfrcily  the  saiui'  l»riirhrn»'!w  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  effect  produced  every  moment. 
It  ccanrs.  and  is  renewed,  in  eiich  succcNsive  point  of  time  ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  nnt;  effect 
at  each  instant ;  and  no  one  thing  that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  pro- 
cc-din;:  moment.    The  rays  of  the  sun,  impressed  on  that  body,  and  reflected  from  it,  which  cause  tb« 
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tlicrc  Ls  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but  what  depeiids  on  the  orbifaory 
constitution  of  tlie  Creator ;  who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites 
these  successive  new  effects,  that  he  treats  them  as  one,  by  communicating  to 
them  like  proi>ertics,  relations  <ind  circumstances;  and  so  leads  us  to  r^ardand 
treat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this  an  arbitrary  constitxttwn,  I  mean,  it  is  a 
constitution  which  dci)cnds  on  nothing  but  the  divine  will  ;  which  divine  wiD 
depends  on  notliing  but  the  dimne  vnsdom.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  count  (ff 
nature,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  all  its  laws  and  methods,  and  constancy  and 
regularity,  continuance  and  proceeding,  is  an  arbitrary  constitution.  In  this 
sense,  the  continuance  of  the  very  being  of  the  world  and  all  its  parts,  as  wdl 
as  the  manner  of  continued  being,  depends  entirely  on  an  arbitrary  consiituiim. 
For  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow,  that  because  there  was  sound,  or  light, 
or  color,  or  resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  any  other  ^ 
pendent  thing  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  shall  be  the  like  at  the 
next.  All  dependent  existence  whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  pasBm^ 
and  returning :  renewed  every  moment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  every  mi- 
ment  renewed  by  the  light  that  shines  upon  them ;  and  all  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  as  light  from  the  sun.  In  him  ice  live,  and  move,  and  hm 
our  being. 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  aw 
identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects,  existing  at  different  times,  but  what  de- 
pends on  God^s  sovereign  constitution.  And  so  it  appears  that  the  objedm 
we  are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  (Uvine  constitution,  whereby  Adam  and 
his  posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
suppased,  as  if  it  were  not  consistent  untJi  truth,  because  no  constitution  can 
make  those  to  be  one,  which  are  not  one :  I  say,  it  appears  that  this  objectioD 
is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis :  for  it  appears,  that  a  divine  constitution  is  the 
thing  which  makes  truth,  in  affairs  of  this  nature.  The  objection  supposes, 
there  is  a  oneness  in  created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived 
down  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any*  oneness  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constitution.     Which  is  demonstrably  fakti 

ftflTect,  arp  none  of  tlionj  Xho  samo.  Tlic  iinprossion,  mado  in  e.ich  m'imrnt  on  our  scnson*.  is  br  ta« 
fctrokr  of  nnvmyn  ;  and  thi»  srnsalion,  oxcitod  f»v  tho  stroke,  is  a  new  r.fTeot,  an  effoct  of  a  n'rtr  imwUf 
Tiioi'.f'iri-  the  l>rit-Iitn<*ssor  lurid  whilenessof  tliis  Unly  is  no  m  »io  nnnierically  llio  snmr  thirjs  wj:i 
thai  vvluirh  existed  in  the  preceding  nn>mf?nl,  than  the  aoiim/of  the  wind  that  hlows  now.  is  individually t-* 
same  w  ith  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  hhrw  iust  before,  which,  thoiitrh  it  lx»  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  nwe 
than  til*'  a::ilalrd  air,  tliat  makes  the  sovind,  is  the  suFne  ;  or  than  the  wattr,  llowint:  in  a  river,  X\m  t^* 

Eass<!S  by,  i**  individually  the.  8an>e  witli  that  which  piissed  a  little  l)efore.  And  if  it  he  thus  »z'i»  ibe 
riuhtn^'ss  or  color  of  the  iniHin,  so  it  nuist  he  with  its  soUiiUy,  an<l  evrry  ihinir  else  iM-lon^ini;  to  it«  sc!^ 
stance,  if  all  he,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immediate  eflfect  of  a  nt:w  exertion  or  appIir:atioii  of  povff 
Tiic  matt  r  may  pj'rhaps  1mi  in  some  respects  stil!  more  ch-arly  jllustnited  l>y  tlus.  The  ifnajee« nfthiAC^ 
in  ft  Rlass,  as  we  keep  our  eye  uptm  them,  .se<*m  to  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing.  p«-rf«f 
identity.  Butit  is  known  to  he  otherwise.  rhi!(»sophers  well  know  that  these  iinai^oa  are  constittiy 
reiwutij,  hy  the  impression  and  nfli-clion  of  nrw  rays  of  lijrht ;  so  that  the  ima^c  iniprejtbed  l>y  the  (txw 
rays  isconsUmtly  vanishing,  and  a  urw  imaire  impre.Hsed  by  nne  rays  every  moment,  iNtih  on  the  ^lassani 
on  the  eye.  The  image  constantly  renewed,  hv  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  mik. 
than  if  it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  witfi  a  pencil,  and  the  colors  constantly  vanisihing  ob  fast  » 
put  on.  And  the  new  images  bein?  put  on  imynttlmtrly  or  ingtantly,  do  not  make  the  in  the  <ianie,  any  moff 
than  if  it  were  done  with  the  intermi>sion  of  an  hour  or  a  r/ay.  The  in»»;;c  that  cxi.stM  this  ntonient.  > 
not  at  all  drrived  from  the  image  which  exi.sted  the  last  preceding  moment;  as  may  l)e  neon,  be-causf  1?" 
thf»  succrssion  of  new  rayt  be  intercepted,  by  somethinji  inter|H)sed  between  the  object  and  the  cl»«. 
the  in  a{,'e  immediately  ceases  ;  the  fMst  rxiftenc.c  of  the  imape  lias  no  infliUfnce  to  uphold  it,  so  much  v- 
for  one  mnment.  Which  shows  that  the  ima^e  is  altoceth'^r  new  made  every  moment ;  and  tXvxy} 
spenkine.  is  in  no  part  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  existed  the  moment  preceding.  And  tmW 
8o  the  matter  must  lie  with  the  bwiirs  themselves,  as  well  as  their  imaces.  They  also  cannot  befhesair/ 
with  an  ab>olute  identity,  but  mu.sl  be  wholly  r«'newed  every  moment,  if  the  case  be  as  h%«  Uy 
proved,  that  tluMr  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speakinjr,  at  all  the  effect  of  their  pist  exisr»»n*^ 
out  is  wli«)lly,  every  instant,  ih»^  effect  of  anew  a^'»*ncy,  or  exertion  of  the  power,  of  the  cause  of  i*^* 
existonc<».  If  so.  the  exi.stence  caused  is  every  instant  a  new  effect,  whether  the  cause  be  lights  or  i^i- 
mediate  divine  potceTf  or  whatever  it  be. 
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nnd  Ru(Bcienl!v  appears  so  from  things  conceded  by  the  adversaries  themselves*: 
and  thtTt^Jbre  the  objection  wholly  Tails  to  the  ground, 

There  are  various  icirids  of  identity  and  oneness,  found  among  created 
things,  by  which  tljey  become  one  in  di^erent  mamierSi  rei^peds,  and  degrees ^ 
and  10  various  purposes  ;  several  of  which  differences  have  been  observed ;  and 
GVi^ry  kind  is  onlere'dj  regulated,  and  limit edj  in  every  rtspect,  by  tUvine  consii" 
tution.  Some  things,  existing  in  different  times  and  places,  are  treated  by  their 
Creator  as  one  in  one  respect,  and  others  in  another  ;  some  are  united  far  Hits 
communication^  and  othei^  for  ifmi  ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  plmmrt 
ol  I  lie  fountuin  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears  particularly*  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  oneness,  by  virtue 
whereof  poUufmn  and  guilt  from  past  wicked ne^  are  derived,  depends  entirely 
on  a  dimne  eslahiiihmeni.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt 
and  11  n  evil  taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  comoutted 
twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  forever.  It  is  Hm  that  must  account  for  the  continuance  of  any  such 
thin^,  anywhere,  as  consciousness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  all  habits^  either  good  or  bad  :  and  on  this  depends  ewxy  thing  tliat  can 
belon g  to  pi  rso  ft ai  identiit/.  And  all  com mu n i c ation a ,  de ri vatio nSj  or  c^ntin ua- 
tion  of  qualities,  properties  or  relations,  natural  or  moral,  from  what  ispast^  as 
if  the  sijbject  were  o?n-%  depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

Ajid  I  am  persuaded,  no  solid  reason  can  he  given,  why  God,  who  consti- 
tutes all  other  created  union  or  oneness,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  for  w^hal 
purposes,  communications,  and  effects,  he  pleases,  may  not  establish  a  const  it  u^ 
tinn  whereby  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much  as  the 
buds  and  branches  from  tlie  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should  be  treated  as  one  with 
him,  tor  the  derivation,  either  of  righteousness,  and  communion  in  rewards^  or 
ol  the  loss  of  righteousness,  and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt.* 

As  I  said  before,  all  oneness  in  created  things,  whence  qualities  and  rela- 
tions are  derived,  depends  on  a  divine  constitution  that  is  arbitraryy  in  every 
other  res[iect,  excepting  that  it  is  regulated  by  divme  wisdom*  The  wisdom, 
which  is  exercised  in  these  constitutions,  appears  in  these  two  things.  Firstj 
in  a  beautiful  analos^t/  and  hmmony  with  oiher  laws  or  constitutiops^  especially 
relating  to  the  same  subjec^t ;  and  secondli/^  in  the  good  eiids  obtained,  or  use- 
ful consequences  of  such  a  constitution.     If  thereibre  there  be  any  objection  still 


^  I  nppml  in  Aueh  m  nrt*  not  vfoni  to  conic bt  ll>pinH«1v«s  with  iudgtng  by  a  AU|jer€cial  iLppeaftjEief 
Bfl  View  4jf  things,  Lut  irc  httbituar*-d  toeKuninci  ihinga  slnetly  mm  closely,  that  tijcy  may  }im$K  ri^rht- 
^His  )iii;iijm»ni,  w  Neither  on  tiupposjUon  tliat  nil  mankind  had  aitjisttd,  m  the  miirsner  rnenT joined  tje- 
b.*t  any  gcwid  rpnsi}!i  cnn  be  i^ivpn,  v^hj  their  Creator  nJghi  not,  if  he  bod  pleaded,  have  ofttaNishrd 
mch  a  ibiim  between  Adam  And  the  rrM  of  mwikiEtd^  ms  w&»  in  the  cane  ivppo^ed.  Parricuktly,  if  it 
Jlibd  t>cen  the  cmc,  thut  AdaiirJi  {lOHierity  had  nctiialEy,  According  to  a  tsiw  of  nuTure,  aomctiow  growTi 
ml  vfkim,  and  yet  rrmuined  contijpmwi  and  literally  united  ti^  him,  a«  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  mem- 
!ieta'"f  !hf  IWy  to  the  head ;  and  had  ali,  before  the  fa!!,  eAiated  together  at  the  «amr  time^  though  in  d^f- 
/f  '  IS  ihe  heiidund  itjembcrs  ttr*;  in  different  placeii :  tnthia  ease,  ftho  c«n  dcterminei  lliaLt,£« 

HI.  '■(-  mviht  not,  if  it  hud  plea-ied  him,  hare  estttblitihed  snch  a  nnieiit  hetwuen  the  root  mind 

hti  ■  ,[fi  eompltvK  bemji^,  ak  (hat  all  Sihauld  eonatitute  tmt  morsiL  whole;  ao  tliat  by  the  \w»  M 

unjou,  Un-rt  d^MJuld  be  a  communion  in  tnvh  mt^ai  attemiumf  and  that  th«  heart  of  everj'  branch  ihould  at 
the  SKmc  moment  partici|iate  with  the  heart  of  the  ro&t,  bo  conformed  to  it^  and  ecmcurnng  wiih  it  in  alJ 
iti  affeclionii  and  Hcts,  and  so  jointly  partaking  in  its  slate,  as  a  patt  of  the  tame  thin^ .'  Why  might  not 
Goil,  if  he  hud  pleaaed,  iia^e  hx'^d  such  a  knid  of  mi  ton  as  thia,  a  unjonof  the  vanoiii  parta  ofaucb  t 
motfii  whdr,  its  well  a.«i  many  other  union*,  whirh  he  ha*  aetuatly  fined,  aficording  to  his  *overeigTJ  plea- 
ndre  1  And  if  he  mi^ht,  hy  hisi  aoverftip  conatUuLion,  have  eftUtilUilifid  such  a  union  of  tiie  varioa* 
brn^a  hi's  ot  mankind,  wh^r-n  txiittitij^  in  rhlfett^nt  pinct*,  I  do  not  see  why  he  migiht  i^ot  also  do  the  lame, 
tboiigb  rhey  exist  in  difFeri^nt  hmea,  \  know  not  wby  tueceaiFion,  or  diversity  of  timr,  ihonld  makciuiv 
«a«b  rfi^tiiuLed  union  more  unreaicmahle,  tiian  diveraity  of  placf.  The  only  retaon,  why  diverriij  of 
ttmr  «^ii  aeeni  to  mak*;  U  unrEa*onable.  i»,  thut  difference  ofiitne  sIiowe^  there  ii  no  abvolute  idejiiitj  of 
tl«e  \X\liv^  ejtiMimg  in  those  different  timea :  but  it  ahowa  tJiiA,  1  tiiink^  not  at  all  more  than  the  differeacn 
4*f  the  pt^it  of  exi&leoce. 
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lying  against  this  constitution  \vith  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it  must  be,  that  it  is 
not  suHiciently  wise  in  these  respects.  But  what  extreme  arrogance  vroold  it 
be  in  us,  to  take  upon  us  to  act  as  judges  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  laws 
and  established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  univene ! 
And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  constitution,  in  particular,  be  well  considered,  its 
wisdom,  in  the  two  Ibremcntioned  respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident.  There 
is  an  apparent  manifold  aimlogy  to  other  constitutions  and  laws,  established  and 
maintained  through  the  whole  system  of  vital  nature  in  this  lower  world ;  all 
parts  of  which,  in  all  successions,  arc  derived  from  \\iitfrst  of  the  kind,  as  iroin 
their  root  or  fountain  ;  each  deriving  fiom  thence  all  propeilies  and  qualities, 
that  are  proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  kind,  or  species  :  no  deriva- 
tive having  any  one  perfection  (unless  it  be  what  is  merely  circumstantial)  but 
what  was  m  its  primitive.  And  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  without  that 
original  righteousness y  which  Adam  had  lost,  is  also  analogous  to  other  laws 
and  establishments,  relating  to  the  nature  of  mankind  ;  according  to  which, 
Adam's  posterity  have  no  one  perfection  of  nature,  in  any  kind,  superior  to 
what  was  in  him,  when  the  human  race  began  to  be  propagated  from  iiim. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  was  Jit  and  wise  in  other  respects,  so  it  was  in 
this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  constitution  concerning  the  manner  oS 
mankind's  coming  into  existence  in  their  propagation,  was  such  as  did  so  natu- 
rally unite  them,  and  made  them  in  so  many  respects  one,  naturally  leading 
them  to  a  close  union  in  society,  and  manifold  intercourse,  and  mutual  depend- 
ence. Things  were  wisely  so  established,  that  all  should  naturally  be  in  one 
and  the  same  moral  state  ;  and  not  in  such  exceeding  different  states,  as  that 
some  should  be  perfectly  innocent  and  holy,  but  others  corrupt  and  wicked; 
some  needing  a  Saviour,  but  others  needing  none ;  some  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  perfect  happiness,  but  others  in  a  state  of  public  condemnation  to  perfect  and 
eternal  misery;  some  justly  exposed  to  great  calamities  in  this  world,  but  othen 
by  their  innocence  raised  above  all  suffering.  Such  a  vast  diversity  of  state 
would  by  no  means  have  agreed  with  the  natural  and  necessar}-  constitution  and 
unavoidable  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  world  of  mankind  ;  all  made  of 
one  blood,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be  united  and  blended  in 
society,  and  to  partake  together  in  the  natural  and  common  goods  and  evils  of 
this  lower  w^orld. 

Dr.  Taylor  urges,*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  for  personal  sin  :  and  it 
has  often  been  urged,  that  rq)entancc  can  be  for  no  other  sin.  To  w  hich  I 
would  say,  that  the  use  of  words  is  very  arbitrary  :  but  that  men's  hearts  should 
be  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution  and 
guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  least  vn- 
reasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  unheard  of,  that  men  should  be 
ashamed  of  things  done  by  others,  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.  I  am 
sure,  it  is  not  vmcriptural ;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully  consenting  and 
concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  sure  ground  to 
conclude,  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impossible  thing,  for  the  race  of  man- 
kmd  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  as  that  this,  m  reality 
and  propriety,  shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  unioji  between  the 
root  and  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  availing  to  such 
a  consequence),  established  by  the  Author  of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ; 

♦  Page  14. 


to  whos^  establishments  are  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  imiont  in  any  part 
of  that  system ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  po^ 
terity  to  that  first  apostasy*  And  therefore  the  sin  fjf  ihe  apostasy  is  not  theirs, 
merely  became  Goct  im putts  it  to  them ;  but  it  is  irt/lt/  and  property  theirs,  atnl 
on  that  ground f  God  imputes  it  to  them. 

By  rea.son  of  tlie  established  unhii  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  the 
case  is  fur  otherwise  between  him  and  them,  than  it  is  lietwecn  distinct  parts  or 
individuals  of  Adam's  race ;  betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union  ;  as 
between  children  and  other  ancestors*  Concerning  whom  is  apparently  to  be 
, understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1 — 20  f  where  God  reproves  the  Jews  for 
the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  The  fathers  have  eaieu  fovr  grapes^  and 
tM  children's  teeth  are  set  mi  edge  ;  and  tells  them,  thtit  hereafter  they  shal!  no 
more  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb  ;  and  that  if  a  mn  sees  the  wickedness 
of  hisfathtr^  and  sincerely  disappravm  it  and  avoids  it,  and  he  hinsself  is  right- 
eous, ke  shall  noi  diejbr  the  iniquity  of  his  father  ;  that  all  souh^  both  the  soul  of 
ihs  father  and  theson^  are.  his  ;  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  his  father^  nor  tlie  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sou  ;  but  the.  soul  that  sinneth^ 
U  $haU  die  ;  that  the  righteousness  (f  the  righteous  sludl  be  vpon  kim^  and  the 
wickidness  of  the  wicked  shall  he  upon  him.  The  thing  denied,  is  communion  in 
the  ^uilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct  parts  of  Adam's 
raje ;  and  expressly,  in  that  case,  where  there  is  no  coment  and  coticurrence^ 
but  a  smcere  disapprobation  of  the  wickedness  of  ancestors.  It  is  declared^  that 
rhildren  w^ho  are  advit  and  come  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  rig/iteoui',  and 
do  not  approve  of,  but  sincerely  condemn  the  wickedness  of  their  fathers^  shall 
not  be  punished  for  tlieir  disapproved  and  avoided  iniquities.  The  occoi^ion  of 
what  is  here  said,  as  well  as  the  de^gn  and  plain  sen^'e^  shows,  that  nothing  is 
here  intended  in  the  least  degree  incmsisicnt  with  what  has  been  supposed  con- 
cerning Adam^s  posterity's  sinning  and  falling  in  his  apostasy.  The  occasion 
li^  the  people's  murmuring  at  God's  methods  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  j 
agreeable  to  that  in  Levit*  xxvi.  39,  "^  And  tbey  Ibaf.  are  left  of  you,  shall  pine 
away  in  their  inicjuity  in  your  enemies'  lands ;  and  al;^  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them:"  and  other  parallel  places,  respecting 
external  judgmentSj  which  were  the  punishments  most  plainly  threatened,  and 
chiefly  insisted  on,  under  that  dispensation  (which  wasj  as  it  were,  an  eJiternal* 
and  carnal  covenant),  and  particularly  the  people's  suffering  such  terrible  judg- 
ments at  that  day,  even  in  EzekiePs  time,  for  the  sins  of  Mana^eh ;  according ' 
to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xv.  4),  and  agreeable  to  what  is  said  in 
that  confession.  Lam.  v,  7,  "  Our  fathers  have  sinn^  and  are  not,  and  we  have 
borne  their  iniquities/' 

In  w^hat  Is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the  introducing  of  the  gos-  ' 
pel  dispensation  ;  as  is  greatly  confirmed  by  comparing  this  place  with  Jer  xxxi, 
29,  30,  31.     Under  which  dispensation,  the  righteousness  of  God^s  dealings 
with  mankind  would  be  more  fully  manifested,  in  the  clear  revelation  then  to. 
be  made  of  the  method  of  the  judgment  of  God,  by  which  the  JinaJl  sttde  of 
wicked  men  is  determined ;  which  is  not  according  to  the  behavior  of  thdf 
particular  ancestors  ;  but  every  one  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  sin  of  Am  otm  ' 
wicked  heart,  or  sinftil  nature  and  practice*    The  affair  otdetivali^m  of  the  natural ' 
cofmption  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  their  consent  ^o,  and  participation  of  th#  ] 
prtmiilve  and  common  apostasy,  is  not  in  the  least  intermeddled  with,  or  touch-  ^ 
ed^  by  any  Uiing  meant  or  aimed  at  in  the  true  scope  and  design  of  this  plaice  in  < 
EkeloeL 
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On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  philosophy^  or  the  metaphysics  (s 
perhaps  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  yet  I 
cannot  doubt,  but  that  a  proper  consideration  of  what  is  apparent  and  undenia- 
ble in  fady  with  rt^spect  to  the  dependence  of  the  state  and  course  of  things  in 
this  universe  on  the  sovereign  conbtituiions  of  the  supreme  Author  and  Lord  rf 
all,  who  gives  none  account  of  any  of  his  maltersy  and  whose  VHiys  art  paU 
finding  out^  will  be  sufficit-nt,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobriety,  to 
stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against  Xhe  justice  of  God, 
respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught  in  his  holy  word^  concerning  the 
derivation  of  a  depravity  and  guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity  ;  a  thing  so 
abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  found  in  the  experience  of  all  mankind  in  aD 


This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  forever  to  silence  such  bold  expressions  » 
these — "If  this  he  just — if  the  Scriptures  teach  such  doctrine,  &c.,  then  the 
Scriptures  are  of  no  use — understamling  is  no  understanding — and,  Whxit  a  Goo 
must  he  be,  that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures ! — Is  this  thy  God,  O  CArif- 
tianr 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of  supplement  to  thii 
chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much  about  the  impuiatkn 
of  Adam's  sin)  concerning  the  opinions  of  two  divifiesj  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
among  tlie  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  imputalion  of  Adam*s 
first  sin. 

Ojie  of  them  supposes  that  this  sin,  though  truly  imputed  to  infants,  so  that 
thereby  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper  punishment y  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them 
in  such  a  degree^  :is  that  upon  this  account  tbey  should  be  Uable  to  etemd 
punishment,  as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  ten\poral  deaths  or  annihilalion ; 
Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made  infinitely  more  guilty  by  it, 
than  his  posterity.  On  which  I  would  obsene,  that  to  sup|K)sc,  God  imputes 
not  all  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  notliiog 
but  one's  imngination.  To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearing  such  torments 
for  Adam's  sin,  as  tboy  sometimes  do  in  this  world,  and  these  torments  ending 
in  death  and  anniliilalion,  may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive 
of  their  suffering  eternal  misery  lor  it.  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve  one's  «a- 
5071.  There  is  no  rule  ol*  reason  that  can  be  supposed  to  lie  against  imputing  a 
sin  in  the  whrle  of  it,  which  was  committed  by  one,  to  another  who  did  not 
pei-sonally  commit  it,  but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputetl  and 
punished  in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  are  any)  lie  against  the  impit- 
tation  ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed,  if  there  be  any  rule  ot 
reason,  that  is  strong  and  i2jood,  lymg  against  a  proper  derivation  or  communi- 
cation of  guilt,  from  one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it  lies 
against  ail  that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought  against  im- 
puting Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any  force  in  them)  lies  in  this, 
that  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  otie.  But  this  lies  as  properly  against 
charging  a  part  of  the  pjuilt,  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being 
the  same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  little  of  what  was  done,  than  in  the 
whole.  They  were  as  aksolutely  free  from  being  concerned  in  that  act  partly, 
as  they  were  wholly.  Ami  there  is  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why  one  man's 
sin  cannot  be  justly  reckone<l  to  another's  account,  who  was  not  then  in  being, 
in  the  whole  of  it ;  but  what  will  as  properly  lie  against  its  being  reckoned  to 
him  in  any  part,  so  as  that  he  should  be  subject  to  any  condemnation  or  punish- 
ment on  that  account.  If  those  reasons  are  good,  all  the  differencv  there  ran 
be,  is  this  3  that  to  bring  a  grexd  punishnncnt  on  infants  for  Adam's  sin^  is  a 
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grtal  act  of  injustice,  and  to  bring  a  comparatively  tmaU  punishment,  is  a  smaller 
act  of  injustice,  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as  truly  and  demonstrably  an  act  of  in- 
justice, as  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  something  parallel.  It  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment why  I  may  not  exact  from  one  of  my  neighbors,  what  was  due  to  me  from 
another y  that  he  and  my  debtor  are  not  the  same ;  and  that  their  concerns,  in- 
terests and  properties  are  entirely  distinct  Now  if  this  argument  be  good,  it 
lies  as  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  a  part  of  the  debt,  as  the  whole. 
Indeed  it  is  a  greater  act  of  injustice  for  me  to  take  from  him  the  whde  of  it, 
than  a  part,  but  not  mare  truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  otlier  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  so  that 
infants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  innocent  creatures ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  not 
agreeable  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  make  the  state  of  infants  in  another  world 
VDorse  than  a  state  of  nonexistence.  But  this  to  me  appears  plainly  a  giving  vp 
that  grand  point  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  both  in  whole  and  in  part. 
For  it  supposes  it  to  be  not  right,  for  God  to  bring  any  evil  on  a  child  of  Adam, 
which  is  mnocent  as  to  personal  sin,  without  paying  jor  ity  or  balancing  it  with 
food  ;  so  that  still  the  state  of  the  child  shall  be  as  f^oody  as  could  be  demanded 
m  justice,  in  a  case  of  mere  innocence.  Which  plamly  supposes  that  the  child 
is  not  exposed  to  any  proper  punishment  at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  debt  to  di- 
vine justice,  on  the  account  of  Adam's  sin.  For  if  the  child  were  truly  in  debt, 
then  surely  justice  might  take  something  from  him  rvithout  paying  for  it,  or 
without  giving  that  which  makes  its  state  as  goody  as  mere  innocence  could  in 
justice  requ'u-e.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of  some  punishment^  then  there  is  no 
need  that  justice  should  requite  the  infant  for  suffering  that  punishment ;  or  make 
up  for  ity  by  conferring  some  good,  tliat  shall  countervail  it,  and  in  effect  remove 
and  disannul  it ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  good  and  evil  shall  be  at  an  even  balance, 
yea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall  preponderate.  If  it  is  unjust  in  a  judge  to 
order  any  quantity  of  money  to  be  taken  from  another  without  paying  him  again, 
and  fully  making  it  up  to  him,  it  must  be  because  he  had  justly  forfeited  none 
at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  manifest  that  none  can,  in  good  consistence  with  them- 
selves, own  a  real  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity, 
without  ow^ning  that  they  ^re  justly  viewed  and  treated  as  sinners,  truly  guilty 
and  children  of  wrath  on  that  account ;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation 
of  the  whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  pertains  to  the 
essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  if  each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant 
established  with  him  singly,  and  had  by  the  like  direct  and  full  act  of  rebellion, 
violated  it  for  himself. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Wherein  several  other  Objections  are  considered. 

Dr.  Taylor  objects  against  Adam's  posterity's  bein^  supposed  to  come  into 
Ihe  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  God's  blessing,  and  subject  to  his  curse  through 
his  sin  : — ^That  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  after  the  flood,  Go<l  pronounced 
e(}uivdeDt  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he  did  on  Adam  at 
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his  creation,  when  he  said,  **  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  eaid^ 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.* 
To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  remarks. 

1.  As  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  the  threattning^  denounced  far 
Adam\s  sin,  there  was  nothing  which  appears  inconsistent  with  the  aynimutaa 
of  thisj[;rc.vc7j^  life  for  a  season,  or  with  the  pro/ioga/t/?^  his  kind;  so  for  the 
like  reason,  there  appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  tfait 
it  reached  Adam's  posterity,  incmmstunt  with  their  enjoying  the  temporal  blesh 
iugs  of  the  present  life,  as  long  as  this  is  continued  ;  even  those  temporal  bless- 
ings whiih  God  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.  For  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam,  when  he  fiist 
created  him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience^  were  not  the  same  with  the 
blessings  which  were  suspended  on  his  obedience*  The  blessings  thus  suspended 
were  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  ;  which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integritr 
through  his  trial,  would  have  been  pronounced  upon  him  afterwards  ;  when  God. 
as  his  judge,  should  have  given  him  his  reward.  God  might,  indeed,  if  he  had 
pleased,  immedioiely  have  deprived  him  of  life^  and  of  all  temporal  blessinp 
given  him  before.  But  those  blessings  pronounced  on  him  beforehand,  were 
not  the  things,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  appointed.  These  were 
reserved,  till  the  issue  of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  be  pronounced  io 
the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been  passed  upon  him  by  his  jud£;e. 
when  God  came  to  decree  to  him  his  reward  for  his  approved  fidelity.  The 
pronouncing  these  latter  blessings  on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  fallen  undff 
the  threatening  denounced,  would  indeed  (without  a  redemption)  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  which  had  been  established.  But  the  giving 
them  thejormer  kind  of  blessings,  which  were  not  the  things  suspended  oo  the 
trial,  or  dependent  on  his  fidelity  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season),  m 
not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam's  posterity's  being  not  included  in  the 
threatening,  denounced  for  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  they  still  hau 
ih^  temporal  blessings  of  fruitfulness  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  cow/w.'«<^ 
to  tht'ni,  than  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam's  being  not  included  in  that  threaienin: 
himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  continued  to  him,  was  fruitful,  and  had  do- 
minion over  the  creatures  after  his  fall,  equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  there  were  blessings  implied  in  the  bene- 
dictions God  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  posterity,  which  were  granted  on  a 
new  foundation  :  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  diverse  from  any  grant,  promise 
or  revelation  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his  tall,  even  on  ihr 
foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  established  in  Jesus  Christ;  a  dispensation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  curse  that  came  upon  them  bjr 
Adaui's  sin,  and  to  l)ring  them  to  greater  blessings  than  ever  he  had.  The* 
blessings  were  pronounced  on  Noah  and  liisseed,  on  the  same  foundation  whenr 
on  afterwarils  tlie  l)kssing  was  pronounced  on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  whicb 
includtfl  both  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits.  Noah  had  his  name  prophetical 
ly  given  him  by  his  father  Laimch,  l)e(ause  by  him  and  his  seed,  deliverance 
should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by  Adam's  fall.  Gen.  v.  29. 
"  And  he  called  his  name  J\o/z/i  (i.  e.  Ri:st),  saying.  This  same  shall  comfort  us 
concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the 
Lord  hath  cui-sed."  Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  prophecy  (which 
indeed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing  w^ith  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15)  are 
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pronounced  on  Noah  after  Uie  flood.    There  is  tHs  evidence  of 

being  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
ind  by  the  recieinption  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  obtained  by  sacra^ 
jce  ;  or  were  bestowed  as  the  effect  of  God^s  favor  to  mankind,  which  was  in 
lonsequencc  of  God's  smelHng  a  sweet  savor  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah 
ifferecL  And  it  is  very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  ancient 
acrifices  never  obtained  ihe  favor  of  God,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  relation  they 
lad  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  Now  that  Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so 
ironderfully  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God^  whicli  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the 
irorld,  and  the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  mined  state,  there  was  a 
proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  ^reat  salvation  to  come  by  Christ :  as  it  was  a 
[Oramon  thing  for  God,  on  occasion  of  some  great  temparul  salvation  of  his 
people,  or  restoration  from  a  low  imd  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations 
if  the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world  by  Christ's  redemption**  God 
leds  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  present  state,  far  differently,  on 
icc-asion  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do; 
or,  being  capable  subjects  of  savins  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of  patience  and 
p-ace,  and  innumerable  temporal  olessmgs  bestowed  on  them ;  which,  as  the 
ipostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv,  17),  are  testimonies  of  God*s  reconcilablcness  to 
infol  men,  to  put  them  upon  .seeking  after  God. 

But  besides  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in  general  partake  of 
hese  blessin^^s  of  dominum  over  Ihf.  creaiures,  Slc,  ;  Noah  himself,  and  all  such 
pf  his  posterity  as  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  that  exercised  by  him 
n  offering  his  sacrifice  which  made  it  a  sweet  savor^  and  by  which  it  procured 
hese  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  Christ,  m  a  more 
jxceJlent  sense  than  Adam  in  innocejicy ;  as  they  are  made  kings  and  priests 
into  God,  and  reign  with  Christ,  and  all  things  are  tlieirs,  by  a  covenant  of 
jrace*  They  partake  w*ith  Christ  in  that  dominion  "  over  the  beasts  of  the 
tarth,  the  fowls  of  the  air^  and  fishes  of  the  sea,*'  spoken  of  m  the  8th  Psalm  ; 
urbich  is  by  the  apostle  interpreted  of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  world.  1  Cor- 
cv»  27,  and  Heb,  ii.  ?•  And  the  time  is  coming  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
losterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake  of  this  more  honorable 
ind  excellent  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  him  **  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
ies  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that 
hese  blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment  until  many  a^^  after 
hey  were  grantetl^  any  more  than  the  blessinj^f  on  Japhet,  expressed  m  those 
Forda,  *'  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sheta" 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them  through  the 
^eat  Rtdeemer,  wlio  suspends  and  removes  the  curse  wliich  came  through 
ldam*s  sin  J  surely  is  no  argument  that  they  originally,  and  as  they  be  in  their 
tatural  state,  are  not  under  the  curse.  Tliat  men  have  blessmgs  through 
^mce,  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  naiur€f 
^|t  rather  argues  the  contrary  :  for  if  they  did  not  deser\'e  the  curse,  they 
Pm  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  for  bring* 
ig  them  into  a  state  of  favor  with  God. 

Another  ohjedion  which  our  author  strenuously  urges  against  the  doctrine 
f  Original  Sin,  is,  that  it  disparages  the  divine  goodn£ss  in  ^ving  us  our  heing, 
rhich  we  ought  to  receive  with  thaukfutness^  as  a  great  gift  of  God's  benefit 
ence,  and  look  upon  as  the  first^  original,  and  fundamental  fruit  of  the  dime 

*  U  mny  be  ooi«d  that  Dr.  Tuytar  himself  aipkifin  it  u  hh  niind^  thftt  these  blesiinst  oti  N(Mih 
%  tbe  foot  of  the  covetvmt  q/  gra^w,  p.  94»  30, 91,!^  S,  f  Pag^  256.  257,  260,  71—74,  $. 
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1»  Thfii  toTj^itttieiit  n  buik  on  tw  siqppoBed  trwi  of  ft  ttntt  ■t'  iMntf^'iM 
tobahiyAiSrilhefMifioii.    It  if  bmlton  this  supporttidp,  fligt  W  grfi  >i 


•toioperljr  miked  upon  w  one  iriA  our  fintfather^  in  tliie  stnte 
wrt  ^Mted  hfaOi  and  in  his  fall  from  thst  state.  If  we  or^  so,  it 
whole  race  to  kdaiowMge  Ood^  great  goochi'it  to  flicm,  in  the  s 
mankind  waa'inade  oifkH  ;  in  the  happg  state  thcj  were  then  in,  and 
CfypinUnAtj  tlwy  then  had  of  obtaining  to^frmed  and  demal  happineBi^  ant* 
itavnowledge  His  an  aggraTatkm  of  ttieir  apostasy,  and  to  fanmlUe'^tfac^iMi^ 
ibat  they  were  i»  mi^tefid  as  to  itjbd  agamst  thiw  C^rfMlfi 

we  may  all^  this  with  as  much  reason,  ap  (yea,  nnich  more  than)  tlie|no|h 
lolf  Israel  m  DiOuel's  and  Nehemiah*8  times,  did  with  thankftilnesi  acnm^ 
ledge  Ood%  great  goodness  to  (ftetr^^rf&efv,  many  am  before,  and  hi  disir  s» 
lcaiK>ns  bewailed,  and  todc  riiame  to  tberosdves,  for  the  mm  cmMnsHid  If 
Ihenr^/Siaerr,  notwithstanding  sndi  great  goodness.  See  the  izlli  dia|iler  i 
.  Darnel,  and  ixAi  of  Nefaemiati. 

2.  If  Dr.  iTiiylor  wooM  imply  in  his  objection,  that  it  doth  not  eiMHift  idl 
Idle  goodneif  of  Ood,  to  Bive  mankind  being  in  a  state  of  misery,  whatinvw 
done  before  by  Admn,  ^raeOier  he  smned,  or  did  not  sm ;  I  reply,  if  it  he  jH% 
so  oidered,  tlmt  there  shouU  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  whkdi  mnst  be  Wbd 
i^xm  as  one  with  Jkfm,  then  it  is  no  more  oontraiy  to  OcNPt  attribute  fft'pn^ 
-toeas  to  give  being  to  Us  posterity  in  a  state  of  ponidiment,  than  to  )Mtt|« 
.Ui6  being  of  the  loms  wicked  and  gmlty  nerson,  who  has  made  Umsdf  fsil^ 
in  a  state  of  ponUiinent  The  giving  being,  and  tte  continuing  Mw  m 
both  alikte  the  wol^  of  €k>f s  power  and  will,  and  both  are  alilreftBidMMri 
16  idl  Uessiligs  of  man's  present  and  fotnre  existence.  And  if  it  be  iaid,  Itcsr 
not  be  jididy  so  ordmd,  mat  there  AoM  be  a  posterity  (^  Adam,  wUdrAorii 
1i6  todced  upon  as  one  with  him,  this  is  heggitig  the  quetiUm. 

8*  If  oift*  atithor  wooM  have  ns  wappfm  that  it  is  contrary  to  Iftie  atlA* 
of  goodness  for  God,  in  any  casty  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  power,  to  caoR 
existence,  and  to  cause  new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  nuseraUe 
existence,  by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin ;  then  his  own  adieme  mot 
be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of  God's  TOodness ;  for  he  supuosei  thit 
God  will  raise  multitudes  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giriif 
new  existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  order  only  to  fter 
suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable,  as  we  are  by  natoK^ 
yet  we  inaiy  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that  he  has  given  ns  cmr  heisg 
under  So  glorious  a  dispensation  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  wbidi  ae 
have  a  happy  opportunity  to  be  delivered  from  this  nn  and  misery,  and  to  ob- 
tain unspeaicable,  eternal  happiness.  And  because,  through  our  own  iridBed 
inclinations,  we  are  dis{)08ed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  this  mercy,  as  to  fidl  <tf 
final  benefit  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  be  ihankfii  ftrit, 
even  according  to  our  author's  own  sentiments.  '*  What  (says  be*)  if  tk 
nihde  tvorU  lies  in  wickedness^  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved,  have  men  ao 
reason  to  be  thankftd^  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungrateful,  and  abuse  their 
being  and  God's  n>unty  ?  Suppose  our  own  evil  inclinations  do  withhold  nf 
[viz.,  from  seeking  after  happiness,  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  tie 
placed  within  the  nearer  and  easier  reach  of]  ;  ^  suppose  the  whole  Chntisa 
worU  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  but  few  Christians  should  be  saved;  ki 
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flierefore  certainly  true,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  ihank  God  for  the  gospel  ?" 

Well,  and  ihough  the  tiHl  incUnuimm^  which  hintkr  our  seeking  and  obtam- 
ini^  ha]>p'tne^'i  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  6am  with,  yet  if 
tJjose  inclmations  are  uurfauit  or  nn^  that  alters  not  the  case ;  and  to  say,  they 
are  not  our  sin,  is  still  begginir  ikti  question*  Yt*a,  it  will  follow  from  several 
things  asserted  by  our  autlior,  \mi  togetherj  that  notwithstanding  men  are  bom 
ill  such  circumstances^  as  that  they  are  under  a  very  great  imprdabiiUy  of  ever 
l&ecoming  rightemi^^  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankjtil  for  their  being, 
fhus,  particularly,  those  that  were  born  and  lived  among  the  Heatiten,  before 
Christ  came.  For  Dr.  Taylor  asg^erts,  that  all  men  have  reason  of  thankfuinesa 
for  their  being;  and  yet  he  sujipoaeK^thut  the  Mcftthai  world,  taken  a^  a  col- 
lective body,  were  dead  in  mu  and  could  not  deUver  or  help  themselves,  and 
therefore  stood  in  necessity  of  ttie  Christian  dispensation.  Ami  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes,  that  the  Christum  world  is  now  at  length  bi  Du^ht  to  the  tike 
d^^plorable  and  helpless  circumstance^^  and  needs  a  neui  dispeii.salion  for  its 
relief;  as  I  ol^iserved  before.  According  lo  these  things,  the  world  in  general, 
not  only  formerly,  but  even  at  this  day,  are  dmd  in  ain^  and  helpless  as  to  iheir 
lalvation ;  and  therefore  the  generality  of  them  that  are  born  into  it,  are  much 
toore  Hkeiy  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dispensation  comes :  and  yet 
he  supposes,  we  all  have  leason  to  be  thankful  ibr  our  being*  Yea>  further 
fUli,  I  think,  according  to  our  author ^s  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason  to 
be  ihankjul  to  God  ibr  bringing  them  into  a  state,  which  yet^  as  the  case  is,  is 
JUpded  with  mi^ay^  as  its  certain  consequence.  As,  with  respect  to  God's 
plbmg^  the  wicked  to  life,  at  the  last  day  ;  which,  he  supposes,  is  in  itself  a 
freat  hm^JU^  procured  by^Christ,  and  the  wonderful  grace  of  God  through  him: 
tnd  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wondertnl  grace,  surely  men  ought  to  be  th^mk- 
fkU  for  that  grace,  and  praise  God  for  it.  Our  doctrine  ot^  Original  Sin,  there- 
fore, no  more  disparages  God^s  goodness  in  tnnn* &  formution  in  the  womb, 
Ihan  his  doctrine  disparages  God's  goodnt^ss  in  their  remtradion  from  the 
^rave. 

Another  argument  wiiich  Dr*  Taylor  makes  \ise  of,  against  tiie  doctrine  of 
Driginal  Sin,  is  what  the  Scripture  reveals  of  the  process  of  the  day  oCjitdg^ 
fient  ;  w  hich  represents  the  judge  as  dealing  with  men  singly  and  sepanUdp^ 
^ndering  to  ei^ertf  man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  acx^ording  to  the  improve- 
Bent  he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  God  has  given  him  per-" 
tonally.* 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider  what  is  the  end  or  design  of 
hat  public  judgment.     Now  this  will  not  be,  that  God  m^yjind  out  what  mm. 
ire,  or  what  punishment  or  reward  is  proper  ibr  them,  or  in  order  to  the  pafiS*    |   , 
ug  a  right  juiigment  of  these  things  within  himself,  which  is  the  end  of  human      j' 
Srials ;  but  it  Ls  to  limnift^si  what  men  are,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  the 
•Forld.     As  the  day  of  judgment  is  called  the  day  of  the  rf.vdation  nf  the  tigki-  i 
mis  judgment  of  God  ;  in  order  to  this,  God  will  make  use  of  etndMices  or  / 
froofs.     But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men*s  heMfts  (the  true  |  i 
ie^  of  all  wickeilness),  both  as  to  corruption  of  nature,  and  additional  pojlutioa  j 
md  guilt,  are  men's  works. 

The  special  end  of  God*s  public  judgment  will  be,  to  make  a  proper,  ppfw 
feet,  open  disiinclifm  among  mtn^  rightly  to  state  and  manifest  their  difference 
me  from  another,  in  order  to  that  separation  and  difference  in  the  eternal  retri- 
lution,  that  is  to  follow :  and  this  difference  will  be  made  to  appear,  by  tbeir 
^ersonaf  works^ 

*  Pisces,  60 J u,  s. 
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Thm  Ire  two  Iliihg%  ^nOi  tegui  to whiA  wm  will  be  ttiid;  mritrffttll 
iiamguMedhfike  p^eet  iudgmeiit  oTOod  at  the  lot  dM^- aoondtag teffe 
twfmi rtal  duHneHMmhJmag  aBiMi(|[auaikiiid, tis., (1.)  Tbe ^tyfiMtaiff 
date;  that  jmrnMr  artel  grand  ^difltiDetioii» whereby  all  niai^^  aw  4Mm 
into  two  aorte,  the  r^hteooa  and  the  wkked.  (SL)  lliat  tmrndmrp  iMMil^ 
Irhardsj  botii  aorta  diffisr  from  otherahi  theMiiuf  general  atat^Mii^yreatefali> 
IfamalfraitBofrighteoiBnenaDdwidcednenk  Now  ttejodge,  in  onler  Id  fenalifai 
both  these,  will  xadgt  mea  accmUng  to  thevt  penmal  world.  lEkA  tvfnfBt 
at  the  day  of  jmlgment,  whether  Adam  ainn^  or  no,  or  whether  nMi  oft  Uti 
looked  upon  as  <me  with  him»  and  so  partaken  in  his  sin,  is  whiit  in  liirilinir 

I  leads  to  maniiest  either  of  iheae  distinctions. 

\  ■  1;  Thejhut  tUng  to  be  maufested,  will  be  flie  «Ws,  that  e«di  aMtaii  i^ 
with  respect' to  the  gfmd  dMmtium  of  the  whole  world  of  manlriiid  iiilefMl- 
atfvf  and  wichod;  or,  in  metaphorical  language,  whM  and  ttratf  y  OMbMV- 
iten  ofth€kini^bm  of  Christ,  and  tfie  okddrm  oftho  wUkoA  one  ;  moWtm, 
the  h^<^  the  apostasy;  bat  the  fcrmer,  the  head  of  the  rtstoratioBand  wfls^ 
eiy.  The  lodge,  in  manifiesting  this,  wUl  prove  meh%  hediis  by  UMpMrii; 
in  sach  as  have  had  opportunity  to  perforhi  any  w^uks  in  the  body.  Thacd 
works  of  the  children  or  the  vntksd  one  wilt  he  die  proper  mmifi^MlIm  -mk 
evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  bdonss  to  the  general  state  oSmmf  emijfittih 
niarlv  tibey  will  prove,  that  they  beleiig  to  tte  kiwdom  nf  TBr  giref  dtatMl 
and  head  of  the  apostasy,  as  thqr  will  demonstrate  uie  eieefcdiiig  eonwptlsaif 
their  nature,  and  rail  consent  of  their  hearta  to  the  common  apoataay ';  Wl  lAi 
ttat  their  hearts  never  relinquished  the  apostasy,  by  a  cordial  adheiciBlIc  ' 
Christ,  the  great  restorer.  The  judge  will  abo  make  ase  of  tbegoidwoMit 
the  righteous  to  showtheir  interest  in  tte  redemption  of  Chriit ;  -m  tfiMly 
will  w  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  m  the  acoeptanoe  •of^attidA^ 
renoe  to  the  Redeemer  and  lus  righteousness.  And  in  thus  pitmog  Hiealdte  of 
men's  hearts  by  their  actions,  the  etreieiiffancef  of  dioseaetk>na  mnet'neba  ^ 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their  actions ;  as^ 
one's  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light,  motives,  &c. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  mamfested,  will  be  that  fecondarg 
wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  differ  from  one  ancAeri 

J  in  the  degree  of  secondary  good  or  evil,  that  is,  something  besides  what  is  oon- 

1  mon  to  adl  in  the  same  general  state  :  the  degree  of  evil  iruit,  which  ia  addi6oB> 
al  to  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  and  enemies;  aal 
the  degree  of  persoTial  goodness  and  good  fruit,  which  is  a  secondary  goodnoB^ 
with  respect  to  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  bf 
that  sincere  faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one's  toorks^  with  tbeff 
drcumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c.,  will  be  the  proper  evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  apostasy  by  Adam's  ro, 
and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  gMt 
restorer,  though  both  these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  wWd 
men  will  be  adjudged  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  property  belong  to  the  fivf 
men  will  be  the  subjects  of  at  that  day,  in  order  to  the  mamfestaHon  of  their 
staiey  wherein  Ihey  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  Thgr  will  belong  to 
the  business  of  that  day  no  otherwise,  than  the  manifestation  of  the  great  indki 
of  religion  in  general ;  as  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God,  the  dependence  of 
mankind  on  God,  as  their  creator  and  preserver,  &c.  Such  truths  as  these  wil 
also  have  ^eat  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which  men  wiD  then  be  adjured 
to,  as  they  aggravate  the  guilt  of  man's  wickedness,  and  must  be  considered  is 
order  to  a  due  estimate  of  Christ's  rigfateboaness,  and  men's  pefsonal  viitiiei 


^ 


yet,  bemg  of  general  and  equal  concernment^  will  not  properly  belong  to  the 
trial  of  particular  persons* 

Allot  her  thing  urged  by  our  author  particularly  against  the  imputaiwn  of 

Arlatn's  sin,  is  this :  **  Though,  m  Scripture,  action  'i&  frequently  said  to  be  irn^ 

^iUed.,  rtckonedf  accounted  to  a  person,  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  act  and 

deed !" *     In  the  same  place  he  cites  a  number  of  places  of  Scripture,  where 

thesp^  words  are  used,  which  he  says  are  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  Bible, 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  ar[»^inient  at  present,  any  further 
than  it  relata^  to  imputation  ofxin^  or  sinfui  adiim.  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the 
ari^inenl.  which  relates  to  the  present  piupose,  is  this  i  that  the  word  is  so 
fiften  applied  in  Scripture  to  signify  God's  imputing  personal  sin,  but  never 
once  to  his  irnputinf^  Adain^s  sin, — So  often  / — How  often  I — But  Imke.  There 
are  but  two  of  all  those  places  which  he  reckons  up,  that  speak  of^  or  so  much 
as  Have  any  reference  to,  Goffs  imputing  sin  to  any  person,  where  there  is  any 
evidence  that  only  personal  sin  is  meant ;  and  they  are  i#evit»  xvii,  3,  4,  and 
2  Tim,  iv,  16*  All  therefore  the  argument  comes  lo,  is  this  :  that  the  word,  m- 
put€,  is  applied  in  Scripture,  tu?o  times,  to  the  case  of  ( jod's  imputing  sin,  and 
neither  of  those  times  to  signity  the  imputinir  of  Adam's  sin,  but  both  times  it 
has  reference  to  personal  sin ;  therefore  Adanrs  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity* And  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that  in  Levitt 
xvii*  3,  4^  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  committed,  but  another  not  com- 
mitted. The  words  are,  "  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  killeth  an  ox  or  lamb  or  goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the 
camp,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
offer  an  odt;ring  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Ixird,  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood  ;  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people,  i.  e,  plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him:  he  shall  be 
put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  if  he  had 
Hain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai,  Ixvi.  3,  that  in  some  cases,  a  shedding  the 
blood  of  beastij  in  an  unlawfiil  manner,  was  imputed  to  them^  as  if  they  slew  a 
man. 

But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places  the  word,  impute^ 
be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very  act  done  by  the  peiraon  spoken  of, 
and  in  ten  more  places^  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  ail  the  places,  which 
our  author  reckons  up  ;  yet  that  the  word,  impute^  is  never  expressly  appUed 
to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue,  that  it  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than 
it  argues,  ihat  pride,  unbelief,  tying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication, 
adultery,  sotlomy,  perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular  moral 
evils,  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed  them,  or  in  whom  they 
are;  because  the  word,  impute^  though  so  often  used  in  Scripture,  b  never  ap- 
plied to  any  of  these  kinds  of  wickedness, 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these  two  things :  that  though 
these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to  be  imputed,  yet  other  words  are  used  that 
do  as  plainly  and  certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly*  Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word,  impute^  mny  be  as  plainly  and  certainly 
expre^ed  by  using  other  words,  as  if  thai  word  were  expressly  used  ;  and  mor€ 
certainly^  because  the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanatwn  of 
this  word*  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very*  case  here*  Though  the  word,  impute^  is 
not  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet  it  is  said,  Mlhavt  nnned  ;  which,  re- 
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fpMib^»fittiti|«nbelniecidtjaf..t^  Aa^itc^^ 

if  hu diubeHeiM  mmywen  mocb  skmurt;  and, MIgmmU fiwili tmi 
Hm^mm€  mprnMbftkoiMb^;  mai  diat,hjthit  iiiiiak4pflA{<li0«igpal 
wm}fQmJLmaUm$ii,»Ui.    WlikhplvM  wouptto^ fell  tod  pM^cj^ 
ilioiuiof  tihe  mxd,  MfN^ ;  and  tkoefiwe  do  oxm  cartidDbr  40(raMi^  i| 
pmflt  really  inristed  on*  .    /V 

Or,  pertiBpa  it  wUl  be  nud*  Widi  napact  to  ttioaa  poaonal  mam&nmmAit 
^pride,  wMtkfj  tui^  it  ia  no  argument,  thejr  are  Jiot  tmjMaci  to  thcw  vb 
«re  ffuilty  of  then,  that  tike  very  word,  twyrfc,  ia  not  amlied  to  tlieaif  ^Ih 
worditadfisniretyiaed;  not  onetime  in  a  hundred^ and  perbi^4ve.lnriiiil 
<rf  thoae  whermn  the  Mug  meant  ia  plainly  implied,  or  may  be  eertein^  wh- 
red.    Well,  and  the  aame  ahn  may  be  replied  likewia%  withie^pest  (9  4Ah9i 

It  ia  probaUe  Dr.  Tqrior  mtenda  an  argmnent  againat  Origiool  $^ 
wUchheaaya  m  onxiaitioQ  to  what  R.  R.  auggcati.  of  c*4f^'a  dftmnjiM 


Ti&,  that  ijilb  diilirm  ore  motfe  patterna  ^hitmUifyp  medbifty  and  ( 
B  MattL  xviL  3— 1  (>)r.  ziT.  90,  and  PteL  enzL  S. 

But  when  the  utmoat  ia  made  of  this,  there  can  be  no  dmdow  of-j 
mderatand  more  by  tbeae  testa,  than  that  little  children  are  rrnfirniBwilif  m 
patterna  in  regard  of  a  n^gofae  yirtue,  innocenoe  with  leapeet  to^tfae  emM 
miffuUt  of  ain,  hmrmkunem  aa  to  the  hurtful  tBocti  of  it.;  and  that  imm4 
medmeaB  and  humili^  ariaing  from  Ah,  in  conjunction  widi  a  tV^im9itjb^)iKh 
nen  oi  mind,  fear,  aeuHliffidaice,  yieUaUenen,  and  confideooe  in  pareptMM 
eiher^  older  than  themaelye&  And  ao,  thqr  are  reoommended.^  pattemm 
fhtue  no  more  than  dova,  which  are  a  hannleaB  aort  of  cretturc^  and  haie  aa, 


aauige  of  the  Tiitoea  of  meekneas  and  love.  Even  aocoiding  to  Dr.  Ta)kir'| 
iiwii  doctrine  no  morie  can  be  made  of  it  than  tfaia:  fer  MtMieme  will  not  a^ 
ffiit  of  aOT  audi  thing  aa  vpritive  virtue,  or  virtnoua  dinpoflition,  in  mfai]ts ;  bt 
insisting  (as  was  obrarvea  before)  that  virtae  must  be  the  fruit  of  Moa^  aal 
ruction.  But  there  can  be  no  mought  and  reflection,  that  produced  positiia 
virtue,  in  children,  not  yet  capable  of  moral  actum  ;  am]  it  is  suck  cfaydicn  he 
apeaks  of.  And  Uiat  little  children  have  a  negalive  virtue,  or  innoceDce,  in  re- 
lation to  the  pasiHve  acts  and  hurtful  effects  of  vice,  is  no  aif^ument  that  th^ 
have  not  a  corrupt  nature  within  them :  for  let  their  nature  be  ever  ao  oomfl, 
yet  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be  not  guilty  oi  positive  wicked  action,  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  any  moral  action  at  all.  A  young  viper  has  a  malig- 
nant nature^  though  incapable  of  doing  a  malignant  action,  and  at  preaeitf  » 
peering  a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  some  others  offer  agmut  tbii 
doctrine,  is,  That  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  hvman  nature.^ 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the  affections  and  coh 
ceits  of  children,  rather  than  rational  arguing  with  men.  It  seems,  this  doolne 
is  not  complaisant  enough.  I  am  sensiUe,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  cf  ■wp», 
who  are  so  very  ddicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear  nothing  but  con- 
pliment  and  flattery.  No  contempt  is  by  this  doctrine  cast  upon  the  noble  bo- 
ulties  and  capacities  of  man^s  ruiturej  or  the  exalted  busineas,  and  divine  «mI 
immortal  happiness  he  is  made  caoable  ofl  And  as  to  speaking  ill  of  maa^ 
present  moral state^  I  presume, it  will  not  be  denied,  that tA^iebSoi^to thcB 
that  are  truly  sinful;  and  to  soppoae,  that  this  is  not  die  Mrftne  chanctv  ef 


tn&nkind^  is  still  but  meanly  ^ggi^ig  the  quedim.  If  we^  as  weeotne  into  iW 
world,  are  truly  siiituU  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  fHtndly  part 
to  us,  who  endeavors  fully  to  disGo%*er  and  maniiest  our  dis^^ase-  Wberea^j  on 
the  contrar)',  he  acts  an  unfriendly  part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us ;  and 
so,  in  effect^  does  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
which,  if  not  rcmedkd  in  timc^  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame  and  timiading 
coHtimpt,  and  end  in  jierfeet  and  remediless  dtistruction  here  a  ft  er. 

Another  oA;Vr/fo«»  which  some  have  made  against  this  doctrine,  much  like 
the  former,  is.  That  it  tends  to  bfget  in  as  an  ill  opinifm  qfour/tUow  creatufts^ 
and  so  to  prmwte  ill  nature  an*!  mutual  hatred* 

To  which  I  would  ?*ay.  If  it  be  truly  «o,  that  we  all  comesivfiii  into  the  wor!d| 
then  our  heartily  acknowied^ng  it,  tends  to  promote kumUity  :  bnt  our  disown^ 
ing  that  sin  and  guilt,  which  tridy  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavoring  to  persuadi;: 
ourselves  that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends  to  a  foolish  self- 
eJ^aUittion  and  prid£.  And  it  is  manifest,  by  reason,  experience,  and  the  word 
of  GotI,  that  pride  is  the  chief  source  of  all  the  con/era^itm,  mutual  hidred  and  Ht 
wiiii  wliich  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world  ;  and  tiiat  nothing  so  etfectually  pro* 
motes  the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as  humUity,  This  doctrine  teaches 
us  lo  think  no  worse  of  others,  than  of  ourselves :  it  teaches  us,  that  w^e  are 
a//,  as  we  are  by  nature,  companiam  in  a  mia-rable,  helpless  condition ;  which, 
under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote  mutual  compassimu 
And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  those  amiable  dispositions  of 
mercy,  forbearance,  long-suffeiing,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  b  sense  of 
our  own  extreme  un worthiness  and  misery,  and  the  inflnite  need  we  have  of  the 
divine  pity,  forl>earance  and  forgivent^,  together  with  a  hope  of  obtaining 
mercy.  If  the  doctrine,  which  teach^  that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature, 
tetuis  to  promote  Ul  mU^  why  should  not  Dr*  Tay  lor^s  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  I 
For  he  teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  uery  mcked^  having 
made  thernsilve^  so  by  their  own  free  choice,  without  any  necessity  j  which  is  a 
way  of  becoming  w4cked,  that  renders  men  truly  worthy  of  rcrenlmeni  ;  but  the 
other  not  iti  cf//,  even  according  to  his  own  doctrine* 

Another  exciamation  aigmmi  this  doctrine,  is.  That  it  tends  to  kinder  tomfori 
and  ji^y^  and  to  promMe  miiancholy  and  gloominfss  of  mind^ 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say,  Doubtless,  supposing  men  are  really  become 
sinful,  and  so  exposet!  lo  the  displeasure  of  God,  by  whilmser  means <,  if  they  once 
come  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  mrrowfid  ;  and  it  isjf?^,  it  should.  Men,  with  whom 
this  is  the  case,  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow,  till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to 
Ibrsake  Uietr  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine,  that 
in  the  least  stands  in  the  w  ay  of  comfort  and  exceeding  joy,  to  such  as  find  in 
their  hearts  a  sincere  willingne^j  wholly  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  give  their  hearti 
and  wliole  selves  to  Christy  and  comply  with  the  gospel  method  of  saltation  in 
him* 

Another  thing  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  beheve  that  wickedneis  belongs 
to  their  vei-y  nature,  tejids  to  encourage  them  in  sin,  and  plainly  to  lead  them 
to  all  manner  of  iniquity  ;  because  they  are  taught  that  sin  is  na^ral^  and  Ihore^ 
fore  nect^^sar}^  and  unauoidi^e* 

But  if  this  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  mt  Is  natural  to  us,  does  also  at  the  " 
same  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  never  the  better^  or  less  to  be  condemn ed^  for 
Its  being  natural,  then  it  does  not  at  all  encourage  sin,  any  more  than  Dr*  Tay 
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tor's  doctrine  encourages  wickedness,  when  it  is  beccnne  inveierate  ;  Arho  teaches, 
that  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong  habits  of  sin,  are  unMe  to  kdp 
themselves.*  And  is  it  reasonable  to  represent  it  as  encouraging  a  man's  boUW 
neglecting  and  wilfully  continuing  in  his  disease^  without  seeking  a  cure,  to  tell 
him  of  his  disease,  to  show  him  that  his  disease  is  real  and  veiy  fatal,  and  what 
he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;  yet  withal  directing  him  to  a  great  physician^  who 
is  sufficient  for  his  restoration  ?  But  for  a  more  particular  answer  to  what  is 
objected  against  the  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotence  and  inability j  as  being  an 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  use  of  all  meau 
for  our  help,  I  must  for  brevity  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  largely  written 
on  this  head  in  my  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among  otheis,  by  way  of  ofr- 
jection  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  that  if  this  doctrin'^  be  true,  ti  ^eokli 
oe  unlawful  to  beget  children.  He  says,t  '*  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of 
unavoidably  conveying  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  world,  it  must  itsdf 
be  a  sivjiil  and  unlawful  thing."  Now,  if  there  be  any  force  of  argument  here, 
it  lies  in  this  proposition,  '^  Whatsoever  is  a  means,  or  occasion  of  the  certain,  in- 
fallible  existence  of  sin  and  wickedness,  must  itself  he  sinful/'  But  1  imagine 
Dr.  Taylor  ji^d  not  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  considered  where  it 
'  would  carry  him.  For  God's  conttnvivg  in  being  the  devil,  and  others  that  are 
finally  given  up  to  wickedness,  will  be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infalliUY, 
j  with  an  eternal  series  of  the  most  hateful  and  horrid  wickedness.  But  will  any  be 
^  ~^**^ilty  of  such  vile  blasphamy,  as  to  say,  therefore  God's  upholding  them  in  be- 
'.  mg  is  itself  a  sinfiU  ihingjl  In  the  same  place  our  author  says,  '*  So  far  as  we 
are  generated  in  sin,  it  must  be  a  nn  to  generate."  But  there  is  no  appearance 
of  evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this :  ''  So  far  as  an^  ia  uphttdm 
existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in  existence."  Yea,  if  there  were 
any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would  be  strongest  in  tlie  latter  position;  for  parents, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  banning  of  existence ; 
whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  cxmtinuance  of  existence.  As  it  is  the 
known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and  millions  of  others  tn  behig^  thougl 
the  most  sure  consequence  is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of 
everlasting  hellish  wickedness  ;  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  this 
world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  species  propagatedy  for  his  owd 
wise  and  holy  purposes  ;  which  will  is  complieil  with  by  the  parents  joined  in 
lawful  marriage  ;  whose  children,  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  ye: 
are  capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness ;  which  infinite  benefits  fcr 
their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to  encourage  a  hope  of,  in  the  way  of 
giving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith,  through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think,  this  may  be  ao- 
swer  enough  to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no  oftenery  and  nc 
more  plainly  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  it  being,  if  true,  a  very  important  doctrioe 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  many  parts  of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are 
Yeryfew  texts,  in  the  whole  Bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
their  teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further,  that  the  reader  who 
has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this  doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  fcr 
himself,  whether  there  be  any  grotind  for  such  an  allegation ;  whether  there  he 
not  texts  in  sufficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  exhibit 

*  8ee  hiit  exposition  of  Rom.  Tii.  p.  205—220.    But  especially  in  his  Paraphpratt  and  A«ff<  on  lU 
EpiBtle.  tP«fioJ45. 
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undenifible  evidence  of  this  great  article  of  Christian  divinity ;  and  whether  it 
be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scripture  with  great  plainmssM  I  think  there 
are  few,  if  any,  doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  expressly,  Inr 
deed,  it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testament,  than  m 
the  Old  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  it  being  thus  with  r^pect  to  all  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  revealed  religion* 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  tliat  tliis  doctrine  were  rarely  taught  in  Scripture ;  yet 
if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  thing  declared  to  us  by  God,  if  there  be  good  evi- 
dence of  its  being  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his,  then  what  belongs  to  us 
is,  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches  us,  and  not, 
instead  of  this,  to  pr^cribe  to  him  how  ojltn  he  shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist 
upon  knowing  what  reasOTts  he  has  for  speaking  of  it  na  oftener^  before  we  will 
receive  what  he  teaches  us,  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account, 
why  he  did  not  speak  of  it  so  plainly  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  sotmer 
than  he  did-  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  if  it  be  reasonable^  the  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  denied  any  resurrection  or  future  state,  might  have  maintained  their 
cause  against  Christj  when  he  blamed  them  for  "  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God ;"  and  for  not  understanding  by  the  Scripture  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  to  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  not  to  animal  life,  and  sensu- 
al gratifications ;  and  they  might  have  insisted  that  these  doctrines,  if  true,  were 
very  imporifini^  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  spoken  of  m  the  Scriptures 
oftmier  and  more  exphc'dfy^  and  not  that  the  church  of  God  should  be  left,  till 
tnat  time,  with  only  a^eeu,  obscnre  intimations  of  that  which  so  infinitely  con- 
cerned them.  And  they  might  with  disdain  have  rejected  Christ's  argument  by 
way  of  inference^  from  God's  calling  himself,  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  For  answer  they  might  have  said,  that  Moses 
was  sent  on  purpose  to  teach  the  people  the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  there- 
fore, if  these  doctrines  were  true,  he  ottghi  in  reasQu  and  in  truth  to  have  taught 
thera  plainly  and  frequently,  and  not  have  left  the  people  to  spell  out  so  impor- 
tant a  doctrine,  only  from  God's  saying,  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 

One  great  end  of  the  Scripture  is  to  teach  the  world  what  manner  of  being 
God  is ;  about  which  the  world,  without  revelation,  has  been  so  wofully  in  the 
dark  ;  and  that  God  is  an  infinite  beings  is  a  doctrine  of  great  importoMce^  and 
a  doctrine  sufficiently  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me,  this  doc- 
trine is  not  taught  there,  m  any  measurcj  with  such  exptidijie^s  and  precm^mf 
as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin;  and  the  Sodnuins^  who  deny  God's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  have  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Pelor- 
giajvf^  who  deny  Original  Sin. 

Dr*  Taylor  particularly  urges,  that  Christ  says  ncd  mie  word  of  this  doctrine 
throughout  the /our  goitpels  ;  which  doctrine,  if  true,  being  so  important,  and 
what  so  nearly  concerned  the  great  work  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to 
work  out  ^as  is  supposed),  one  would  think,  it  should  have  hem  empf^iasUy 
9p(^n  oftn  every  page  of  the  gospels,* 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  the  account  pven  in  the  four 
gospels,  Christ  was  continually  sa}^ng  tfmse  things  which  plamly  implied^  that 
all  men  in  their  original  state  are  sinful  and  miserable*  As,  when  he  declared 
that  '*  they  which  are  whole,  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  which  are  sick  if 
that  "  he  came  to  sedc  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ;"|  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  all  to  be  born  agmn^  and  to  be  amverted,  and  that  otherwise  they  could 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  fteaven;^  and  that  all  were  sinners,  m  wdl  as 
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iriringin  iSont  nundt  of  thfi  oomtant  ipedttois  of  ■&  uiyrfciicwi  mm  ntionyi 
dtepensation f  But  why  tben  mdi  a Mif  lifauak  ftbootit^lbir  kmrmnmi 
y«an  together,  and  not  one  wofd  of  ft  in  aU  the  OMTVftaiic^  norone^Midtf 
jKiBaUthe>MrjfOflp«Ar/  and  Indeed  notone  word  of  it  b  the  «*eirJlHe^lMl 
wly  aa  towed  vai  wrung  out  by  Dr.  Taylor^  arte  of  criticiMa  and  MUiSm, 
•againit  theplaineat  and  atronffeat  evidence! 

Aa  to  tlie  areunienta,  macfe  oae  of  bjr  nai^  late  writara,  1^^ 
wwrdmae,  and  the  reaaona  diej  offer  mm  cipenence,  and  uUa  ■  i  mfaj-^tha 
Mhcra  of  nuu:ikind,  to  diow  that  we  are  horn  into  the  worid  witt  piati^luaaf 
mrtue;  with  a  natural  Drerailing  re&b,  approbatioii,  and  lore  of  Hj^iteoiiBa^ 
Iradi,  and  goodnesa,  and  of  whatever  tods  to  the  public  -wdfiu!e ;  wiHi'tt  pa* 
Tailing  natond  diapoaitiQn to  dialike,  to  reaent  and  omdtam  what  iattlMh «» 
jiBt  md  immoral;  and  a  native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  beoevolewat  toriv 
tfompaaaioo,  Itc,  thoae  who  have  had  auch  objectiona  againat  Hie  doiittiBaar 
ftmnal  Sin,  thrown  in  tficir  way,  and  deaire  to  aee  them  particuhdly  cuMwhmt 
1 1&  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Tnatin  on  the  MUmm  ^Jr^  rM^Mig  ly 
me  prepared  for  flie  preaa,  whidi  may  erdong  be  eadubited  to  poiblie  inatw- 


art  M  iniikBlT  UMt  the  aiieimt  Jcif%  if  nosoehdoetriM  iMdlwn  taerirtdliy  fN^^ 


ywiM  hftTO  liiken  it  up  froi  the  CkndJmm^  wlw  they  bed  mi  WMhfwiKoattMipt  %wk  wiitr  a 

iji  ll  M  adbotrine  to  pMttlitrij  ifroMble  to  tlto  CloMCira  Botiao  of  lh»  4p6^ 

fetcomnurr  to  their  mtmI  notioasoftho  Moti{oh,nNlo(  UeailniioBeadkiittauaBda^i 


Ihttr  opiBion  of  thMOMlvao,  and  a  doetriiM.  which  mtn  in  fSBoral  art  m  tot  lo  be 
And  beiidee,  theee  RaMm  do  espreaely  leier  to  the  opinioB  of  their  finMtn ;  m  , 
•■'iraeotdiiig  to  the  opbioD  oftheenoMit.  aoaoerewhiict  loJMekMtkoeewUflii 
' Hheie  thrre  is  no  elftithereisiioifM^^."— ^i,4^i>r.  Ti^m  ilj.j..  :i7,x^, 

*  '  Bat  we  heve mora  direct  endenot.  thai  \ht  dociniit  of  UngiiiiiJ  Sm  waa  irulj  a  rectivfd  docti^ 
fwvf  the  encient  Jewa,  etCB  lieibie  the  comini^of  CtiriRt.  Tins  appmri  hy  itRdrnt  Jcwiab  ^nitif^ 
«hiflh  were  wrilteB  befbie  Chriat ;  ae^  in  tEit  apocryphA,  2  EsdniK,  m,  liU  '*  For  tiie  fint  Adun«  bi<«iM 
*&  wiAiMi  heart,  tmnsreeeed,  and  waa  overcame  ;  unrl  nobe  aU  ihev  [hm  an;  born  of  him,  Th«  tutjlnt^ 
tewaaaode  aefaaBOBt;  and  the  Uw«ltiD  in  thc^  beart  of  the^  p«n^li?,  with  the  m^gniiy  of  th»  nwt  r  la 
diBttbafMddapeited  away,  and  the  ettii  n^joi^t  itttE."  ■  2  Endm  iv.  30,  "  For  tUe  gmm  of  ev«:f  jud  bei 
'ton  eowB  intneheartof  Adam,froaiihe  tH^^inning  ;  artiJ  how  much  un^odlifl«4»  tiiLth  it  trDufhtiMWii 
lUa  tioM  t  And  bow  miwh  ahall  it  yel  brui  n  forth ,  ill  I  th?  t  ii  nf«  of  iKr»h  1  ng  ih  a1  I  cam*-  V*  And  diap.  Hi 
40,  **  It  had  been  better,  not  to  have  grven  Oi«  eanh  unto  Adnin  ;  or  elw.  wuhtn  it  wu  fir  en  him,  la  btn 
Strained  him  from  sinning  ;  for  what  pmfii  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  prff«eut  timf  ♦  to  life  in  he»Tirw«, 
and  after  death  tolooh  for  panithment  ?  O  thnii  AriHm.  i^  but  hjuit  tliou  done !  For  ihou^h  it  wm  ^qh  Qua 
tinned,  Mou  art  not  fallen  alone^  bat  trf  a//  ih<U  comtf  of  tht^r  And  ws  read,  £ccL  uv.  24^  -'  OJ  Ik 
woman  came  the  beginning  qfain^  and  through  her  we  aU  tUe/* 

Aa  Ihia  doctrine  of  or^tnoi  eorru^ion  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  choreh  of  Ood  horn  the  la* 
ginning  ;  so  from  thence,  m  all  probability,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  it  in  miiveiaaL  •3DnieMe,it 
was,  that  the  wiser  Htaihen  maintained  the  litce  doctrine.  Psilicalarly  Plite,  that  great  phftiennhir  w 
distinguished  for  his  Teneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  diligent  inqoiriee  after  theaa.  MJ^iahii 
Cotart  of  the  GenHUi,  observes  as  follows :  "  Plato  saya  (Goig.  fol  4931  /  Aeet  Aierd>9w«  tke  mim  sm^ 
that  we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  butotw  atpmkkre.  And  in  hia  TiwuBue  JjieruM  (fiiL  'lQ|)hi 
aays.  The  cauoe  qf  vitioeiiyie  from  our  parents,  and  Jtrot  printiptee,  rather  than,  &em  emrmhm. 
6b  that  toe  never  relinquieh  those  actions^  which  lead  us  to  follow  these  primitive  blemddmqfmr 
naaT  PAaBNTS.  Plato  mentions  the  corruption  of  the  loflt,  and  aeems  to  disown  ^nyf^ree  will  lo  Irvr 
good  ;  albeit  he  albws  some  cd^ura,  or  natural  diapositions,  to  civU  good,  in  aome  great  heraee.  Acnai 
aeeerted  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or  cMdv  l^vrov.  Orotius  affirma,  that  the  philnenniiiifi  i^ 
knowledged,  it  was  coimatvral  to  men,  to  sin,** 

Seneca  (Benef.  v.  14)  stiTs,  **  Wickedness  has  not  ita  first  bennning  in  wicked  praeffiee  {  dMt^ly 
that  it  is  firat  exerciaed  and  made  manifest."  And  Pkitareh  (de  Sera  nndicu)  aaya,  **  M«a  doee  ant  fiMt 
become  wicked,  when  he  first  manifetts  himsdfso :  but  he  hath  wickednesayhMR  the  begitmimgi  eal 
he  shows  it  as  soon  as  he  finds  opportunity  and  ability.  Aa  men  rigbtfy  judige,  that  the  mag  m  BOt  InI 
engendered  ineoerpfeiit  when  they  strike,  or  the  poison  in  eipere  when  ther  Ittte.**—- PoelVi  tkmtm.  m 
Gen.Tiii.  21.  •  -»    -^ 

To  which  may  be  enbjoined  what  Juoeaal  aays : 

— Ad  mores  natura  recurrtt. 
Damnatos,  Jixa  et  maiuri  neaoia,* 
Ettdisned  dius.  in  proee : 

iVialiire,  a  thing  fixed  aad  not  knowing  how  to  chanft,  rSkdmato  its  wieked  mameta, 
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tical  conviction  of  it  ^  and  many  notions  were  ihtn  prevaknt^  especially  among 
the  Pharisees,  which  were  indeecl  incoiisislent  with  it.  And  though  on  account 
of  th^e  prejiidices  ihey  might  need  to  liave  this  doclrme  explamt^d  and  apphed 
to  theiUt  yt:l  it  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  that  Christ, 
for  wise  reasons^  spake  more  spiulngly  and  oL>¥cyrely  ofseveiat  of  the  raost  im- 
portant doctrines  of  revealed  i  elit^ion,  relatin^^  to  tbe  necessity,  groundsj  nature, 
arid  way  of  his  redemption,  and  the  method  of  the  justification  of  sinners^  while 
be  livea  here  in  tiie  fteshj  and  It^lL  these  doctrines  to  the  more  plainly  and  fully 
opened  and  inculcated  by  the  Htily  Spirit,  after  his  ascension. 

But  if  after  all^  Christ  did  not  S|>eak  oi^  this  doctrine  often  enough  to  suit  Dr» 
Taylor,  he  mii^ht  be  asked,  Why  he  supposes  Christ  did  no  oJ*lm*:rt^nd  nomorp 
pluinltf  teach  some  oi  his  (Dr,  Taylor's)  doctrines j  which  he  so  intk;h  insists  on  ? 
As,  that  temporal  death  comes  on  all  mankind  hy  Adam;  amU  thrit  it  comes 
on  them  by  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or  calamity,  but  as  a  gn^^t  favor,  being 
made  a  rich  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  God's  abundant  grace,  by  Chrisf  s  redanptioii^ 
who  came  into  the  world  as  a  second  Adam  for  this  end»  Surely,  If  this  were 
so,  it  was  of  \'ast  impotUmce^  that  it  should  be  hmnm  to  the  church  of  God  in 
all  ages,  who  saw  dedk  reigning  over  mfaTih\  as  well  as  others.  If  infants  were 
indeed  perfectly  innocmt^  was  it  not  needful,  that  the  design  of  that  which  was 
such  a  mebncholy  and  awful  dispensation  towards  so  many  millions  of  innocent 
creatures,  should  be  known^  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst  tiiougbts  of  God  from 

ITU  '/'  any  am,"    Job  aim  a«(crU  the  vumi?  Ihinj^wiib  T 

**  **'  from  an  wnelean  ^     T^mly  not  tine ."     CortRtriiirifj    - 

thii  •  .line  ii4tith  tbitt, /u>aj  ^jj^r'fcN  m  hti^rfyr  Ixc^ftiiisp  iri 

ttiitis/'     SiapJcJiiJi,  ThLwlpfi,  Polem.  Tom.  lii,  p.  36,  $7. 

Id.  Ik^,  p.  132.  iLc,  **  So  S^  Jttffhi  ad  Gwniftrnm,  0>d.  S^htthhuth,  fol,  H%  p.  2,  "  And  lliii  ifl  not  only 
to  bi*  irferre^  ift  tmmrt^  b?Cjiu»>  ol/  the  posterity  at  ibt  jfr«f  ntitn  nre  in  like  *tjann<'T  ^ulijeelfd  to  all  iHe 
curttx  {>mruHiiiC€tl  od  hioi.'"     And  MiibASJteb  Ben  laraeU  in  Uia  Prefaci?  to  Hummt  Frmtfy^  ^yiit  '*i  liHri  a 
in  J  ad  IdmIidw  Uy  wimt  meiina  JLciune  Lajmsa,  thut  wben  the  firxi  father  nC^W  had  lout  hut  nghlitonjinfiit.  hii 
posterity  Hfi^  1'if^oUen  imbl«  to  th^  tame  pimtjihmtnt  with  bim.'^     And  Mttntia'jHi,  ud  th«  go«ptrJ  uf  ^' 
irilP!  Xhr*  folli^wingMi'ords  frara  the  liooki  itllrd  Tft£  Bumik  of  Myr^h  :  "  The  Meised  Lord  mn4  ' 
m^m^  wl[t(r»n  hf*  cunt  d  him.  Thtirnx  and  thutlr*  §haU  U  bring  fwik  (o  thtt .  and  thuM  tkatt  eat  thr  ' 
fifUL     Thf  thing   wkwh  h^  ineana,  is,  rbat  because  of  Au  mn^  aU  who  ahmdd  deMiwnd  fttiTH  Aim  liiomid  hA 
Virteked  and  pwrverac*  like  tk'ims  itJiflt  thittia^  acandirt^  Xn  ibait  word  uf  the  ijtird*  sijeaking  to  the  Praphrt: 

T*r '    -    '"     - ''  ''rr^  aivi  th^ti  du,rll£Mt  am'm^  fcorpiQns,     And   nil  lUi*  m  from  ih^   —    -v 

Vi'u  >  I'mtucd  a  niortifcroiui  und  corrupt i?e  puiiicin  into  E»fl,  and  i 

cv  v^hen   hff!:  nifi  the    fruit,     Remarkahlu  la  the  pl»cf  tjuotid  u. 

%'ai-!f\f!,  ri^iMii^:  M'lrfi/i  Ki7s^!Kii.'iri,u.  471.  of  Master  M^iachrtn  J^nAuAalenJV,  Si^vt.  Uerachii, 
fasch  T<fAiiiii»i,ulnch  jm  cilrd  by  ILiomhekna,  nifimist  the  Jews,  in  thpse  ward* :  **  U  b  up  wwri'i 
»in  of  A  dun  and    Eve  i*  v^ntieti  and  sefilod  with  iJip  kin^'t  ring,  and  to  be  pmpHg^led  to  «)i  :  ■  -n 

cpneinitioiiis  ;  iMeeau^eoii  the  diAy  that  Adam  w«2»  created,  all  thiii|a.  were  li niched  ;  to  thnt  h«  ttood  iona 
tht  perfection  And  campletiooofthe  whole  workmanship  of  the  world  ;  so  when  Ac  »lnn«d*  the  whoit  world 
fLlonedi  whofe  ^in  we  ^wm  and  suffer.  But  the  milter  is  not  thui  with  feapcct  to  ths  aiiu  of  his  £)«teritjr." 
iTjtia  {%t  Stiipfprtis, 

Sl!iHd»s  tbetif ,  A.*f  .4iuuwrA:  on  Oen.  riii,  31,  obtterreB^  '^  In  Brft^hith  Rah&a  (a  Helirew  conunentanf 
^m  this  pkce)i,  a  Enlitun  m  said  tu  bo  ai^krd,  Whm  t4  J>lf  roiJ  tmo^na/icn pu/  iriKo  man  ^  And  W  lUiawcfcd, 
^rmtt  tkehnv  that  kf  is  fitrtnfd.**  And  Jo  Pool'i  Sypopsis  it  \a  uddei  mmx  Gwints,  **  So  KiiMi  Sokmm 
itilerprvtitOeii.  vtit.  21 »  T^^?  im^ft^itdifinn  o/  aum*t  heart  it  evit  frttm  hti  y*mih»  of  it»t  b<<ing  eiril  frorii  the 
tiiite  thffltt  hf  ti  Takf  n  out  of  hii  motberV  boweb.**  Aben  Etra  thus  interprets  Psulm  hS.  I  w*!  *Aaj[j*i» 
m  imfpvttit  and  m  nin  did  my  m^hrr  ooncfiue  me ;  that  evil  concupiscence  is  inmUntcd  in  the  bfsirt  from 
£hiidhihid.M  if  hi-  w*  '  '  ■  I  !l ;  and  by  iriv  wMrfA*r,  be  underBtands  Eve,  v>rn>  did  not  hi?*r  chihlreji 
till  the  had  ^linnH.  f^nki  snya,   Hmpakidi  I  avotd  Miwiing  *     My  origtOnt  U  corntpt^  and/wm 

thert^e  ar^thant  tnu,     >  ■\  Ben  Itrad^  firom  this  place  (PMlmlLS)  conclude!  I  bat  not  njdy  D^/id, 

bat  »U  itiankiod,  evpf  «ia€t3  biu  was  introduced  mlo  the  worldi  do  itin  from  their  orifhttd  To  this  pur- 
pose iii  the  NFiawer  of  Rahbi  HakkodaKK  which  there  i9  au  account  of  in  the  Talirmd,  F^mi  u^titt  itnw 
dfitt  ttme^pLweence  mle  mrr  man  ?  From  the  iwy  mmntrU  of  kiMjiriit  Jartfiaiion^  (tr/rom  hU  nalitil^  f 
Aaaw.    hmmhvt  JkirmaHim'*    Poora  .%*w?p5- in  Loc. 

.  On  theae  thinp  [  olwrrre,  there  ts  the  ifreate^rt  reason  to  stippote  that  th<^'?''  "Id  Rnhhien  fif  ihi^  Jtfwisil 
nfctioi^,  who  save  atjch   heed  lo   the  JradirKm  o/  f/i*  Klfi^My  would   never  r>  '       '         i  eof 

thiginjil  ;Su*.  had  it  iw>l  been  dels vered  down  to  iliem  (poni  their/flre/flVACT-^.  'Sii* 

agrrenble  to  thoRe  pract^enl  priiictpl^  and  not mn si  wherein  th#!  religion  af   '  ^,  Hi«jst 

fiindsnieiitidljr  differt  fmm  the  rr ligian  maitiuined  sxtioni;  Chrijiiijins  ;  pAitKn^iar  iy  lE^tir  figtiton  of  ju*i^ 
Ffttion  hy  iherrnwn  ri|hte(»usneiti  and  pri"ile^ea  as  the  children  of  At>rahamt  ^c  *  wilhout  stHndtng  in 
need  of  nny  sati^fiieiion  by  ihesufferinifa  of  the  Meaaiah.  Oti  whit^h  aC4;ount  the  moflern  Jews  do  m^w 
uun  ersally  reject  the  doctrine  of  Origina  Fir.  mad  cormpUon  of  naiure,  as  S^j^rnwohflerres,    And  U  t|i 


« 


'ttiringmllieiiiiiidsof  tliec»iiBbuit  ■peetotoni  rf  w>  mjfileiiwi  mJ  ^kmtft 
dtepeiisatkm  f  But  why  tlien  mdi  a  Mtf  lifauak  ftboot  it»  Ibr  fimr  llMMMi 
yean  together,  and  not  one  word  of  ft  in  tU  the  OUTVitaiifftf;  ntorone^Midtf 
kinaUthe/nirjfOflp«Ar/  andindeed  notone  woidof  it  b  tbe«*eirJlHe^ta 
wly  aa  femd  aid  wrung  out  by  Dr.  Taylor^  arta  of  critidm  and'  ^-^-^-~ 
•tgainit  the plaineat  and  itroDgeat  evidence! 

Aa  to  tlie  arffumenta,  macte  oae  of  bjr  many  late  wriban,  fioa  flie  t 

flioral  MMM,  and  Uie  reaaona  tiicj  offer  mm  cxperienoe,  aiid<AMnrslki<^lh» 
nahan  of  mankind,  to  diow  that  we  are  horn  into  the  weridtridi  pitiM^lBaef 
ififtue;  with  a  natural  DreTaiHngreliBh,ap|>robatioii,  and  lore  c/rl)^^ 
Iraih,  and  goodneaa,  and  of  whatever  tods  to  the  pubfie  wdfiu!e ;  wiHi  vp^ 
Tailing  natural  diapoaitiQn  to  dialike,  to  reaent  and  omdtam  wbat  ia  ttlMh  «» 
jot  and  immoral;  and  a  native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  beoevokoati  taaiv 
MBpaaabn,  Itc,  thoae  who  have  had  auch  dfajectkina  againat  tlie  dodttUaaf 
Okigmal  Sin,  thrown  in  tiieir  way,  and  deaire  to  aee  tbemjMrtieid^ 


1  i3k  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Treatm on  ike  Matmft  ^ inm  Vwh^Mmghj 
me  prepared  for  the  preaa,  wiudi  may  erdong  be  eadufaited  to  poiblie  inatw. 

aot«tdtlikBlTUMtthetiieMBtJcifi,ifBOMehdoeti{MiMdb  

^pioiiU  Imiv*  taMB  it  up  fion  Um  Ckntlmm,  whon  dMy  had  a  mth  gw9t  con  tempt  iiT>d  «o  Ally  ;  « 
iH  ilii  tdoofcrine  to  picttlitrij  ifrsMble  to  the  ChrwtiM  aolaOii  o(  ihe  gpiriin^  siilrialofi  ftf  J« 
m  eartnlif  tDtktir  mtmI  notioasof  the  MeMlah,  nd  of  Ue  Miration  ind  kmsiinfn.  uid  *o  wnlf«r7« 
their  opunon  of thettMlvae,  and  a  doetnae.  which  men  iafanerBj  urt  sn  a^ii  lo  be  [ir«:judicfld  tsv^i^ 
And  beeidct,  theie  RMim  do  ezpreoely  leier  to  the  opimon  of  their  fortfftth^f*  ;  ai  R.  MurmtuM  mp. 
*-i;eeo«diiig  to  the  opmioB  of  theencMfi,  mum  eie  enfeiiMt  totifjith,  Kut  thrwi  %vbicb  have  numd;  ftr 

lihera  thrie  is  no  elft, there ie  no  d0a(^''--8tapler.7^«i.iiin.  ST,  A  

But  we  heve  moie  difoet  evideiiee,  thet  the  doetriae  of  Uti^rin^l  Bin  was  truly  a  receirtid  Aoetinm 
Mwrnrng  the  eacient  Jew,  etea  befeietho  eeauaf  of  Chrin.  Tlii»  a]jprArt  Uj  anncmt  Jf^winh  nritinfi, 
«Uoh  were  written  before  Chriet;  ee,iB  theepoomhe,8EedMf,  iiL  :;j,  <'  For  the  Unt  Afiam,  bnnfii 
'AfHdkgdheeit,tnMMgipeeeed,Midwieoyeroome;anaeobeoBthpy  thivt  tm  boT-aqfhim.    ThtinJrmC 

rroiaode  eefaBBOBt;  end  the  law  elao  in  the  heait  ofthe  jcopK  with  the  m^igTtU^  afth^ttM^im 
tbefMddeiMited  away,  and  the  evtf  abode  etiU."-  S  Bednii  iv  30,  '  For  the  gn%m  of  ^U  t^d  Uk 
hefen  town  in  tne  heart  of  Adam,  from  the  benuiinff :  aadhow  m>irH  uut^odlmes^  h«(h  it  Ljft>u|t\i  Qp  jidh> 
tUetiBMit  And  how  mnohihall  it  yet  bring  forth,  tiU  the  tine  of  thfeshingflhnn  comer  Andc^lu^m 
40,  **  it  had  been  better,  not  to  have  giTen  the  earth  onto  Adam  ;  or  tji«,  when  it  wu  civiMi  him,  lo  btrt 
mtrained  him  from  sinning  ;  for  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  \}ha  prpseicit  time,  to  live  In  IveHTinrn. 
and  sfter  death  to  look  for  punishment  T  O  thou  Adam,  i^hat  he^it  iLou  tiam !  For  Iboa^  if  TresifaMTllff* 
tinned,  thou  art  not  fallen  ahne,  bat  we  all  thai  come  qf  thee,**  And  we  read,  Ecd.  zzv.  Si*  **  01  dn 
woman  came  the  beginning  ofain^  and  through  her  we  aU  die/* 

As  this  doctrine  of  original  eorrujttion  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  ehoreb  of  Ood  fhrnn  the  Is* 
ginning  ;  so  from  thence,  m  all  probability,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  it  in  univeisal.  n3DnieMe,it 
was,  that  the  wiser  Heathen  maintained  the  like  doctrine.  Psrtiealarfy  JVsfs,  that  great  phftiennhir  m 
distinguished  for  his  Teneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  diligent  inquiriee  after  them.  Oeii^hMi 
Onart  of  the  OentUeg,  observes  as  follows :  "  Plato  says  (Goig.  M.  403),  /  Jkeet  heard/mm  tke  wist  sm^ 
that  we  are  now  dead,  and  thai  the  body  ia  hid  our  oepahkre.  And  in  hia  Timmu  lieru*  (feL  Ml)  hi 
aays.  The  eau»e  qf  vUioHty  i»  from  our  parents,  and  Jlret  prinetptee,  rather  than,  &em  ouiwAm. 
6b  that  we  never  relinquisfi  those  aciiona^  which  lead  ue  tofoUow  theee  primitive  bUmUkm  qfmf 
nesT  PABBNTS.  Plato  mentions  the  corruption  of  the  wiU^  and  seems  to  disown  any/inee  will  lo  Irvr 
good  ;  albeit  be  allows  some  iB^vra,  or  natural  dispositions,  to  HvU  good,  in  soom  great  heraae.  Acniv 
aa^rted  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or  cMdv  Ij^vm.  ChroHue  afBrms,  that  the  philneonhen  » 
knowledged,  it  was  connatural  to  men,  to  Wn." 

Seneca  (Benef.  v.  14)  stivs,  '*  Wickedness  has  not  its  first  becinning  in  wicked  pracCiee/  dMt^ly 
that  it  is  firat  exercised  and  made  manifest."  And  PhOareh  (de  Sera  vmdicta)  eays,  **  Mem  doee  ant  fiNi 
become  wicked,  when  he  first  manifette  himedfeo :  but  he  hath  wiekedness^Vmn  the  begUmimgi  sil 
he  sAoiM  it  as  soon  as  he  finds  opportunity  and  ability.  As  men  rightly  judge,  that  the  wam$  he  not  InI 
engendered  insoerpfoiit  when  they  strike,  or  the  poison  in  rtpere  when  they  Ute.**— PbolVi  flbiwpe.  en 
Gen.viii.  21.  •  ^ 

To  which  may  be  eobjoined  what  Juoenal  eays : 

— Ad  moree  natura  reeurriL 
DamnatoMf  Jixa  et  maturi  rueaia,* 
Ettdinied  dins,  in  prose : 

Tfalure,  a  tiling  fixed  and  not  knowing  how  to  ohanp,  rSkams  to  its  widied  msnnwi. 

Watts' JtusncHMl 
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CONCLUSION. 


*  On  the  whole,  I  observe,  there  are  some  other  things^  be^des  afgumeots, 
tn  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  which  are  calciilated  to  in^uence  the  mbds^  and  bias  the 
judgments  of  some  sorts  of  readers.  Here,  not  to  insist  on  taking  the  professioii 
he  makes,  in  many  places,  of  nncerUy^  humUity^  meekness^  modesty^  charily^ 
&C.}  in  his  searching  after  truth ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts^  with  the  rm" 
torn  of  them,  to  otnere  \*  nor  on  his  magisterial  assurance ^  appearing  on  many 
ocf^ans,  and  the  high  cmUemjd  he  sometimes  expre^s^  of  the  opmions  and 
arguments  of  very  excellent  divines  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  him  :t  Mk  of  which  thmgs,  it  is  not  unUkely,  may 
have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers,  (However,  that  they  may 
have  onJy  their  jW  influence,  these  things  might  properly  be  compared  together, 
and  set  in  mntrasl^  one  with  the  other,) — I  say,  not  to  dwell  on  these  matters, 
1  would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing,  observable  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity,  tending  (especially  with  juvenile  and  unwary  readers)  not  a  little  to 
abate  the  force,  and  prevent  the  due  eifect,  of  the  clearest  Scrij^ure  evidences^ 
in  favor  of  those  important  doctrines  ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the  argu* 
ments  taken  Irom  tlie  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which  those  doctrines  are 
more  plainly  and  fully  revealed^  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  What  I 
mean  is  this :  these  gentlemen  express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that 
very^  justly,  for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  Slc,  They  speak  of  him  as  a  writer — of  masterly 
address,  of  extensive  reach,  and  deep  design,  everywhere  in  his  epistles,  almost 
in  every  word  he  says.  This  looks  exceedixig  specious :  it  carries  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance of  Christian  zed^  and  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures^  in  such  a 
testimony  of  high  veneration  for  that  great  apostle,  who  was  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  propagating  Christianity,  but  with  his  own  hand  wrote  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  And  1  am  far  from  determining, 
with  respect  at  least  to  some  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  not  sincere  in  their 
declarations^  or  that  all  is  mere  ariijice,  only  to  make  way  for  the  reception 
of  Meir  own  peculiar  sentiments.  However,  it  tends  greatly  to  subserve  such  a 
purpose ;  as  much  as  if  it  were  designedly  contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtlety, 
for  that  endp  Hereby  their  incautious  readers  are  prepared  the  more  easily  to 
be  drawn  into  a  belief,  that  they,  and  others  in  their  way  of  thinking,  have  not 
rightly  understood  many  of  those  things  in  this  apostle's  writings,  wliich  before 
seemed  very  plain  to  them  ;  and  they  are  also  prepared,  by  a  prepossession  m 
Javof  of  these  new  writers^  to  entertain  a  favorable  thought  of  the  interpreiaiions 
put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  apostle ;  and  to  admit  in  many 
passages  a  meaning  which  before  lay  entirely  out  of  siglU ;  quite  foreign  to  all 
that  in  the  view  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  l>e  their  obvious  sense ;  and  most 
remote  from  the  expositions  agreed  in,  by  those  which  used  to  he  esteemed  the 

great^t  divin<^,  and  best  commentators.  For  they  must  know,  that  this  apos- 
e,  l>eing  a  man  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  it  is  nothing  strange  if  his  mean- 
ing lies  very  deep  ;  and  no  wonder  then,  if  the  superficial  discernbg  and  obser* 
vation  of  vulgar  Christians,  or  indeed  of  the  herd  of  common  divines,  such  as 
the  Westminster  AssemUi/f  &a,  falls  vastly  short  of  the  apost]e*s  reach*  and 
frequently  do^  not  enter  bto  the  true  spirit  and  design  of  Paul's  epistles-  They 

«  s«e fail Fref«Hi md ptgtA ^w.2e^m,m,  s.  f  ?ma  110, m,  m Ui, tSO» Ifil. 


miMt  aDdentand,  fbat  ihtfrd  f^fiiffMn^  and  preacben  and  expoaiten  in  gia- 
arali  both  before  and  aince  the  ttfapiatiwi^  ftff  fifteen  or  mrteen  handrrfygg 
paat,  were  too  tmlearnai  and  lAoririigfA^  to  be  capable  into  tie 

amaa^crA 4»  ndeiteke  the  laakaig <^otnreHili  on  tbe  ivrititiB^  of  ao  grcata 
aaaa-aa  tUa  aponle;  or  elaabad  (mdtinaeaireof  tij^po^apdJigM^ 
ido  i^kmny  to  ailov  tban^  to  «a  tbeir  own  und^iatandinga  with  fiieedoai,ii 
gaiiag  iliB  Seriptnra.  But  at  the  aame  time,  it  oamt  be  uadei^ood,  that  there 
ia«eK  dp,  new  at  length  in  thiahap|iy  age  of  light  and  liberty,  a  aet  of  mem 
vfajaare  fraa  and  generooa  tilni  of  mmd,  a  more  iaqniBiltivie  geoiu^  and  better 
ttacemment  Bj  audi  inainoatioBa  thqr  aediE  adTantage  to  their  cauaei  and 
thai  the  moat  mucaaonabhi  and  eatraragant  interpretatioDa  cf  Scriptare  are 

fiiiatedandraeemmended:  aothat^if  tte  aimj^e  feeder  ia  not  Teiy  nuidim 
gaaid,  if  he  doea  net  clearly  aea  with  hia  own  eye^  or  baa  too  much  indo* 
hMW>»  or  too  little  Iciaiire,  thoroughly  to  examine  fiir  hiaiaelf  (aa  few,  alai^  aic 
.willmg  to  be  at  the  paina  of  acquainting  themaelTta  thoroughly  with  the  anos- 
iVawntingiyand  of  comparing  one  part  ot' them  with  another,  ao  aatobel^ 
-aUetojodaeofdieaegentlemen'aglQaMaandpreteocea);  inthiacaa^heka 
<duiger  ef  being  hnpoaed  on  with  delusive  appearancea;  aa  be  ia  prqmredlj 
Aia  fiar  pretest  of  exalting  the  aagaoityof  the  qKMtle^  a|id  by  a!  paradeef 
fcarainff,  eiiticiam,  exact  Ternon,  penetration  into  thenew  aoope^  and  racenuf 
.  nf  wonderfol  connectiooB,  tc^redier  with  the  aiia  tbeie  writera  aaaumwa  of  iiel»> 
toiiat'peiemjitflrineaB,  and  contempt  of  old  opinicpa  and  old  expqaitiopa ;  lap;, 
Wb  a  one  hi  by  theae  thinga  prepered  to  awallow  atrange  do^iipe^  aa  tnatiog 
to  Che  anperior  abilitiea  of-ueae  modern  interjurettt^ 
V  ^  fibt  I  hnmbly  coaeeive,  their  interpretatiena,  pafticsabrly  of  Ihe  ,4padi 
9in^  writittga,  thou|^h  in  aome  thiaga  ingeniotts,  yet  in  many  diingi  oo» 
^mtMg  theaa  great  articlea  of  religion,  are  extreme)^  abaurd,  and  drtwinattiaUjy 
Autteeahlcin  ^  higbeat  degree,.to  kk  real  deaigjn,  to  the  language  hecon- 
lioiflyiiBea,  and  to  the  dectrineacmiwtly  taught  in  hiaepiirt^  1%eir  crir JcMu, 
w1m»  examined,  appear  far  more  subtle,  than  solid ;  and  it  aeema  aa  if  notbiif 
•can  pofisibly  be  stnnig  enough,  nothing  peispicuous  enough,  in  any  composarc 
wbatever,  to  stand  before  such  liberhes  as  these  writers  indulge :  the  plaineit 
aiMl  most  nervous  discourse  is  analyzed  and  criticised,  till  it  dissolves  into  nothing, 
or  till  it  becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance :  the  holy  Scripture  ia  subtilized 
into  a  mere  mist;  or  ma^  to  evaporate  into  a  thin  cloud,  that  eadly  putsoo 
any  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direction,  with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  man- 
ager pleases.   It  is  not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afibrd  suffiden^ 
d^ence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due  consideration  ol 
aome  thmgs  I  have  had  occasion  in  the  preceding  discourse  to  obstfve,ma7 
abmidant]^  convince  us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  what  Ihave  ofiSered  on  this  subject  of  Original  Sin, 
must  be  left  to  every  candid  reader  to  judge  of,  for  himself;  and  the  success  of 
the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  God^  who  knows  what  is  agreeable  to  bisoini 
nnnd,  and  is  able  to  make  his  own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  ihcj 
may  seem  to  the  poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looldi^;  thnnigh  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ;  and  however  disa- 
greeable they  may  be  to  tiie  innumerable  preiudices  of  men^s  hearts :  and  who 
has  promised,  that  the  gospel  of  Christy  such  as  is  really  his,  shall  finally  be 
victorious ;  and  has  asswed  us,  that  the  toard  which  goetb  out  of  his  mc^ 
Matt  not  r^wm  to  him  eotd,  bful  shall  accomplish  thai  which  he  pleaseth,  wni 
Aall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he  sends  it.  Let  God  arise,  and  plead  his  own 
eause,  and  glmifyhw  own  great  name.    Amxk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS. 


COIfCERNINO   THE  DIVINE  DECREES  IN  OENERAL,  AND  ELECTION   IN   PABTICULAE.   - 

§  1.  Whether  God  has  decreed  all  things  that  ever  came  to  pass  or  not^ 
all  that  own  the  being  of  a  God,  own  that  he  knows  all  things  beforehand. 
Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  if  he  knows  all  things  beforehand,  he  either  doth 
approve  of  them,  or  he  doth  not  approve  of  them ;  that  is,  he  either  is  vnlling 
they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  willing  they  should  be.  But  to  will  that  they 
should  be,  is  to  decree  them. 

§  2.  The  Arminians  ridicule  the  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed 
will  of  God,  or,  more  properly  expressed,  the  distinction  between  the  decree  and' 
law  of  God ;  because  we  say  he  may  decree  one  thing,  and  command  another.. 
And  so  they  argue,  we  hold  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  if  one  will  of  his  contradicted 
another.  However,  if  they  will  call  this  a  contradiction  of  wills,  we  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing ;  so  that  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  dispute  about  it.  We 
and  they  know  it  was  God's  secret  will  that  Abraham  should  not  sacriBce  his 
son  Isaac ;  but  yet  his  command  was,  that  he  should  do  it.  We  know  that 
God  willed,  that  Pharaoh's  heart  should  be  hardened ;  and  yet,  that  the  hard- 
ness of  his  heart  was  sin.  We  know  that  God  willed  the  Egyptians  should 
hate  God's  people:  Psal.  cv.  25,  "  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people, 
and  deal  subtilly  with  his  ser>'ants."  We  know  that  it  was  God's  wul,  that 
Absalom  should  lie  with  David's  wives ;  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  raisie  up  this  evil  against  thee,  out  of  thine  own  house ;  and  I  will  take 
thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy  neighbor  ;  and  he  shall 
lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this  sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly  ;  but  I  wiU 
do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun."  We  know  that  God  willed 
that  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes  should  rebel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  other  instances  might  be  given.  The  Scrip- 
ture plainly  tells  us,  that  God  wills  to  harden  some  men,  Rom.  ix.  18.  That 
he  \villed  that  Christ  should  be  killed  by  men,  &c 

§  3.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  are  any  things  so  contingent,  that  there 
is  an  equal  possibility  of  their  being  or  not  bemg,  so  that  they  may  be,  or  they 
may  not  be ;  God  foreknows  from  all  eternity  that  they  may  be,  and  also  that  they 
may  not  be.  All  will  grant  that  we  need  no  revelation  to  teach  us  this.  And 
furmermore,  if  God  knows  all  things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  he  also  fore- 
knows whether  those  contingent  things  are  to  come  to  pass  or  no,  at  the  same 
time  that  ihey  are  contingent,  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass.  But 
what  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say  that  God  knows  a  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  knows  that  it  is  contingent  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  no ;, 
that  is,  he  certainly  knows  that  it  will  come  to  pass,  and  yet  certainly  knows  it 
mav  not  cjom  to  pass !  What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say,  that  God  certainly 
Vol.  IL  65 
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foreknew  that  Judas  would  betray  his  master,  or  Peter  deny  him,  and  yet  opt 
tainly  knew  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  certainly  knew  that  he  might  be  de 
ceived !  I  suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  for  God  certainly  u- 
know  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet  certainly  to  know  that  it  may  not  be,  is  the  sann: 
thing  as  certainly  to  know  that  he  may  be  deceived.  I  suppose  it  will  also  bt 
acknowledged,  that  certainly  to  know^  a  thing,  and  also  at  the  same  time  tc 
know  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it. 
and  certainly  to  know  that  we  are  uncertain  of  it,  or  that  we  do  not  certaunh 
know  it  I  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  not  certaiojv 
to  know  it  at  the  same  time ;  which  we  leave  to  be  considered,  whether  it  U 
not  a  contradiction. 

§  4.  The  meaning  of  the  word  absoluUy  when  used  about  the  decrees,  wants 
to  be  stated.    It  is  commonly  said  that  God  decrees  nothing  upon  a  foresight  of 
any  thing  in  the  creature;  as  this,  they  say,  argues  imperfection  in   God;  and 
so  it  does,  taken  in  the  sense  that  they  commonly  intend  it.   But  nobody,  I  beliere, 
will  deny  but  that  God  decrees  many  things  that  he  would  not  have  decreed,  if  he 
\A'       had  not  foreknown  and  foredetermined  such  and  «uch  other  things.     What  irc 
f         mean,  we  completely  express  thus — That  God  decrees  all  things  harmoiuousl}', 
y    and  in  excellent  order,  one  thing  harmonizes  with  another,  and  there  is  such  a 
relation  between  all  the  decrees,  as  makes  the  most  excellent  order.     Thus  God 
•decrees  rain  in  drought,  because  he  decrees  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  people; 
•or  thus,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people,  because  he  decrees  rain.    I  ac- 
knowledge, to  say,  God  decrees  a  thing  hecause^  is  an  improper  way  of  speak- 
ing ;  but  not  more  improper  than  all  our  other  ways  of  speaking  about  God. 
God  decrees  the  latter  event,  because  of  the  former,  no  more  than  he  decree 
the  former,  because  of  the  latter.     But  this  is  what  we  mean— f  When  God  de- 
crees to  give  the  blessing  of  rain,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people;  aul 
when  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  rain,  he  very  commonly  decrees 
rain ;  and  thereby  there  is  a  harmony  between  these  two  decrees,  of  rain,  anc 
the  prayers  of  God's  people.     ThiLs  also,  when  he  decrees  diligence  and  indus- 
tr}',  he  decrees  riches  and  prosperity ;  when  he  decrees  prudence,  he  often  ilt- 
crees  success  ;  when  he  decrees  striving,  then  he  often  decrees  the  obtaining  tk 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  wlit-n  lie  decrees  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  de- 
crees ilie  briiigin^j;  home  of  souls  to  Clirist ;  when  he  decrees  good  natural  fa(- 
ulties,  diligence  and  c^ood   advantages,  then  he  decrees  leaniiii£T  ;    when  Lt 
decrees  summer,  then  he  decrees  the  growin<x  of  plants ;  when  he  decrees  con- 
formity to  His  Son,  then  he  decrees  calling  ;  when  he  decrees  calling,  ihenht 
i  decrees  justification  ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification,  then  he  decrees  evei- 
.    ?         lasting  glory.     Thus,  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  harmonious;   and  this  is  all 
/  that  can  be  said  for  or  against  absolute  or  conditional  decrees.     But  this  I  sav. 
■   it  is  as  improper  to  make  one  decree  a  condition  of  another,  as  to  make  the  other 
a  condition  of  diat :   but  there  is  a  harmony  between  both.j 

§  5.  It  cannot  be  any  injustice  in  God  to  determine  who  is  certainly  to  si). 
and  so  certainly  to  be  damned.  For,  if  we  suppose  this  impossibility,  that  Go(i 
had  not  determined  any  thing,  things  would  happen  as  fatally  as  they  do  now. 
For,  as  to  such  an  absolute  contingency,  which  they  attribute  to  man's  will, 
calling  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  will ;  if  they  mean,  by  this  sovereijrnty  of  will, 
that  a  man  can  will  as  he  wills,  it  is  perfect  nonesense,  and  the  same  as  if  iheT 
should  spend  abundance  of  time  and  pains,  and  be  very  hot  at  provirig. 
that  a  miui  can  will  when  he  doth  will ;  that  is,  that  it  is  possible  for  that  to  bei 
which  is.  But  if  they  mean,  that  there  is  a  perfect  contingency  in  the  will  ot 
;man,  that  is,  that  it  happens  merely  by  chance  that  a  man  wills  such  a  thing, 
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and  not  another^  It  is  aa  impossibility  and  contradiction,  thai  a  thing  should  be 
witlioot  any  cause  or  reason,  and  when  there  was  every  way  a^  much  cause 
why  it  should  not  have  been*  Wherefore,  seeing  things  do  unavoidably  go 
fktally  and  uecessarily,  what  injuMice  is  it  in  the  Supreme  Being,  seeing  it  is  a 
contradiction  that  it  should  be  otherwisej  to  decree  that  they  should  be  as  they 


are  ! 


§  6,  Contingency,  as  it  is  holden  by  some,  is  at  the  same  time  contradicted 
by  themsulves,  if  they  hold  foreknowledge.  This  is  all  that  follows  from  an 
absolute  J  unconditional,  irreversible  decree,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
things  decreed  should  be.  The  same  exactly  follows  from  foreknowledge,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  but  that  the  thing  certainly  foreknown  should  precise-  ' 
ly  come  to  pass* 

If  it  will  universally  hold,  that  none  can  have  alssolutely  perfect  and  complete 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  that  any  thing  is  otherwise  than  he  desires  at  tliat 
time  it  should  be  ;  or  thus,  if  it  be  irue^  that  he  has  not  absolute,  perfect,  infi- 
nite and  all  possible  happiness  now,  who  has  not  now  all  that  he  wills  to  have 
now :  then  (jod,  if  any  thing  is  now  otherwise  than  he  wills  to  have  it  now,  is 
not  now  absolutely,  perfect!}-^  and  infinitely  happy.  If  God  is  infinitely  happy 
now,  then  every  thing  is  now,  as  God  would  have  it  to  be  now  ;  if  everything, 
then  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  his  commands*  If  so,  it  is  not  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  things  which  are  contrary  to  God's  commands,  are  yet  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  his  will.  Again,  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  certainly 
true,  that  cverj-  one  that  can  with  infinite  ease  have  a  thing  done,  and  yet  will 
not  have  it  done,  wills  it  not ;  that  is,  w^hether  or  no  he  that  wills  not  to  have  a 
thing  done,  properly  wills  not  to  have  a  thing  done.  For  example,  let  the 
thing  be  this,  that  Judas  should  be  faithful  to  his  Lord  i  whether  it  be  not  true, 
that  if  God  could  w^ith  infinite  ease  have  it  done  as  he  would,  but  would  not 
have  it  done  as  he  could,  if  he  would,  it  be  not  proper  to  say,  that  God  would 
not  have  it  be,  that  Judas  should  be  faithful  to  his  Lord. 

§  7,  [They  say,  to  what  purpose  are  praying  ajid  striving,  and  attending  on 
means,  if  all  w^as  irreversibly  determined  by  God  before  1  But,  to  say  that  all 
was  determined  before  these  prayers  and  strivings,  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  begets  those  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  correspond  with  no  realities  with 
respect  to  God-  The  decrees  of  our  everlasting  stale  were  not  before  our  pray- 
ers and  strivings  ;  for  these  are  as  much  present  with  God  from  all  eternity,  as 
they  are  the  moment  they  are  prt*sent  with  us^j  They  are  present  as  part  of  his 
decrees,  or  rather  as  the  same ;  anri  they  did  as  really  exist  in  eternity,  with  re- 
spect to  God,  as  they  exist  in  time,  and  as  much  at  one  time  as  another.  There- 
fore, we  can  no  more  fairly  argue,  that  these  will  be  in  vain,  because  God  has 
foredetermined  all  things,  than  we  can,  that  they  would  be  in  vain  if  they  existiid 
as  soon  as  the  decree,  for  so  they  do,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

4  8,  That  we  should  say,  that  God  has  decree*!  every  action  of  men,  yea^ 
every  action  that  is  sinful,  and  every  circtm^anc^  of  those  actions  ^  that  be 
predetermines  that  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  as  they  afterw^ards  are  ;  that 
he  determines  that  there  shall  be  such  action?,  and  just  so  sinful  as  they  are ; 
and  yet  that  God  does  not  decree  the  actiajis  that  are  sinful,  as  sin,  but  decrees 
tbem  as  gowl,  is  really  consistent.  For  ire  do  not  mean,  by  decreeing  an  action 
as  nnful^  the  same  as  decreeing  an  action  so  that  it  shall  be  sinful ;  but  by  de- 
creeing an  action  (H  stnftii^  I  mean  decreeing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sinfulness  of 
the  action.  tGod  decrees  Uiat  ibey  shall  be  Mnful,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that 
he  causes  to  arise  from  the  sinfidness  thereof  |  whereas  man  decrees  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  evil  that  is  in  4cm.    ^ 
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§  9.  When  a  distinction  is  made  between  God's  revealed  will  andbisseott 
will,  or  his  will  of  command  and  decree,  will  is  certainly  in  that  distinction  taken 
in  two  senses.  His  will  of  decree,  is  not  his  will  in  the  same  sense  as  bis  vdll 
of  command  is.  Therefore,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  one  may 
be  otherwise  than  the  other :  his  will  in  both  senses  is  his  inclination.  But  when 
we  say  he  wills  virtue,  or  loves  virtue,  or  the  happiness  of  his  creature :  thereby  is 
intended,  that  virtue,  or  the  creatine's  happiness,  absolutely  and  simply  considentl, 
is  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  his  nature.  [liis  will  of  decree,  is  his  inclination 
to  a  tiling,  not  as  to  that  thing  absolutely  and  simply,  but  with  respect  to  the  univer- 
sality of  tilings,  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be.  So  God,  though  he  hates  a 
thing  as  it  is  snnply,  may  incline  to  it  with  reference  to  the  universality  of  things. 
Though  he  hatt^s  sin  in  itself,  yet  he  may  will  to  permit  it,  for  the  greater  pro- 
motion of  holiness  in  this  universality,  including  all  things,  and  at  all  times.  Sc>, 
though  he  has  no  inclination  to  a  creature's  misery,  considered  absolutely,  ye 
he  may  will  it,  for  the  greater  promotion  of  happiness  in  this  universality.  *  God 
inclines  to  excellency,  which  is  harmony,  but  yet  he  may  incline  to  sutler  that 
which  is  unharmonious  in  itself,  for  the  promotion  of  universal  harmony,  or  for 
the  promotingr  of  the  harmony  that  there  is  in  the  universality,  and  maJdng  it 
shine  the  brighter.  And  thus  it  must  needs  be,  aiul  no  hypothesis  whatsoever  vill 
reUeve  a  man,  but  that  he  must  own  these  two  wills  of  God.  For  all  must  own, 
that  God  sometimes  wills  not  to  hinder  the  breach  of  his  own  commands,  be- 
cause he  does  not  in  fact  hinder  it.  He  wills  to  permit  sin,  it  is  evident,  because 
he  does  permit  it.  None  will  say  that  God  himself  does  what  he  does  not  tcitfto 
do.  But  you  will  say,  God  wills  to  permit  sin,  as  he  wills  the  creature  should 
be  left  to  his  freedom  ;  and  if  he  should  hinder  it,  he  would  offer  violence  to  the 
Lature  of  his  own  creature.  I  answer,  this  comes  nevertheless  to  the  ver}'  thin? 
I  that  I  say.  You  say,  God  does  not  will  sin  absolutely ;  but  rather  than  alte 
\  the  law  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  free  agents,  he  wills  it.  [He  ivills  what  it 
\  contrarj'  to  excellency  in  some  particulars,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  general  excel- 
lency and  order.  So  that  this  scheme  of  the  Arminians  does  not  help  the 
matter. 

§  10.  It  is  a  proper  and  excellent  thing  for  infinite  glory  to  shine  forth ;  ami 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the  shining  forth  of  God's  t^lory  should  be 
complete  ;  that  is,  that  all  parts  of  his  glory  should  shine  forth,  that  eveiy  beau- 
ty should  be  proporti()na])ly  effulgont,  that  the  beholder  may  have  a  proper 
notion  of  ( Jod.  It  is  not  proper  that  one  glory  should  be  exceedingly  manife^te<i. 
and  another  not  at  all ;  for  then  the  effulgence  would  not  answer  the  reality.  Foi 
the  same  reason  it  is  not  proper  that  one  sli(nild  be  manifested  exceedingly,  and 
another  but  vcTy  little.  It  is  highly  proper  that  the  effulgent  glory  of  God 
should  answer  his  real  excellency  ;  that  the  splendor  shoulcl  be  answerable  to 
the  real  and  essential  glory,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  proper  and  excellent 
for  God  to  crlorify  himself  at  all.  Thus  it  is  nec^^ssary,  that  God's  awful  majest)-. 
his  authority  and  dreadful  greatnt^s,  justice  and  holiness,  should  be  manifested. 
But  this  coulii  not  l)e,  unless  sin  and  punishment  had  been  decreed  ;  so  that  the 
shining  forth  of  God's  glory  would  be  very  hnperfect,  both  l)ecause  these  par^ 
of  divine  glory  would  not  shine  forth  as  the  others  do,  and  also  the  glor>'  of  hi> 
goodness,  love  and  holiness  would  be  faint  without  them ;  nay,  they  could  scared; 
shine  forth  at  all.  If  it  were  not  right  that  God  should  decree  and  permit  anti 
punish  sin,  there  could  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  holiness  in  hatred  of  sin,  oi 
m  showing  any  preference,  in  his  providence,  of  godl'mess  before  it  There 
would  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  grace  or  true  goodness,  if  there  was  no  sin 
to  be  pardoned,  no  misery  to  be  saved  from.  \  How  much  happiness  soever  he 
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3wed5  his  goodness  would  not  be  so  much  prized  and  admired,  and  the  sense 
inoi  so  great,  as  we  have  elisewhere  shovvD.  IWe  little  consider  how  much 
(he  sense  of  good  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  evil,  both  moral  and  natural-  And 
as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evil,  because  the  display  of  the  glory  of 
God  could  not  but  be  imperfect  and  incomplete  without  it,  so  evil  h  necessaiy, 
ia  order  to  the  highest  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  the  completeness  of  that 
comrnynicalion  of  Got!,  for  which  he  made  the  world  ;  because  the  creature's 
happint-ss  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  sense  of  his  love.  And  if  the 
knowledge  of  hira  he  imperfect,  the  happiness  of  the  creature  must  be  propor- 
tionably  imperfect ;  and  the  happiness  of  Uie  creature  would  be  imperfect  upon 
another  account  also  ;  for,  as  w^e  have  said,  the  sense  of  good  is  comparatively 
dull  and  ilat,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil.  J 

§  1 L  It  is  owned,  that  God  did  choose  men  to  eternal  life,  upon  a  foresight 
of  their  faith.  But  then,  here  is  the  question,  whether  God  decreed  that  faith, 
and  chose  them  that  they  should  believe. 

^  12,  The  sin  of  crucifying  Christ  being  foreordained  of  God  in  his  decreej 
and  ordered  in  his  jirovidence,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the 
nature  of  the  tiling,  and  from  the  great  ends  God  had  to  accomplish  hy  meam 
of  this  wicked  act  of  crucifymg  Cli^ist ;  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  cause  of  all  the 
decrees,  the  greatest  of  all  decreed  events,  and  that  on  which  all  other  decreed 
events  depend  as  tlieir  main  foundation  j  being  the  main  thing  in  that  greatest 
work  of  Godj  the  w^ork  of  redemption,  which  is  the  end  of  all  other  worEs ;  and 
it  being  so  much  prophesied  of,  and  so  plainly  spoken  of,  as  being  done  accord- 
ing to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  i  I  saj,  seeing  we 
have  such  evidence  that  this  sin  is  foreordained  in  God's  decrees,  and  ordered 
in  providence,  and  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  head  sin,  and  representative  of  the 
sin  of  men  in  general  j  hence  is  a  clear  argument,  that  ail  tlie  sins  of  men  are 
foreordained  and  ordered  by  a  wise  providence. 

§  13.  It  is  objected  against  the  absolute  decrees  respecting  the  future  ac* 
tions  of  men,  and  especially  die  unbelief  of  sinners,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  that  this  does  not  consist  with  the  sincerity  of  God's  calls  and  invita- 
tions to  such  sinners ;  as  he  has  willed,  in  his  eternal  secret  decree,  that  they 
should  never  accept  of  those  invitations*  To  which  !  answ^er,  that  there  is  that 
in  God,  respecting  the  acceptance  and  compHance  of  dnners,  w^lnchGod  knows 
will  never  be,  and  which  he  has  decreed  never  to  cause  to  be,  in  which,  though 
it  be  not  jast  the  same  with  oar  desiring  and  wishing  for  that  wliieh  will  never 
c^ome  to  pass,  yet  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  what  would  imply  imperfection 
in  tlie  case.  There  is  all  "m  God  that  is  ^ood,  and  perfect,  and  eKcellent  in  our 
desires  and  wishes  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  wicked  men.  As,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  love  to  holiness,  absolutely  considered,  or  an  agreeableneiB 
of  holiness  to  his  nature  and  will  j  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  natural  inclination. 
The  holine^  and  happiness  of  the  creature,  absolutely  considered,  are  things 
that  he  loves.  These  things  are  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  his  nature  than  to 
ours.  There  is  all  in  God  that  belongs  to  our  desire  of  the  holiness  and  happi- 
ness of  unconverted  men  and  reprobates,  CKcepting  what  implies  imperfection. 
All  that  is  consistent  with  infinite  knowledge,  w  isdom,  power,  self-5.uflieiencej 
infinite  happiness  and  immutabihty.  Therefore*  there  Ls  no  rea^son  that  his  ab- 
solute prescience,  or  Ins  wise  detennination  and  ordering  w^liat  is  futm-e,  should 
hinder  his  expressing  this  disposition  of  his  nature,  in  like  manner  as  we  are 
wont  to  express  sucn  a  disposition  in  ourselves,  viz.,  by  calls  and  invitations, 
and  the  hke. 

The  disagreeableness  of  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  the  creature,  absolutely 
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considered,  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  all  that  is  good  in  pious  and  holy  men's  lameM- 
ing  the  past  misery  and  wickedness  of  men.  Their  lamenting  these,  is  good  no 
farther  than  it  proceeds  from  the  disagreeableness  of  those  thin^  to  their  holy  and 
good  nature.  This  is  also  all  that  is  good  in  wishing  for  the  future  holiness  and 
nappiness  of  men.  And  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  God,  in  order  to  his  hav- 
ing such  desires  and  such  lainentings,  but  imperfection ;  and  nothing  is  in  the  way 
ofhis  having  them,  but  infinite  perfection  ;  and  therefore  it  properly,  natiu^IIj, 
and  necessarily  came  to  pass,  that  when  God,  in  the  manner  of  his  existence, 
came  down  from  his  infinite  perfection,  and  accommodated  himself  to  our  nature 
and  manner,  by  being  made  man,  as  he  was,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
really  desireid  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  lajnented  their 
obstinacy  and  misery ;  as  when  he  beheld  the  city  Jerusalem,  and  wept  over  it, 
saying,  "  0  Jerusalem,"  &c.  In  the  like  maimer,  when  he  comes  down  from 
his  iimnite  perfection,  though  not  in  the  maimer  of  being,  but  in  the  manner  of 
manifestation,  and  accommodates  himself  to  our  nature  and  manner,  in  the 
manner  of  expression,  it  is  equally  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  express 
himself  as  though  he  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  la> 
mented  their  obstinacy  and  misery. 

§  14.  Maxim  1.  There  is  no  such  thing  truly  as  any  pain  or  griei^  oi 
trouble  in  God. 

Maxim  2.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  real  disap- 
pointment in  God,  or  his  being  really  crossed  in  his  will,  or  things  going  con- 
trary to  his  will ;  because,  according  to  the  notion  of  willy  to  have  one's  urill 
is  agreeable  and  pleasing ;  for  it  is  the  notion  of  being  pleased  or  suited,  to 
have  tilings  as  we  will  them  id  be ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  things 
contrary  to  one's  will,  is  disagreeable,  troublesome,  or  uncomfortable.  Job 
xxiii.  13,  '^  He  is  in  one  mind,  who  can  turn  him  ?  And  what  his  soul  de^reth, 
that  he  doth." 

In  thefu^  place,  I  lay  this  down,  which  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  as 
to  God's  own  actions,  Gotl  decrees  them,  or  purposes  them  beforehand.  For 
none  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  Go<l  acts  without  intentions,  or  without 
designing  to  act,  or  that  he  forbears  to  act  without  intending  to  forbear.  Sdly. 
That  w4iatsoever  God  intends  or  purposes,  he  intends  and  purj>oses  from  all 
eternity,  and  that  there  are  no  new  purposes  or  intentions  in  God.  For,  if  God 
sometimes  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not  intend  before,  then  two  things  \^'ill 
follow. 

1.  That  God  is  not  omniscient.  If  God  sometimes  begins  to  design  what 
he  did  not  design  before,  it  must  of  necessity  l>e  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  for 
want  of  knowing  things  before  as  he  knows  them  now,  for  want  of  having 
exactly  the  same  views  of  things.  If  God  bt^ins  to  intend  w^hat  he  did  noi 
before  intend,  it  must  be  because  he  now  sees  reasons  to  intend  it,  that  he  did 
not  see  before ;  or  that  he  has  something  new  objected  to  his  understanding,  to 
influence  him. 

2.  If  God  begins  to  intend  or  purpose  things  that  he  did  not  intend  before, 
then  God  is  certamly  mutable,  and  then  he  must  in  his  own  mind  and  will,  be 
liable  to  succession  and  change ;  for  wherever  there  are  new  things,  there  is 
succession  and  change.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  these  two  things  for  positions 
granted  and  supposed  in  this  controversy,  viz.,  that  as  to  God's  own  actions  and 
lorbearings  to  act,  he  decrees  and  purposes  them  beforehand ;  and  that  whatso- 
ever God  designs  or  purposes,  he  purposes  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  decrees 
from  all  eternity  all  his  own  actions  and  forbearings  to  act. 

CoKOLL.    Hence  God  decrees  from  all  eternity,  to  permit  all  the  evil  that 
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e?er  he  does  permit ;  because  God's  permilting  is  Gotl'S  forbearing  to  act  or  to 
prevent. 

§  15.  [t  can  be  made  evident  by  reason,  that  nolhiiig  cancome  to  pass, 
but  what  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  should  come  to  pass.  Tins  may  be 
argued  fi  ora  the  infinite  happiness  of  God*  For  every  being  had  rather  things 
should  go  according  to  hb  will,  than  not;  hecause,  if  lie  had  not  rather,  then  it 
b  not  his  with  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  be  wills  it,  and  yet  dot^  not  choose 
it,  or  had  not  rather  it  should  be  so  than  not.  But  if  God  had  rather  things 
should  be  according  to  his  will  than  not,  then,  if  a  thing  fall  out  otherwise  than 
he  hath  wilJetl,  he  meets  w^ith  a  cross ;  because,  on  this  supposition,  he  had 
rather  it  should  have  btfen  otherwise,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  thing  had  been  otherwise.  It  is  contrary  to  what  be  chose,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  Jie  mast  be  displeased.  It  is  of  necessity  that 
etrery  being  should  he  pleased,  when  a  thing  is  as  be  chooses,  or  had  rather  it 
should  be.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  siipi>ose  otherwise.  For  it  is  the  very  no- 
tion of  being  pleased,  to  have  things  agreeable  to  one's  pleasure.  For  the 
very  same  reason,  everj'  being  is  crossed^  or  it  is  un  pleasing  to  him,  wlien  a 
thing  is,  that  he  chose,  and  bad  rather  should  not  have  been.  For  it  is  the  very 
notion  of  a  thing's  being  cross  or  unpleasing  to  any,  that  it  b  contrary  to  his 
pleasure. 

But  if  God  can  meet  with  crosses  and  things  unpleasing  to  him,  then  he  is 
not  perfectly  and  unchanj^eahly  happy*  For  wherever  there  is  any  unpleased- 
ness  or  unpleasantnc^,  it  must,  of  necessity,  in  a  degi'ee,  dirainisli  the  happiness 
of  the  subject.  Where  there  is  any  cros  to  a  being's  choice,  there  is  JMsmetbing 
contrary  to  happiness*  Wherever  there  is  any  unpfeasedness,  there  is  something 
cnntrar}'  to  pleasure,  and  which  consequently  tlinunishes  pleasure.  It  js  impossi- 
ble any  thing  should  be  plainer  than  this. 

^  16.  The  conunands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  only  significations  of  our 
duty  and  of  his  nature*  It  is  acknowledged  that  sin  is,  in  itself  considered,  in- 
finitely contrary  to  God's  nature  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  permit  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  goml  tljat  he  will  bring  out 
of  it.  God  can  bring  such  good  out  of  that,  which  in  itself  is  contrary  to  his 
nature,  and  which,  in  itself  considered,  he  abboi^,  as  may  be  xery  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  and  when  sin  is  spoken  of  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  contrarj' 
to  his  willj  considered  only  as  in  itself.  As  man  commits  it,  it  is  contrary  to 
Go<rs  will ;  for  men  act  in  committing  it  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  evil.  But 
as  God  permits  it,  it  Is  not  contrary  to  God's  will ;  for  God  in  permitting  it  has 
respect  to  the  great  good  that  he  will  make  it  an  occasion  of.  If  Go<i  r^ect* 
ed  sin  as  man  respects  it  in  committing  it,  it  would  be  exceedingly  contrarj^  to 
his  will ;  but  considered  as  God  decrees  to  permit  it,  it  is  not  contrary  to  God's 
with  To  give  an  instance:  the  crucifying  of  Christ  was  a  great  sin;  and  as 
men  committed  it,  it  was  exceedingly  batefu!,and  highly  provoking  to  God* 
Yet  upon  many  great  consi<lerations  it  w^as  the  will  of  (jot!  that  it  should  be 
done.  Will  any  body  say  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  Christ  should  be 
crucified  1  Acts  iv.  28,  **  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  de- 
termined before  to  be  done.*^ 

§  17,  Sin  is  an  evil,  yet  the  futurition  of  sm,  or  that  sin  should  he  future, 
not  an  evil  thing.  Evil  is  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that 
€vil  should  be  in  the  world.  ■  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  the  thing 
itself  existing,  and  its  beingun  evil  thmg  that  ever  it  came  into  existence.  As, 
for  instance,  it  might  be  an  evil  thing  to  crucify  Christ,  but  yet  it  was  a  good 
thing  tfcat  the  crucifying  of  Christ  came  to  pass.     As  men's  act,  it  was  evil* 
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but  as  God  ordered  it,  it  was  good.     Who  will  deny  but  that  it  may  be  so  that 
evil's  coming  to  pass  may  be  an  occasion  of  a  greater  good  than  that  is  an  c\il. 
and  so  of  there  being  more  good  in  the  whole,  than  if  that  e\'il  had  notcoiu 
to  pass  ?  And  if  so,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  that  that  evil  comes  to  pass.  nVhea 
we  say  the  thing  is  an  evil  thing  in  itself,  then  we  mean  that  it  is  evil,  coB^der- 
1  f     ing  it  only  within  its  own  bound^  But  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  ever  it  came  to  pass,  then  we  consider  the  thing  as  a  thing  among  events, 
^  \  ^or  as  one  thing  belonging  to  the  series  of  events,  and  as  related  to  the  rest  of  tk 
'*     series.     If  a  man  should  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  ever  it  happened 
\       that  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt,  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
ever  it  came  to  pass  that  Pope  Leo  X.  sent  out  indulgencies  for  the  commisson 
of  future  sins,  nobody  would  understand  a  man  thus  expressing  himself,  as  jus- 
tifying these  acts. 

It  imphes  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  act  may  be  an  evil  act,  and 

fet  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such  an  act  should  come  to  pass.  A  man  mav 
ave  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  sucL 
a  man.  This  implies  no  contradiction  ;  because  it  implies  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  there  being  such  a  man  may  be  an  occasion  of  there  being  more 
good  in  the  whole,  than  there  would  have  been  otherwise.  So  it  no  more  im- 
plies a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  action  may  be  a  bad  action,  and  yet 
that  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  such  an  action.  God's  com- 
mands, and  calls,  and  counsels,  do  imply  another  thing,  viz.,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  these  things ;  and  though  they  may  be  our  duty,  yet  it  may  be  ceiim 
beforehand  that  we  shall  not  do  them. 

And  if  there  be  any  difRculty  in  this,  the  same  difficulty  will  attend  the 
scheme  of  the  Arminians ;  for  they  allow  that  God  permits  sin.  Therefore,  as 
he  permits  it,  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  his  will.  For  if  it  were  contrary  to  his 
will  as  he  permits  it,  then  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  that 
is  the  same  thing.  But  nobody  wnll  say  that  God  permits  sin,  when  it  is  against 
his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  him  act  involuntarilj',  or  against 
his  own  will. 

§  18.  "  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  shait 
thou  restrain."  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10.  If  God  restrains  sin  when  he  pleases ;  and 
when  he  permits  it,  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that  it  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of,  and  does  actually  restrain  it  in  all  other  cases ;  it  is  evident  that  when 
he  permits  it,  it  is  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  gc»cd 
that  it  will  be  an  occasion  of.  If  he  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  that  good,  then 
he  does  not  permit  it  merely  because  he  would  infringe  on  the  creature's  liberty 
in  restraining  it ;  as  is  further  evident  because  he  does  restrain  it  when  that 
good  is  not  in  view.  If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  that  its  coming  to  pass  will  be  an  occasion  of ;  then  it  is  his  will  to 
permit  it,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  he  may  obtain  that  good ;  and  therefore, 
it  must  necessarily  be  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  he  may  obtain 
that  good.  If  he  permits  it,  that,  by  its  coming  to  pass,  he  may  obtam  a  cer- 
tain good,  then  his  proximate  end  in  permitting  it,  is  that  it  may  come  to  pass. 
And  if  he  wills  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  he  therein  ^\^lls  the  end.  If 
God  wills  to  permit  a  thing  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  then  he  wills  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  This  is  self-evident.  But  if  he  wills  to  permit  it  to  come 
to  pass,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  he  may  obtain  some  end,  then  he  wills  to 
permit  it  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  For  to  will  to  permit  a  thino;  to  come  to 
pass,  that  by  its  comincr  to  pass  good  may  be  obtained,  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  will  'o  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  and  so 
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the  end  may  be  attained.  To  will  to  permit  a  Uiing  to  come  to  pass,  that  he 
may  obtain  sume  end  by  its  coming  to  pass,  and  yet  to  be  unwilling  that  it 
should  come  to  pass^  certainly  implies  a  conlradictioti,  I 

If  the  foundation  of  that  distinction  that  there  h  between  one  man  aiid  aii*l 
otherj  whereby  one  is  a  good  man,  and  another  a  wicked  man,  be  God's  plea* 
sure  and  his  cuiisation  ;  then  God  has  absolutely  electt^  the  particular  personsi 
that  are  to  be  godly.  For,  by  supposition,  it  is  owmg  to  his  tleterrmnation. ' 
MiiUh  xi.  2b J  26,  27,'*  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  saidj  I  thank  thee,  O 
Faiher,  Lt'>rd  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  tl)ou  Uast  hid  these  things  from  tlie 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father^  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  All  things  are  dehvered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweih  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  tlie 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  "whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him,'' 

§  19.  It  jnay  be  argued^  from  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  that 
nothing  can  come  to  pass,  but  that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  God  that  it  i^hould  come  to  pass.  For,  as  was  obsen  ed  before,  ev^ery  being 
had  rather  things  should  be  accortling  to  his  will,  than  not.  Therefore,  if  things 
be  not  according  to  his  will,  it  must  be  for  want  of  power*  It  cannot  be  wr 
want  of  will,  by  sup|>ositioih  It  must  therefore  be  Jbr  want  of  sulRciency.  It 
must  be  either  because  he  cannot  have  it  so,  or  cannot  have  it  so  without  some 
difficulty,  or  some  inconvenience ;  or  all  may  be  expressed  in  a  word,  viz,,  that 
he  wants  sufficiency  to  have  things  as  be  wishes.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case 
of  a  being  of  infinite  |>ower  and  infinite  wisdom.  If  he  has  infinite  power  and 
wisdom,  he  can  order  all  things  to  be  just  as  he  wills  :  and  he  can  order  it  with 
perfect  and  infinite  ease,  or  without  the  least  difficulty  or  inconveniency-  Two 
things  lie  before  him,  both  equally  within  his  power,  either  to  order  the  matter 
to  he,  or  not  to  order  it  to  be ;  and  both  of  them  are  e([ually  ea^*  to  him. 
One  is  as  little  trouble  to  him  as  the  other ;  as  to  easiness  or  trouble,  ih^  are 
perfectly  equal.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  order  it,  as  not  to  order  it  There* 
ibre,  his  determination,  whether  it  be  ordering  it,  or  not  ordering  it,  must  be  a 
certain  sign  of  his  will  in  the  case.  If  he  does  order  it  to  be,  this  is  a  sign  that 
hi^  will  Is  that  it  should  be*  And  if  he  does  not  order  it  to  be,  but  suffers  it  not  to 
be,  that  is  as  sure  a  sign  that  he  wills  that  it  should  not  be.  So  that,  however 
the  thing  is,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  as  it  is. 

To  this  nothing  can  be  objected,  unle^  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  will^  nop 
want  of  power  in  GckI,  that  things  be  not  as  he  would  have  them,  but  because 
the  nature  of  the  subject  wiU  not  allow  of  it  But  how  can  this  be  to  the  pur* 
pose,  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  is  of  God,  and  is  wholly  within  his 
power,  is  altogether  the  fruit  of  his  mere  ^vill  ?  And  connot  a  God  of  infinite 
^visdoni  and  infinite  power  cause  the  natures  of  things  tobe  sncb,  and  order  them 
so  aiter  they  are  caused,  as  to  have  things  as  he  chooses,  or  without  his  will's 
being  crossed,  and  things  so  coming  to  pass  tJiat  he  had  rather  have  them  other- 
wise ?  As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who  would  comply  with  the  terms  of 
salvation,  and  who  would  not :  and  he  could  have  forborne  to  give  being  to 
such  as  he  foresaw  wouhl  not  comply,  if,  upon  some  consideration,  it  was  not 
his  pleasure  tliat  there  should  be  some  who  shoidd  not  comply  witli  the  terms 
of  salvation.  Objectors  may  say,  God  cannot  always  prevent  men*s  sins,  mdesv 
he  act  contrary  to  the  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  without  desti'oying  men'f 
^liberty.  But  will  they  deny,  that  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  God  could 
HOft  possibly  invent  and  set  before  men  such  strong  motives  to  obetlience,  and 
have  kept  them  before  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  have  influence  all 
i>foankind  to  contintje  in  their  obedience,  as  flie  elect  angels  have  done,  withi 
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destroying  their  liberty  ?  God  will  order  it  so,  that  the  saints  and  an^in 
heaven  never  will  sin :  and  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  their  liberty  is  des- 
troyed, and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  ?  Does  it  folkv. 
that  they  are  turned  into  blocks,  as  the  Arminians  say  tlie  Calvinist  doctrizxs 
turn  men  ? 

§  20.  God  decrees  all  tlie  good  that  ever  comes  to  pass ;  and  therefore  thnt 
certainly  will  come  to  pass  no  more  good,  than  he  has  absolutely  decreed  to 
cause ;  and  there  certainly  and  infallibly  will  no  more  believe,  no  more  h 
godly,  and  no  more  be  saved,  than  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  cause  to  belkre. 
and  cause  to  be  godly,  and  will  save. 

§  21.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  will  necessarily  infer  a  decree  :  for  Gcd 
could  not  foreknow  that  things  would  be,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  sliould  be; 
and  that  because  things  would  not  be  future,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  shouU 
be.  If  God,  from  all  etemitj',  knew  that  such  and  such  things  were  future,  theo 
they  were  future ;  and  consequently  the  proposition  was  from  all  etenuty  tnie. 
that  such  a  thing,  at  such  a  time,  would  be.  And  it  is  as  much  impossible  thai 
a  thing  should  oe  future,  without  some  reason  of  its  being  future,  as  that  it 
should  actually  be,  without  some  reason  why  it  is.  It  is  as  perfectly  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  this  proposition  should  be  true,  viz.,  such  a  thing  will  be, 
or  .is  to  be,  without  a  reason  why  it  is  true ;  as  it  is  that  this  proposition  should 
be  true,  such  a  thin^  actually  is,  or  has  been,  without  some  reason  why  that  is 
true,  or  why  that  thmg  exists.  For,  as  the  being  of  the  thing  is  not  in  its  own 
nature  necessarj',  so  that  proposition  that  was  true  before,  viz.,  that  it  shall  be, 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  necessary  truth.  And  therefore  I  draw^  this  cqi«- 
quence,  that  if  there  must  be  some  reason  of  the  fiiturition  of  the  thing,  or  why  the 
thing  is  future ;  this  can  be  no  other  than  God's  decree,  or  the  truth  of  the'pro- 
position,  that  such  a  thmg  will  be,  has  been  determined  by  God.  For  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  is  determined  by  the  supposition.  My  meaiung  is,  that  it 
does  not  remain  a  question ;  but  the  matter  is  decided,  whether  the  propositioD 
shall  be  tme  or  not.  The  thing,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  necessarj*,  but  only 
possible  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  of  itself  that  it  is  future  ;  it  is  not  of  itself  in  a 
state  of  futurition,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  only  in  a  state  of  possibility ;  and  there 
must  he  some  cause  to  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  mere  possibility,  into  a  state  ot 
futurition.  This  must  be  God  only  ;  for  there  was  no  other  being  by  suppositicn 
existing.  And  though  other  things  are  future,  yet  it  will  not  be  sufficient  tosaj. 
that  the  futurition  of  other  things  is  the  cause  of  the  futurition  of  this.  And  it 
is  owing  only  to  him,  that  is  the  first  being,  and  that  exists  necessarily,  and  of 
himself,  that  all  other  things,  that  arc  not  in  their  own  nature  necessar>%  or  ne- 
cessarily future,  but  merely  possible,  are  brought  out  of  that  state  of  mere  possi- 
bility, into  a  state  of  futurition,  to  be  certainly  future.  Here  is  an  effect  alread} 
done,  viz.,  the  rendering  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  only  possible,  to  be 
certainly  future,  so  that  it  can  be  certainly  known  to  be  future ;  and  there  must 
be  something  aheady  existing,  that  must  have  caused  this  efTt'ct.  Whatsoever 
is  not  of  itself  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  is  an  effect  of  something 
else.  But  that  such  a  thing  should  be  future  by  supposition,  is  not  of  itstJf  or 
by  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  If  things  that  appetrain  to  the  creature,  or 
thing's  that  come  to  pass  in  time,  be  not  future  of  themselves  and  of  their  owb 
nature,  then  they  are  future,  because  God  makes  them  to  be  future.  Tliis  i? 
exceedingly  evident ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  at  all  besides  God  and  thinffs  that 
;!ome  to  pass  in  time.  And  therefore,  if  things  that  come  to  pass  in  time  have 
not  the  reason  of  their  own  futurition  in  themselves,  it  must  be  in  God. 

But  if  you  say,  tha  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  futurition  is  in  the  things 
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ves,  then  things  are  fulurej  prior  to  any  decree,  or  their  fiiturition  is  an- 
in  nature  of  any  decree  of  God.  And  tlien^  to  what  purpose  ]s  any 
decree  of  God '?  For ^  according  to  tliis  supposition,  God's  decreeing  does  not 
make  any  thing  future,  or  not  future  j  because  it  was  future,  prior  to  his  decree. 
His  decreeing  or  appointing  that  any  thing  shall  be,  or  shall  not  be,  does  not 
alter  the  case*  It  is  not  about  to  be,  or  about  not  to  be,  any  thing  the  more  for 
God's  decreeing  it.  According  to  this  supposition,  God  has  no  freedom  or 
choice  in  decreeing  or  apix>inting  any  thing*  It  is  not  at  his  choice  what 
shall  be  future,  and  what  not  j  no,  not  in  one  thing.  For  the  futurition  of 
thmgs  is  by  this  supposition  antecedent  in  nature  to  his  choice ;  so  tljat  his 
choosing  or  refusing  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  things  in  themselves  are  fu- 
ture, and  his  decret^mg  cannot  make  thera  not  future;  for  they  cannot  be  future 
and  not  future  at  the  same  time  ;  neither  can  it  make  them  future,  because  they 
are  future  already ;  so  tliat  they  who  thus  plead  for  man's  liberty,  advance  prin- 
ciples which  destroy  the  freedom  of  God  himself*  It  is  allowed  that  things  are 
future  before  they  come  to  pass  ;  because  God  foreknows  them.  Either  things 
are  future  antecdlently  to  God's  decree  and  independently  of  it,  or  they  are  not* 
If  they  are  not  future  antecedently  to,  and  independently  of  God's  decree,  then  the)^ 
are  made  so  by  bis  decree  ;  there  is  no  meiiium*  But  if  they  are  so  antecedent- 
ly to  his  decree,  tlien  the  above-mentioned  absurdit)"^  will  follow,  vi^*j  that  God 
im  no  power  by  his  decree  to  make  any  thing  future  or  not  future.  He  has  no 
choice  in  the  case-  And  if  it  be  alreadj^  decided^  somethmg  must  have  decide<l 
it ;  for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  not  true  without  a  reason  why  it  is 
true.  And  if  something  has  determined  or  decidetl  the  truth  of  it,  it  must  be 
God  that  has  decided  it,  or  something  else.  It  cannot  be  chance  or  mere  acci- 
dent :  that  is  contrary  to  every  rational  supposition-  For  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  and  that  something  Joes  decide  it.  If  there  be 
any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  by  mere  accident,  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself  with- 
out any  reason.  If  it  be  not  chance  therefore  that  has  decided  it,  it  must  be 
God  or  the  creature.  It  cannot  be  the  creature  as  actually  existing ;  for,  by 
supposition,  it  is  determined  from  all  eternity  before  any  creature  exists.  There* 
fore,  if  it  be  any  thing  in  the  creature  that  decides  it  in  any  way,  it  must  be  only 
the  futurition  of  that  thing  in  the  creature.  But  ttus  brbgs  us  to  the  absurdity 
and  contradtction,  that  the  same  thing  is  both  the  cause  and  the  eSect  of  itseE 
The  very  effect,  the  cause  of  which  we  are  seeking,  is  the  futurition  of  the  thing  ; 
and  if  this  futurition  be  the  cause  of  that  ellect,  it  is  the  cause  of  itself. 

§  22.  The  finst  objection  of  the  Arminians  is,  that  the  divine  decree  infrin- 
ges on  the  creature's  libert)^  In  answer  to  this  objection,  we  may  obser\"e 
some  things  to  show  what  is  the  true  notion  of  hberty,  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  notion  of  liberty*  Their  notion  of  hberty  is,  tliat  there  is  a  sovereignty  in 
the  will,  and  that  the  will  determines  itself,  so  tliat  its  detennination  to  choose 
or  refuse  this  or  that,  Is  primarily  wiUun  itself;  which  description  of  liberty  im- 
plies a  self-contradiction.  For  it  supposes  the  will,  in  its  first  act,  choosing  or 
refusing  to  be  determined  by  itself;  which  implies  that  there  is  an  antecedeiit 
act  of  the  will  to  that  first  act,  determining  that  act.  For,  if  the  will  deter- 
mines its  own  first  act,  then  there  must  be  an  act  of  the  will  before  that  first  act 
(for  that  determining  is  acting),  which  is  a  contradiction.  There  can  be  no  fal- 
lacy in  this  ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  it  does  not 
determine  it  without  acting.  Therefore^  here  is  this  contradiction,  viz*,  that 
tiiere  is  an  act  of  the  will  before  the  first  act  There  is  an  act  of  the  will  de- 
termining what  it  shall  choose,  before  the  first  act  of  choice ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say^  that  there  is  an  act  of  volition  before  the  first  act  of  voUtion*    For  the 
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ivilPs  determining  what  it  will  choose,  is  choosing.  The  will^s  detenmniag 
what  it  will  will,  is  willing.  So  that  accordm^  to  this  notion  of  liberty,  *k 
will  must  choose  before  it  chooses,  in  order  to  determine  what  it  will  chocse 
If  the  will  determines  itself,  it  is  certain  that  one  act  must  determine  another. 
If  the  ^\'ill  determines  its  own  choice,  then  it  must  determine  by  a  foregoing  act 
what  it  will  choose.  If  the  will  detennines  its  own  act,  then  an  antecedent  act 
determines  the  consequent ;  for  that  determining  is  acting.  The  will  c^mnct 
determine  without  acting.  Therefore  I  inquire  what  determines  that  first  act  of 
the  will,  viz.,  its  determination  of  its  own  act  ?  It  must  be  answered,  acconl- 
ing  to  their  scheme,  that  it  is  the  ^vill  by  a  foregoing  act  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  same  contradiction,  viz.,  that  the  first  act  of  the  will  is  determined  ly 
an  act  that  is  before  that  first  act.  If  the  will  determines  itseH*,  or  detemiina 
is  own  choice,  the  meaning  of  it  must  be,  if  there  be  any  meaning  belonging  to 
it,  that  the  will  determines  how  it  will  choose ;  and  that  it  chooses,  accorang 
to  that,  its  own  determination  how  to  choose,  or  is  directed  in  choosing  by  that 
its  own  determination.  But  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  that  first  detennina- 
tion,  that  directs  the  choice,  be  not  itself  an  act  or  a  volition ;  and  if  so,  I  wouH 
inquire  what  determines  that  act.  Is  it  another  determination  still  prior  to  that 
in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Then  I  would  inquire,  what  determines  the  first  art  o 
determination  of  all  ?  If  the  will,  in  its  acts  of  willing  or  choosing,  detenninci 
or  directs  itself  how  to  choose,  then  there  is  something  done  by  the  will  prior 
to  its  act  of  choosing  that  is  determined,  viz.,  its  determining  or  directing  itsdf 
how  to  choose.  This  act  determining  or  directing,  must  be  somethingbesdfi 
or  distinct  from  the  choice  determined  or  directed,  and  must  be  prior  in  order  of 
nature  to  it.  Here  are  two  acts  of  the  will,  one  the  cause  of  the  other,  viz.,  the 
act  of  the  will  directing  and  determining,  and  the  act  or  choice  directed  ord^ 
tcnnined.  Now,  I  inquire,  what  determmes  that  first  act  of  the  vnl\  detemuD- 
ing  or  directing,  to  determine  and  direct  as  it  does  1  If  it  be  said,  the  wiD  de^ 
cermines  itself  m  that ;  then  that  supposes  there  is  another  act  of  the  will  prior 
to  that,  directing  and  determining  that  act,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 
And  if  it  was  not,  still  the  question  would  recur,  what  determines  that  firet  de- 
tennining  act  of  the  will  ?  If  the  will  determines  itself,  one  of  these  three 
things  must  be  meant,  viz.,  1.  That  that  very  same  act  of  the  will  deteimioes 
itself.  But  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  something  makes  itself;  and  it  sup- 
poses it  to  be  before  it  is.  For  the  act  of  determining  is  as  much  prior  to  the 
thing  detenniiied,  as  the  act  making  is  before  the  thing  made.  Or,  2.  The 
meaning  must  be,  that  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  by  some  other  act  thai  L« 
prior  to  it  in  order  of  nature ;  which  implies  that  the  will  acts  before  its  first 
act.  Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  the  faculty,  considered  at  the  same  time 
as  perfectly  without  act,  determines  its  own  consequent  act ;  which  is  to  talk  with- 
out a  meaning,  and  is  a  ^reat  absurdity.  To  suppose  that  the  faculty,  remain- 
ing at  the  same  time  perfectly  ^vithout  act,  can  determine  any  thing,  is  a  plaiD 
contradiction  ;  for  determining  is  acting.  And  besides,  if  the  will  docs  deter- 
mine itself,  that  j)ower  of  determining  itself  does  not  argue  any  free<Ioin,  unless 
it  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  unless  that  determination  be  itself  an  act  of  choice. 
For  what  freedom  or  liberty  is  there  in  the  will's  determining  itself,  without  ac 
act  of  choice  in  determining,  whereby  it  may  choose  which  way  it  will  deter- 
mine itself  ?  So  that  thase  that  suppose  the  will  has  a  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, must  suppose  that  that  very  detennination  is  an  act  of  the  will,  or  an  act 
of  choice,  or  else  it  does  not  at  all  help  them  out  in  what  they  would,  viz.,  the 
liberty  of  the  will.  But  if  that  very  determination  how  to  act,  be  itself  an  ad 
of  choice,  then  the  question  returns,  what  determines  this  act  of  choice  ? 
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Also,  the  foreknowledge  of  God  coDtradicts  their  notion  of  liberty  as  much, 
and  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  a  decree.  For  tbey  do  not  pretend 
that  decree  contradicts  liberty  any  ollierwisej  than  as  it  infers  that  it  is  before- 
hand certain  that  the  thing  will  come  to  pass^  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
it  shoulil  be,  as  the  decree  makes  an  indissokble  connection  beforehand  between 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  propfisition,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be*  A  de- 
cree infers  no  other  necessity  than  that.  And  God's  foreknowledge  does  infer 
the  same  to  all  m tents  and  purposes.  For  if  from  all  eternity  God  foreknew 
that  such  a  thing  would  be,  then  the  event  was  infallibly  certain  beforehand, 
and  that  proposition  was  true  from  all  eternity,  that  such  a  thing  would  be  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  an  indissoluble  cojmection  beforehand  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  that  proposition.  If  the  proposition  was  true  beforehand,  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  it  were  connected  beforehand*  And  therefore  it  follovvs 
from  hence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  not  prove  true,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  thing  sliould  be  tnie,  and  not 
true,  di  the  same  time. 

^  23.  The  same  kind  of  infallible  certaintyy  tliat  the  thing  will  come  to 
pass,  or  impossibjlity  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  they  object  against, 
must  necessarily  be  inferred  another  way,  whether  we  hold  the  thing  to  be  any 
way  decreed  or  not.  For  it  has  been  shown  before,  and  I  suppose  none  ivill 
deny,  that  God  from  all  eternity  decrees  his  own  actions.  Therefore  he  from  all 
eternity  decrees  ever)*  punishment  ttiat  he  ever  has  inflicted,  or  will  intlict.  So 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  their  own  reasoning,  but  that  the  punishment  should  come 
to  pass.  And  if  it  be  impossible  but  that  the  punishment  should  come  to  pass, 
then  it  is  equally  impossible  but  that  the  sin  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be 
possible  that  the  sin  should  not  come  to  pass,  and  yet  impossible  but  that  the 
punishment  should  come  to  pass^  then  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  punish 
that  sin  which  may  never  be. 

§  24  For  God  certainly  to  know  that  a  thing  will  be,  that  possibly  may  l»e, 
and  possibly  may  not  be,  implies  a  contradiction*  If  possibly  it  may  be  other- 
wise, then  now  can  God  know  certainly  that  it  will  be  1  If  it  possibly  may  be 
otherwisej  then  he  knows  it  possibly  may  he  other%vise ;  and  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  certainly  knowing  that  it  will  not  he  otherwise.  II'  God  certainly  knows 
it  will  be,  and  yet  it  may  possibly  be  otherwise,  then  it  may  possibly  happen 
to  be  otherwise  than  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be.  If  so,  then  it  may  poai^ 
bly  happen  that  Gotl  may  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  when  he  certainly  Knows ; 
for  it  is  supposes  I  that  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  other^^'ise  than  be  judges. 
For  that  it  should  be  otherw^ise  than  he  judgt^,  and  that  he  should  be  mistaken^ 
are  the  same  Ihin^.  How  unfair  therefore  is  it  in  those  that  hold  the  foreknow- 
letlge  of  God,  to  msist  upon  this  objection  tVom  human  liberty,  against  the  de- 
crees, when  their  scheme  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner! 

^  25.  Their  other  objection  is,  that  God's  decrees  make  God  the  author 
of  8in>     I  answer,  that  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  supposing  Gofl  the  author 
of  sin,  on  tJiis  scheme,  than  on  the  other.     For  if  we  suppose,  according  to  my 
doctrine,  that  God  has  determined,  from  all  eternity,  the  number  and  persons 
of  those  that  shall  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  in  order  to 
support  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  need  of  maintaining  any  more  concerning  God'i  1 
decreeing  sin,  than  this,  viz.,  that  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  permit  all  the  I 
mn  that  ever  comes  to  pass,  and  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  certainly  1 
oome  to  pass.     And  they  hold  the  same  thing ;  for  they  hold  that  God  does  d«v 
tevmine  baforehand  to  permit  all  the  sin  that  does  oome  to  pass;  and  that  be 
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certainly  knows  that  if  he  docs  permit  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  I  say,  they  m 
their  scheme  allow  both  these ;  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  all  the  su  to 
come  to  pass,  that  ever  does  come  to  pass;  and  those  that  allow  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  do  also  allow  the  other  thing,  viz.,  that  he  knoTirs  concerning  ali 
the  sin  that  ever  does  really  come  to  pass,  that  it  will  come  to  pass  upon  his  per- 
mitting it.  So  that  if  this  be  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  they  make  \m 
so  in  the  very  same  way  that  they  charge  us  with  doing  it. 

§  26.  One  objection  of  theirs  against  God's  decreeing  or  ordering,  in  any 
sense,  that  sin  should  come  to  pass,  is,  that  man  cannot  do  this  without  makii^ 
himself  sinful,  and  in  some  measure  gudty  of  the  sin,  and  that  therefore  God  m- 
not.  To  this  I  ans^^'er,  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  their  own  scheme 
two  ways :  1.  Because  they  own  that  God  does  permit  sin,  and  that  he  deter- 
mines to  permit  it  beforehand,  and  that  he  knows,  with  respect  to  all  sin  tha: 
ever  is  committed,  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  come  to  pass ;  and  v« 
hold  no  other.  2.  Their  objection  is,  that  what  is  a  sin  in  men,  is  a  sin  in  God; 
and  therefore,  in  any  sense  to  decree  sin,  would  be  a  sin.  But  if  this  objec- 
tion be  good,  it  is  as  strong  against  Goil's  permission  of  sin,  which  they  allow; 
for  it  would  be  a  sin  in  men  to  permit  sin.  We  ought  not  to  permit  or  suffer  il 
where  we  have  opportunity  to  hinder  it ;  and  we  cannot  permit  it  without  nuk- 
ing ourselves  in  some  measure  guilty.  Yet  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  an : 
and  that  his  permitting  it  does  not  make  him  guilty  of  it.  Why  must  the  aign- 
ment  from  men  to  God  be  stronger  in  the  other  case  than  in  this  ? 

§  27.  They  say,  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  religion,  with  the  perfectioK 
of  God,  and  make  these  a  rule  to  interpret  Scripture.  Ans.  1.  If  thbbeAe 
best  rule,  I  ask,  why  is  it  not  as  good  a  rule  to  ar^e  from  these  perfections  of 
God,  his  omniscience,  infinite  happiness,  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  as  his  other 
attributes  that  they  argue  from  ?  If  it  be  not  as  good  anile  to  argue  from  these 
as  those,  it  must  be  because  they  are  not  so  certain,  or  because  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  he  is  possessed  of  these  perfections.  But  this  they  will  not  maintain ;  for  his 
moral  perfections  are  proved  no  otherwise  than  by  arguing  from  his  natural  perfec- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  latter  must  be  equally  certain  with  the  former.  What  vt 
prove  another  thing  by,  must  at  least  l)e  as  certain  as  it  makes  the  thing  proved 
by  it.  If  an  absolute  and  universal  decree  does  infer  a  seeming  inconsistenct 
with  some  of  God's  moral  perfections,  they  must  confess  the  contrary  to  have  a 
seeming  inconsistence  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God. 

Again,  2dly.  They  Jay  it  down  for  a  rule  to  embrace  no  doctrine  whicL 
they  by  their  own  reason  cannot  reconcile  with  the  moral  perfections  of  Gttl 
But  I  would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  rule.  For,  I.  If  this  be  a  £^cod 
rule,  then  it  always  was  so.  Let  us  then  see  what  will  follow.  We  shall  then. 
2dly,  have  reason  to  conclude  every  thing  to  be  really  inconsistent  with  God's 
moral  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  perfections ;  for  i: 
we  have  not  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  inconsistent,  then  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  true.  But  if  this  be  tnie  that  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude ever}'  thing  is  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfections  which  we  cannci-. 
reconcile  with  those  perfections,  then  David  had  reason  to  conclude  that  some 
things  that  he  saw  take  place,  in  fact  were  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  per- 
fections, for  he  could  not  reconcile  them  with  those  perfections.  Psalm  Ixxiii 
And  Job  had  cause  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  some  events  in 
his  day.  3.  If  it  be  a  good  rule  that  we  must  conclude  that  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  consistent  with  those  perfections,  then  it  must 
be  because  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  happen  that  our  reason 
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eannol  see  how  it  can  be,  and  then  it  will  follow  that  we  must  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trifiily,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  &c. 

The  ScriptureJtself  supposes  that  there  are  sorae  things  in  the  Scripture  that 
men  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with  God's  moral  perfections.  See  Ronj.  ix, 
19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find  liiult  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  And  the 
apostle  does  not  answer  tlie  objection^  by  showing  us  how  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  perlections  of  God,  but  by  representing  the  arrogancy  of  quarrelling 
with  revealed  doctrines  nnder  such  a  pretence,  and  not  considtring  llie  infinite 
distance  between  God  and  us.  *'  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest 
against  God  T'  And  God  answered  Job  alter  the  same  manner.  God  rebuked  him 
for  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowleifge,  and  answered  him,  only  by 
declaring  and  manifesting  to  him  ttie  infinite  distance  between  God  and  him  |  so 
Letting  him  know,  that  it  became  him  humbly  to  submit  to  God,  and  acknow* 
ledge  his  justice  even  in  those  things  that  were  difficult  to  his  reason ;  and  that 
without  solving  his  difficulties  any  other  way  than  by  makmg  him  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  understanding. 

§  28.  If  there  be  no  election >  then  it  is  not  God  that  makes  men  to  differ, 
tjxprtssly  contrary  to  Scripture,  No  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  that  happi- 
ness that  he  has  above  other  men>  or  for  that  distinction  that  is  between  him 
and  other  men,  that  he  is  holy  and  that  he  is  saved ;  when  they  are  not  holy 
and  not  saved.  The  saints  in  heaven,  when  they  look  on  the  ilevils  in  hell, 
have  no  occasion  to  praise  God  on  account  of  the  difference  betwt^en  thetn. 
Jkpii^  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  Arminian  doctrines  are,  that  it  robs  God  of 
8ie  greater  part  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  takes  away  a  principal  motive  to 
love  and  praise  hira,  and  exalts  man  to  Gck1*s  room^  and  ascribes  the  gloiy^  to 
Sielfj  that  belongs  to  God  alone.  Rom*  xi*  7,  "  The  election  hath  obtained^  and 
the  rest  were  blindwL"  That  by  the  eledmi  here  is  not  meant  the  Gentiles, 
hut  tlie  elect  part  of  the  JewSj  is  most  apparent  by  the  context  Such  Ai^minians 
who  allow,  that  some  only  are  elected,  and  not  all  that  are  saved,  but  that  none 
are  reprobated,  overthrow  hereby  their  own  main  objection  against  reprobation, 
%'iz.>  that  God  offers  salvation  to  all,  and  encourages  them  to  seek  it,  wluch, 
say  they,  would  be  inconsistent  with  God's  truth,  if  he  had  absolutely  deter^ 
mmed  not  to  save  them  ;  for  they  will  not  deny  that  those  that  are  elected  whilst 
uns^odly,  arc  warned  of  God  to  l>eware  of  eternal  damnation,  and  to  avoid  such 
and  such  things^  lest  they  should  be  damned.  But  for  God  to  warn  men  to  be- 
ware of  damnation,  though  he  has  absolutely  determined  that  they  shall  not  be 
damned  J  k  exactly  parallel  with  his  exhorting  men  to  seek  salvation,  though  he 
has  actually  deteruimed  that  they  shall  not  be  saveth 

§  29.  that  election  is  not  from  a  for^ight  of  works,  or  conditional,  as  de-  . 
pemling  on  the  condition  of  man's  will,  is  evident  by  2  Tim*  i*  9,  **  Who  hath 
saved  us,  and  calletl  us  with  a  holy  callingj  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
s*ccording  to  hb  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesm 
before  the  world  began."  Philip*  h,  13,  "  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  yon, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.*'  Rom-  ix.  15,  16,  '*  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  raercy."  Men's  laboi^  and  endeavors  them* 
selves  are  from  God.  1  Cor,  xv.  lOj  **  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  1 
am ;  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I 
labore<l  more  abundantly  than  they  alL  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me." 
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delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  tako, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain ;"  iv.  28,  '*  For  to  do  whatsoew 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done."  If  the  thing  meant,1x 
only  that  Christ's  sufferings  sliould  come  to  pass  hy  some  means  or  other;  1 
answer,  they  could  not  come  to  pass  but  by  sin.  For  contempt  and  di^race 
was  one  thing  he  was  to  suffer.  Even  the  free  actions  of  men  are  subj^  to 
GckYs  disposal.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  ''The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord: 
he  turneth  it  as  the  rivers  of  water,  whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him."  See  Jir. 
lii.  3,  "  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  ud 
Judah,  till  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelU 
against  the  king  of  Babylon."  The  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  coT^ 
nant  of  grace  is  decreed :  1  Pet.  ii.  8, "  A  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  them  that  stumble  at  the  word,  bemg  disobedient,  whereunto  alsothcf 
were  appointed."  What  man  determines,  never  comes  to  pass,  unless  God  dc^ 
terminer  it :  Lam.  iii.  37, ''  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  tk 
Lord  comm-imdeth  it  not  ?"  By  commanding  is  here  meant  willine ;  and  God 
is  elsewhere  said  to  speak,  and  it  was  done ;  to  command,  and  it  stood  fast 
God  determines  the  limits  of  men's  lives.  This  is  exceeding  evident.  Job  m 
1,  '^  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ?  Are  not  his  days  ab 
like  the  days  of  an  hireling  ?"  Days  of  an  hireling  signifying  an  appoiotid 
certain,  limited  time ;  as  Isa.  xvi.  14,  and  Isa.  xxi.  16.  If  the  limits  of  men^ 
lives  are  determined,  men's  free  actions  must  be  detennined,  and  even  their  sins; 
for  their  lives  often  depend  on  such  acts.     See  also  Job  xiv.  5. 

§  31.  If  God  does  not  know  all  things,  then  his  knowledge  may  increaR, 
he  may  gain,  and  may  grow  wiser  as  he  grows  older.  He  may  discover  dcv 
things,  and  may  draw  consequences  from  them.  And  he  may  be  mistaken :  if  be 
does  not  know,  he  may  guess  wrong :  if  he  does  not  know,  he  has  no  infalliUt 
judgment ;  for  an  infallible  judgment  is  knowledge.  And  if  he  may  be  mis- 
taken, he  may  order  matters  wrong ;  he  may  be  frustrated  ;  his  measures  mar 
be  broken.  For  doubtless,  in  things  that  are  uncertain,  he  orders  things  acooni- 
ing  to  what  appears  most  probable,  or  else  he  fails  in  prudence.  But  in  k 
ordering  things,  his  measures  may  be  broken.    And  then  the  greater  part  of  the 

freat  events,  viz.,  events  among  rational  creatures,  would  be  uncertain  to  hiff. 
'or  the  greater  part  of  them  depend  on  men's  free  actions.  That  he  does  tbie- 
know,  is  evident  by  liis  prt* dieting  and  foretelling  events,  and  even  the  sins  cf 
men,  as  Judas's  sin.  If  he  did  not  foreknow,  he  might  change  his  will  as  ht 
altered  his  \iews.  Now,  it  is  especially  with  respect  to  God's  will  and  pir- 
poses,  that  he  Ls  said  in  Scripture  not  to  be  changeable.  Having  thus  pn^ved 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arminians  not  demirs 
it,  I  shall  hereafter  take  it  for  granted,  and  shall  argue  against  those  onh 
that  alloAv  it.  If  he  did  not  foreknow  and  might  be  disappointed,  he  miffhl 
repent. 

§  32.  They  say,  as  God's  power  extends  only  to  all  things  possible,  so  Godi 
knowledge  only  extends  to  all  things  knowablc. 

Ans.  Tilings  impossible,  or  contradictions,  are  not  things ;  but  events  thai 
come  to  pass,  are  tilings.  God's  power  does  extend  to  all  things,  otherwise  f. 
would  not  be  infinite.  So  neither  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinite,  unless  God 
knows  all  things.  To  supjwse  that  God  cannot  do  things  impossible,  does  not 
suppose  that  God's  power  can  be  increased.  But  to  suppose  that  God  does  not 
know  men's  free  actions,  does  suppose  that  God's  knowledge  may  be  increa5ed 
To  suppose  that  God's  decrees  are  conditional,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arminians,  tx 
that  they  depend,  as  they  suppose,  on  a  foresight  of  somethmg  that  shall  cowt 
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to  pass  in  time,  is  to  suppose  that  something  that  first  hegias  to  be  in  tune,  is 
the  cause  of  something  that  has  been  from  all  eternity,  which  is  ahsurti ;  for 
nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  that  existt^nce,  which  is  belore  the  existence  of  that 
cause.  What  an  absurdity  is  it,  to  suppose  that  that  existence  which  is  an  effect^ 
is  dfeeted  by  a  cause^  when  that  cause  that  etfects  it,  is  not^  or  has  no  being  1 
K  it  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  the  actual  ejdstence  of  the  thing,  that  is  the 
reason  or  caase  of  the  decree,  but  the  foresight  of  the  existence ;  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  existence  may  be  at  the  same  time  with  the  decree,  and  before  it,  in 
Oie  order  of  nature,  though  the  existence  itself  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  properly 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  foreseen,  that  is  the  cause  of  tlie  decree^  but  the 
existence  of  it  in  tlie  divine  foreknowledge  :  I  reply ^  that  this  does  not  help  the 
dilficulty  at  all,  but  only  puts  it  a  step  farther  off;  for  still,  by  their  scheme,  the 
foreknowledge  depends  on  the  future  actual  existence  ;  so  that  the  actual  exist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  which  is  infinite  ages  hetbre  it. 
And  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  suppose  this  etlect  to  flow  from  this  cause,  before 
the  existence  of  the  cauj^e*  And  whatever  is  said,  the  absurdity  will  occur, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  divine  decree  is  the  ground  of  the  futurition  of  the 
event,  and  also  the  ground  of  the  foreknowledge  of  it*  Then  the  cause  is  be- 
fore the  effect ;  but  otherwise  the  effect  is  before  the  cause. 

^  33,  If  God  absolutely  determined  that  Christ^s  death  should  have  success 
in  galliering  a  church  to  him,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  a  number  absolutely 
elected,  or  that  Go^i  had  determined  sorae  should  surely  be  saved.     If  God  de* 
terroined  that  some  should  surely  be  saved,  that  implies  that  he  hjfid  determined 
that  he  would  see  to  it.  that  .some  should  perform  the  contlitions  of  salvation  and 
be  saved  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  he  would  cause  that  they  should  be 
surely  saved-     But  this  cannot  be,  witliout  fixing  on  the  persons  beforehand. 
For  the  cause  is  before  tiie  effect.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  God's  resolving 
absolutely  beforehand  that  he  would  save  some,  and  yet  not  detennining  who 
they  should  be,  before  they  were  actually  saved :  or  that  he  should  see  to  it, 
that  there  should  be  in  a  nujuber  the  requisites  of  salvation,  and  yet  not  deter- 
mine who,  tijl  they  actually  have  the  requisites  of  salvation.     But  God  had 
absolutely  deleruiined  that  some  should  he  saved,  yea  a  great  number,  after 
Christ's  death  ;  and  had  determined  it  befhreband.     Because  he  had  absolutely 
promised  it ;  Isa*  xUx.  6,  and  liii.  10.     See  in  Psal  Ixxii.,  and  other  places  in 
the  Psahns,  and  Tit.  iL  14*     God,  having  absolutely  purposed  this  before 
Chrisl's  death,  must  either  have  then  determined  the  persons,  or  resolved  that 
he  would  hereafter  determine  the  persons  ;  at  least  if  he  saw  there  was  need  of 
it,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  come  in  of  themselves*    But  this  latter  supposition, 
if  we  allow  it,  overthrows  the  Arnunian  scheme.     It  shows,  that  s^uch  a  prede^ 
termination,  or  absolute  election,  is  not  inconsistent  with  God*s  perfections,  or 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  constitution,  or  God*s  government  of  the  world,  and  his 
promise  of  reward  to  the  believing  and  obedient,  and  the  design  of  gospel  offers 
and  commands,  as  the  Arminians  suppose*     If  God  has  absolutely  iletermined 
to  save  sorae  certain  persons,  then,  doubtless,  he  has  in  like  manner  detej-mined 
concerning  all  that  are  to  be  savetL    God's  promising,  supposes  not  only  that 
the  thing  is  futxire,  but  that  God  will  do  it.     If  it  be  left  to  chance,  or  man's 
contingent  will,  and  the  event  happen  right  ^  God  is  never  the  truer.     He  per- 
forms not  his  promise ;  he  takes  no  effectual  care  about  it ;  it  is  not  he  that 
promised,  that  performs.     That  thing,  or,  rather  nothing,  calleil  fortune,  orders 
all — Concerning  the  alisurdity  of  supposing  tliat  it  was  not  absolutely  deter* 
mined  beforehand,  what  success  there  should  be  of  Christ's  death  |  see  PoihUPs 
Spec*  Theoiog,  in  ChristOfP*  165 — 171. 
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It  is  pretended,  that  the  antecedent  certainty  of  any  an's  being  committed, 
see'mg  that  it  is  attended  with  necessity,  takes  away  all  liberty,  and  makes  warn- 
ings and  exhortations  to  avoid  sin,  a  mere  illusion.  To  thifi  I  would  bnng  the 
instance  of  Peter.  Christ  told  him,  that  he  should  surely  deny  him  thrice  tk 
night,  before  the  cock  should  cro\^  twice.  And  yet,  after  that,  Christ  exhorted 
all  his  disciples  to  watch  and  pray,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  temptation ;  and 
directs,  that  he  who  had  no  sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one. 

§  34.  How  evident  is  it,  that  God  sets  up  that  to  be  sought  after  as  a  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  the  fruit  of  our  endeavors,  which  yet  he  has  determined  shal! 
never  come  to  pass  ?  As  1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  '^  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Thm 
hast  done  foolishly ;  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  tl^*  Goi 
which  he  commanded  thee.  For  now  would  the  Lord  have  established  thy  Idng- 
dom  upon  Israel  for  ever."  It  is  evident  that  God  had  long  before  decreed,  tiat 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  established  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Luke  ni. 
22,  ''The  son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determined  [Matth.  xxvi.  24,  and  Mai 
xiv.  2 1,  as  it  is  written  of  him]  ;  but  wo  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  son  of  nui 
is  betrayed."  ^s  it  vxis  determined :  as  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  amli- 
guities  which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  h.  23,  and  iv.  28  (which  yet  seas 
on  tlie  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it  in  their  most  natural  construction),  I  look  upoi 
it  as  an  evident  proof,  that  those  things  are  in  the  language  of  Scripture  said  to 
be  determined  or  decreed  (or  exactly  bounded  and  marked  out  by  God,  as  tk 
word  (OQi^fo  most  naturally  signifies),  which  he  sees  will  in  fact  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  his  volitions,  without  any  necessitating  agency,  as  Tvell  as  those 
e\ents  of  which  he  is  properly  the  author ;  and,  as  Beza  expresses  it,  **  Qtt 
sequituf  deum  emendate  sane  loquitur ^  we  need  not  fear  falluig  into  any  impro- 
priety of  speech  when  we  use  the  language  which  God  has  taught.''  Jkii- 
ridge  in  lot. 

§  35.  As  to  the  decrees  of  election,  see  Psal.  Ixv.  4,  "  Blessed  is  the  mu 
whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  it 
thy  courts :  we  shall  be  satisfif^l  with  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  ikj 
holy  temple."  Isa.  xli.  9,  "  Thou  whom  1  have  taken  from  t^e  ends  of  tbt 
earth,  and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  thou  ait 
my  servant ;  I  havu  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away."  Matth.  xx.  16,  "Sc 
the  last  sliall  be  lirst,  and  the  fii-st  last :  for  miuiy  be  called,  but  few  chosen." 
Chap.  xxii.  14,  "  For  many  are  callwl,  but  few  are  chosen."  Chap.  xxiv.  24. 
"  For  there  sliall  arise  false  Clirists  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  grea: 
signs  and  wonders;  in  so  much  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  lit 
very  electa  John  vi.  37 — 46,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  tr 
me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  1  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  &c.  Chap.  x.  3. 
4,  and  verse  11,  and  14 — 17,  v.  26—30,  "  To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  4* 
sheep  hear  his  voice  ;  and  he  calleth  lus  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  then- 
out.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheej),  he  goeth  before  them,  and  tht 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd ;  aol 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  nie: 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you,"  &c.  Chap.  xvii.  6—20,  "I 
have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  :  thine 
they  were,  and  thou  jijavest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word,  &c.  Xfl- 
ther  pray  I  for  these  alone ;  but  for  them  also  which  shall  beUeve  on  me  through 
their  word."  Acts  x\'iii.  10,  "  For  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee,  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  As  to  reprobatioD. 
see  Matth.  xi.  20 — 27,  "  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  ei 
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Us  inighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  notj  &c,    Eren  so.  Father, 

for  so  it  seemed  goCKJ  in  thy  mghL  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  tJje  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him," 
John  vi.  44 — 46^  *'  No  man  can  come  to  mej  except  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me  draw  him ;  and  I  wiil  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day^  Slc,  Not  that  any 
man  bath  seen  the  Fatlier,  save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father-" 
Cliap,  viii.  47,  '*  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  words ;  ye  therefore  hear 
them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God,"  Chap.  x.  26,  "  But  ye  belie%'e  not,  be- 
cause you  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you»"  Chap,  x\ii.  9 — 13,  "I 
pray  for  them ;  I  pray  not  tor  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given 
me ;  for  they  are  thine,"  &c,  1  Thes,  v.  Qj  **  For  God  has  not  appointed  us 
to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  1  Pet,  li,  8,  **  And 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobedient :  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed,"  Jude  i,  4, 
**  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  una  wares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained 
to  this  condemnation,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasci^iousnei^"  1  John 
iv.  6,  "  We  are  of  God,  He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of 
God  J  heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  er- 
ror*** Rev.  iii.  8,  **  I  know  thy  works  :  behold,  I  hare  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it:  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength^  and  hast  kept  my 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name,"  Chap*  xx*  12,  15,  "And  I  saw  the 
dead,  small  and  great ^  stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books  were  opened  :  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life;  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  %vritten  in  the  books,  according  to  their  woflfs. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into  tlie 
lake  of  fire."  Jotm  xii,  37^ — 41,  "  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
beil>re  them,  yet  they  believetl  not  on  him.  Because  that  Esaias  said,  he  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their 
eyesj  &c*  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him." 
Rom.  ix.  6, 7,  8,  11—14,  10—19,  v,  21—24,  v.  27,  29,  33,  "  Not  as  though 
the  word  of  GM  hath  taken  none  effect.  For  they  ere  not  all  Israel,  which  are 
of  Israel :  neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children : 
but,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  That  is,  they  w^hich  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God  ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are ' 
counted  for  the  seed.  For  the  children,  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evilj  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  might  stand, 
not  of  workn,  but  of  him  that  callcth,  it  was  said,  **  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger,  &.c.  What  shall  we  say  then  t  Is  there  unrighteoasness  with  God  ? 
God  forbid.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  wiUelh,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  mercy,  &c.  Thou  "wilt  say  then  unto  me.  Why  doUi  he 
yet  fmd  fault  1  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  f  Hath  not  tlie  potter  power 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another 
to  dishonor  ?  &c.  Even  us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles.  Esaias  also  crieth  concerning  Israel,  though  the  number  of  tlie 
children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea^  a  remnant  shall  be  saved  :  and  as 
Esaias  said  before,  except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  q  seed,  we  had  beea 
as  ScKloma,  and  \>een  made  like  unto  Gomorrha.  As  it  b  written,  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  a  rock  of  offence :  and  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed,"     And  chap.  xi.  1 — 6,  v.  7— 11,  v*  15, 17,  1&— £3, 
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Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  dn- 
tion  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works :  otherwise  gnct 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  mortf  grace :  otherwK, 
work  is  no  more  work.  What  then  1  Israel  hath  not  obtamed  that  which  he  seAr 
eth  for  ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.     God  hid 

S'ven  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  An 
ey  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a 
trap,  and  a  stumbling  block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them,  &c.  And  if  sone 
of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  graftd 
in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  oliT« 
tree ;  thou  wilt  say  then.  The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  I  might  be  graftal 
in,  &c  And  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  m :  fe 
God  is  able  to  graffc  them  in  again.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  in- 
belief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  aol 
to  him,  are  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

§  36.  All  that  is  intended  when  we  say  that  God  decrees  all  that  comes  to 
pass,  is,  that  all  events  are  subject  to  the  disposals  of  providence,  or  that  Gd 
orders  all  things  in  his  providence ;  and  that  he  intended  from  eternity  to  order 
all  things  in  providence,  and  intended  to  order  them  as  he  does.  Election  Aoa 
not  signify  only  something  common  to  professing  Christians  :  Matth.  xx.  16. 
"  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chasen,"  Matth.  xxiv.  31,"  He  shall  send  JTortl 
his  angels,  and  gather  together  his  elect." 

§  37.  God's  foreknowledge  appears  from  this,  that  God  has  foretold  tht 
there  should  be  some  good  men,  as  the  Arminians  themselves  allow.  Stdbingi 
in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  237,  second 
edition,  says  as  follows :  *'  So  long  as  a  man  may  be  certain  that  those 
things  will  come  to  pass  which  God  hath  foretold,  he  may  be  certain,  tbt 
God's  grace  will  prevail  in  multitudes  of  men  before  the  end  of  all  things.  For, 
by  divers  predictions  in  holy  writ  we  are  assured,  that  when  Christ  shall  com? 
to  judgment,  there  will  be  some  who  shall  be  changed,  and  put  on  imraortalitj." 

§  38.  The  Scriptures,  in  teaching  us  this  doctrine,  arc  guilty  of  no  hard  nn- 
position  on  our  understanding  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  reason.  If  theyhal 
taught  the  contrary  doctiine,  it  would  have  been  much  more  contrarj'to  reason, 
and  a  much  greater  temptation  to  persons  of  diligent  and  thorough  consideratioo. 
to  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture. 

§  39.  Concerning  the  decreeing  of  sin,  see  Acts  iii.  17,  18,  with  Acts  xiii 
27  :  "  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  ab- 
your  rulei*s.  But  those  things  wliich  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  ot 
all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  sulfer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled." — *^  For  tbo 
that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  vi 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,  they  have  fiilfiila 
them  in  condemning  him." 

§  40.  It  is  objected,  that  this  is  a  speculative  point.  So  might  they  sav. 
Jesus's  being  the  Messiah,  is  a  speculative  point. 

§  41.  If  God's  inviting  or  commanding  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  when  he,  in 
his  decree,  has  onlaincd  that  it  shall  l)e  otherwise,  argues  insinccritv  in  tb 
command  or  invitation,  the  insincerity  mast  be  in  this,  viz.,  that  he  commands  a 
thing  to  be  done,  >vhen  his  end  in  commanding  is  not,  that  the  thing  may  b« 
done ;  which  cimnot  be  his  end ;  because  he  knows  certainly,  at  the  time  ftat 
he  commands  it,  that  it  \nll  not  be.  But  it  is  certain  that  God's  commanding 
a  thing  to  be  done,  which  he  certainly  knows  at  the  time  will  not  be  done,  i 
no  cvidenfe  of  insincerity  in  God  in  commanding.    For  thus  God  commaDckd 
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araoh  to  let  the  people  go  :  and  yet  he  knew  be  would  not  obey,  as  he  says 
at  the  isame  time  that  he  oi*ders  the  coramaod  to  be  given  hinij  Exod*  iii*  18,  19, 
*•  And  thou  shalt  come^  thou  and  the  eldej-s  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  you  shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  raet  with  us ; 
and  now  let  u:;  go^  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'*  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that 
"We  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God :  and  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
will  not  let  you  go;  fio^  not  by  a  mighty  hand."  See  also  chap,  iv. 21,  2*2,  23, 
and  chap,  yii,  1 — 1 ;  see  also  chap,  ix.  16,  compared  with  Rom.  ix.  17. 

^  4"2»  It  is  impossible  for  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being  to  do  otherwise) 
•than  to  choose  what  he  sees  on  the  whole  to  be  best.  And  certainly  reason 
fequirt^  us  lo  suppose,  that  of  all  possible  events  with  respect  to  sm,  and  the 
oofjversion  and  salvation  of  particular  persons,  it  is  better  that  one  of  tho^ 
possible  and  opposite  events  should  come  to  pass  than  another ;  and  therefore, 
an  infinitely  wise  and  ^oml  bein^  must  choose  accordingly.  What  God  per* 
inits,  he  decrees  to  permit.  If  it  is  no  blemish  to  God  to  permit  sin,  then  it  is 
no  blemish  to  him  to  purpose  or  intend  to  permit  it.  And  if  he  be  omniscient, 
and  does  designedly  permit  that  sin  which  actually  comes  to  pass,  then  he  de- 
fignedly  permits  that  sin,  knowing,  if  he  permits  it,  it  will  actually  come  to 
'i^ass.  And  this  is  an  effectual  permission,  ami  all  that  we  plead  for.  What, 
men,  do  our  adversaries  quarrel  with  us  for  ?  And  why  do  they  pretend  that  we 
diarge  God  with  being  the  author  of  sin  1  There  is  a  way  of  drawing  conse- 
quences from  Scripture,  that  begs  the  (question.  As  the  Arminians  say,  there 
are  many  more  texts  plainly  against  election,  than  seem  to  be  for  it,  viz.,  those 
texts  that  represent,  that  general  offers  of  salvation  are  made,  as  though  it  was 
left  to  men's  choice,  whether  they  will  be  saved  or  no.  But  ihnt  is  begging  the 
question.  For  the  question  very  much  consists  in  these  things,  whether  an  ab- 
lohite  decree  be  inconsistent  with  man's  liberty,  and  so  with  a  general  offer  of 
;ialvation,  Slc* 

§  43-  Concerning  the  Arminian  notion  of  election,  that  when  the  apostles 
ipeak  of  election,  they  only  mean  that  by  which  the  professing  Christians  in 
,  those  days  were  disting^iished  from  others,  as  the  nation  of  Israel  of  old  was  ; 
this  is  unreasonable,  according  to  their  own  principles.  For  if  they  were  elect* 
,ed,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  so  far  embraced  the  gospel,  as  to  become 
^Christians  rather  than  others,  then,  on  Amiinian  principles,  no  thanks  were  due 
to  them  for  embracing  the  gospel  j  neither  were  others,  who  continued  openly 
to  reject  tlie  gospel,  to  blame ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  use  any  means  to  persuade 
jmy  to  join  with  the  Cliristian  clmrch  ;  nor  w^ere  any  to  blame  for  not  doing  it, 
ICR'  to  be  praised  for  doing  it,  &.c.  Besides,  their  principles  render  vain  all  en- 
deavors to  spread  the  gospel.  For  the  gospel  will  certainly  be  spread  to  all 
piations  that  are  elected  ;  and  all  suchshallhave  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  whether 
^ey  take  any  care  of  the  matter  or  no. 

^  44.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  make  out  his  scheme,  makes  the  word  election  signify 
*wo  entirely  different  things ;  one,  election  to  a  common  faith  of  Christianity  | 
another,  a  conditional  election  to  salvation.  But  every  one  must  be  sensible 
©f  the  unreasonableness  of  sut:h  shifting  and  varying,  and  turning  into  all 
ihapeSjto  evade  the  force  of  Scripture. 

^  45.  It  is  evident  the  apostle,  in  Rom»  ix.,  has  not  only  r^pect  to  God's 
iovereignty^  in  the  election  and  preterition  of  nations,  because  he  illustrates  his 
toeaning  by  the  instance  of  a  particular  person,  viz*  Pharaoh.  The  exercise  of 
ike  soverejfj^ty  that  he  speaks  of,  appears  by  the  express  words  of  the  apostle 
^bout  vessels  of  mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath,  vesssels  of  honor  anfl  vessels  of 
dishonor.     But  the  vessels  of  mercy,  he  speaks  of  as  prepared  to  glory*    The  ~ 
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it  is  plain,  are  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  the  vessels  of  wrath  are  those  tht 
perish.  He  speaks  of  those  that  sliall  be  saved,  v.  27,  "  A  remnant  shall  be 
saved."  What  is  there  that  God  does  decree  according  to  the  scheme  of  tu 
Arininians  so  as  to  make  it  in  any  measure  consistent  with  itself  ?  He  doa 
not  decree  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  of  mankind  (which  are  the 

Srincipal  events,  and  those  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated),  because  these 
epend  on  men's  free  will.  He  does  not  absolutely  decree  an^  events  wherdi 
the  welfare  of  men  is  concerned ;  for  if  he  does,  then  these  things  according  to 
their  scheme  cannot  be  the  subject  of  prayer.  For  according  to  them,  it  i« 
absurd  to  seek  or  pray  for  things,  which  we  do  not  know  but  that  God  Ix 
absolutely  decreed  and  fixed  before.  We  do  not  know  but  that  he  has  deta-  \ 
mined  absolutely  and  unfrustrably  from  eternity,  that  they  shall  not  be ;  asd 
then,  by  their  scheme,  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  lor  them.  See  Whitby,  p.  177, 
&c.  And  if  God  does  not  decree  and  order  those  events  beforehand,  then  vrbl 
becomes  of  the  providence  of  God  j  and  what  room  is  there  for  prayer,  if  thm 
be  no  providence  ?  Prayer  is  shut  out  this  way  also.  According  to  them,  w 
cannot  reasonably  pray  lor  the  accomplishment  of  things  that  are  already  ^ed, 
before  our  prayers ;  for  then  our  prayers  alter  nothing,  and  what,  say  they,  sig- 
nifies it  for  us  to  pray  ? 

Dr.  W^hitby  insists  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  the  salvation  Ql 
others,  if  we  do  not  know  that  Christ  died  intentionally  for  their  salvation. 

§  46.  To  Dr.  Whitby's  observation,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  churches,  as 
though  they  were  all  elect,  I  answer,  he  speaks  from  a  judgment  of  charity,  as 
Dr.  Whitby  himself  observes,  p.  460.  God  foreknows  the  elect,  as  God  is  said 
to  know  those  that  are  his  own  sheep  from  strangers ;  as  Christ  is  said  not  tc 
know  the  workers  of  iniquity,  that  is,  he  owns  them  not  In  the  same  sense, 
God  is  said  to  know  the  elect  from  all  eternity ;  that  is,  he  knew  them  as  a 
man  knows  his  own  tliinp^  He  acknowledged  them  from  eternity.  He  owm 
them  as  his  children.  Reprobates  he  did  not  know ;  they  w*ere  strangeis  tc 
God  from  all  eternity.  If  God  ever  determined,  in  the  general,  that  some  of 
mankind  should  certainly  be  saved,  and  did  not  leave  it  altogether  undetermined 
whether  ever  so  much  as  one  soul  of  all  mankind  should  believe  in  Christ ;  it  must 
be  that  he  determined  that  some  particular  persons  should  certainly  l)elieve  in  him. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  has  left  it  undetermined  concerning  this  and  that  and  the 
other  person,  whether  ever  he  should  believe  or  not,  and  so  of  ever)'  particular 
person  in  the  world ;  then  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  that  this  or  that,  or  any 
particular  person  in  the  Avorld,  should  ever  be  saved  by  Christ,  for  the  matter 
of  any  determination  of  God's.  So  that,  though  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world,  yet  the  matter  was  left  altogether  undetermined  by  God,  whether  ever 
any  person  should  be  saved  by  him,  and  there  was  all  this  ado  about  Clirisfs 
birth,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  when  il 
was  not  as  yet  determined  whether  he  should  ever  save  one  soul,  or  have  any 
mediatorial  kingdom  at  all. 

§  47.  It  is  most  absurd  to  call  such  a  conditional  election  as  they  talk  of,  byihe 
name  of  election,  seeing  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  eternal  life.  Those  that  believe  in  Christ,  must  be  saved,  according 
to  God's  inviolable  constitution  of  things.  What  nonsense  is  it,  therefore,  tc 
talk  of  choosing  such  to  life  from  all  eternity  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  .A 
prede-stination  of  such  to  life  is  altogether  useless  and  needless.  By  faith  in  one 
that  has  satisfied  for  sin,  the  soul  necessarily  becomes  free  from  sin.  By  faith 
in  one  that  has  bought  eternal  life  for  them,  they  have,  of  unavoidable  conse- 
quence, a  right  to  eternal  life.     Now,  what  sense  is  it  to  say,  that  God  from  all 
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eternitj ,  of  his  free  j^ace,  chose  out  those  tliat  he  foresaw  ivoulrl  have  no  i^ilt  of 
sbj  thiit  tht-y  >shoul(l  not  he  pmiisbeti  for  ihfif  guiU,  as  others  were,  when  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  punished  for  tbeir  i^uilt  when  they 
have  none  1  For  who  can  hty  any  ihlng  to  their  charge,  when  It  is  Christ  thftt 
has  diet)  ?  And  what  do  the)'  mean  hy  an  election  of  mtn  to  that  which  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  impossible  that  it  slioukl  not  be,  whuttier  they  are  elected  to  it 
or  no ;  or  by  God'y  choosing  them  that  hiid  a  right  to  f  tenia!  life,  that  they 
shoulil  possess  it  ?  What  sense  i^  it  to  say  that  a  creditor  eliooses  out  those 
amonj^  his  debtors  to  be  free  from  debt,  that  owe  him  nothing '?  But  if  they  say 
that  election  h  only  God's  determination,  in  the  general,  that  all  that  believe 
shall  be  saved,  in  what  sense  can  this  be  called  election?  They  are  not  p^'rsvm 
that  are  here  chosen,  but  mankind  h  divided  into  two  sortSj  the  one  believingi 
and  the  oiher  tinbelievinor,  and  God  chooses  the  believing  sort  It  is  not  elec- 
tion of  persons,  hut  of  qualifications.  God  does  from  all  eternity  choose  to  be- 
stow eternal  life  upon  thase  that  have  a  right  to  it,  rail ler  than  upon  those  who 
have  a  right  to  damnation-  Is  this  all  the  election  we  have  an  account  of  in 
God*s  wojd  1  Such  a  thing  as  election  may  well  be  allowe*l ;  for  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sovereign  love  is  certain  ;  that  is,  love,  not  for  any  excellency, 
but  merely  God's  good  pleasure*  For  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God 
from  all  eternity  loved  the  elect  or  no,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God  loved  men 
after  the  fall,  while  sinners  and  enemies;  for  God  so  loved  the  worhljlhat  lie 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die.  This  was  not  for  any  goodness  or  excel- 
lency, but  mere^  God*s  good  pleasure  j  for  he  would  not  love  the  fallen 
angels. 

§  48,  Christ  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being,  by  way  of  eminency,  the 
Elect  or  Chosen  of  God.  L^^a.  xlii.  1,  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold^ 
mine  Elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.'*  Luke  xxiii.  35,  "  If  he  be  the  Christ j 
the  Chosen  of  God."  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  "  A  living  stone,  choseQ  of  God,  and  pi^ 
cious,"  PsaL  Ixxxix.  3,  "  1  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  Chosen:"  v,  19, 
**  I  have  exalted  one  cliosen  out  of  the  people."  Hence  those  persons  in  the  Old 
Testament  J  that  were  the  most  remarkable  types  of  Christ,  were  the  subjects  of 
a  very  remarkable  election  of  God,  by  whiA  they  were  designed  to  some  pe^ 
culiar  honor  of  the  prophetical,  priestly,  or  kingly  office*  So  Moses  was  called 
God*s  chosen,  in  that  wherein  he  was  eminently  a  type  of  Christ,  viz.,  as  a  pro* 
phet  and  ruler,  and  mediator  for  bis  people ;  Psal.  cvi.  23,  *^  Had  not  Moses, 
his  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the  breach."  So  Aaion  was  constituted  high 
priest  by  a  remarkable  election  of  God,  as  m  Numb.  xvi.  5,  and  xvii.  5,  Deut. 
Tcxu  5.  So  David  the  king  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  election ;  PsaL 
lincviii.  67 — 7*2,  **  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose 
not  the  tribe  of  Ephraiin,  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  mount  Sion  which 
he  loved  ;  and  he  built  his  sanctuary*  like  high  palaces  |  like  the  earth  which 
he  hath  established  for  ever*  He  cnose  David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him 
from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  ffreat  with  young ;  he  brought 
him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance."  1  Sam.  xvi.  7—10, 
"  The  Lord  hath  not  chosen  tills,  neither  hatli  the  Lord  chosen  this ;  the  Lord 
bath  not  cliosen  these."  Christ  is  the  chosen  of  God,  both  as  to  Ins  divine  and 
human  nature.  As  to  his  divine  nature,  he  was  chosen  of  God,  though  not  to 
any  addition  to  his  essential  ^lory  or  real  happiness,  wdiich  is  intinite,  yet  to 
great  declarative  gloiy.     As  he  is  maoj  he  is  chosen  of  God  to  the  highest  de- 

g'ee  of  real  glory  and  happiness  of  all  creatures.     As  to  both,  he  is  chosen  of 
od  to  the  office  and  glory^  of  the  mediator  between  God  and  men,  and  the 
head  of  all  the  elect  ::reatioD,    His  clectioo,  as  it  respects  his  divine  nature, 
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-was  for  his  worthiness  and  excellency  and  infinite  amiableness  in  the  oght  rf 
God,  and  perfect  fitness  for  that  which  God  chose  him  to,  and  his  worthing 
was  the  ground  of  his  election.  But  his  election,  as  it  respects  his  human  lUr 
ture,  was  free  and  sovereign,  not  being  for  any  worthiness,  but  his  election  was 
the  foundation  of  his  worthiness.  His  election,  as  he  is  God,  is  a  manifestatiM 
of  God's  infinite  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  any  being  is  discovered  by  the  wi« 
choice  he  makes,  so  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  when  he  chose  his  eternal  Son,  one  so  fit  upon  all  accounts,  for  the 
oflSce  of  a  mediator,  when  he  only  was  fit,  and  when  he  was  perfectly  and  lor 
finitely  fit ;  and  yet  his  fitness  was  so  difficult  to  be  discerned,  that  none  bot 
one  of  infinite  wisdom  could  discover  it.  His  election,  as  he  was  man,  was  a 
manifestation  of  God's  sovereignty  and  grace.  God  had  determined  to  exak 
one  of  the  creatures  so  high,  that  he  should  be  one  person  with  God,  and  shouU 
have  communion  with  God,  and  should  have  glory  in  all  respects  answerable. 
and  so  should  be  the  head  of  all  other  elect  creatures,  that  they  might  be  united 
to  Grod  and  glorified  in  him.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  election  oi 
the  man  Jesus,  various  ways.  It  appears  in  choosing  the  species  of  creatures  of 
which  he  should  be,  viz.,  the  race  of  mankind,  and  not  the  angels,  the  supeiior 
species.  God's  sovereignty  also  appears  in  choosing  this  creature  of  the  seed 
of  fallen  creatures  that  were  become  enemies  and  rebels,  abominable,  miserable 
creatures.  It  appears  in  choosing  that  he  should  be  of  such  a  branch  of  man- 
kind, in  selecting  ,the  posterity  of  David,  a  mean  person  originally,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  And  as  he  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  so  his  sove- 
reignty appears  in  his  being  the  seed  of  such  particular  women ;  as  of  Leah, 
the  uncomely  wife  of  Jacob,  whom  her  husband  had  not  chosen ;  and  Tamar, 
a  Canaanitess,  and  a  harlot ;  and  Rahab  a  harlot ;  and  Ruth  a  Moabitess ;  and 
of  Bathsheba,  one  that  had  committed  adultery,  and  as  he  was  the  seed  of  manyi 
mean  person.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  choice  of  that  individual 
feiuale  of  whom  Christ  was  born. 

It  was  owing  to  this  election  of  God,  that  the  man  Jesus  was  not  one  of  the 
corrupt  race  of  mankind,  so  that  his  freedom  from  sin  and  damnation  is  owing  to 
the  free,  sovereign,  electing  love  of  God  in  him,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  elect 
men.  All  holiness,  all  obedience  and  good  works,  and  perseverance  in  hinu 
was  owint^  to  the  electing  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  his  elect  members.  And 
so  his  freedom  from  eternal  damnation  was  owing  to  the  free,  electing  love  of 
God  another  way,  ^^z.,  as  it  was  owing  to  God's  electing  love  to  him  and  his 
members,  but  to  him  in  the  first  place^  that  he  did  not  fail  in  that  great  and 
difficult  work  that  he  undertook  ;  that  he  did  not  fail  under  his  extreme  suflfer- 
ings,  and  so  eternally  continue  under  them.  For  if  he  had  failed  ;  if  his  cour- 
age, resolution  and  love  had  been  conquered  by  his  sufTeriugs,  he  never  couU 
have  been  delivered  from  them ;  for  then  he  would  have  fail€d  in  his  obedience 
to  God,  and  his  love  to  God  failing,  and  being  overcome  by  sufferings,  these 
sufferings  would  have  failed  of  the  nature  of  an  acceptabU^  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  the  infinite  value  of  his  sufferings  would  have  failed,  apH  so  must  be  made 
up  in  infinite  duration,  to  atone  for  his  own  deficiency.  But  QoJ  ha"ving  chosen 
Christ,  he  could  not  fail  in  this  work,  and  so  was  delivered  from  his  sufferings, 
from  the  eternity  of  them,  by  the  electing  love  of  God.  Justi^p^ition  and  glori- 
fication were  fruits  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestination  5«>  him,  as  well 
as  in  his  elect  members. 

So  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  has  the  eternal,  electing  love  of  ftod  to  him, 
ro  contemplate  and  admire,  and  to  delight  and  rejoice  his  heart,  a3  ftH  hi«  elect 
members  have.  He  has  it  before  him  as  others  have,  eternally  to  praise  Grod  *i»'  his 
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free  and  sovertiign  election  of  himj  anil  to  ascrilie  the  prabe  of  his  freedom  from 
eternal  damnation  (which  he,  with  bis  elect  iiiembersj  beboldsj  and  has  had  m 
sense  of,  iiir  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  so  has  luortf  cause  of  joy  and  praise  for  his 
deliverance  from  it),  aad  the  praise  of  the  glory  he  possesses,  to  that  election.  This 
election  is  not  for  Christ's  works  or  worthiness,  for  all  his  works  and  worthiness 
are  the  truits  of  it  God  had  power  over  this  seetl  of  the  woman,  to  make  it 
either  a  vessel  to  honor  or  dishonor^  as  he  had  over  the  rest, 

Christ  is,  by  way  of  eminency,  called  Thk  Elect  of  God.  For  though  other 
elect  nien  are  by  election  distinguished  from  the  greater  part  of  rnankindj  yel 
they,  in  their  election,  have  that  w^hich  is  common  to  thousands  and  millions  ^ 
and  though  the  elect  angels  are  distinguished  by  election  from  the  angels  that 
It^llj  yet  they  are  chosen  among  myriatis  of  others ;  but  this  man,  by  his  election, 
is  vastly  di sting uisbetl  from  all  other  creatures  in  heaven  or  earth  ;  and  Christ, 
in  his  election,  is  the  head  of  election,  and  the  pattern  of  all  other  election.  Clmst 
in  the  head  of  all  elect  creatures  ;  and  both  angels  and  men  are  chosen  in  him  in 
some  sense,  i*  e„  chosen  to  be  in  hira.  All  elect  men  are  said  to  be  chosen  in 
Christ,  Eph*  i,  4*  Election  contains  two  things,  viz.,  foreknow letlge  and  predes^ 
tinalion,  which  are  distingoishcti  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Romans.  The  one  is 
choosing  persons  to  he  God's,  which  is  a  foreknowing  of  them ;  and  the  other, 
a  de?5tinmg  them  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  both  in  holiness  aiu) 
blessedness*  The  elect  arc  chosen  in  himj  with  respect  to  those  hvo,  in  senses 
somewhat  diverse.  With  respect  to  foreknowledge  or  forekno^\ingj  we  are 
chosen  in  him  as  God  chose  us,  to  be  actually  his  in  this  w^ay,  viz.,  by  being  in 
Christ,  or  being  members  of  hLs  Son,  This  is  the  way  that  God  determined  we 
should  actually  become  his*  God  chose  Christ,  and  gave  his  elect  people  to  him ; 
and  so,  looking  on  them  as  his,  owned  them  for  his  own.  But  by  predestinatioiij 
which  is  consequent  on  his  foreknowleflge,  we  are  elected  in  Chnst,  as  we  are 
elected  in  his  election*  For  God  having  in  foreknowledge  given  us  to  Christ,  he 
thenceforward  beheld  us  as  membeis  and  parts  of  him  j  and  so  ordaining  the 
head  to  glory,  he  there  in  ordained  the  members  to  glory.  In  destining  Christ 
to  eternal  life,  lie  destined  all  parts  of  Christ  to  it  also.  So  that  we  are  appointed 
to  eternal  lite  in  Christ,  being  in  Christ,  his  members  from  eternity*  In  his 
being  appointed  to  lifej  we  are  appointed  to  life.  So  Christ's  election  is 
the  ioundation  of  ours,  as  much  as  his  Justification  and  glorification  are  the 
foundation  of  ours.  By  election  in  Scnpture  is  sometimes  meant  tljis  latter 
part,  viz*,  destination  to  conformity  to  Christ  in  life  and  glorj',  as  2  Thess.  ii- 
13,  "'  Go<l  from  the  beginning  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation."  And  it  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this  sense  chiefly,  in  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5,  "  Who  hatli  blessetl  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  blm  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasuie  of  his  wilL'* 

^49.  2  Thess*  il  13,  "  But  we  are  bound  to  f^ive  thanks  always  to  God  Ibf 
you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  becau^  God  hath  from  the  begmning  chosea 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth," 
Concerning  this  Scriptiu-e  I  observe  the  following  things :  1,  The  word  transla- 
ted chost'u  \s  a  won!  that  signifies  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  many  others.  2- 
That  this  choosing  is  given  as  a  reason  why  those  ditler  from  others  that  believe 
not  the  truth,  hut  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  as  an  instance  of  the  distin- 
guishing ^raee  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  mentions  their  bein^  chosen, 
Uieir  election,  m  the  ground  of  their  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  and  befief  of  the 
truth.     3.  The  apostle  speaks  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation,  as  a  ground 
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of  tiar  petsevcrancc,  or  ibe  reason  why  tliey  never  aball  fall  a%v3i] 
snoken  of  before,  whereby  they  failed  of  salvation.  See  the  preccdi 
Compiire  Heb*  vl  9*     4,  They  are  spoken  of  as  thus  chosen  from  the  1 

Thai  place,  Matlh.  xx,  21 — 23,  *^  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  i 
one  on  lliy  riy;ht  hanil,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  kingdojii ; — it  s 
given  to  tljem  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  ray  Father,"  affords  an  znvinclhki 
gument  Jor  partiLular,  personal  predestination. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  the  ajmstle,  in  ehap.  ix.  of  Romam,  has  not  re 
solely  to  en  election  and  dereliction  of  nations  or  public  societies,  that  one  j 
stance  which  he  prodycts  to  illiBtrate  and  confirm  what  he  saj^  is  the  dtrd 
tion  of  a  partknlar  person,  even  Pharaoh,  Rom*  ix-  17.     So  it  is  an  instances 
God's  mercy  to  a  particular  person,  even  Mo^&     When  he  saj's  to  Mo^es, 
will  have  nierty  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  ccnnpsifs^ion  on  wboaH 
I  will  have  compassion  "  &c*^  the  words  cited  were  tjsed  by  God  on  occ^isioi  1 
of,  and  with  relation  to  his  mercy  to,  a  particular  person,  even  Moses ;  set 
ExoiL  xxxiii,  19*     And  the  language  in  that  verse  and  the  next,  is  suited  lo 
particular  persoas  ;  as,  verses  16  and  18,  and  verses  22^  24.     Ajad  the  apostk 
shows  plainly^  verses  27,  29,  that  it  is  not  an  election  of  nations  or  publii:  a> 
MtieSi  but  a  distinction  of  some  particular  persons  from  otheiB  of  the  same  se^ 
ciely  ;  as  it  was  a  distinction  of  particular  persons,  in  preserving  sotoe^  wbes 
others  were  detroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  armies  j  and  in  returning  smnt  frtna 
captivity,  and  leaving  others.    Tliis  was  not  a  showing  of  mercy  lo  one  public 
society  in  tlistinction  liom  another.     So  in  chap.  x.  4,  5,  where  the  ap^^^tic 
plainly  continues  to  speak  of  the  same  election,  it  was  not  by  a  nationiil  eknt^  >• 
or  election  of  ^ny  public  society,  that  God  distin^ished  the  seven  thousand  lii^; 
he  had  reserved,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

John  vi,  27,  "  All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall  couje  lo  me.     And 
this  is  the  Failier's  will  which  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  1 
should  lose  nothings  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day.*'^"  VVhat  is  timi 
being  given  to  Christ  to  be  raised  np  again  to  everlasting  life*  but  the  electit^" 
of  particiilar  persons  to  salvation  I     And  since  it  is  the  Father^s  will,  that  of  all 
that  he  has  given  to  Christ,  he  should  lose  nothing  j  this  election  must  be  J 
ahsolnte  as  to  insure  their  salvation***     Grem^s  Frimdly  Conferences, 

It  is  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  Scripture^  that  electioo  is  not  o{' 
works  \  Rom,  ix.  11,  "  That  the  purpose  of  God  according  lo  electioi]  m^bt 
stand,  no/ o/^ i£?or/i;^,  but  of  limi  that  calleth,'-  Verse  11,  "Neither  of  ll^ 
htwiiig  done  either  good  or  eri//'  And  Rom*  xi*  5^  6,  "  Even  so  at  this  prtienl 
time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  ekctian  of  grace^  And  il'  h^ 
j^ce,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace,  Bui  if 
It  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work'^ 
2  Tim.  i.  9,  *^  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  rmi  ace 
ing  to  our  work^^  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began*" 

How  invincible  a  proof  of  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  electiOfi    is 
place  in  Rom.  xi.  5,  "  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  alivOj  there  is  a  i 
nant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,"     Dr.  Doddridge  ol>sen'es  ujKm  il,  i 
some  explain  tills  of  having  chosen  grace,  i.  e*,  the  gospel     But  that  turn  is  ?« 
unnatural,  and  neither  suits  the  phrase,  nor  the  connection  witli  the  former  clau 
or  with  the  next  verse,  where  the  apostle  comments  on  his  own  wonis* 

§  60*  If  God  does  not  some  way  in  his  providence,  and  so  in  his  i 
minations,  order  what  the  volitions  of  men  shall  be,  he  would  be  m  ih  ^ 
b  goreriiing  the  worlds  as  a  skilful  mariner  is  in  governing  liis  ship,  in  pjis siEi| 
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over  a  turMent,  tempestuous  oceatij  where  he  meets  constantly,  -and  through  the 
whole  voyage,  with  things  that  a^tate  ihe  ship,  have  great  influence  on  the  mo- 
tions of  it,  and  are  so  cross  and  grie^  ous  to  hiin,  tliat  he  is  obliged  to  accommo* 
(late  himscli'  iu  the  best  inaoner  that  he  can-  He  meets  with  cro^  wmds,  violent 
tempests,  strong  currents,  and  great  oppo^^ition  from  enemies;  none  of  which 
tbin^  be  has  the  disixisal  of^  but  is  forced  to  sutfer.  He  only  guides  ihe  sliip, 
and,  by  bis  skill,  turn^  that  hither  and  thitlicr,  and  steers  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoifl  d angel's,  as  well  as  the  case  will  allow, 

^  5L  A^  to  that  objection  agaiiist  the  election  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
in  his  epistles,  as  an  election  by  which  such  should  be  distinguishfd  as  should 
certainly  be  saved  ot  last,  viz*,  that  many  of  those  whom  tlie  apostle  calls  elect, 
chosen  m  Christ,  Slc,  actually  turned  apostates ;  what  Dr.  Doddridge  observes 
tn  his  note  on  Eph.  i,  4j  may  be  a  sufficient  answer.  "  The  apostle  speaks  of 
whole  societies  in  general  as  consisting  of  saints  and  believers,  because  tlii« 
was  the  predominant  character ;  and  he  bad  reason,  in  the  judgment  of  cliari- 
ty,  to  believe  the  greater  pail  were  such.  Compare  Phih  h  7,  Nor  did 
he  always  judge  it  necessar)' to  make  exceptions  in  reference  to  a  few  hy[>ocrites 
who  had  crept  in  among  liiem,  any  more  than  Christ  judged  it  so,  to  speak  of 
Judns  as  excluded ^  when  be  mentions  the  twelve  thrones  of  judgment  on  whicli 
tlie  apostles  should  sit."     Matth.  xix.  28. 

§  52*  JMany  have  a  notion  concerning  some  things  m  reltgioUj  and,  in  par- 
ticular, concerning  predestination,  that  if  they  be  the  truth,  yet  it  is  not  best  1 
that  they  should  be  known*     But  many  reasons  may  be  otfered  against  lhis| 
notion. 

^  53.  What  the  devil  did  to  afflict  Jolj,  was  the  exercise  and  fruit  of 
deviiish  disfKJsition,  and  his  acts  therein  were  devilish.     And  yet  it  is  most 
parent,  that  those  acts  and  elFects  of  the  devd  towards  Job,  were  appointed 
mfifiite  wisdom  for  holy  ends;  but  not  accomplished  by  God  any  otherwise  ' 
by  permission. 

^  54.  There  were  many  absolute  promises  of  old,  that  salvation  should 
actually  be  accomplished^  and  that  it  should  be  of  great  exfent,  or  extendbgto 
great  multitudes  of  mankind ;  as,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  %voman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head."  *^  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed»  shall  all  tljc  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed/'  Psalm  xxii,  30,  "  A  seetl  shall  serve  him,  and  it  :ihall  be  accounted 
to  the  Lord  for  a  generation."  Isa-  liii.  10,  "  He  shall  see  his  seed."  Psalm 
ii.  6,  **  Ask  of  rae,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,"'  &e. 
Psalm  cx*i  *^  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  1  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool/' 
"  Thy  people  shall  be  ^villing  in  the  day  of  thy  power  f  and  m numerable 
others*  And  if  there  were  absolute  promises  of  this,  then  there  were  absolute 
purposes  of  it ;  for  that  which  is  sincerely,  absolutely  promised^  is  with  an  ab- 
solute purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise.  But  bow  can  it  be  devised,  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute,  determinate,  infallible,  unchangeable  purpose,  that  Christ 
should  actually  save  vitst  multitudes  of  mankind ;  and  yet  it  be  not  absolutely 
purposed  that  he  should  save  any  one  single  person,  but  that  with  regard  to  every 
individual  soul,  this  was  left  undetermined  by  God,  to  be  determined  by  man's 
contingent  will,  which  might  determine  for  salvation,  or  against  it^  there  being 
nothing  to  render  it  impossible  concerning  any  one,  that  his  will  would  not 
finally  determine  against  it  ?  Observe,  these  prophecies  are  not  merely  predic* 
lions,  but  are  of  Uie  nature  of  promises,  and  are  often  so  called : — **  Wluch  ht 
hath  promised  by  the  mouth  of  all  bis  holy  prophets  since  the  world  begarv^* 
&c.  God  takes  care  to  fulfd  his  own  promises  ;  but,  according  to  this  scheme, 
it  is  not  God  thatfultils  these  promises;  but  men,  left  to  themselv^  to  their 
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contingent  wills,  fulfil  them.     Man's  will,  which  God  does  not  determine,  de 
termmes  itself  in  exclusion  of  God. 

All  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  and  God  himself  makes  them  sc 
to  be  ;  he  takes  care  of  that  matter. 

§  55.  Concerning  that  grand  objection,  that  this  doctrine  supposes  partiality 
in  God,  and  is  very  dishonorable  to  him,  being  quite  contrary  to  God's  exten- 
sive and  univei-sal  benevolence  to  his  creatures;  it  may  be  shown  that  tk 
Arminian  notions  and  principles  in  this  matter,  lead  directly  to  Deism  ;  and  that 
on  these  principles,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  TindaPs  objections  against 
revealed  religion,  especially  in  his  14th  chapter.  Besides  imjustifiable  partiality 
is  not  imputable  to  a  sovereign  distributing  his  lavors,  though  ever  so  unequalK, 
unless  it  be  done  unwisely,  and  so  as  to  infringe  the  common  good. 

§  56.  God  has  regard  to  conditions  in  his  decrees,  as  he  has  regard  to  a 
wise  order  and  connection  of  things.  Such  is  his  wisdom  in  his  decrees,  andaQ 
his  acts  and  operations,  that  if  it  were  not  for  wise  connection  that  is  regarded, 
many  things  would  not  be  decreed.  One  part  of  the  wise  sjstem  of  events 
would  not  nave  been  decreed,  unless  the  other  parts  had  been  decreed,  &c, 

§  57.  God  in  the  decree  of  election  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  decredng 
the  creature's  eternal  happiness,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  good  works, 
in  a  sense  wherein  he  does  not  in  reprobation  decree  the  creature's  eternal 
misery,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  sin ;  because  the  being  of  sin  is  sup- 
posed in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  reprobation,  which  is,  that  God 
will  glorify  his  vindictive  justice ;  and  the  very  notion  of  revenging  justice, 
simply  considered,  supposes  a  fault  to  be  revenged.  But  faith  and  good  works 
are  not  supposed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  election.  The  finl 
thin^  in  order  in  this  decree  are,  that  God  will  communicate  his  happiness,  and 
glorify  his  grace  (for  these  two  seem  to  be  co-ordinate) ;  but  in  neither  of  these 
are  faith  and  good  works  supposed.  For  when  God  decrees,  and  seeks  to  com- 
municate his  own  happiness  in  the  creature's  happiness,  the  notion  of  this,  sim- 
ply considered,  supposes  or  implies  nothing  of  faith  or  good  works  ;  nor  does 
the  notion  of  grace,  in  itself,  suppose  any  such  thing.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  the  very  nature  of  grace,  or  God's  communicativeness  of  his  oi»ti 
happiness,  that  there  must  be  faith  and  good  works.  This  is  only  a  certain 
w^ay  of  the  appointment  of  God's  wisdom,  wherein  he  will  bring  men  to  partake 
of  his  grace.  But  yet  God  is  far  from  having  decreed  damnation  from  a  fore- 
sight of  evil  works,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arminians,  as  if  God  in  this  decree  did 
properly  depend  on  the  creature's  sinful  act,  as  an  event,  the  coming  to  passot 
which  primarily  depends  on  the  creature's  determination  ;  so  that  the  creature's 
determination  in  this  decree  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  antecedent  to 
God's  determination,  and  on  which  his  determination  is  consequent  and  de- 
pendent 

§  58.  What  divines  intend  by  prior  and  posterior  in  the  affair  of  God's  de- 
crees, is  not  that  one  is  before  another  in  the  order  of  time,  for  all  are  from 
eternity ;  but  that  we  must  conceive  the  view  or  consideration  of  one  decree  to 
be  before  another,  inasmuch  as  God  decrees  one  thing  out  of  respect  to  another 
decree  that  he  has  made  ;  so  that  one  decree  must  be  conceived  of  as  in  some 
sort  to  be  the  ground  of  another,  or  that  God  decrees  one  because  of  another; 
or  that  he  would  not  have  decreed  one,  had  he  not  decreed  that  other.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  divine  decrees  may  be  said  to  be  in  this  sense  prior 
one  to  another.  1.  When  one  thing  decreet!  is  the  end  of  another,  this  must  in 
some  respect  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that  other.  The  good  to  be  obtained 
is  in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  him  who  decrees  and  disposes.. 
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to  the  means  of  obtairtlng  it.  2.  \Mien  one  thing  decreed  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  disposer  goes,  in  set^king  such  an  end  by  another  thing  decreed^  as 
being  the  foyndation  of  the  capableness  or  fitness  iliat  tljere  is  in  that  other 
thing  decreed  to  obtain  such  an  end.  Tims  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate 
is  th^  ground  on  which  God  goes  in  determining  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the 
punishment  of  his  sinfulness ;  because  his  sinfuhiess  is  the  foundation  of  the 
possibilit)'  of  obtaining  that  end  by  such  means.  HLs  having  sin  is  the  founda- 
tion of  both  the  fitness  and  possihiUty  of  justice  being  glorified  in  the  punish- 
ment  of  his  sin^  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  the  being  of  sin  in  the  suV 
ject,  must  in  some  res|>ect  be  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer,  to  the  determi- 
nation to  glorify  his  justice  in  Uie  puikisliment  of  sin.  For  the  disposer  must 
first  consider  the  capableness  and  aptness  of  such  means  for  such  an  end,  before 
he  determines  them  to  sueh  an  end. 

Thus  God  must  be  conceived  of,  as  first  considering  Adonibezek*s  cruelty  in 
cutting  oif  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  threescore  and  ten  kings,  as  that  which 
wais  to  be  before  he  decreed  to  gloriiy  his  justice  in  punishing  that  cruelty  by 
the  cutting  off  his  thumbs  and  great  loes-  For  God,  in  this  last  decree,  has 
respect  to  the  fitness  and  aptness  of  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  being  cut  off  to 
glorify  his  justice.  But  this  aptness  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  sin  that  was 
punished.  Therefore  the  disposer,  in  fixing  on  those  means  for  this  end,  must 
be  conceived  of  as  having  that  sin  in  view*  Not  only  must  God  be  conceived 
of  as  having  some  end  in  considerations  before  he  determines  the  means  in  or- 
der to  that  endj  but  he  must  abo  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  consideration  of 
the  capableness  or  aptness  of  the  means  to  obtain  the  end  before  he  (ix^s  on  the 
means.  Both  these,  in  different  respects,  may  be  said  to  be  prior  to  the  means 
^creed  to  such  an  end  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer-  Both,  in  different  respects, 
ire  the  ground  or  reason  of  appointment  of  the  means.  The  end  is  the  grountl 
or  reason  of  the  appointment  of  the  means  ;  and  also  the  capacity  and  fitness  of 
the  means  to  the  end,  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  appointment  to  such  an 
end.  So  both  the  sin  of  the  reprobate,  and  also  the  glory  of  divine  justice, 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  before  the  decree  of  damning  the  reprobate.  The 
decree  of  damnation  may  properly  be  said,  in  different  respects,  to  be  because 
of  both  these ;  and  that  God  would  not  have  decreed  the  damnation  of  the 
sinner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  he  had  both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
Both  may  properly  be  considered  as  ttie  ground  of  the  decree  of  damnation* 
The  view  of  the  sinfdness  of  the  reprobate  must  be  in  some  respect  prior  iu  the 
decreCi  to  God's  decree  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  their  sinfulness.  Be- 
cause sinfulness  is  necessarily  supposed  as  already  existing  in  the  decree  of 
punishing  sinfulness,  and  the  decree  of  damnation  being  posterior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sin  of  men  in  this  latter  respect,  clears  God  of  any  injustice  in 
such  a  decree,  Tliat  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  end  in  a  decree, 
L  e,  that  which  is  a  mere  end,  and  not  a  means  to  any  thing  further  or  higher, 
viz*,  the  shining  forth  of  God's  gloiy,  and  the  communication  of  his  goocbess, 
must  indeeti  be  considered  as  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser, to  every  thin^  excepting  the  mere  possibility  of  it  But  this  must  in  some 
respects  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that,  because  possibility  is  nece^arily  stjp- 
posed  in  his  decree.  But  if  we  descend  lower  than  the  highest  end  ;  if  we 
come  down  to  other  events  decreed,  that  be  not  mere  ends,  but  means  to 
obtain  that  end,  then  we  must  necessarily  bring  in  more  things,  as  in  some  re- 
spect prior,  in  the  same  manner  as  mere  possibility  b  in  this  high^  decree. 
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which  they  are  decreed.  More  things  must  be  suppased  in  order  to  a  possitnlir. 
of  these  things  taking  place  as  subordinate  to  their  end ;  and  therefore  they 
stand  in  the  same  phice,  in  these  lower  decrees,  as  absolute  possibility  docs  i: 
the  decree  of  the  highest  end.  The  vindictive  justice  of  God  is  not  to  be  cot- 
sidered  as  a  mere  or  idtimate  end,  but  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Indeed,  God's 
glorifying  his  justice,  or  rather  his  glorifying  his  holiness  and  ^eatnes6,has 
the  place  of  a  mere  ajid  ultimate  end.  But  his  glorifying  his  justice  in  punisL- 
ing  sin  (or  in  exercising  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  same),  is  not  to  be  coc- 
sidertd  as  a  mere  enil,  but  a  certain  way  or  means  of  obtaining  an  end.  Vin- 
dictive justice  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  certain,  distinct  attribute  to  he 
glorified,  but  as  a  certain  wny  and  means  for  the  glorifying  an  attribute.  Even 
distinct  way  of  God's  glorifying  or  exercising  an  attribute,  miglit  as  well  ii 
called  a  distinct  attribute  as  this.  It  is  but  giving  a  distinct  name  to  it,  and  a 
we  might  multiply  attributes  without  end.  The  considering  of  the  glonfyingof 
vindictive  ju:»tice  as  a  mere  end,  has  led  to  great  misrepresentations,  and  ui^ 
and  unhappy  exj)ressions  about  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Hence  the  glorify- 
ing of  God's  vindictive  justice  on  such  particular  persons,  has  been  considered 
as  altogether  prior  in  the  decree  to  their  sinfulness,  yea,  to  their  very  bein^L 
Whereas  it  being  only  a  means  to  an  end,  those  things  that  are  necesEanh 
presupposed,  in  order  to  th(>  fitness  and  possibility  of  this  means  of  obtainisf 
the  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  it. 

Hence  God's  decree  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is  not  to  U 
conceived  of  as  prior  to  the  fall,  yea,  and  to  the  very  being  of  the  persons,  as  the 
decree  of  the  eternal  glor)'  of  the  elect  is.  For  Goal's  glorifying  his  love,  asd 
communicating  his  goodness,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,  and 
therefore  is  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  eternal  disposer  to  the  very  being  of  tbe 
subject,  and  to  ever}'  thing  but  mere  possibility.  The  goodness  of  God  giv« 
the  being  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  does  not  presuppose  it 
Indeed,  the  glorifying  of  GchI's  mercy,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be 
miserable,  anil  the  glorifying  his  grace,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be  sinful 
unworthy  and  ill-deserving,  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  ultimate  ends,  but  only 
as  ccrlam  ways  and  means  for  the  glorifying  the  exceeding  abundance  aofi 
overflowing  fulness  of  (Jod's  goodness  and  love ;  therefore  these  decret^  art 
not  to  be  considered  as  ])rior  to  the  decree;  of  the  being  and  permission  ol  iht 
fall  of  the  subject.  An<l  the  decree  of  election,  jls  it  implies  a  decree  of  glori- 
fying God's  mercy  and  p;race,  considei-s  men  as  being  cursed  and  fallen  :  becaust 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  decree  supposes  sin  and  misery.  Hence  we  maj 
learn,  how  much  in  the  decree  of  predestination  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  how  much  as  posterior;  viz.,  that  Ciod's  derrer 
to  glorify  his  love  and  communicate  his  goodness,  and  to  gh^rify  his  greatm« 
and  holiness,  is  to  be  considere<l  as  prior  to  creation  and  the  fall  of  man.  And 
because  the  glory  of  (Jod's  love,  and  the  communication  of  his  croo(]i)ess  neces- 
sarily imply  tlie  haj)piness  of  the  crefiture,  and  give  both  their  being  and 
happiness ;  hence  the  design  to  communicate  and  glorify  his  goodness  and  love 
eternally  to  a  certain  number,  is  to  be  considere(l  as  prior,  in  both  those  merr 
tioned  respects,  to  (heir  ])eing  and  fall.  For  such  a  design,  in  the  notion  of  it, 
presupposes  neither.  lUit  nothing  in  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  antecedent  in  one  of  those  respects  to  man's  being  and  fall ;  but  only 
that  general  decree  that  God  will  glorify  his  justice,  or  rather  his  holiness  and 
greatness,  which  suppost»s  neither  their  being  nor  sinfulness.  But  whatsoever 
there  is  in  this  decree  ot'  evil  to  particular  subjects,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
consecjuent  on  the  decree  of  their  creation,  and  permission  of  their  fall.    And 
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uuleedj  allhougb  all  that  is  In  the  decree  of  election^  all  that  respects  good  to 
the  subjects,  be  not  posterior  to  the  being  and  fall  of  menj  yet  both  the  decree 
of  election  and  rejectiofi  or  reprobation,  as  so  styltidj  must  be  considered  as  coo- v 
sequent  on  the  decrees  concerning  the  creation  and  fall.  For  both  these  decrees 
have  res]>ect  to  that  ilistinction  or  discriminatioo  that  is  afterwards  actually  niade 
amongst  men  in  pursuance  of  these  decrees.  Hence  efTeclual  cailing,  being  the 
proper  execution  of  elei:tion,  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  caltetl  election  ;  aixd  the 
rejection  of  men  in  time  is  called  reprobation.  Tlierefore  ilie  decrees  of  election 
and  reprobation  must  be  looked  upon  as  beginning  there,  where  the  actual 
distinction  begins,  because  distinction  is  imphed  in  the  notion  of  those  decrees* 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  is  prior  to  tiiis  actual  distinction,  the  foresight  of  it, 
and  decree  concerning  it,  or  that  state  that  was  common,  or  wherein  IJfiey  were 
imdistinguished,  the  foresight  of  that,  or  decree  concerning  it,  must  be  consi- 
dered, in  some  respect,  as  prior  to  the  decree  concerning  the  distinction* 
Because  all  that  is  before  is  supposes!  or  looked  upon  as  already  put  in  the 
decree*  For  that  is  the  decree,  vi2.,  to  make  such  a  distinction  belvvecii  those 
that  were  l>eibre  in  such  a  common  state.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
ture representations  of  those  decrees,  John  xv.  19  i  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you*"  See 
also  Elzek.  xvu  1—8, 

Tlie  tlecrees  of  God  must  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  as  antece-1 
dent  to^  and  consequent  on  one  another,  in  the  same  manner,  as  Go<rs  acts  in/ 
the  execution  of  those  decrees*  If  this  will  not  hold,  with  regard  to  those 
things  that  are  the  effects  of  those  acts,  yet  certainly  it  will  hold  with  respect  to 
the  acts  themselves.  They  depend  on  one  another,  and  are  grounded  on  one 
ajjotber,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decrees  that  these  are  the  execution  of,  and 
in  no  other,  For^  on  the  one  hand,  the  decrees  of  God  are  no  other  than  his  / 
eternal  doing  what  is  done,  acted  or  executed  by  hirn  in  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  God*s  acts  themselves,  in  executing,  can  be  conceived  of  no  otherwise, 
than  as  decrees  for  a  present  effect.  They  are  acts  of  God^s  wilL  God  brings 
things  to  pass  only  by  acts  of  his  wilL  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  His  will 
says,  let  it  be,  and'  it  is.  And  this  act  of  his  will  that  now  is,  cannot  be  looked 
u^>on  as  really  different  from  that  act  of  will  that  was  in  him  before,  and  from 
eternity,  in  decreeing  that  this  thing  should  be  at  this  time.  It  differs  only 
relatively.  Here  is  no  new  act  of  the  will  in  God,  but  only  the  same  acts  of  > 
Go<rs  %vill,  which  before,  because  the  time  was  not  come,  respected  future  time  ^  j 
and  so  were  called  decrees.  But  now  the  time  being  come,  they  respect  present 
lime,  and  so  are  not  called  by  us  decrees,  but  acts  executing  decrees.  Yet  they 
are  evidently  the  same  acts  in  God,  Therefore  tliose  acts,  in  executing,  must 
certainly  be  conceive!  of  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  dependence,  as 
the  decrees  thcmselvt^.  It  may  be  in  some  measure  illustraled  Isy  tliis;^ — The'* 
decree  of  God  or  the  will  of  God  decreeing  events,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line  of  infinite  lengtli,  that  runs  through  all  pasl  eternity,  and  f  emiinates 
in  the  event.  The  last  point  in  the  line,  ts  the  act  of  God's  will  in  bringing  the 
event  to  pass,  and  does  not  at  all  differ  from  all  the  other  points  throughout  the 
infinite  length  of  the  line,  in  any  other  respect  but  this,  that  this  last  point  is 
next  to  the  event*  This  line  may  be  represented  as  in  motion,  but  yet  always 
kept  parallel  to  itself.  The  hither  end  of  the  line,  by  its  motion,  describes  evaits 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  pass ;  or  at  least  represents  GchVs  acts  in 
bringing  the  events  to  pass,  in  their  order  and  mutual  dependence,  antere^ience 
and  consequence.  By  the  motion  of  all  the  other  points  of  the  liJie,  before  the 
event  or  end  of  the  line,  in  the  whole  infimte  length  of  it,  are  represented  the 
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decrt>e<i  in  their  order ;  vvliicli,  Ix'caij^^  the  line  in  all  ils  motians  is  ki^pt 
to  itisclt^  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  order  of  the  motioi^  of  the  lust  ^  _„^ 
For  thr  motion  of  evt*ry  point  of  the  whole  line,  is  in  all  r^ects^  just  like  tk 
motion  of  that  last  jioint  wherein  the  line  terminates  in  the  ercut ;  and  tk 
differeTit  parbs  of  the  motion  of  evt^*  point,  are  in  every  respect  predseh  mtk 
saiue  onitT.  And  the  maxim,  that  what  is  first  in  intention,  b  last  in  execui 
docs  not  in  the  least  concern  this  matter*  For,  by  last  in  txecytic^n,  is 
only  last  in  order  of  lirne^  without  any  respect  to  the  priority  or  posterioi 
we  are  speaking  of;  and  it  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  in  God  s 
executing  his  decrees,  one  act  b  the  ground  or  rea^n  of  another  aclj  in  tl» 
same  manner  precisely  as  the  decree  that  related  to  it  was  the  groimd  or  reasaa 
of  the  other  decree.  The  absolute  independence  of  God,  no  mor^  aipe 
against  some  of  God's  decrees  bein^  grounded  on  decrees  of  some  Dtber  tln^  : 
ihat  should  first  come  to  pa5a?,  than  it  docs  against  some  of  God*s  acts  in  r  r,, 
being  grounded  on  some  other  antecedent  acts  of  his*  !t  is  just  the  same  witi 
God  s  acts  in  executing,  as  has  been  said  already  of  his  decreeing.  In  one  m^ 
peel,  the  end  that  is  aOen^vards  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  grotmrl  of  G<3d'! 
acting;  in  another  respect,  something  that  is  already  accomplished,  m  tia 
ground  of  his  acting,  as  it  is  the  ground  of  the  fitnes  or  capableness  of  the  id 
to  obtain  the  end.  There  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  end  of  all  thin^^,  vk 
God's  glorjv  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  that  is  prior  to  all  fiist  arts 
in  creating  the  world,  in  one  respect  and  mere  possibility  in  another.  But,wi:ii 
respect  to  after  acts,  other  ends  are  prior  in  one  respect,  and  other  preceriic^ 
Acts  are  prior  m  another,  just  as  1  have  show^n  it  to  be  with  respect  to  Goii 
decrees.  Now,  this  being  established,  it  may  help  more  clearly  to  illustiitr, 
and  fully  to  evince,  what  we  have  insisted  on  concerning  the  order  of  tk 
decrees,  and  that  God's  decrees  of  some  things  that  are  accomplished  first  m 
order  of  time,  are  also  prior  in  the  order,  so  as  to  be  the  proper  ground  anil 
reason  of  other  deereeS*  For,  let  us  see  how^  it  is  in  God's  acts  in  executing  fits 
decrees.  Will  any  deny,  that  God's  act  in  rewarding  righteousness,  is  groundnj 
on  a  foregoing  act  of  tns  in  giving  righteousne^  ?  And  that  he  rewards  right- 
eousness m  such  a  person,  because  he  hath  given  righteousness  to  such  a  person; 
and  that  because  this  latter  act  necessarily  supposes  the  former  act  foregoiiJi:  ?i 
So,  in  like  manner,  God's  decree^  in  determining  to  reward  righteousn^  a 
grounded  on  an  antecedent  decree  to  give  righteousness,  because  the  kmon 
decree  necessarily  supposes  the  latter  decree,  and  implies  it  in  the  veiy  notioo 
'^^  '*      So,  who  will  deny,  but  that  God's  act  in  punishing  sin,  is  grounded  ci 
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%rhat  God  hatli  antecedently  done  in  permitting  sin,  or  suffering  it  to  be,  bet-ause 
the  former  necessarily  supp^jses  the  latter,  and  therefore  that  the  actiial  perrais- 
sioJLof  sin  is  prior,  m  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  pimishment  of  it  t  So  ihrf" 
whatever  foregoing  act  of  GofI  is  in  any  respect  a  ground  an3  reason  of  anolLtr 
succeeding  act,  so  far  is  both  the  act,  and  decree  of  the  act,  prior  to  both  tkit 
other  act  and  decree. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  If  so,  the  decree  of  bestowing  salvation 
an  elect  soul,  is  founded  on  the  decree  of  bestowing  faith  on  him  ;  for  God  a< 
tually  bestows  salvation  in  some  respect,  because  he  has  bestowed  faith  ;  an 
this  would  be  to  make  the  decree  of  election  succedaneous  to  the  decree  of  0\' 
tug  faith,  as  w^ell  aB  that  of  reprobation  consequent  on  the  decree  of  pi 
'ain.  To  this  1  answer*  that  both  God's  act,  and  also  his  decree  of  li 
salvation  on  such  a  fallen  creature,  is  in  some  respects,  ground^  on  Gi  . 
and  decree  of  giving  faith,  but  in  no  wise  as  the  decree  or  act  of  etem&l 
ishing  is  grounded  on  sin,  because  punishment  necessarily  pr^upposes  smj^lol 
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ihal  it  could  not  be  without  it  But  the  decreeing  and  giving  the  happiness  of 
ttie  tlect,  is  not  so  founded  on  faith.  The  case  is  very  different.  For  with  res- 
pect to  eternal  punishment^  it  may  be  said  that  God  would  not,  yea,  could  not, 
Eare  decreed  or  executed  itj  bad  he  not  decreed  and  pennitttd  sin ;  but  it  cau- 
Dot  be  said,  either  that  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  have  decreed  or  bestowed  11 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  elect,  unless  he  had  decreed  and  given  faith*  In*  'I 
deedj  the  salvation  of  an  elect  soul  is,  in  this  respect,  grounded  on  the  decree 
of  giving  faith  as  God's  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  on  the  elect  in  this  par- 
ticular way,  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  by  the  righteoysness  of  Christ  made  his 
own,  by  being  heartily  received  and  closed  with,  is  grounded  on  the  decree  of 
bestowing  faith  in  Christ,  because  it  presupposes  it,  as  the  act  that  answers  to 
thijs  decree  does.  But  the  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  in  general j  which  we 
conceive  of  as  antecedent  to  this  act,  presupposes  no  such  thing ;  nor  does  just 
so  much  without  any  more  in  execution  presuppose  faith,  or  indeed  the  right- 
eousness of  Cbrbt,  or  any  act  or  suffering  of  a  mediator,  or  even  the  fall  of  man* 
And  the  decree  of  God's  communicating  his  goodness  to  such  a  subject,  does  not 
so  much  m  presuppose  the  being  of  the  subject,  because  it  gives  being.  But 
there  is  no  decree  of  evil  to  such  a  subject  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  ante- 
cedent to  a  decree  of  punishment  For  the  first  decree  of  evil  or  suirering, 
implies  that  in  it  For  there  is  no  evll_decreed_fQr  any  other  end,  but  the  glory 
oLGqj's  justice.  Thefert)re  the  decree  oTTGe  permSion  of^sm'is  ^rior  TO  Ml 
other  thmgs  m  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Due  distinctions  seera  not  to  have 
been  observed,  in  asserting  tliat  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  unconditional  j  wluch 
has  occasioned  diflicultles  in  controversies  about  th^  decrees.  There  are  no « 
conditional  decrees  in  this  sense,  viz*,  that  decrees  should  depend  on  things  as, 
conditions  of  them,  which  in  this  decree,  that  depends  on  them  as  conditions,  must 
be  considered,  like  themselves,  as  yet  undecrerd.  But  yet  decrees  may,  in  some 
sort,  be  conditions  of  decrees  ;  so  that  it  may  W  said,  Uiat  God  would  not  have* 
decreed  some  things,  had  he  not  decreed  others, 

§  59  The  objection  to  the  divine  decrees  will  be,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine,  God  may  do  evil,  that  good  ro^y  come  of  it, 

As^d  do  not  argue  tliat  Go(J  may  commit  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
but  that  he  may  will  Uiat  evil  shouW  come  to  pais^  and  i>etmit  Ihat  it  may  come 
to  pajss,  that  c^ood  may  come  ofk.  j  It  b  in  iteelf  absolutely  evil,  for  any  being 
to  commit  evil  that  gootl  may  come  of  it ;  but  il  would  be  no  evil,  but  good, 
even  in  a  creature,  to  will  that  evil  should  corae  to  pass,  if  he  had  wisdom 
sitfiicient  to  see  certainly  *hat  good  would  come  of  it,  or  that  more  good  would 
come  to  pass  in  that  way  than  in  any  other.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  M^ould 
act  be  lawful  tor  a  creature  to  permit  evil  to  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  would 
not  he  wise,  or  good  and  virtuous  in  him  so  to  do,  is,  that  he  has  not  perfect 
wisdom  and  sufficiency,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  that  such  an  affair  should  he  trusted 
with  him.  In  5^>  doing  he  goes  beyond  his  line ;  he  goes  out  of  his  province  ; 
he  meddler  with  things  too  high  for  him.  It  m  every  one's  duty  to  do  things  fit 
for  him  in  his  sphere,  and  commensurate  to  his  power.  God  never  intrusted 
this  providence  in  the  hands  of  creature  of  finite  understandmgs^  nor  is  it  pro- 
per that  he  should* 

If  a  pri  nee  were  of  perfect  and  all-comprehensive  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  he 
should  see  that  an  act  of  treason  would  be  for  the  great  advancement  of  the  wetfare 
of  his  kingdom,  it  might  be  wise  and  virtuous  in  him  to  will  that  such  an  act  of 
treason  should  come  to  pass ;  yea,  it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  if  he  did  not  |  and 
it  would  be  prutlent  and  wise  m  him  not  to  restram  the  traitor,  but  to  let  him  atone 
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time,  and  he  might  properly  also  ^ve  forth  laws  at  the  same  time,  forbidding  h 
upon  pain  of  death,  and  might  hold  these  laws  in  force  against  this  traitor. 

The  Arminians  themselves  allow  that  God  permits  sin,  and  that  if  he  per- 
mits it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  So  that  the  only  difficulty  about  the  act  of  the  vlI 
that  is  in  it,  is  that  God  should  will  evil  to  be,  that  good  may  come  of  it  But  it 
is  demonstrably  true,  that  if  God  sees  that  good  will  come  of  it,  and  more  good 
than  otherwise,  so  that  when  the  whole  series  of  events  is  viewed  by  God,  and  aS 
things  balanced,  the  sum  total  of  good  with  the  evil,  is  more  than  without  it,  all 
being  subtracted  that  needs  be  subtracted,  and  added  that  is  to  be  added ;  if  tk 
sum  total  of  good  thus  considered,  be  greatest,  greater  than  the  sum  in  any  other 
case,  then  it  will  follow  that  God,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  holy  being,  must  williL 

For  if  this  sum  total  that  has  evil  in  it,  when  what  the  evil  subtracts  is  sub- 
tracted, has  yet  the  greatest  good  in  it,  then  it  is  the  best  sum  total,  better  tits 
the  other  sum  total  mat  has  no  evil  in  it.  But  if,  all  things  considered,  it  b 
really  the  best,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  an  in- 
finitely wise  and  eood  being,  whose  holiness  and  goodness  conasts  in  alvajs 
choosm^  what  is  best  ?  Which  does  it  argue  most,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  good 
disposition  or  an  evil  one,  when  two  things  are  set  before  a  being,  the  one  t)rt- 
ter  and  the  other  worse,  to  choose  the  worse  and  refuse  the  better  ? 

§  60.  There  is  no  inconsistency  or  contrariety  between  the  decretive  and 
preceptive  will  of  God.  Jt  is  very  consistent  to  suppose  that  God  may  hate  tk 
thing  itself,  and  yet  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  7  Yea,  I  do  not  fear  to  tf- 
.  sert  that  the  thing  itself  may  be  contrary  to  God's  will,  and  yet  that  it  may  k 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  because  his  will,  in  the  one  case, 
has  not  the  same  object  witii  his  will  in  the  other  case.  To  suppose  God  to 
have  contrary  wills  towards  tiie  same  object,  is  a  contradiction;  but  it  is  not  so, 
to  suppose  him  to  have  contrary  wills  about  different  objects.  The  thing  itsdt. 
and  that  the  thing  should  come  to  pass,  are  different,  as  is  evident ;  because  ii 
is  possible  that  the  one  may  be  good  and  the  other  may  be  evil.  The  thing  it- 
^If  may  be  evil,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  jjood  thing  that  it  should  come  to  pas. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  an  evil  thing  should  come  to  pass ;  and  oftentimt? 
it  most  certainly  and  undeniably  is  so,  arW  proves  so. 

§61.  Objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  election  may  say,  God  cannot  alwav? 
preserve  men  from  sinnin|T,  unless  he  destroys  their  liberty.  But  will  ihey  d«\ 
that  an  omnipotent,  an  infinitely  wise  God,  could  possibly  invent  and  set'befcrc 
men  such  strone;  motives  to  obedience,  and  keep  them  before  tliem  in  such  i 
manner  as  should  influence  them  to  continue  in  their  obedience  as  the  elect  an- 
gels have  done,  without  destroying  tlieir  liberty  ?  God  will  order  it  so  that  Hx 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin,  and  does  it  tl^relbre  follow  th: 
their  liberty  is  destroyed,  and  that  they  are  not  iree,  but  forced  in  their  actions' 
Does  it  ibllow  that  they  are  turned  into  machines  and  blocks,  as  the  ArminiaE^ 
say  the  Calvinislic  doctrines  turn  men  ? 

§  62.  To  conclude  tliis  discourse ;  I  wish  the  reader  to  consider  the  unr«- 
sonableness  of  rejecting  plain  revelations,  because  they  are  puzzling  to  our  rea- 
son. There  is  no  greater  difficulty  attending  this  doctrine  than  the  contran. 
nor  so  great.  So  that  though  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  be  mysterious,  and  ai- 
tended  \\ith  difficulties,  yet  the  opposite  doctrine  is  in  itself  more  mysterious 
and  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  and  wiih  contradictions  to  reason  rnore 
evident,  to  one  who  thoroughly  considers  things  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  Scriptmt 
had  made  no  revelation  of  i^,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  believe  it.  fe 
since  the  Scripture  is  so  abundant  in  declaring  it,  the  mireasonableness  of  reJ€Cl- 
ing  it  appears  the  more  glaring. 
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\  L  It  is  manifest  t^ot  llie  Scriplure  supposes,  that  if  ever  men  are  turned 
from  sin,  God  must  undertake  it,  and  he  must  be  the  doer  of  it  ^  ibat  it  is  his 
doing  that  must  detenuitie  the  matter  ;  that  all  that  others  can  doj  will  avail 
nothmg,  without  his  agency*  This  is  manifest  by  such  texts  as  Ihese :  Jer, 
xxxi,  18,  19j"Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned  ;  thou  art  the  Lord  my 
God,  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented ;  and  after  that  1  was  instruct- 
ed, I  siMote  upon  my  thigh,"  &c*  Lam.  v»  21j  *'  Tuni  thou  us  iinto  thee,  0 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned" 

§  5.  According  to  Dr,  Whitby's  notion  of  the  asistance  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  nothing  in  the  hearts  or  minds  of  men  beyond  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  nothing  but  what  the  devil  can  do  ;  and  nothing  showing  any  greater 
power  in  any  respei^t,  than  the  devil  shows  and  exercises  in  his  temptations. 
For  he  supposes  tliat  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does,  is  to  bring  moral  motives 
I    and  inducements  to  mind,  and  set  them  before  the  understanding,  &c.     It  h 
^^nomUe  that  God  may  infuse  grace,  in  some  instances,  into  the  minds  of  such 
^^bsons  as  are  striving  to  obtain  it  in  the  other  way,  though  ihey  may  not  oh- 
^Bre  it,  and  may  not  know  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  gradual  acquisition.     But 
if  a  man  has  indeed  sought  it  only  in  that  way,  and  with  as  much  dependence 
,  on  himselfj  and  with  as  much  neglect  of  God  in  his  entkavors  and  prayers,  as 
such  a  doctrine  naturally  leads  to,  it  Is  not  verj^  likely  that  he  should  obtain 
saving  grace  by  the  efficacious,  mighty  power  of  God.     It  is  most  Ukely  that 
Ood  ^ould   bestow  this  gitT:  m  a  way  of  earnest  attention  to  divine  truth,  and 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  reflection  on  one's  own  sinfulness,  and  in  a 
way  of  being  more  and  more  convince*  1  of  sinfulness,  and  total  corruption  and 
need  of  the  divine  power  to  restore  the  heart,  to  infuse  goodness,  and  of  becom- 
iog  more  and  more  sensible  of  one%  own  impotence,  and  helplessness  and  in- 
ability to  obtain  goodness  by  his  own  strength.     And  if  a  man  has  obtained  no 
other  virtue,  than  what  seems  to  havt*  been  wholly  in  that  gradual  and  insensi- 
ble way  that  might  be  expectetl  from  use  and^cristom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
sta-ength,  he  has  reason  to  think,  however  bright  his  attammenls  may  seem  to 
he^  that  he  has  no  saving  virtue, 

§  3.  Great  part  of  the  gospel  is  denied  by  those  who  deny  pure  eihcacious 
grace.  They  deny  that  wherein  actual  salvation  and  the  application  of  re- 
demption mainly  consists ;  and  ho%v  unlikely  are  such  to  be  successful  in  their 
Ieudeavois  after  actual  salvation  ? 
§  4,  Tumbuirs  explanation  of  Philip.  iL  12,  13,  *'  Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling  \  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  wiJl 
and  to  do  of  his  own  gf>Qd  pleasure,"  is  this  {Christian  Philm&phy^  p.  96,  97)  : 
**  Give  all  diligence  to  work  out  your  salvation ;  for  it  is  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  who,  by  giving  you,  of  his  gooc!  pleasure,  the  power  nf  willing  and 
iloing,  with  a  sen5e  of  right  and  wrong,  and  reason  to  guide  and  direct  you, 
hatli  visibly  made  it  your  end  so  to  do.  Your  frame  shows,  that  ta  prepare 
yourselves  foi  great  moral  happiness,  arising  from  a  w^ell  cultivated  and  itn* 
I  proved  mind  fuitably  placed,  is  your  end  appobted  to  you  l^  your  Creator. 
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Consider,  therefore,  that  by  neglecting  this  your  duty,  this  your  interest,  y« 
contemn  and  oppose  the  good  will  of  God  towards  you^  and  his  design  in  en- 
oHng  you.'^ 

§  5.  If  we  look  through  all  the  examples  we  have  of  conversion  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Corinthians  ("  such  were 
some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,*'  &c.),  and  all  others  that  the  apostles  write 
to,  how  far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  conversion,  by  contracted  haint^, 
and  by  such  culture  as  TurnbuU  speaks  of?  Turnbull,  in  his  Christian  Phi- 
losophy, p.  470,  seems  to  think,  that  the  sudden  conversions  that  were  in  the 
apostles'  dap,  were  instances  of  their  miraculous  power,  as  in  these  words: 
"  They  appealed  to  the  works  they  wrought,  to  the  samples  they  gave  of  their 
power  to  foretell  future  events ;  their  power  to  cure  instantaneously  all  diseases 
of  the  body ;  their  power  to  cure,  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner,  all  diseases 
of  the  mind,  or  to  convert  bad  into  good  dispositions ;  their  power  to  bestov 
gifts  and  blessings  of  all  sorts,  bodily  and  spiritual."  See  again,  to  the  like 
purpose,  p.  472. 

Now  I  would  inquire,  whether  those  who  thus  had  the  diseases  of  their 
minds  cured,  and  their  bad  converted  into  good  dispositions,  bad  any  virtne; 
or  whether  those  good  dispositions  of  theirs  were  virtues,  or  any  thing  praise 
worthy ;  and  whether,  when  they  were  thus  converted,  they  became  goorl  men, 
and  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?  As  Turnbull  himself  allows,  all  that  are  not  good 
men,  were  called  the  children  of  the  devil  in  Scripture ;  and  he  asserts  that  no- 
thing is  virtue,  but  what  is  obtained  by  our  own  culture ;  that  no  habit  is  virta- 
ous,  l)ut  a  contracted  one,  one  that  is  owing  to  ourselves,  our  own  diligence, 
&c.,  and  also  holds,  that  none  are  good  men  but  the  virtuous  ;  none  others  are 
the  heirs  of  future  happiness. 

§  6.  What  God  wrought  for  the  Apostle  Paul  and  other  primitiTe  Chris- 
tians, was  intended  for  a  pattern  to  all  future  ages,  for  their  instruction  and  ex- 
citement ;  Eph.  ii.  7,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  first  fruits 
of  the  church  specially  recorded  in  history,  and  in  that  book  which  is  the  steaJv 
rule  of  the  church  in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  should  be  a  pattern  to 
after  ages  in  those  things,  those  privileges,  which  equally  concern  all.  Or  if  it 
be  said,  that  as  soon  as  men  take  up  a  strong  resolution,  they  are  accepted  and 
looked  upon  by  God  as  penitents  and  converts  ;  it  may  be  inquired,  is  there  a 
good  man  without  good  habits,  or  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  in  hi« 
heart  ? 

§7.  Turnbull  speaks  of  good  men  as  born  again  ;  i.  e.  changred  by  culture; 
Christian  Philosophy,  p.  282.  Is  there  a  good  man  without  such  principles  as 
love  to  God  and  men,  or  charity,  humility,  &c.?  How  comes  that  resolution  t"> 
be  so  good,  if  no  principle  of  virtue  be  exercised  in  it  ? 

If  it  be  sairl,  Paul  was  a  good  man  before  he  was  converted,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, he  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  and  therefore  was  in  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion.    Besides,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  then  a  wicked  man. 

§  8.  Concerning  the  supposition  advanced  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  by  Turn- 
bull  in  his  ChriMinn  Philosophy,  that  all  that  God  does,  even  miracles  them- 
selves, are  wrought  according  to  general  laws,  such  as  are  called  the  laws  oi 
nature,  though  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  supposition  of  Turnbull,  that  all  ma? 
be  done  by  angels  acting  by  general  laws,  I  obser\'e,  this  seems  to  be  unreason- 
able. If  angels  effect  these  works,  acting  only  by  general  laws,  then  they 
must  do  them  without  any  immediate,  special  interposition  at  all,  even  without 
the  smallest  intimation  of  the  divine  mind,  what  to  do,  or  upon  what  occasion 
God  would  have  any  thing  to  be  done.    And  what  will  this  doctrine  faring  in- 
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spiration  tOj  which  is  one  kind  of  miracle  ?  According  to  this,  all  significa- 
tions of  the  divine  miDil,  even  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  must  be  according 
to  genera!  laws,  without  any  special  interposition  at  all  of  the  divine  agencyp 

T^  9.  Acts  xii,  23 J  God  was  so  angrj  with  Herod  for  not  givmg  him  the 
glory  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  immediately,  and 
he  diet!  a  miserable  death  ;  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost* 
But  if  it  be  very  sinful  for  a  man  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  eloquence,  how  much  more  a  man's  taking  la  himself  the  gloiy  of 
divine  grace,  God's  ow^n  image,  and  that  which  is  inhnitely  God's  most  excel- 
lentj  precious  and  glorious  gift,  and  man's  highest  honor,  excellency  and  happi- 
ness, whereby  he  is  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  becomes  a  godlike  crea- 
ture !  If  G 0*1  was  so  jealotis  for  the  glory  of  so  small  a  gift,  how  much  more 
for  so  high  an  endowment,  this  being  that  alone,  of  all  other  things,  by  which 
man  becomes  like  God  ?  If  man  takes  the  glory  of  it  to  himself  he  theieby 
will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  taking  the  glor}'  to  himself  tliat  is  due  to  God, 
and  of  setting  up  himself  as  standing  in  competition  with  God,  as  vying  with 
the  Most  High,  and  making  himself  a  god  and  not  a  man*  If  not  giving  God 
the  glory  of  that  which  is  least  honorable,  provokes  God's  jealousy  ^  much 
more  must  not  giving  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  honor- 
able* It  is  allowed,  the  apostle  msists  wpon  it,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
should  be  sensible  that  the j^oi^^  of  their  giJb  belonged  to  God,  and  that  they 
made  not  themselves  to  diffen  But  how  small  a  matter  is  tliis,  if  they  make 
themselves  to  differ  in  that,  %vhich  the  apostle  says  is  so  much  more  excellent 
than  all  gilb  ? 

^  10,  How^  much  more  careful  has  God  shown  himself,  that  raen  should  not 
be  prowl  of  their  virtue,  than  of  any  other  gift  ?  See  Deut*  i\\  4,  Luke  xviii. 
9j  and  innumerable  other  places.  And  the  aptotic  plainly  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
to  God  the  glory,  not  only  of  our  redemption,  but  of  our  wisdom,  righteousness 
and  sanctification  ;  and  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  themselves  in  these  things, 
1  Cor.  i.  29,  30,  3L  Again,  the  apostle  plainly  directs,  that  all  that  glory  m 
their  virtue,  should  g\ory  m  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  x,  17*  It  is  glorj'ing  in  virtue 
and  virtuous  deeds  he  is  tliere  speaking  of;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  expression  of  glorying  in  the  Lord,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  imply  ascribing  the 
glory  of  our  virtue  to  GotK 

§11*  The  doctrine  of  men^s  being  the  determining  causes  of  their  own  virtue, 
teaches  them,  not  to  do  so  much,  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did,  w*bo  thanked 
God  for  making  him  to  differ  from  other  raen  in  virtue,  Luke  xviii> 

See  Gen.  xli.  15,  W.  Jdbxi.  12,  Dan*  ii.  26,  &c.  2  Cor.  iii,  5,  6.  2  Cor. 
iv,  7,     2  Cor.  X.  16, 

Proverb®  xx,  12,  **  The  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made 
even  both  of  them  ;"  compared  with  many  parallel  places  that  speak  about  God's 
giving  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  &c. 

§  12.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  our  new  philosophers, 
conceming  habits  of  virtue  being  only  by  custom,  discipline,  and  gradual  culture, 
jomed  with  the  other  doctrine,  that  the  obtaining  of  these  habits  in  those  that 
have  time  for  it,  is  in  every  man's  power,  according  to  their  tJoctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  will,  tends  exceedingly  to  cherish  presumption  in  sinners,  while  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  tends  to  their  utter  despair,  in  sensible  appi caches  of  death 
by  sickness  or  old  age, 

§  13.  Observe  that  the  question  with  some  is,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God 
does  any  thing  at  all  in  these  days,  since  the  Scriptures  have  been  comply  led* 
With  those  that  allow  that  he  does  any  thmg,  the  question  cannot  be^  whethei 
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his  influence  be  immediate ;  for,  if  he  does  any  thin^  at  all,  hb  influence  mut 
be  immediate.  Nor  can  the  question  be,  whether  his  influence,  with  regard  b 
what  he  intends  to  do,  be  efficacious. 

The  questions  relating  to  efficacious  grace,  controverted  between  us  and  the 
Arminians,  are  two :  1.  WTiether  the  grace  of  God,  in  giving  us  saving  virtue, 
be  determining  and  decisive.  2.  Whether  saving  virtue  be  decisively  given  b; 
a  supernatural  and  sovereign  operation  of  the  Spuit  of  God ;  or,  whether  it  be 
only  by  such  a  divine  influence  or  assistance,  as  is  imparted  in  the  course  oi 
common  providence,  either  according  to  established  laws  of  nature,  or  established 
laws  of  God's  universal  providence  towards  mankind ;  i.  e.,  either,  1.  Assistance 
which  is  given  in  all  natural  actions,  wherein  men  do  merely  exercise  and  im- 
prove the  principles  of  nature  and  laws  of  nature,  and  come  to  such  attain- 
ments as  are  connected  with  such  exercises  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  For 
there  is  au  assistance  in  all  such  natural  actions ;  because  it  is  by  a  divine  in- 
fluence that  the  laws  of  nature  are  upheld ;  and  a  constant  concurrence  of  divine 
power  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  living,  moving,  or  having  a  bein|r.  This  we 
may  call  a  natural  assistance.  Or,  2.  That  assistance,  which,  though  it  be 
something  besides  the  upholding  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  take  place  in  all 
afiairs  of  life),  is  yet,  by  a  divine,  universal  constitution  in  this  particular  aflbir 
of  religion,  so  connected  with  those  voluntary  exercises  which  result  from  this 
mere  natural  assistance,  that  by  this  constitution  it  indiscriminately  extends  to 
all  mankind,  and  is  certainly  connected  with  such  exercises  and  improvements,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  by  a  certain,  established,  known  rule,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  kind  of  assistance,  though  many  Arminians  call  it  a  super- 
natural assistance,  differs  little  or  nothing  from  that  natural  as^stance  that  is 
established  by  a  law  of  nature.  The  law  so  established,  is  only  a  particular 
law  of  nature ;  as  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  more  general,  others  more 
particular :  but  this  establishment,  which  they  suppose  to  be  by  divine  promise, 
differs  nothing  at  all  from  many  other  particular  laws  of  nature,  except  only 
in  this  circumstance,  of  the  established  constitutions,  being  revealed  in  the  woni 
of  God,  while  others  are  left  to  be  discovered  only  by  experience. 

The  Calvinists  suppose  otherwise;  they  suppose  that  divine  influence  and 
operation,  by  which  saving  virtue  is  obtained,  is  entirely  diflferent  from,  arid 
above  common  assistance,  or  that  which  is  given  in  a  course  of  ordinarj^  proii- 
dence,  according  to  universally  established  laws  of  nature.  They  suppose  a 
principle  of  saving  virtue  is  immediately  imparted  and  implanted  by  that 
operation,  which  is  sovereign  and  efficacious  in  this  respect,  that  its  efieet  pro- 
ceeds not  from  any  established  laws  of  nature.  I  mention  this  as  an  entirelv 
different  question  from  the  other,  viz.,  whether  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  we 
obtain  saving  virtue,  is  determining  or  decisive.  For  that  it  may  be,  if  it  be  riven 
wholly  in  a  course  of  nature,  or  by  such  an  operation  as  is  limited  and  regmated 
perfectly  according  to  established,  invariable  laws.  For  none  will  dispute  that 
many  things  are  brought  to  pass  by  God  in  this  manner,  that  are  decisively  or- 
dered by  him,  and  are  brought  to  pass  by  his  determining  providence. 

The  controversy,  as  it  relates  to  efficacious  grace,  in  this  sense,  includes  in 
it  these  four  questions. 

1.  Whether  saving  virtue  differs  from  common  virtue,  or  such  virtue  as  those 
have  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  nature  and  kind,  or  only  in  decree 
and  circumstances  ? 

2.  Whether  a  holy  disposition  of  heart,  as  an  internal,  governing  principle 
of  life  and  practice,  be  immediately  implanted  or  infused  in  me  soul,  or  onlv  be 
contracted  by  repeated  acts,  and  obtained  by  human  culture  and  improvement  1 
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3.  Whether  conYersion,  or  the  change  of  a  person  from  being  a  vicious  or 
wicked  man,  Id  a  truly  virtuous  character,  be  instantaneous  or  gradual  ? 

4*  Whether  the  divine  assistance  or  iiiiluencej  by  which  men  obtain  true  and 
saving  virtue,  be  sovert-ign  and  arbitrary ,  or,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  assist- 
ance and  it^  effects,  limits  himstif  to  certain  exact  anti  stated  rujesj  revealed 
in  his  word,  and  eslablished  by  his  proniLses  I 

^  14,  Eph,  i.  19,  2\}f  '*  What  is  the  exceeding  grealne^  of  his  power  to 
usward,  according  to  the  working  of  bis  mii^hty  power,'*  or  the  effectual  work- 
ing, as  ihc  word  signifies- — These  words,  nccordiHg  to  the  effectual  worHng  of 
his  power  J  we  shall  iirul  applied  to  conver3ion>  to  growth  in  grace,  and  to  rising 
up  at  last-  You  have  thuni  applied  to  conversion,  Eph,  iti,  7  :  "  Whereof  I  was 
made  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  ihe  grace  of  God,  given  to  me,  by  the 
effecimd  working  of  Im  power.^- — So  likewise  to  growth  in  grace,  Eph»  iv*  10  * 
"The  whole  body  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  by  the  efft^ciual  tmrking 
in  the  measure  of  every  part/' — And  to  the  resurrection  to  glorj^  at  the  last  day, 
Philip,  iii*  2 1 ;  "  He  will  change  our  vile  bodies,  according  to  the  effectual  work' 
tag  of  his  mighty  power,  \vhereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself." 

And  that  the  power  ol  God  in  conver^iooj  or  in  giving  faith  and  the  spiritual 
blessings  that  attend  it,  is  here  meant,  may  be  argued  from  the  apostle's  chmiga 
of  phrase,  that  whereas  in  the  foregoing  verse,  he  spoke  of  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  Christ *s  inheritance  in  the  samts,  he  does  not  go  on  to  say,  "  and  what 
IS  the  exceaiing  greatness  of  bis  power  towar^ls  them'-  (i*  e.,  the  saints),  which 
surely  would  have  been  juost  natural,  if  he  still  had  respect  only  to  tlie  power 
of  Gotl  in  b&stowing  the  inheritance  of  future  glory.  But,  instead  of  that,  we 
see  he  changes  the  phrase  ;  **  and  what  is  the  exceeiling  greatness  of  his  power 
to  mimrd  who  believe  /^  plainly  intimHting  some  kind  of  change  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  a  respect  to  the  subject  of  salv^ation  with  regard  to  something  diverse; 
that  whereas  before  he  spoke  of  saints  in  their  future  state  only,  now  hti  speaks 
of  something  that  the  saints,  we  that  dwell  in  this  world,  that  believe,  are  the  sub- 
jects of.  And  as  the  apostle  includes  himself,  so  it  is  the  more  likely  he  should 
have  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  conversion  in  his  thought ;  his  conversion 
having  been  so  visible  and  reraarkable  an  instance  of  God's  marvellous  power* 

Again,  the  apostle,  in  praying  that  they  ^*  know^irig  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  God's  power,"  See,  prays  for  such  a  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  power 
of  God  to  bring  them  to  liie  and  glory,  which  was  a  most  special  remeily  against 
such  doubts  as  (he  church  in  the  then  present  stale  was  most  exposed  to,  viz*,  that 
of  their  being  primer  ved  to  glory  and  salvation  through  all  their  trials,  persecutions, 
and  the  great  opposition  that  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  antl  their  souls. 
Tlierefore,  ai\er  mentioning  the  glory  of  their  iidieritance,  he,  for  their  comfort 
and  establishment,  mentions  the  pow^r  of  God  to  bring  them  to  the  possession 
of  this  inhmtance,  as  the  apostle  Peter  doe^,  1  Peter  L  4,  5  :  "  To  an  inheritance 
incorruptible — who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  ih rough  i'aith  unto  salvation/' 
He  speaks  to  their  hearts,  for  here  w^as  their  difiSculty  and  temptation  to  doubt- 
in^.  But  if  the  keeping  them  in  faith  showed  such  great  power,  much  more 
did  the  first  brint^ing  them  from  heathenism  and  the  power  of  sin,  darkness  and 
spiritual  death  and  ruin,  into  a  state  of  faith  and  salvation,  quickening  them  when 
dead  in  tre^asses  and  sins  ;  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  of  divine  power  to  raise 
the  dead,  than  to  maintain  life  that  is  exposed  to  danger  ;  a  greater  w^ork  to  re- 
concile us  being  enemies,  than  to  keep  us  friends  being  reconciled.  It  was  nat- 
ural for  the  apostle  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  powder  of  God  manifested  in  their 
conversion,  as  he  would  strengthen  then:  faith  in  his  power  to  raise  them  at  the 
last  day,  and  glorify  them  to  eternity.    J>r.  Goodwin  says^  he  finds  most  of  the 
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Greek  fathers  ran  this  way  in  interpreting  the  place.  He  mentions  Thcophi- 
lact  and  Chrysostom,  and  cites  these  words  of  Chrysostom :  *'  The  apostlt'i 
scope  is  to  demonstrate  by  what  already  was  manifested  in  them,  viz.,  the  poMt- 
of  God  in  working  faith,  and  to  raise  up  their  hearts  to  believe  vrhat  was  w, 
manifested,  viz.,  the  raising  of  them  from  death  to  life.  It  being  (saith  he)  a 
far  more  wonderful  work  to  persuade  a  soul  to  believe  in  Christ,  than  to  raise 
up  a  dead  man,  a  far  more  admirable  work  of  the  two."  Besides,  what  the  apes- 
tie  says  in  the  contmuation  of  his  discourse,  explains  his  meaning,  and  puts  ihe 
matter  of  his  intending  to  include  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  their  conver- 
sion, out  of  all  doubt,  as,  in  the  verjr  next  sentence,  "  and  you  hath  lie  quickeDti 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :"  and  every  word  that  follows,  to  theeLd 
of  the  second  chapter,  confirms  the  same  thing.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  them : 
verse  2,  "  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked — according  to  tlie  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  effectually  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience." This  shows  the  exceeding  greatness  of  power  in  their  being  dtliT- 
ered  from  such  a  state,  wherein  they  were  held  by  the  great  power  of  so  stiong 
an  enemy.  Verses  5  and  6,  **  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickeir 
ed  us  together  in  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  togetber 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  These  things  tend  to  sliow  how  the  power 
of  God  in  their  conversion,  and  the  happy,  honorable,  and  glorious  change  of 
their  state  by  it,  was  according  to  the  power  that  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  was 

Suickened,  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places^,  as  chap.  i.  19,  20,  21. 
fow,  to  back  this  with  a  parallel  place,  as  here  in  this  place  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  ^eatness  of  God's  power  in  working  faith,  and  parallels  it  with  the  power 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead ;  so  we  find  he  says  the  very  same  thing 
in  Colossians  ii.  12,  13 :  "  Ye  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  }e 
are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  In  that  text  in  Ephesians  the  apostle  speaks  of  faith,  ihe  poutr 
that  works  in  us  that  believe.  8o  in  this  text  in  Colossians,  ye  are  nsvn 
through  faith.  Again,  2dly,  in  Ephesians,  together  with  what  there  follows, 
chap,  ii.,  he  compareth  believing  to  a  rising  from  the  dead.  So  here  in  Colos- 
sians, ye  are  risen  rmth  him  through  faith.  Thirdly,  as  in  Ephesians  the  ape*- 
tie  speaks  of  the  work  of  God  in  givmg  faith,  as  parallel  with  his  work  in  rais^ 
ing  Christ,  so  he  does  here  in  Colossians :  "  Ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  iht 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.''  Fourthly,  £> 
we  in  Ephesians  are  said  to  believe,  according  to  the  efficacious  working  of  God, 
the  word  avtQyua  is  also  used  here  in  Colossians.  It  is  called  faith  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  effectual  working  of  God,  and  as  there  God  is  said  to  be  the  autlior,  the 
same  that  raised  up  Christ,  and  to  work  faith  in  them  ;  so  here  it  is  the  faith  ct 
the  operation  of  God  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  so  that,  every  w  ay,  oct 
place  is  parallel  with  the  other. 

Some  pretend,  that  in  that  expression,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  cj 
God,  there  is  no  respect  to  God's  operation  as  the  efncient  cause  of  Jaith,  but 
only  to  the  operation  of  God  that  raised  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith,  which  be- 
lieves that  power  and  operation  as  it  was  manifested  in  raising  Christ,  and  which 
is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  us  up  also.  But  that  the  apostle  means  the 
operation  of  God  in  giving  faith,  appears  by  verse  11,  which  introduces  these 
words,  where  the  apostle  says — "  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the 
circumcision  of  Christ."  This  phrase,  made  without  hands,  in  Scripture,  always 
denotes  God's  immediate  power,  above  the  course  of  nature,  and  above  second 
causes.    Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  heaven,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  he  caUs  it  "  a  house  not 
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made  with  hands/'  and  in  Hck  ix.  11,  the  human  nature  of  Christy  which  was 
framed  by  so  wonderful  ami  supernatural  a  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  said  to 
b**  a  '*  tabernacle  made  without  hands*" 

Norii,  The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  texts  in  Eph,  i.  19,  20,  and 
in  Coloss.  iL  11,  12,  13,  are  taken  chiefly  fitira  Dn  Goodwin's  Works,  Vol,  L 
p.  298,  kc. 

§  15.  It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue,  that  God  has  promised  his  saving 
grace  to  men's  sincere  endeavors  in  praying  for  it,  and  using  proper  means  to 
obtr^in  it ;  and  so  that  it  is  not  God's  mere  will  that  determines  the  matter^  whether 
we  shall  have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but  that  the  matter  is  left  with  us,  to  be 
determined  by  the  sincerity  of  our  endeavors. 

But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  all  talk  of  this  kind,  for  want  of  its  being  well 
explained  what  is  meant  by  sincerity  of  endeavor,  and  through  men^s  deceiving 
themselves  by  using  words  without  a  meaning.  1  think  the  Scripture  kno^vs  of 
but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  religlonj  and  that  is  a  truly  pious  or  holy  sincerity. 
The  BiUlt?  suggests  no  notion  ot  any  other  sort  of  sincere  obedience,  or  any  other 
sincerity  of  endeavors,  or  any  doings  whatsoever  in  religion,  than  doing  from 
tove  to  God  and  true  love  to  our  duty.     As  to  those  that  endeavor  and  take 

t>ains  (let  them  do  ever  so  much),  that  yet  do  nothing  freely,  or  from  any  true 
ove  to,  or  delight  in  God,  or  free  inclination  to  virtue,  but  wholly  for  by-ends, 
and  from  sinister  and  mercenary  views,  as  being  driven  and  forced  against  their 
inclination,  or  induced  by  regard  to  things  foreign  j  I  say,  respecting  such  as 
these,  I  find  nothing  in  Scjipture  that  should  lead  us  to  call  them  honest  and 
oncere  in  their  endeavors.  I  doubt  not  but  that  tlie  Scripture  promises  super- 
latural,  truly  divine  and  saving  blessings,  to  such  a  sincerity  of  endeavor  as 
arises  from  true  love  to  our  duty.  But  then,  as  I  apprehend,  this  is  only  to 
promise  more  saviiig  grace  to  him  that  seeks  it  in  the  exercise  of  saving  gracCj 
agreeably  to  that  repeated  saying  of  our  Saviour,  **  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance*'*  Persoas,  in  seeking  grace  with 
this  sincerity,  ask  iji  faith  ;  they  seek  these  blessings  in  the  exercise  of  a  saving 
faith,  the  great  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  I  suppose,  promises 
are  made  to  uo  sincerity,  but  what  implies  this.  And  whoever  supposes  that 
divine  promises  are  made  to  any  other  sincerity  than  ihLs,  I  imagine  he  never 
will  be  able  to  make  out  his  scheme,  and  that  for  two  reasons  : 

1.  On  such  a  supposition*  the  promises  must  be  supposed  to  be  made  to  an 
undeterminetl  condition.     And, 

2.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  promises  are  made  to  some  other  sin* 
cerity  than  truly  pious  sincerity,  the  sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  de- 
termme  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must 
still  depend  on  God's  determining  grace. 

1.  On  the  supposition  that  the  prom^es  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  entleavor  than  that  which  impUes  true  and  saving  piety  of 
heart,  they  must  be  made  to  an  undetermined  condition,  and  so  he  in  effect  no 
prf noises  at  all. 

If  there  be  any  thing  else  worthy  to  be  called  sincerity  in  endeavors  after 
holiness,  but  a  free,  pious  inclination,  or  true  regard  and  love  to  holiness, 
nothing  better  can  be  lucntioned  than  this,  vi^e.,  endeavors  after  holiness,  from  a 
real  wOlingness  of  heart  to  put  forth  those  endeavors  for  the  agent's  own  SJike, 
yet  for  such  ends  as  prudence  and  self-love  would  propose ;  such  as  his  own 
eternal  interest,  salvation  from  everlasting  misery,  &c. 

So  that  by  sincerity  here,  is  not  meant  any  holy  freedom  or  virtuous  dis- 
position or  c'esire ;  but  in  it  signifi^no  more  than  reahty  oi  disposition  and  will 
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to  endeavor  for  some  end,  only  provided  the  end  be  surbevient  to  self-preserra- 
tion.  But  the  thin^  that  truly  in  this  case  denominates  the  endeavor  sincere,  ii 
the  reality  of  the  will  or  disposition  of  heart  to  endeavor,  and  not  the  goodnes 
of  the  will  or  disposition.  Now  if  this  be  the  sincerity  of  endeavor  which  i* 
meant,  when  men  talk  of  its  being  the  condition  of  peremptory  and  decisive 
promises  of  saving  grace,  then  it  never  has  (as  I  know  oH  yet  been  told,  and  I 
suppose,  never  wDl  or  can  be  told,  what  the  condition  of  the  promise  is. 

The  thing  that  needs  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  know  this  condition,  is^ 
how  great  a  degree  of  this  sort  of  sincerity,  or  real  willingness  of  heart  to  en- 
deavor, a  man  must  have,  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise.  For  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  that  multitudes  that  live  in  gross  wickedness,  and  are  men  of  a 
ver}'  debauched,  flagitious  behavior,  have  some  de^ee  of  it ;  and  there  are 
none,  even  of  those  that  are  the  most  strict  and  painful  in  their  endeavor,  but 
have  it  in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and,  in  many  things,  fail  of  this  sincerity  ot 
endeavor.  For  it  must  be  kept  in  mine})  that  the  sincerity  of  heart  we  are 
speaking  of,  attending  religious  duties,  is  only  a  reality  of  willingness  to  use 
endeavors.  And  every  man  whatsoever,  that  uses  any  endeavor  at  all  for  Us 
salvation,  or  ever  performs  any  religious  duty,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  to 
heaven  and  not  to  hell,  has  this  sincerity.  I  or  whatever  men  do  voluntarilj 
for  this  end,  they  do  from  a  real  willingness  and  disposition  of  heart  to  do  it; 
for  if  they  were  not  willing  to  do  it,  they  would  not  do  it.  There  surely  are  no 
voluntarj'  actions  performed  without  men's  being  willing  to  perform  them.  And 
is  there  anjr  man  that  will  assert  that  (Jod  has  absolutely  or  peremptorily  prom- 
ised his  sa\ine  grace  to  any  man  that  ever  stirs  hand  or  foot,  or  thinks  one 
thought  in  order  to  his  salvation  ? 

And  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  those  that  go  farthest  in  their  endeavon, 
still  they  fail  in  numberless  instances,  of  exercising  this  kind  of  sincerity,  con- 
sisting in  reality  of  will.  For  such  are  guilty  of  innumerable  sins  ;  and  every 
man  that  commits  sin,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  being  sincerely  willing  to  do  hs 
duty,  sincerely  wills  the  contrary.  For  so  far  as  any  actions  of  his  are  his  m 
so  far  hLs  will  is  in  what  he  does.  No  action  is  imputed  to  us  any  farther  than 
it  is  voluntary,  and  involves  the  real  dispasition  of  the  heart.  The  man,  in  this 
painful  endeavor,  fails  continually  of  his  duty,  or  (which  is  the  same  thinir)  of 
perfect  obedience.  And  so  far  as  he  docs  so,  he  fails  of  sincerity  of  endeavor. 
No  man  is  any  further  defective  in  his  obedience,  than  as  he  is  defective  in  sin- 
cerity ;  for  there  the  defect  lies,  viz.,  in  his  will,  and  the  disposition  of  his  heart. 
If  men  were  perfect  in  these,  that  \vould  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  perfect  in 
obedience,  or  complete  in  holiness.  Nothing,  either  of  omission  or  commission, 
is  sm  any  farther  than  it  includes  the  real  disposition  and  will ;  and  therefore, 
no  men  are  any  farther  sinful,  than  as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning  ;  and  so  far 
as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning,  so  far  they  are  deficient  of  sincerely  endeavoring 
their  duty.  Now,  therefore,  where  are  the  lx)unds  to  which  men  must  come  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise  ?  Some  have  a  faint  sincerity  of  endeavor, 
who  none  do  suppose  are  entitled  to  the  promise.  And  those  that  have  most 
sincerity  of  endeavor,  do  greatly  fail  of  that  degree  of  sincerity  that  thev  ou^bi 
to  have,  or  fall  short  of  that  which  God  requires.  And  there  are  infinite  de- 
grees between  these  two  classes.  And  if  every  degree  of  strength  of  endeavor 
IS  not  sufficient,  and  yet  some  certain  degree  of  it,  greatly  short  of  that  which 
God  requires.  Is  sufficient,  then  let  it  be  detennined  what  that  degree  is. 

Some  have  determined  thus,  that  if  men  sincerely  endeavor  to  do  what  thcj 
can,  God  has  promised  to  help  them  to  do  more,  &c.  But  this  question  remains 
to  be  resolved,  whether  the  condition  of  the  promise  be,  that  he  shall  sin- 
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cerely  endeavor  to  do  what  he  can  constantlyy  or  only  sometimes.  For  there  is 
no  man  that  sincerely  endeavors  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  constantly,  with 
this  sort  of  sincerity  consisting  In  reality  of  will  so  to  do*  If  he  di*f ^  he  would 
perfectly  do  his  duty  at  all  times-  For^  as  was  observed  beforej  nothing  else  is 
required  but  the  will  j  and  men  never  fail  of  their  duty,  or  'comnut  sin>  but 
when  their  real  will  is  to  sin- 
Out  if  the  condition  of  the  promise,  be  sincerely  doing  what  they  can  some^ 
times,  then  it  should  be  declared  how  often,  or  how  great  a  part  of  the  time  of 
man*s  life,  he  miist  exercise  this  sincerity*  It  is  manifest  that  men  fail  of  their 
duty  every  day,  yea  continually  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is  a  continual  defect 
of  sincerity  of  endeavor  in  the  practice  of  duty. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  promise  of  saving  grace  is, 
that,  take  one  time  %vith  another,  and  one  dtity  with  another,  the  sincerity  of 
their  will  should  be  chiefly  in  favor  of  their  duty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  be  sincere  in  endeavors  to  do  more  than  half  their  duty,  though  they 
sincerely  nedect  the  rest ;  I  would  inquire,  where  they  find  such  promises  as 
these  in  the  Bible?  BesideSj  1  think  it  can  be  demonstratedj  that  there  is  not  a 
man  on  earth,  that  ever  comes  up  half-way  to  what  the  law  of  God  requires  of 
him ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  in  all  more  want  of  sincerit)^,  than  any 
actual  possession  of  it.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  how  does  it  appear,  that 
if  men  are  sincere  in  endeavoring  with  respeet  to  more  than  half  their  duty, 
God  has  promised  them  saving  mercy  and  grace,  though,  through  a  defect  of 
their  sincerity,  the  rest  be  negJecled  ? 

But  if  we  suppose  the  sincerity  to  which  divine  promises  are  made,  implies 
a  true  freedom  of  the  heart  in  religious  endeavors  and  performances,  consisting 
in  love  to  God  and  holiness,  inclining  our  hearts  to  our  ifuty  for  its  own  sake. 
here  is  something  determinate  and  precise  i  as  a  title  to  the  benefit  promised, 
does  not  depend  on  any  particular  degree  of  sincerity  to  be  found  out  by  diffi* 
cult  and  unsearchable  rules  of  mathematical  calculation*  but  on  the  nature  of  it ; 
this  sincerity  being  a  thing  of  an  entirely  distinct  nature  and  kind  from  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  promises* 
If  men  know  they  have  this  sincerity^  they  may  know  the  promises  are  theirs, 
though  they  may  be  sensible  they  have  very  much  of  a  contrary  principle  in 
their  hearts,  the  operations  of  which  are  as  real  as  of  this.  This  is  the  only 
sincerity  in  religion  that  the  Scripture  makes  any  account  of  According  to 
the  word  of  God,  then,  and  then  only,  is  there  a  sincere,  universal  obedience, 
when  persons  love  all  God's  cornmanrls,  and  love  all  those  things  wherein 
holiness  consists,  and  endeavor  after  obedience  to  every  divine  precept,  from 
love  and  of  free  choice.  Otherwise,  in  Scripture  account,  there  is  nothing  but 
mncere  disobedience  and  rebellion,  without  any  sincerity  of  the  contrary.  For 
their  disobedience  is  of  free  choice,  from  sincere  love  to  sin,  and  delight  in 
wickednesfe\  But  their  refraining  from  some  sins,  and  performing  some  external 
dati^,  is  without  the  least  degree  of  free  choice  or  sincere  love. 

If  here  it  should  be  s^d,  that  men  who  have  no  piety  of  heart  in  a  saving 
degree,  yet  may  have  some  degree  of  love  to  virtue  ;  ;md  it  should  be  insisted 
that  mankind  are  born  with  a  moral  sense,  which  implies  a  natural  approbation 
of,  and  love  to  virtue ;  and  therefore,  men  that  have  not  the  principle  of  love 
to  Gotl  and  virtue  established  to  that  degree  as  to  he  truly  pious  men,  and  en- 
titled to  heaven,  yet  may  have  such  degrees  of  them  as  to  engage  them,  with 
a  degree  of  ingenuous  sincerity  and  free  inchnation,  to  seek  after  farther  de- 
grees of  virtue,  and  so  with  a  smcerity  above  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
m.,  a  real  willingne^  to  use  endeavoKi  from  fear  and  self-inter^ ;  it  may  be 
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replied,  If  tli'is  be  allowed,  it  Avill  not  at  all  help  the  matter.  For  still  the  sum 
question  returns,  viz.,  what  degree  of  this  sincerity  is  it  that  constitutes  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  promise  ?  It  is  supposed  that  all  mankind  have  this  moral 
sense ;  but  yet  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  mankind  are  entitled  to  tlie  promises 
of  saving  mercy.  Therefore  the  promises  depend,  as  above  noticed,  on  the 
degree  ot  sincerity,  under  the  same  difficulties,  and  with  the  same  intricacies, 
and  all  the  forementioncd  unfixedness  and  uncertainty.  And  other  things  ad- 
eeming this  sincerity,  besides  the  degree  of  it,  are  undetermined,  viz.,  how  con- 
stant tliis  degree  of  sincerity  of  endeavor  must  be ;  how  long  it  must  be  contio- 
ued  ;  and  how  early  it  must  be  begun. 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  on  the  supi)osition  of  God's  having  made  any  prom- 
ises of  saving  grace  to  the  sincere  endeavors  of  ungodly  men,  it  will  iollov. 
that  such  promises  are  made  to  an  undetermined  condition. 

But  a  supposed  promise  to  an  undetermined  condition,  is  truly  no  prom- 
ise at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  positive  determinate  promises  made  to  some- 
thing not  determined,  or  to  a  condition  that  is  not  fixed  in  the  promise.  If  the 
condition  be  not  decided,  there  is  nothing  decisive  in  the  affair. 

If  the  master  of  a  family  should  give  forth  such  a  pretended  promise  e 
tliis  to  his  servants,  **  I  promise,  that  if  any  of  you  will  do  something,  though  1 
tell  you  not  what,  that  I  will  surely  give  him  an  inheritance  among  my  chil- 
dren :"  would  this  be  truly  any  promise  at  all  ? 

I  proceed  now  to  observe, 

II.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor,  than  that  which  implies  truly  pious  sincerity,  the 
sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  determine  the  existence  of  the  conditioii 
of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must  still  depend  on  God's  determining 
grace ;  and  that  of  whatever  kind  this  sincerity,  short  of  truly  pious  and  saving 
sincerity,  is  supposed  to  be ;  whether  it  consists  only  in  a  reality  of  will,  arisiiig 
from  foreign  motives,  for  a  certain  degree  of  endeavors  or  use  of  means;  or 
whether  it  be  a  certain  sincerity  or  reality  of  willingness  to  use  endeavors, 
arising  from  a  natural  love  of  virtue.  For  all  suppose  the  sinceritj',  to  which 
the  promises  are  made,  to  be  that  in  which  some  are  distinguished  from  otheis: 
none  supposing  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  have  this  sincerity  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  promises.  Therefore,  this  sincerity  must  be  a  distmguish- 
ing  attainment.  And  how  it  that  some  attain  to  it,  and  not  others  ?  It  must  he 
in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  cither  by  the  sovereign  gifl  of  God's  will,  or  bj" 
their  endeavors.  To  say  the  former,  is  to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  own  that 
the  sovereign  grace  of  God  determines  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the 
promises.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  this  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  is 
obtained  by  men's  own  endeavor,  then  I  ask,  what  sort  of  endeavor  is  it  attained 
by  ?  Sincere  endeavor,  or  insincere  ?  None  will  be  so  absurd,  as  to  say,  that 
this  great  condition  of  saving  promises  is  attained  to  by  insincere  endeavors. 
For  what  tendency,  either  natural  or  moral,  can  the  exercise  of  insincerity  have, 
to  produce,  or  attain  to  sincerity  ?  But  if  it  be  said,  that  distinguishing  sincerity 
of  endeavor  is  attained  to  by  distinguishing  sincere  endeavor,  this  is  to  nin 
round  in  a  ridiculous  circle ;  and  still  the  difficulty  remains,  and  the  question 
returns,  how  the  distinguishing  sincerity  that  first  of  all  took  place  in  the  affair 
came  to  have  existence,  otherwise  than  by  the  determining  grace  of  God  ? 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  such  thing  as  any 
previous,  habitual  sincerity,  or  any  such  sincerity  going  before,  as  shall  be  an 
established  principle,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  free  will  does  sincerely 
determme  itseU  to  endeavor  after  holiness ;  I  answer^  whether  we  suppose  the 
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Bincerity  tlmt  first  entitles  to  the  promises j  to  be  a  settled  habit,  or  established 
principle  or  not,  it  does  not  in  the  least  remove  the  dlilicDlly,  as  long  as  It  is 
something,  in  which  some  men  are  distinguished  from  others,  that  precedes  the 
diiitinguishing  endeavor  which  entitles  to  the  promises,  and  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  those  endeavors^  This  first,  distinguishmg  sincerity,  which  is  the 
spring  of  the  whole  affair,  must  have  existence  by  some  means  or  other ;  and 
it  must  proceed  either  from  some  previous,  sincere  endeavor  of  the  man's  own, 
which  is  a  contradiction ;  or  from  God,  which  is  the  point  required  ;  or  it  must 
be  the  effect  of  chance,  in  other  wordsj  of  nothing. 

W  we  suppose  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  by  which  some  men 
are  interested  in  the  promise  of  saving  grace,  and  not  othens,  to  be  some  cer- 
tain degree  of  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  else  In  the  disposition  or  exercise  of 
the  heart ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  men  either  are  alike  by  nature,  as  to 
love  to  virtue,  or  they  are  not  If  they  are  not,  but  some  have  naturally  a 
greater  love  to  virtue  than  others,  and  this  determines  some,  rather  than  others, 
to  the  requisite  sincerity  of  endeavor  after  saving  grace  ;  then  Goil  determmes 
the  affair  by  his  sovereign  will  ;  for  he,  and  not  men  themselves,  determines 
all  distinguishing  qualilications  or  advantages  that  men  are  bom  with*  Or  if 
there  be  no  difference  naturally,  but  one  man  is  born  with  the  same  love  to  vir- 
tue as  another  ;  theoj  how  do  some  men  fiist  attain  to  more  of  this  love  to  vir- 
tue than  others,  and  so  possess  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  which 
consists  in  it  1  To  say  it  arises  from  a  previous  distinguishing  sincerity  of  en- 
deavor, attempt,  desire,  or  will,  b  a  contrailiction.  Therefore,  it  must  proceed 
from  the  determining  gra(^  of  God ;  wlijch  being  allowed,  the  great  point  in 
dispute  is  allowed, 

§  16,  Ephesians  ii,  8,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  j  and  that  not 
of  yourselves :  it  is  tlie  gift  of  God."  Mr-  Beach  observes,  **  this  text  does  not 
mean  that  their  faith  is  so  Goal's  gift,  as  not  to  be  of  themselves,  as  is  most  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  reads  the  original''  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake. 
What  I  suppose  he  means,  is,  that  the  relative  i/wrf,  being  of  the  neuter  gender, 
and  the  word  Trmrn  of  the  feminine,  they  do  not  agree  together*  But  if  he 
would  translate  the  Greek  relative  thai  things  yiz,,  the  thing  last  spoken  of,  all 
the  difficulty  vanishes*  Vid^  Beza  in  Loc,  Such  Scriptures  as  these,  1  Cor. 
XX.  iO,  «*  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  with  me  ;*'  Gal  ii.  20, ''  Nc*t 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;"  prove  efficacious  grace.  The  virtuous  actions  of 
men  that  are  rewardable,  are  not  left  to  men's  indifference,  without  divine 
ordering  and  efficacy,  so  as  to  be  possible  to  fail  They  are  of\en  in  the  Scrip* 
ture  the  matter  of  God*s  promises.  How  often  does  God  promise  reformations  ? 
How  often  docs  God  promise  that  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  latter  days  "? 
Dr*  WTiitby  seems  to  deny  any  physical  influence  at  all  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  will ;  and  allows  an  influence  by  moral  suasion  and  moral  causes  only, 
p,  344  This  is  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  any  thing  at  all,  except 
inspiring  the  prophets,  and  giving  the  means  of  grace,  with  God's  ordination 
of  this  in  his  providence.  If  God  do  any  thing  physically,  what  he  does  must 
be  efficacious  and  irresistible. 

Such  an  assistance  Dr.  WTiitby  maintainSy  and,  concerning  it,  says  the  fol- 
lowing things,  p.  221,  222: 

**  1st.  Then  1  say  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  raising  an  idea  in  my  brain 
hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  impression  made  upon  it  there,  the  action  is  truly 
pnysical  2d.  That  in  those  ^ons  1  am  wholly  passive ;  that  is,  !  myself  do 
nothing  formally  to  produce  thoese  ideas;  but  the  good  Spirit,  without  ray  ope-ra* 
tion,  doth  ^>roduce  them  in  me«    3d.  That  these  operations  must  he  irresistible 
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in  their  production,  because  they  are  inunediately  produced  in  us  without  09 
knowledge  of  them,  and  without  our  will^  and  so  without  those  faculties  Ij 
which  we  are  enabled  to  act." 

Though  it  should  be  allowed  that  God  assists  man  with  a  physical  anst- 
aiice,  and  yet  by  an  obliged  and  promised  assistance  only ;  then  God  does  not 
do,  or  effects  or  give  the  thing  assisted  to,  any  more  than  if  he  operated  and 
assisted  men  only  according  to  the  established  lavrs  of  nature ;  and  men  may 
as  properly  be  said  to  do  it  of  themselves,  and  of  their  own  power.  The  doiji£ 
of  the  thing,  is  in  the  same  manner  in  their  power.  The  assistance  by  whicE 
God  assists  a  drunkard  that  goes  to  the  tavern,  and  there  drinks  excessively,  or 
by  which  he  assists  an  adulterer  or  pirate  in  their  actions,  is,  that  he  upholds 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  is  able 
to  perform  such  and  such  acts  in  such  order  and  dependence ;  and  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  soul  and  body ;  and  moves  the  body  in  such  a  stated  manner  in 
consequence  of  such  acts  of  the  soul,  and  upholds  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
causes  that  there  shall  be  such  and  such  effects  in  corporeal  things,  and  abo  of 
men's  minds  in  consequence  of  such  motions.  All  the  difference  is,  that  tk 
assistance  which  he  grants  in  the  duties  of  religion,  is  according  to  a  newer 
establishment  than  the  other,  according  to  a  method  established  a  little  later; 
and  also,  that  the  method  of  assistance,  in  the  one  case,  is  written  and  revealed 
by  way  of  promise  or  covenant,  and  not  in  the  other. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  though  God  has  promised  assistance,  yet  he  has  do( 
promised  the  exact  degree,  as,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  he  has  left  himself 
at  liberty  to  assist  some,  much  more  than  oUiers,  m  consequence  of  the  veiT 
same  endeavor ;  I  answer,  that  this  will  prove  a  giving  up  cf  their  whole 
scheme,  and  will  infallibly  bring  in  the  Calvinistical  notion  of  sovereign  and 
arbitrary  grace ;  whereby  some,  with  the  very  same  sincerity  of  endeavor,  witk 
the  same  degree  of  endeavor,  and  the  same  use  of  means,  nay,  although  all 
things  are  exactly  equal  in  both  cases,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  behavior; 
yet  one  has  that  success  by  sovereign  grace  and  God's  arbitrary  pleasure,  that 
Ls  denied  another.  If  God  has  left  himself  no  liberty  of  sovereign  grace  in  giv- 
ing success  to  man's  endeavors,  but  his  consequent  assistance  be  always  tied  to 
such  endeavors  precisely,  then  man's  success  is  just  as  much  in  his  own  power, 
and  is  in  the  same  way  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings,  as  the  effect  and  fulfilment  o! 
his  endeavors  to  commit  adulter}'  or  murder  ;  and  indeed  much  more.  For  hL« 
success  in  those  endeavors,  is  not  tied  to  such  endeavors,  but  may  be  providen- 
tially disappointed.  Although  particular  motions  follow  &*uch  and  such  acts  ot 
will,  in  such  a  state  of  body,  exactly  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature ;  yet 
a  man's  success  in  such  wickedness,  is  not  at  all  tied  to  his  endeavors  by  m 
divine  establishment,  as  the  Arminians  suppose  success  is  to  man's  endeavor? 
after  conversion. 

For  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  assisting  in  the  alleged  manner,  becomes  not  tht 
efficient  cause  of  those  things,  as  the  Scriptures  do  certainly  represent  him.  If 
God  be  not  the  proper  bestower,  author,  and  efficient  cause  of  \'irtue,  then  the 
greatest  benefits  flow  not  from  him ;  are  not  owmg  to  his  goodness  ;  nor  have 
we  him  to  thank  for  them. 

"  Christ  upbraids  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done, 
that  they  were  worse  than  Sodom,  &c.,  and  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  that 
they  were  worse  than  the  men  of  Nineveh  ;  and  the  Pharisees,  that  the  publi- 
cans and  harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  them.  But  why  did  he 
do  this,  if  the  only  reason  was,  that  the  one  was  brought  to  repent  by  effectual 
grace,  and  the  other  not  ?"     (See  Whiibi/y  p.  169,  170,  171.)     I  answer,  the 
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iinbelief  and  impenitence  of  those  cities^  of  that  generation,  and  of  those  Phari- 
sees, when,  on  the  contrary,  the  pubhcans  and  Nineveh  repented,  and  the  men 
of  So*lo[n  would  have  repented,  vvas  an  argument  that  they  were  worse,  more 
perverse  and  hardhearted  than  they.  Because^  though  repentance  is  owing  to 
special,  efficacious  assistance,  yel,  m  his  ordinarj'  methocfe  of  proceeding  with 
men,  God  is  wont  much  more  rarely  to  bestow  it  on  those  that  are  more  per* 
verse,  hardhearted,  and  rooted  in  evil,  than  others.  So  jnuch  the  more  as  their 
hearts  are  hardened,  so  much  the  less  likely  are  they  to  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  though  there  be  oftentimes  exceptions  of  particular  persons,  yet  it 
still  holds  good  as  a  general  rule  ;  and  especially  with  regard  to  societies,  na- 
tions, cities  and  ranks  of  men  :  so  that  Christ  might  well,  from  the  fact  that  he 
mentions,  draw  an  argument  of  the  greater  perverseness  and  stubbornness  of 
those  societies  and  ranks  of  men  that  he  spoke  of* 

^  !?•  A  command  and  a  manifestation  of  will  are  not  the  same  thing.  A 
Gommand  does  not  always  imply  a  true  desire  that  the  thing  comnian<led  should 
be  done.  So  much  at  lertst  is  manifest  by  the  instance  of  Abraham  romrae^nded 
to  ofler  up  Isaac.  That  command  was  not  such  an  effect  of  llie  divide  will,  ns 
the  commands  to  beUeve  and  repent,  &c. 

§  18.  Either  the  stronger  the  habitual  inelination  to  good  is,  the  more  vir- 
tuous ;  and  the  stroiiger  the  disposition  to  evil,  the  more  vicious  j  or,  if  it  be 
other w^ise,  then  indifference  or  want  of  inclbation,  is  essentia!  to  both  virtue 
and  vice. 

§  19.  Dr.  WHiitby's  inconsistence  appears  in  that  one  while,  when  he  is  dis- 
putirig  against  the  decree  of  election,  he  maintains  that  the  epistles,  where  the 
apostle  speaks  to  the  elect,  are  not  written  to  the  converted  only  ;  because  then 
it  suits  his  turn  that  the  persons  addressed  should  not  be  converted.  But  after- 
wards, when  disputing  against  efficacious  grace,  he  maintains  that  where  the 
apostle  saysj  "  God  worketb  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  &c>,  Philip,  li.  13^ 
he  speaks  only  to  thern  that  are  converted,  p.  288,  Again>  when  it  suits  the 
Doctor's  turn,  when  writing  about  perseverance,  then  alt  whom  the  apostles 
write  to  are  true  saints.  As  particularly  those  the  apostle  Peter  writes  to,  that 
had  pfecious  /(tilh^  p.  399,  And  the  Galatians  addressed  in  Paul's  epistle^  p. 
401,  402. 

§  20.  When  the  Psalmist  prays,  **  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way  of  thy  sta- 
tutes ;"  is  it  indeed  his  meanmg,  that  God  would  give  him  the  general  grace 
which  he  gives  to  all,  and  which  is  sufficient  for  all  if  they  will  but  improve  it  I 
And  is  this  all  ? 

§  21.  Arininians  argue  that  God  has  obliged  himself  to  b^tow  a  holy  and 
saving  disposition,  on  certain  conditions,  and  that  what  is  ^ven  in  regeneration, 
is  given  either  for  natural  men's  asking,  or  for  the  diligent  improvement  of  corn- 
mon  grace ;  because,  otherwise,  it  wouhl  not  be  our  fault  that  We  are  without  it, 
nor  our  virtue  that  wc  have  it.  But  if  this  reasoning  is  just,  the  holy  quali'- 
ties  obtained  by  the  regenerate,  are  only  the  fruits  of  virtue,  not  virtues  them- 
selves. All  the  virtue  lies  in  asking,  and  in  the  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace. 

§  22,  Prov,  xxj.  1,  **  TTie  heart  of  the  king  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivers  of  water  ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will.*'  This  show^  that 
the  Arminian  notion  of  libert)-  of  wUl,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  notion 
of  Go*l*s  providence  and  government  of  the  world.  See  abo  Jer*  xxxi.  18, 
**  Turn  me  and  1  shall  be  turned,"  Matth.  vii*  18,  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit :  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  brinp^  forth  good  fruit,"  Let  us  un- 
derstand this  how  we  will,  it  destroys  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty^  and  viilue 
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Rtid  vice.  FoFt  if  ii  means  oiilv  a  great  difficulty  ;  then  so  nsiicli  the  las  Hjc< 
iy^  anil  ihercforeso  much  the ' Itnis  virtue  or  vice.  And  the  |>r<'Ccding  vft^| 
would  be  false,  which  says^  "  every  good  tree  bringt  th  forth  good  fruiC'  i^* 
Rom.  vnu  6»  T,  8,  9,  *'  For  to  be  carnally  minded  m  death  ;  but  to  he  spintuaiLtj 
minded  h  life  and  peace :  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  a^insl  God ;  {or  i\ 
is  not  subject  to  (he  law  nf  God,  neither  indeed  can  be,  So  thcji  ihry  that  sot: 
b  t\w  fit'sli  cannot  jplease  God.  But  we  are  not  in  the  flesJi,  but  in  the  Spirit,] 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Gch]  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.-*  llie  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  p 
overthrows  Anuiiiian  notions  of  hbcrt)%  virtue  antl  me.  It  appears  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  God  gives  such  assistance  to  virtue  and  virtuous  acts,  as  to  be  proper- 
ly a  determining  assistance,  so  as  to  determine  the  effect ;  which  b  inconsbtcit 
with  the  Armiman  notion  of  hberty.  The  Scripture show^  that  God's  sniueDm 
in  the  case  is  such,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  eHect  •  he  causes  it  to  he  :  vsUA 
shows  that  his  influence  determines  the  matter,  whether  it  shall  be  or  not. 
Otherwise  innumerable  expressions  of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  improper,  ^ 
altogether  without  a  meanmg. 

f  23.  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  aissistance  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  thft  saioe  soft 
with  inspiration.  Whereas  that  which  I  suppose  b  the  true  notion^  is  entireh 
different.  Consequently  their  notion  is  much  more  enthusiastical,  does  mud> 
tjetter  agree  with,  and  much  more  expose  to  pernicious  en  thud  asm,  than  om% 
Hence  we  fmd  thatl  the  grossest  enthusiasts,  such  as  Quakers  and  otheis^ 
generally  Arminians  in  the  doctrines  of  free  w^iHj  &c. 

(j  24.  Scripture  expressions  are  everywhere  contrary  to  the  Arminiaft 
scheme,  according  to  all  use  of  language  in  the  w^orid  in  these  days*  But  th< 
they  have  their  refuge  here-  They  say  the  ancient  figures  of  ^eech  are  exceed- 
ingly diverse  from  ours ;  and  that  %ve  in  this  distant  age  cannot  judge  at  all 
of  the  true  sense  of  expression  used  so  long  ago,  but  by  a  sldll  in  antiquity,  jum! 
being  versed  in  ancient  histoiy,  and  critically  skilled  in  the  ancient  hinguacfs; 
not  considering,  that  the  Scriptures  were  wTitten  tor  us  in  these  a^es  on  whtJio 
the  ends  of  the  worid  are  come  ;  yea,  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  latter  ^gr 
of  the  world,  in  which  tJiey  shall  have  their  chief,  and,  comparatively,  alro*^ 
all  their  cfFect.  They  were  written  for  God's  people  in  those  agess,  of  whom  'it 
least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundretl  must  be  supposct!  incapable  oi  such  knowledge 
by  their  circumstances  and  etiucation  i  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety^nine  m  i 
thousand  of  God's  people,  lliat  hitherto  have  been  saved  by  the  Scnptures*  U 
is  easy,  by  certain  methods  of  interpretation,  to  refine  and  criticise  any  book  to 
a  sense  most  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

§  25.  If  God  be  truly  unwilling  that  there  should  be  any  moral  evil  in 
world,  why  does  not  he  cause  less  moral  evil  to  exist  than  really  does  ?     If 
be  answered,  as  is  usual  to  such  kind  of  obiectionSj  that  though  Goil   ts  imwitj 
jimg  there  should  be  moral  evil,  yet  he  will  not  infringe  on  tnan'^s  liberty. 
.destroy  his  moral  agency  to  prevent  it ;  tlien  I  ask,  if  this  be  all,  why  does  t 
cause  so  much  less  to  exist  at  some  certain  limes ;  on  the  contrar3%  causes  ?ii 
tue  gloriously  to  prevail  ?     Other  limes  are  spoken  of  and  protuLsed,  wherri 
it  ahal  prevad  yet  vastly  more.     And  this  is  spoken  of  as  of  God's  effecting, 
is  abundantly  so  spoken  of  and  promised,  as  what  God  would  do^  and  m 
should  hinder,  &c. 

The  Arminian  principles,  denying  the  efficacious,  determining  grace  of  G 
as  the  cause  of  men's  virtue  and  piety,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  tfie  p 
ises  and  prophecies  of  the  future  fiouri^ng  of  religion  and  viitue  in  the  worl 
and  never  can  be  made  consistent  therewith.    Tlus  flourishing  of  religion 
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spoken  of  as  what  God  ^nll  effect  j  and  b  made  the  matter  oi  his  abundant  pro- 
mise ;  is  spoken  of  as  his  glorious  work,  the  work  of  his  ahulghty  power  ;  what 
he  vvUl  ettect,  and  none  shall  hinder ;  what  he  wull  effect  against  all  oppositioHj 
removing  and  overcoming  the  wickeiiness  of  men,  file. 

^  26.  Dr.  Slebbing  sajSj  page  104,  "  So  much  grace  as  is  necessary  to  lead 
us  to  that  abalience  which  is  indispensably  recjmretl  in  order  to  salvation j  God 
will  give  to  every  onej  who  humbly  and  devoutly  prays  to  him  for  it ;  for  this 
is  the  condition,  and  the  only  condition  prescribal  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  xi.  9 — 
13j  "And  1  say  unto  you,  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiv- 
eth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  open- 
e<L  If  tlien,  ye^  being  eviU  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  ; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  ^ve  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ipk  hira  t" — where  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  made.  Here  humility  and  de- 
Totion  are  mentioned  as  the  condition  of  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably 
required  in  order  to  salvation.  By  that  obedience  which  is  required  in  order  to 
salvation  must  be  meant,  either,  h  That  sort  of  virtue  and  obedience  that  is  re- 
quLsite,  or,  2.  Perseverance  in  it*  If  he  means  that  sort  of  virtue  which  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  salvation ;  then  I  would  ask,  what  sort  of  humility  and  devo- 
tion is  that,  to  which  God  has  promised  the  grace  which  m  necessary  to  their 
obtaining  that  virtue  which  is  the  condition  of  salvation  ?  Must  it  not  be  realj 
sincere  hum^ility  and  devotion  1  Surely  if  God  has  promised  so  great  a  gift  to 
any  humility  and  devotion,  it  must  be  to  that  which  is  sincere  and  upright.  Be- 
cause that  which  is  not  sincere,  is  nothing  ;  it  is  hypocritical ;  a  mere  show  of 
that  which  is  really  wanting.  And  it  would  be  veiy  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  promises  such  infinite  rewards  to  h}^ocrisy,  whicb  he  has  often  declar- 
ed to  be  abominable  to  him,  and  which  only  provokes  him  the  more.  But  if  it 
be  true,  sincere,  upright  humility  and  devotion,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  makes  this  the  condition  of  that  grace  which  is  necessary  to  his  obtain- 
ing that  kinil  of  virtue  which  is  requisite  to  salvation.  Because  he,  who  has 
this  humility  and  devotion,  has  that  kind  of  virtue  already.  The  Scripture 
everywhere  speaks  of  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  heart,  as  that  virtue  that 
is  saving.  He  that  sincerely  asks  for  grace  to  obey,  has  that  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness of  heart  that  is  exercised  in  sincere  obedience  J  tor  he  that  sincerely 
asks  this,  is  sincerely  willing  to  obey,  or  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying-  Or  2* 
If  the  Doctor,  by  that  obedience  that  is  indispensably  required  in  order  tosalva- 
tionj  means  perseverance  in  sincere  virtue,  and  this  be  promised  to  devoutly  and 
sincerely  asking  it ;  then  hereby  must  be  meant,  either  devoutly  and  sincerely 
asking  it  oncej  or  final  perseverance  in  this  sincere  asking,  or  a  certain  limited 
continuance  in  that  asking.  If  a  final  perseverance  in  asking  be  the  condition 
of  grace  to  lead  us  to  persevere^  saving  virtue  is,  as  said  before,  the  condition  of 
itself.  For  persevering  sincerity  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  persevering  sin- 
cerity* If  it  be  only  once  asking,  or  asking  a  limited  number  of  times,  or  a 
Itmiteil  continuance  in  asking,  this  is  contrary  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  about  per- 
severance. For  it  supposes  a  person  in  this  life>  on  a  past  condition,  to  be  al- 
ready, before  the  end  of  the  day  of  his  probation,  so  con6rmed  in  obedience  that 
it  is  impo^ible  for  him  to  fall  away* 

§  27,  One  danger  of  these  Arminian  notions  is,  that  the}*  strongly  tend  to 
prevent  coni-iction  of  sin. 

§  28.  The  vast  pretences  of  Arminians  to  an  accurate  and  clear  view  of  the 
scope  and  d^ign  of  the  sacreil  penmen,  and  a  critical  knowletjge  of  the  original, 

prove  forever  vam  and  insufficien*  to  help  them  airainst  such  clear  evid 
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as  the  Scripture  exhibits  concerning  efEcadous  erace.  I  desire  k  may  be  Aam, 
if  it  can  be,  that  ever  any  terms,  that  are  fuller  and  stronger,  are  used  more 
frequently,  or  in  ^eater  variety,  to  signify  God^s  being  the  author,  efficient  aid 
bestower  of  any  kind  of  benefit,  than  as  to  the  bestowment  of  true  virtue  q 
goodness  of  heart ;  whether  concerning  the  deliverance  out  of  E^'pt,  or  the 
manna  that  was  rained  down  from  heaven,  or  the  bcstowment  of  die  bleaaogs 
of  Canaan,  or  saving  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ;  or  the  raising  any  fron 
the  dead,  or  Christ's  giving  heahh  to  the  sick,  or  sight  to  the  blind,  or  bread 
to  the  hungry  in  the  wilderness,  or  any  thing  else  whatsoever  ;  or  the  giving 
being  to  mankind  in  their  creation ;  the  giving  reason  to  them,  with  their  other 
natural  faculties ;  the  giving  them  life  and  breath;  the  giving  them  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  their  bodies ;  the  giving  them  life  at  the  general  resurrection ;  the 
giving  them  their  glory  and  happiness  in  heaven ;  the  giving  prophets,  and  the 
word  of  God  by  the  prophets  and  others;  the  giving  the  means  of  grace  and sal- 
Tation ;  the  giving  Christ,  and  providing  means  of  salvation  in  him.  Yea, 
I  know  of  no  one  uiing  in  Scripture  wherein  such  significant,  strong  expressioos 
are  used,  in  so  great  variety,  or  one  half  so  often,  as  the  bestowment  of  tUs 
benefit  of  true  goodness  and  piety  of  heart.  But  after  all,  we  must  be  faced 
down  in  it  with  vast  confidence,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  imply  any  morethao 
only  exhibiting  means  of  instruction,  leaving  the  determining  and  proper  caus- 
ing of  the  effect  wholly  with  man,  as  the  only  proper,  efficient  and  determiniif 
icause ;  and  that  the  current  of  Scripture  is  all  agamst  us;  and  that  it  is  because 
we  do  not  imderstand  language,  and  are  bigots  and  fools  for  imagining  any  sod 
thing  as  that  the  Scriptures  say  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  because  the  divines 
on  our  side  do  not  understand  Greek,  and  do  not  lay  the  Scripture  before  then 
nor  mind  the  scope  of  Scripture,  nor  consider  the  connection,  &c.  &c.  Perhap 
it  will  be  said,  that  every  one  of  those  Scriptures,  which  are  brought  to  prort 
efficacious  grace,  may  have  another  interpretation,  found  out  by  careful  anu 
critical  examination.  But,  alas !  Is  that  the  way  of  the  Most  High's  instructing 
mankind,  to  use  such  a  multitude  of  expressions,  in  different  languages,  anJ 
various  different  ages,  all  which,  in  their  natural  and  most  common  acceptation 
in  all  languages,  nations  and  ages,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  a  partic 
ular  sense  ;  yea,  the  whole  thread  and  current  of  all  that  God  says,  according 
to  the  use  of  speech  among  mankind,  tends  to  lead  to  such  an  understandmg, 
and  so  unavoidably  leads  his  people  in  all  ages  into  such  an  understanding: ;  ^^ 
yet,  that  he  means  no  such  thing  ;  intending  only  that  the  true  meaninjj  should 
not  be  found  out,  but  by  the  means  of  acute  criticism,  which  might  possibly  hit 
upon  the  strange,  unusual,  and  surprising  meaning  ? 

§  29.  Instead  of  persons'  being  the  detcrniinincj  and  efficient  causes  of  their 
own  virtue  and  piety,  after  all  the  moral  means  God  uses  with  man,  let  us  sup- 
pose some  third  person  between  God  and  the  subject  of  this  gift  of  virtue,  to  bt 
m  the  very  same  manner  the  sovereignly  determining  cause  and  efficient  of 
virtue  ;  that  he  had  power  to  bestow  it  on  us,  or  cause  us  to  be  the  subjects  c: 
it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arminians  suppose  we  ourselves  have  power 
to  be  the  causes  of  our  being  the  subjects  of  virtue  ;  and  that  it  depended  on  this 
third  person's  free  will,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  now  they  suppose  our  having 
virtue  depends  on  our  own  free  will ;  and  that  God  used  moraJmeans  withtha: 
third  person  to  bestow  virtue  on  us,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  he  uses  mora! 
means  to  persuade  us  to  cause  virtue  in  ourselves,  and  the  moral  means  had  the 
like  tendency  to  operate  on  his  will  as  on  ours ;  but  finally,  it  was  left  entirely 
to  his  free  will  to  be  the  sole  determining  cau^e  whether  we  should  havevirfWi 
without  any  such  influence  on  his  will  as  in  the  least  to  ensure  his  soverdcstr. 
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and  arbitrary  disposal,  and  perfectly  free  self-<]e termination  ;  and  it  sKould  he 
left  contingeut,  whether  he  would  bestow  it  or  not;  andjin  these  circumstances, 
thb  third  person  Kjhould  happen  to  determine  in  our  favor,  and  bestow  virtue : 
now  I  ask,  Would  it  be  proper  to  ascribe  the  matter  so  wholly  to  God,  in  such 
strong  terms,  and  in  such  a  great  variety  ;  to  as<ribe  it  so  entirely  to  him  as  hb 
gift ;  to  pray  to  him  beforehaJid  for  it ;  to  ^ive  him  thanks^  to  give  him  all  the 
glory,  &c.  1  On  the  contrary,  would  not  th  Is  detennining  cause,  whose  arbitrarj% 
self-determined,  self-possessed,  sovereign  willj  decides  the  matter,  be  properly 
looked  upon  as  the  main  cause,  vastly  the  most  proper  cause,  the  truest  author 
and  bestower  of  the  benefit  1  Would  not  he  be,  as  it  were,  all  in  the  cause? 
Would  not  the  glory  properly  belong  to  Uim,  on  whose  pleasure  the  determina- 
tion of  tlie  matter  properly  depended  ? 

^  29,  By  regeneration,  being  new  creatures,  raised  from  death  in  sin,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  not  meant  merely  persons'  being  brought  into  the  state  and  pri?* 
ileges  of  professing  Christians,  according  to  Dr- Taylor.  When  Christ  says  unto 
Nicodemus,  John  lii.  3,  **  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  thee,  e^tcept  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  he  does  not  mean  merely,  that  unl^s 
a  man  be  brought  to  a  participation  of  the  new  state  and  privileges  of  the  Cbfis- 
tian  church,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  possession  and  privileges  of  the  Chrb^lian 
church  J  for  that  w^ould  be  nonsense,  and  only  to  say,  unless  a  man  be  born 
a^ain,  he  cannot  be  bom  again ;  or,  unless  a  man  enter  into  the  new  state  of 
things,  as  erected  by  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  new  state  of  tilings  as 
erected  by  the  Meisiah*  Nor  can  he  mean,  that  unless  a  man  be  a  professing 
Christian,  he  cannot  see  the  future  and  eternal  privileges  of  the  kingdom  ol 
heaven,  for  he  supfK>ses  many  heathens  will  see  the  kingdom  of  God  in  that  sense. 
And  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  leach  ihit 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  being  instatetl  in  his  new-rnodelled  church,  as  such 
a  great,  important  and  main  dot^trine  of  his  ! 

Taylor  to  make  out  his  scheme,  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  being  bom  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  in  the  New  Testament  (see  p.  127,  of  his  Key^  and  on 
Oiieintl  Sin,  p.  144,  &c*)*  So  he  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  (p.  125,  marginal  note,  and  other  places),  and  so  he 
supposes  two  senses  of  our  bein^  of  the  tfuth,  out  being  o/",  or  in  God,  and  know- 
ing God  (see  p.  127,  marginal  note).  He  is  forced  to  suppose  that  many  of 
the  expressions,  signifying  antecedent  blessbgs,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense  (see  p,  138,  No,  243,  &.c.)»  See  how  evidently  being  bom  of  God  signi- 
fies something  else  than  a  being  brought  into  the  state  of  professing  Christians  : 
1  John  ii.  29,  "  If  he  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that 
doth  righteousness  is  born  of  him."  Chap.  iii.  8,  *'  Whosoever  is  born  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  be  cannot  sin,  because 
be  is  bom  of  God/*  Chap,  iv,  8,  "  Every  one  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God."  Chap,  v,  4,  *'  Whatsoever  is  boin  of  God,  overcameth  the 
world."  Verse  IS,  "  We  know^  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God,  sinneth  aot ; 
but  he  that  b  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself;  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth 

htm  not/' 

So  it  is  exceeding  apparent,  that  knowing  God,  and  being  of  God,  and  In 
1,  having  this  hope  in  him,  &^.,  mean  something  besides  our  Christian  pro* 

^ lion,  and  principles,  and  privileges.     1  John  ii.  3,  &c.,  **  Hereby  do  weknow^ 

'  diat  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  command mejits,     Wboso  keepeth  his  word, 
in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected,     Herebj  know  we  that  we  are  in 

him*"     Chap.  iii.  3,  '*  Ev^ty  one  that  hath  this  hoj^e  in  him,  purifieth  himselfj 
tven  ag  be  ig  ijure."     Chap.  iii.  14,  '*  We  know  that  we  have  passed  Irom  deatjb_ 
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unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  Chap.  iv.  12,  **  If  we  love  one  afi- 
other,  God  dwelleth  in  us."  Taylor  supposes  that  this  same  apostle,  by  bong 
bom  of  God,  means  being  received  to  the  privileges  of  professing  Christ]ai& 
John  i.  12  (p.  49).     1  John  v.  1,  and  v.  18  (p.  48).     1  John  Hi.  1  (p.  48). 

§  31.  Why  does  the  apostle  say,  concerning  apostates,  "  they  were  not  of  ie. 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us  ;  but  thev 
went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us;"  if  it 
be,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  professing  Christians  are  indeed  of  the  society 
of  Christians  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  have  all  their  privileges,  are  trek 
the  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  of  the  household  of  God,  saints, 
believers  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith,  are  all  one  body,  have  one 
spirit,  one  faith,  one  inheritance,  have  their  hearts  purified  and  sanctified, 
are  all  the  children  of  light,  are  all  of  the  household  of  God,  fellow  citizens 
with  the  saints,  have  all  fellowship  with  Christ,  &c.  ? 

§  32.  It  is  true,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testament  said  to  be 
elected,  called,  created,  made,  formed,  redeemed,  delivered,  saved,  bought,  par- 
chased,  begotten.  But  particular  Je\*'s  are  nowhere  so  spoken  of,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  their  national  redemption,  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  Eg)pt,  &c. 

David,  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  though  he  Is  so  abundant  there  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  is  also  so  frequent  in  praising  God  for  God*s 
redeeming  his  people  out  of  Egjpt,  and  the  salvation  God  wroiiMt  for  the  nation 
and  church  of  Israel  at  that  time ;  yet  he  never  once  blesses  God  (having  re^ 
spect  to  that  salvation)  that  God  had  chosen  him  and  redeemed  him,  bought  him, 
regenerated  him ;  never  (having  reference  to  that  affair)  speaks  in  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me ;"  though  he  often 
speaks  of^  the  blessedness  of  those  men  God  had  chose,  and  caused  to  come 
nigh  unto  him,  agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  often 
blesses  God  for  redeeming  and  saving  him  in  particular ;  but  never,  in  any  of 
these  things,  has  he  respect  to  those  national  privileges,  nor  indeed  any  other  of 
the  penmen  of  the  Psalms ;  which  is  verj'  strange,  if  the  privilege  of  hem 
bought,  made,  created,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  be  thai 
which  the  apostle  in  the  New  Testament  applies  to  himself  in  particular, 
and  which  this  and  the  other  apostles  applied  to  many  other  particular  persons. 

§  33.  That  professing  Christians  are  said  to  be  sanctified,  washed  &c., 
does  not  argue,  that  all  professing  Christians  are  so  in  fact.  For  Taylor  him- 
self says,  "  it  should  be  carefully  obsened,  that  it  is  verj'  common  in  the  sacred 
writings,  to  express  not  only  our  Cliristian  privileges,  but  also  the  duty  tn 
which  they  oblige,  in  the  present  or  preterj)CTfect  tense ;  or  to  speak  of  that  as 
done,  which  only  ought  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  fact,  may  possibly  never  be 
done  :  as  in  Matth.  v.  13,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  ye  ought  to 
be.  Rom.  ii.  4,  "  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ;"  that  is, 
ought  to  lead  thee  :  chap.  vi.  2.  chap  viii.  9.  Col.  iii.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  "  \Vhe^^ 
in  ye  greatly  rejoice ;"  i.  e.  ought  to  rejoice.  2  Cor.  iii.  18,"  We  all  with  open 
face  (enjoying  the  means  of  )  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
(ought  to  be,  enjoy  the  means  of  being)  changed  into  the  same  imac^e  fircci 
frlory  to  glory."  1  Cor.  v.  7,  "  Ye  are  unleavened,"  i.  e.  obliged  by  the  Chris- 
tian profession  to  be.  Heb.  xiii.  14,  "  We  seek  (i.  e.  we  ought  to  seek,  or, 
according  to  our  profession,  we  seek)  a  city  to  come."  1  ,K)hn  ii.  12 — 15. 
iii.  9.  V.  4 — 18,  and  in  other  places.  See  Taylor^ s  Key,  p.  139.  No.  244,  and 
p.  144,  No.  246.  This  overthrows  all  his  supposed  proofs,  that  those  which  he 
calls  antecedent  blessings,  do  really  belong  to  all  professing  Christians. 
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§  34*  The  case  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  Christian  church  with  regard  to 
election,  retkmption,  creation,  Slg.j  fVom  what  it  was  with  the  Jews,  with  th** 
Jews^  election,  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  their  creation,  was  a  national 
thing ;  it  began  with  them  as  a  nation,  and  descended,  as  it  w^ere,  from  the  na- 
tion, to  particular  persons*  Particular  persons  were  first  of  the  nation  and 
chinch  of  the  Jews ;  so,  by  that  means,  had  an  interest  in  their  election ^  redemp- 
tion, &c.,  that  God  wrought  of  old*  The  being  of  the  nation  and  church  of 
Israel,  was  the  ground  of  a  participation  in  these  privileges,*  But  it  is  evident, 
it  is  contrariwise  in  Christians.  With  regard  to  iheni,  the  election,  redempdonj 
creation,  regeneration^  Slc*j  are  personal  tilings*  They  begin  with  particular 
persons,  and  ascend  to  public  societies*  Men  are  first  redeemed,  bought,  cre- 
ated, regenerated,  and  by  that  means  become  members  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  this  is  the  ground  of  their  membership,  Paul's  regeneration,  and  Christ's 
loving  him,  and  giving  himself  for  him^  was  the  tbundation  of  his  being  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  holy  nation,  peculiar  people,  &c.,  whereas,  David  s  being 
one  of  tlie  nation  of  Israel,  is  the  ji roper  ground  of  his  participation  in  Israel's 
redemption  out  of  E^pt,  and  of  that  bii  th  and  formation  of  the  people  that 
were  at  that  time*  It  is  apparent  the  case  was  thus.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  is  evident  that  the  new  creation,  regeneration,  calling,  and  justification,  are 
personal  things,  because  they  are  by  personal  influences  ;  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  on  particular  persons,  and  personal  qualifications. 

Their  regeneration  was  a  personal  thing,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  called  sim- 
ply an  entering  into  the  new  creation,  or  obtaining  a  part  in  the  new  world  or 
new  Jerusalem,  &c,,  but  a  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  mw  man. 
They  are  first  raised  from  the  dead,  and  by  tliat  means  come  to  belong  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  They  are  first  lively  or  living  stones,  and  by  that  means 
come  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  house,  and  the  holy  temple :  by  being  hvely 
stones,  they  come  to  be  parts  of  the  living  temple,  and  capable  of  it.  So  that 
their  being  alive,  is  prior  to  their  belonging  to  the  Christian  church*  The 
Chrl^ian  calling,  is  represented  as  being  the  ground  of  their  belonging  to  the 
church*  They  are  called  into  the  church,  called  into  the  fellow^slup  of  Jesus 
Christ  Their  spiritual  baptism  or  wasUng,  is  prior  to  their  being  in  the  church. 
They  are  by  one  spirit  baptized  into  one  body.  They  put  on  Christ,  and  so 
become  interested  in  Christ,  and  sharers  with  those  that  had  a  part  in  him. 
By  such  a  personal  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were  first  made  meet  to  be 
partakers  with  the  saints  in  li^t,  before  they  ivere  partakers, 

§  3a  It  will  follow  from  Taylor^s  scheme,  that  Simon  the  sorcerer  had  an 
interest  in  all  the  antecedent  blessings.  Yet  the  apostle  tells  him  he  was  at 
that  time  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquit^\  If  he  was  really 
justified,  washed,  cleansed,  sanctified  ;  how  was  he  at  that  time  in  the  bond  of 
miquity  1  Justification,  forgivene^,  ic*,  is  a  release  from  the  bond  of  iniquity. 
If  the  heart  be  purified  by  faith,  it  does  not  remain  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

§  36.  Saving  grace  cfifFers  from  common  grace,  in  nature  and  kind*  To  sup- 
pose only  a  gradual  difference,  would  not  only  he  to  suppose,  that  some  in  a  state 
of  damnation  are  within  an  infinitely  little  as  good  as  some  in  a  state  of  salva* 
tion  (which  greatly  disagrees  with  the  Arrainmn  notion  of  men's  being  saved 
by  their  own  virtue  and  goo<lness),  but  this,  taken  with  the  Arminian  notion  of 
men^s  falling  from  grace,  will  natmally  lead  us  to  determine,  that  many  that 
arc  once  in  a  state  of  ^Ivation,  may  be  in  such  a  state,  and  out  of  it,  scores  o! 

*  h  ifl  inii<*h  to  be  dou tired  ^huJhcr  our  sutHor  ii  correct  in  the  uinterii*!  divtintilian  Iip  liere  mtikm 
brtuvp^n  ttio  Jewish  4Ad  Chnstian  ditpfinutuinj.    The  reader  will  ooDuder  wh^t^Afj 
bleaung*  Wert  wA  penoiul  ii  muth  under  the  oim  >«  tl»oth(^r. 
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times  in  a  very  short  space.  For  though  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  h 
may  be  but  just  in  it,  and  may  be  infinitely  near  the  limits  between  a  state  of  sal- 
vation and  damnation ;  and  as  the  habits  of  grace  are,  according^  to  that  schcnK, 
only  contracted  and  raised  by  consideration  and  exercise,  and  the  exertion  oi 
the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  are  lost  when  a  man  falls  from  ^race  bj'  the  in- 
termission or  cessation  of  these,  and  by  contrar}-  acts  and  exercises ;  and  as  tk 
habits  and  principles  of  virtue  are  raised  and  sunk,  brought  into  being  and 
abolished  by  those  things,  and  both  the  degree  of  them  and  the  being  of  then 
wholly  depend  on  them  ;  the  consequence  will  naturally  be,  that  when  a  man 
is  first  raised  to  that  degree  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  sal- 
\  vation,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  is  almost  infinitely  near  the  dividing  line,  it  will 
ij  naturally  be  liable  to  be  a  little  raised  or  sunk  every  hour,  according  as  tbe 
thoughts  and  exercises  of  the  mind  are ;  as  the  mercur}*  in  the  thermometer  or 
barometer  is  never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is  always  rising  or  subsiding,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  degree  of  heat 

§  37.  The  dispute  about  grace's  being  resistible  or  uresistible,  is  perfect 
nonsense.  For  the  effect  of  grace  is  upon  the  will ;  so  th^t  it  is  nonsense,  ex- 
cept it  be  proper  to  say  that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist  his  ov?n  will,  or 
except  it  be  possible  for  him  to  desire  to  resist  his  own  will ;  that  is,  except  it 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  will  a  thing  and  not  will  it  at  the  same  time,  and  sc 
far  as  he  does  will  it.  Or  if  you  speak  of  enlightening  grace,  and  say  this  grace  is 
upon  the  understanding ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  same  nonsense  in  other  words. 
For  then  the  sense  runs  thus,  that  a  man,  after  he  has  seen  so  plainly  that  a 
thing  is  best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  yet  he  can  at  the  same  time  nil!  it  If 
you  say  he  can  will  any  thing  he  pleases,  this  is  most  certainly  true ;  for 
who  can  deny,  that  a  man  can  will  any  thing  he  doth  already  will  ?  That  a  mao 
can  Avill  any  thing  that  he  pleases,  is  just  as  cei  tain,  as  what  is,  is.  Wherefore  it  is 
nonsense  to  say,  that  after  a  man  has  seen  so  plainly  a  thing  to  be  so  much  tbe 
best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  had  not  willed  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  It  is  certain,  that 
a  man  never  doth  any  thin^  but  what  he  can  do.  But  to  say,  after  a  man  has 
willeil  a  thing,  that  he  could  have  not  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose 
two  wills  in  a  man ;  the  one  to  will  which  goes  first ;  the  other  to  please  or 
choose  to  will.  And  so  with  the  same  reason  we  may  say,  there  is  another 
will  to  please ;  to  please  to  will ;  and  so  on  to  a  thousand.  Wherefore,  to  say 
that  the  man  could  have  willed  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased,  is  just  all  one  as  to 
say,  that  if  he  had  willed  otherwise,  then  we  might  be  sure  he  could  will  other- 
wise. 

§  38.  Those  that  deny  infusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must,  of  necessi- 
t}',  deny  the  Spirit  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  By  the  Spirit's  infusing,  let  be 
meant  what  it  \nll,  those  who  say  there  is  no  infusion,  contradict  themselTe!L 
For  they  say  the  Spirit  doth  sopnething  in  the  soul ;  that  is,  he  causeth  some 
motion,  or  affection,  or  apprehension  to  arise  in  the  soul,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  be  there  without  him.  Now,  God's  Spirit  doeth  what  he  doeth ;  be 
doth  as  much  as  he  doth  :  or  he  causeth  in  the  soul  as  much  as  he  causeth,  let 
that  be  how  little  soever.  So  much  as  is  purely  the  effect  of  his  immediate 
motion,  that  is  the  effect  of  his  immediate  motion,  let  that  be  what  it  will;  aad 
so  much  Ls  infused,  how  little  soever  that  be.  This  is  self-evident.  For  sup- 
pose the  Spirit  of  God  only  to  assist  the  natural  powers,  then  there  is  somethins: 
done  betwixt  them.  Men's  own  powers  do  something,  and  God's  Spirit  doih 
something ;  only  they  work  together.  Now,  that  part  that  the  Spirit  doth,hoir 
little  soever  it  be,  is  infused.     So  that  they  that  deny  infused  habits,  own  that 
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part  of  the  habit  is  mfused*  For  they  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  assists  the  man  in 
acquiring  the  habit ;  so  that  it  is  acquired  rather  sooner  llian  it  would  be  other- 
wise. So  lliat  part  of  the  habit  is  owing  to  the  Spirit ;  some  of  the  stren^h 
of  the  habit  was  in  fused  ^  and  another  part  is  owing  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
man.  Or  if  you  say  not  so,  but  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  natural  power  assist- 
ed; how  do  you  mean  assisted?  To  act  more  lively  and  vigorously  than 
otherwise  1  Then  that  liveliness  and  vigorousness  must  be  inftised  ;  which  is  a 
habit  J  and  therelbre  an  infused  habit.  It  is  grace,  and  therefore  infused  grace, 
Grace  consists  very  much  in  a  principle  that  causes  vigoYousness  and  activity  in 
action.  This  is  infusion,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  opposite  party.  So  that,  if 
any  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  all  is  allow^,  the  dispute  is  only.  How 
much  is  infuser!  ?    The  one  says,  a  great  deal,  the  other  says,  but  little. 

§  39,  1st.  The  main  th'mg  meant  by  the  word  efficacious,  is  tliis,  it  being 
decisive*  This  seems  to  be  the  main  question.  2d.  Its  being  immediate  and 
arbitrary  in  that  sensejas  not  to  be  limited  to  the  laws  of  nature,  3d.  That  the 
principles  of  grace  are  supernatural  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  all  that  is  in  the  heart  before  conTersion-  4th.  That  they  are  infused, 
and  not  cmdraikd  by  custom  and  exercise.  6th.  That  the  change  is  instanta- 
neous^ and  not  gradual  These  four  last  heads  may  be  subdivisions  of  a  second 
general  head :  so  that  the  divisions  may  he  thus :  1st.  The  main  thing  raeantf 
IS,  that  it  is  decisive.  2d.  That  it  is  immediate  and  su pern atu rah  The  four  last 
of  the  heads  mentioned  alcove,  may  be  subdivisions  of  this  last. 

So  that  there  are  two  things  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  elBcacjous  gracej 
wherein  lies  the  main  difference  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  as  to  this 
doctrine,  fir*/,  That  the  grace  of  God  is  determining  and  decisive  as  to  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  or  a  man's  becoming  a  good  man,  and  having  those  vir- 
tuous qualificalians  that  entitle  to  an  interest  in  Christ  and  his  salvation. 
Second! I/,  That  the  power  and  grace  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  in  or 
towards  tlie  conversion  of  a  sinner,  is  immediate :  that  the  hahit  of  true  vlitue 
or  holiness  is  immediately  implanted  or  infused  ;  that  the  operation  goes  so  far, 
that  a  man  has  habitual  holiness  given  him  instantly,  wholly  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  graduallyj  by  assistance  concurring  with  our  en- 
deavors, so  as  gradually  to  advance  virtue  into  a  prevailing  habit  And  besides 
these,  Thirdly',  It  is  held  by  many,  of  late,  that  there  is  no  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  God ;  but  that  all  is  done  by  general  laws. 

The  former  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  importance  or  consequence  in  the 
controversy  with  Arminians  (though  the  others  are  also  very  important),  and 
this,  only,  is  what  I  shall  consider  in  this  place ;  perhaps  the  others  may  be 
considered,  God  willing,  in  some  other  discourse, 

^  40*  Concerning  what  the  Arminians  say,  that  these  are  speculative  points  | 
all  devotion  greatly  depends  on  a  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence on  God.  But  this  is  one  of  the  very  chief  things  belonging  to  our  de- 
pendence on  God.  How  much  stress  do  the  Scriptures  lay  on  our  dependence 
on  God !  All  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  whatsoever,  that  is,  by  any  present 
influence  or  effect  of  the  Spirit;  any  thing  at  all  that  a  person  that  is  converted 
from  sin  to  Gotl,  is  the  subject  ot^  through  any  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  him,  or  any  thing  done  by  the  Spirit,  since  the  completing  and 
confirming  the  cam)n  of  the  Scriptures,  must  be  done  by  a  physical  operation, 
either  on  the  soul  or  body. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  does  somethirtg  to  promote  virtue  in  men's  hearts, 
and  to  make  them  good,  beyond  what  the  angefe  can  do*  But  the  angels  can 
present  motivea ;  can  excite  ideas  of  the  words  of  promises  and  threatenings, 
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kc.,  and  can  persuade  in  this  way  by  moral  means ;  as  is  evident,  because  the 
devils  in  this  way  promote  vice. 

§  41.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  God's  producing  any  effects,  or  caasing 
any  events,  by  any  immediate  interposition,  producing  effects  arbitrarily,  or  ly 
the  immediate  efforts  of  his  will,  but  what  lies  equally  against  his  ordering  it  so, 
that  any  effects  should  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  men's  will, 
to  produce  effects  other^'ise  than  the  established  laws  of  nature  would  havepro- 
d  uced  without  men's  arbitrary  interposition. 

I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  quotations  :  "  That  otherwise, 
the  world  cannot  be  the  object  of  inquiry  and  science,  and  far  less  of  imitation 
by  arts :  since  imitation  necessarily  presupposes  a  certain  determinate  object,  or 
fixed,  ascertainable  relations  and  connections  of  things ;  sind  that,  upon  tbe 
contrary  supposition,  the  world  must  be  absolutely  unmtelligible.  Nature,  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  us,  must  always  speak  the  same  language  to  us.  It 
must  therefore  steadfastly  observe  the  same  general  laws  in  its  operations,  or 
work  uniformly,  and  according  to  stated,  invariable  methods  and  rules.  Thc>se 
terms,  order,  beauty,  general  good,  &c.,  plainly  include,  in  their  meaning,  anal- 
ogy ;  and  constancy,  uniformity  amidst  variety ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  regular 
observance  of  general,  settled  laws,  in  the  make  and  economy,  production,  and 
operations  or  effects,  of  any  object  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  Wherever 
order,  fixed  connections,  or  general  laws  and  unity  of  design  take  place,  there 
is  certainty  in  the  nature  of  such  objects,  and  so  knowledge  may  be  acquired. 
But  where  these  do  not  obtain,  there  can  be  nothing  but  unconnected,  inde- 
pendent parts.  All  must  be  disorder  and  confusion ;  and  consequently,  such  a 
loose,  disjointed  heap  of  things,  must  be  an  inexphcablc  chaos.  In  one  word, 
science,  prudence,  government,  imitation  and  art,  necessarily  suppose  the  pre 
valence  of  general  laws  throughout  all  the  objects  in  nature  to  which  they  reach 
No  being  can  know  itself,  project  or  pursue  any  scheme,  or  lay  down  any  max- 
ims for  its  conduct,  but  so  far  as  its  own  constitution  is  certain,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  things  relative  to  it  are  fixed  and  constant.  For  so  far  only  are  tlungs 
ascertainable;  and  therefore,  so  far  only  can  rules  be  drawn  from  thent" 
TumbiiWs  Mar.  Phil.  Part  I.  Introd. 

"  The  exercise  of  all  moral  powers,  dispositions  and  affections  of  mind,  as 
necessarily  presuppose  an  established  order  of  nature,  or  general  laws  settled  by 
the  author  of  nature  with  respect  to  them,  as  the  exercise  of  our  bodily  senses 
about  qualities  and  effects  of  corporeal  beings  do  with  regard  to  them.  We 
could  neither  acquire  knowledge  of  any  kind,  contract  habits,  or  attain  to  any 
moral  perfection  whatsoever,  unless  the  author  of  our  nature  had  appointed  and 
fixed  certain  laws  relating  to  our  moral  powers,  and  their  exercises  and  acqui- 
sitions." /Wd.  p.  13,14.  Yet  this  Turnbull  strenuously  holds  a  self-detennin- 
mg  power  in  the  will  of  man.  Such  like  arguments,  if  they  are  valid  against 
any  interposition  at  all,  will  prevail  against  all  interposition  of  God  or  man,  and 
against  the  interposition  of  God  ever  to  bring  the  world  to  an  end,  or  amend  it; 
and  prove  that  all  shall  be  according  to  general  laws.  And  they  might  as  well 
argue,  that  the  making  of  the  world  too  was  by  general  laws.  If  it  be  said 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  and  absolute  necessity,  that  God  should  at  last  in- 
terpose and  rectify  the  course  of  nature ;  I  answer,  tliis  is  yielding  the  point, 
that,  in  cases  of  great  importance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  may  be  an 
interposition  that  may  be  arbitrary,  and  not  by  general  law^s. 

§  42.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  be  able,  by  the  connections  of 
things,  to  know  all  future  events ;  nor  was  this  ever  in  the  Creator's  designs. 
If  it  had  been  so,  he  could  have  enabled  them  to  know  the  future  volitions  d" 
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raen,  and  those  events  that  depend  upon  them,  ^vhich  are  ty  far  the  most  ixn- 
portant. 

§  43,  The  nature  of  virtue  being  a  positive  tiling,  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  GckI's  iiuinedluie  influence,  and  must  take  its  rise  from  creation  or  infusion 
by  God-  For  it  must  be  either  from  that,  or  from  our  own  choice  and  prodnc* 
lion,  either  at  once,  or  gradually,  by  dihgent  culture.  But  it  cannot  begin,  or 
take  its  rise  from  the  latter,  viz.,  our  choice^  or  voluntary  diligence-  For  if 
there  cxiAt  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  virtue  before,  it  camiot  come  from 
cultivation  ;  for  by  the  supposition  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  to 
cuJtivatej  il  cannot  be  by  repeated  and  muhiplied  acts  of  virtuous  choice,  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit.  For  there  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice^  unless  God  immediately 
gives  it.  The  fir^t  virtuous  choice,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  must  be  immediately 
given,  or  it  must  proceed  from  a  preceding  choice*  If  the  first  virtuous  act  of 
will  or  choice  be  from  a  preceding  act  of  wil)  or  choice,  that  preceding  act  of 
elioice  must  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition* 
For  then  tliere  would  be  a  preceding  act  of  choice  before  the  first  virtuous  act 
of  choice.  And  if  it  be  said  the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice  is  from  a  preceding 
act  of  will  M'hich  is  not  virtuous,  this  is  absunL  For  an  act  of  will  not  virtuous, 
cnnnot  produce  another  act  of  will  of  a  nature  entirely  above  itself,  having 
something  positive  in  il  which  the  cause  has  nothing  of,  and  more  excellent  than 
it  is;  any  more  than  motion  can  produce  thought  or  understanding ;  or  the 
collision  of  tw  o  bodies  can  produce  thought ;  or  stones  and  lead  can  produce  a 
spirit ;  or  nothing  can  produce  something, 

^  44*  As  to  man's  inability  to  convert  himself — In  them  that  are  totally 
corrupt,  there  can  be  no  tendency  towards  their  making  their  hearts  better,  till 
they  bee^in  to  reptinl  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts.  For  if  they  do  not  repent, 
tbey  still  approve  of  it ;  and  that  tends  to  maintain  their  badness,  and  confirm 
iL  But  they  cannot  begin  sincerely  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  liearts,  till 
their  hearts  begin  to  be  better,  for  repentance  consists  in  a  change  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  So\hat  it  is  not  men's  repentance  that  first  gives  rise  to  their  having 
a  better  heart ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  any  tendency  in  them  to  make  their 
hearts  better,  that  gives  rise  to  it  The  heart  can  have  no  tendency  to  make 
itself  better,  till  it  begins  to  have  a  better  tendency  ;  for  therein  consists  its  bad- 
nesSj  viz.,  its  having  no  good  ten<lency  or  inclination.  And  to  begin  to  have  a 
good  tendency,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  and  inclination  to  be 
better,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be  better.  And  therdbre  the 
heart's  inclination  to  be  good,  cannot  be  the  thing  that  ^rst  gives  rise  to  its 
being  made  good.  For  its  inclination  to  be  better,  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
becoming  better* 

§  45,  If  there  be  any  immediate  influence  or  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at 
all  <m  any  created  beings,  in  any  part  of  the  univen?e,  since  the  days  of  the 
apjstles,  it  is  physical.  If  it  be  in  exciting  ideas  of  motives,  or  in  any  respect 
assisting  or  promoting  any  effect,  still  it  is  physical  j  and  ever)"  whit  as  much 
ao^  as  if  we  suppose  the  temper  and  nature  of  the  heart  is  immediately  changed* 
And  it  is  as  near  akin  to  a  miracle.    If  the  latter  be  miraculous,  so  is  the  fonuCT* 

^  46,  Who  ever  supposed  that  the  term  irrenstihk  was  properly  used  with 
respect  to  that  power  by  which  an  infant  is  brought  into  being  ;  meaning,  irre- 
sistible by  the  infant  ?  Or  who  ever  speaks  of  a  man's  waking  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  inrmtibiyj  meaning,  that  he  cannot  resist  awaking  ?  Or  who  says,  that 
Adam  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  irresistibly  1  See  what  I  have 
said  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as  iVremfiWe,  unjhistrabie,  &a,  in  my  Inquiry 
about  Liberty.  ^^^^^^h^ 
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i  47.  Th€  opponents  of  eJHeacious  graee  tnd  phpical  ofieratioii,  niii^  bf 
challenged  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  any  crcamre  should  become  righleooi 
without  a  physical  operatioDj  either  a  being  created  with  the  habit  ^.^  right- 
eousrie«t^^  or  its  being  immeiliately  infused.  See  what  1  have  written  in  my  bm 
of  Onginal  Sin^  in  those  sections  wherein  I  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  origiDi] 
righteousness,  and  argue,  that  if  Adam  was  not  created  rtghteous^  no  way  ci& 
be  invented  how  he  could  ever  become  righteous. 

§  48.  As  to  that,  Matthew  TiL  7,  **  Seek  and  ye  shall  fmd  f  *  it  is  e^lajnai 
by  such  places  as  that,  Deut.  iv.  29,  **  But  if  frnni  thence  ihou  sJialt  seek  tk 
Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  mud  itilli 
all  thy  soul."  And  by  Deut.  xxx.  2 — 6j  **lf  tl»oti  shaft  return  unto  the  l^ 
thy  Gml,  auil  shalt  obey  his  voice  with  all  t!iy  heart  and  with  aill  thy  soulf  ibf 
Lord  thy  GchI  will  circumcise  thine  heart»  and  the  heart  of  thy  seetl^  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  wi^  all  thy  soul ;"  wlaich  is  verj^  parii* 
tel  with  that,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

\  49.  The  Scripture  teacheth  that  hohnesSi  both  in  principle  and  fruit,  ii 
from  God.     "  It  is  God  who  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  god 
pleasure.'*     And  Prov.  xvi*  1,  "  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  maii^  and  tht j 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord/'    Cnmparing  this  with  other  pjutsof  tbt 
book  of  ProverbSj  evinces  that  it  is  a  moral  preparationj  and  the  answ^^  of  tb  ' 
tongue  in  moral  regards,  that  is  meant- 

§  50.  Reason  shows  that  the  first  existence  of  a  principle  of  virtue  caiBOt 
be  from  man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  hein^  whateoever ;  but  must  be  smiDi£» 
ately  given  from  God  ;  or  that  otherwise  it  never  can  be  obtained,  whatera 
this  principle  be,  ivhether  love  to  God,  or  love  to  men*  It  must  either  b* 
from  God,  or  he  a  habit  contractal  by  repeated  acts.  But  it  is  most  aliisurd  to 
snippose  that  the  first  existence  of  the  principle  of  holy  action,  should  he  pre* 
ccdeii  by  a  course  of  holy  actions*  Because  there  can  be  no  holy  action  wiA* 
out  a  principle  of  holy  mclination.  There  can  be  no  act  done  from  love,  ^1 
shall  he  the  cause  of  first  introducing  the  very  e?ristetice  of  love. 

§  5L  Goil  is  said  to  give  true  virtue  and  piety  of  heart  to  man  ;  to  worki* 
m  him»  to  create  it,  to  form  it,  and  with  regard  to  it  we  are  said  to  be  his  Wfirk* 
manship.  Yea,  that  there  may  h^  no  room  to  understand  it  in  some  improper 
sense,  it  is  often  declared  as  the  peculiar  character  of  God,  that  he  asurma  it 
as  his  character  to  be  the  author  and  giver  of  true  virtue,  in  his  being  calledtbf 
Sanetifier ;  he  that  sanctifieth  us*     *'  I  am  he  that  sanctifieth  you."     This  if 

Skoken  of  as  the  great  prerogative  of  God,  Lev  it.  xx.  8,  and  other  paralle)  pla^  , 
e  declares  expressly  that  this  effect  shall  be  connected  with  his  act,  ori 
what  he  shall  do  in  order  to  itt  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water,  and  you  shd 
clean,*''  What  God  does  is  often  spoken  of  as  thoroughly  effectual ;  the  efler t  b 
infallibly  consequent.  **  Turn  uSj  and  we  shall  be  turned,**  Jesus  Christ  hti 
the  great  character  of  a  Saviour  on  this  account,  that  *'  he  saves  his  people  iioiu 
Hieir  sins*'*  See  Rom.  xi*  26,  27,  '^  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  it  ii 
tPlttlen,  there  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  awaj  imgmlt 
aen  from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  awii 
th«ir  sins.**  God  sap,  ^*  I  wiJI  put  my  law  into  their  hearts ;  I  will  write  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  away  from  me  ;  I  will  tab 
away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  !  will  give  them  a  heait 
to  know  me ;  I  will  circumcise  their  hearts  to  love  me  |  oh^  that  there  w^ere  sud 
a  heart  in  them  ?^  And  it  is  spoken  of  as  his  work,  to  give,  to  cause,  to  cresiti 
Boch  a  heart,  to  put  it  in  them.  God  is  said  to  incline  their  hearts,  not  oaJj  \t 
give  statutes,  but  to  incline  their  heaiis  to  his  statutes. 
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Moses  speaks  of  the  great  moral  means  that  Ood  had  used  with  the  children 
of  Israel  to  enlighten  them,  and  convince  and  persuade  them ;  but  of  their  being 
yet  unpersuaded  and  unconverted,  and  gives  this  as  a  reason,  that  Grod  had  not 
given  them  a  heart  to  perceive :  as  Deut.  xxix.  4,  '*  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given 
you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day."  The 
Scripture  plainly  makes  a  distmction  between  exhibiting  light,  or  means  of  in- 
struction and  persuasion,  and  giving  eyes  to  see,  circumcising  the  heart,  &c. 

§  52.  Why  should  Christ  teach  us  to  pray  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  if  it  is  not  God's  woric  to  bring  that  effect 
to  pass,  and  it  is  left  to  man's  free  will,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  other- 
wise it  is  no  virtue,  and  none  of  their  obedience,  or  doing  of  God's  will;  and 
God  does  what  he  can  oftentimes  consistently  with  man  s  liberty,  and  those 
that  enjoy  the  means  he  uses,  do  generally  neglect  and  refuse  to  do  his  will  ? 
He  does  so  much,  that  he  can  well  say,  what  could  I  h^ve  done  more  1  And 
yet  almost  all  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  doing  his  will.  See  Colos.  L 
9,  10. 

§  63.  If  it  be  as  the  Arminians  suppose,  that  all  men's  virtue  is  of  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  free  will,  independent  on  any  prior  detennining,  deci- 
ding, and  disposing  of  the  event ;  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  ordering  of  Gtod, 
whether  there  be  many  virtuous  or  few  in  the  world,  whether  there  shall  be 
much  virtue  or  little,  or  where  it  shall  be,  in  what  nation,  country,  or  when,  or 
in  what  generation  or  age ;  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  at  all :  then  none  of 
these  things  belong  to  God's  disposal,  and  therefore,  surely  it  does  not  belong 
to  him  to  promise  them.  For  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  promise  in  an  affair, 
concerning  which  he  has  not  the  disposal 

And  how  can  Grod  promise,  as  he  oftentimes  does  in  his  word,  glorious  times, 
when  righteousness  shall  generally  prevail,  and  his  will  shall  generally  be  done; 
and  yet  that  it  is  not  an  ^ect  whidi  belongs  to  him  to  determine ;  it  is  not  left 
to  his  determination,  but  to  the  soverei^,  arbitrary  determination  of  others,  in- 
dependently on  any  determination  of  him  ;  and  therefore  surely  they  ought  to 
be  the  promisers  1  For  lum  to  promise  who  has  it  not  in  his  hands  to  dispose 
and  determine,  is  a  great  absurdity  ;  and  yet  Grod  oftentimes  in  promiang, 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  matter,  using  such  expressions 
as  abundantly  imply  it  Isaiah  Ix.  22,  ^'  I  the  Lord  do  hasten  it  in  its  time." 
Surely  tills  is  the  language  of  a  promiser,  and  not  merely  a  predictor.  Qod  pro- 
mises Abraham,  that  '^  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him." 
Grod  swears,  "  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess."  And  it  is 
said  to  be  given  to  Christ,  that  every  nation,  &c.,  should  serve  and  obey  him, 
Dan.  vii.  After  what  manner  they  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  is  abundantly  de- 
clared in  other  prophecies,  as  in  Isaiah  xi.  and  innumerable  others.  These  are 
spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  as  the  excellent  things  that  God  does. 

§  54.  If  God  is  not  the  disposing  author  of  virtue,  then  he  is  not  the  giver 
of  It.  The  very  notion  of  a  giver  implies  a  disposing  cause  of  the  possession 
of  the  benefit  1  John  iv.  4,  ^'  Ye  are  of  Grod,  little  children,  and  have  over- 
come them  (i.  e.  have  overcome  your  spiritual  enemies),  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ;"  that  is,  plainly,  he  is  stronger,  and 
his  strength  overcomes.  But  how  can  this  be  a  reason,  if  Grod  does  not  put 
forth  any  overcoming,  eff*ectual  strength  in  the  case,  but  leaves  it  to  firee  will  to 
get  the  victory,  to  determine  the  point  in  the  conflict  1 

§  55.  There  are  no  sort  of  benefits  that  are  so  much  the  subject  of  the  pro* 
mises  of  Scripture,  as  this  sort,  the  bestowment  of  virtue,  or  benefits  which  im* 
ply  it    How  often  is  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles,  or  their  ooming  into  the  Chris- 
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tian  Church  promised  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isaiah  xlix.  6,  and  manj 
other  places ;  and  he  has  promised  it  to  his  church,  chap.  xlix.  18 — 21,  and 
innumerable  other  places.  S^  Rom.  xv.  12,  13.  What  a  promise  have  we. 
Isaiah  Ix.  21,  "Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  ek)- 
lified," — compared  with  the  next  chapter,  3d  verse,  "  That  they  may  be  c^ed 
the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified." 
See  also  verse  8th  of  the  same  chapter.  Likewise  chap.  Ix.  17,  18,  "  I  will 
make  thy  oflScers  peace,  and  thy  exactors  righteousness ;  violence  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  border,  but  thou  shah 
call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise.*'  Here  it  is  promisc'd  that  the  ru- 
lers shall  be  riehteous ;  and  then,  in  the  21st  verse  following,  it  is  promised  that 
the  people  shall  be  so.  The  change  of  men  to  be  of  a  peaceable  dispo^tion  is 
promised,  as  in  places  innumerable,  so  in  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 11,  **The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,"  &c. 
Isaiah  Iv.  5,  *^  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowcst  not,  and  na- 
tions that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  glorified  thee."  Jer.  iii.  15,  "  And  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knoiv- 
ledge  and  understanding."     Tnis  implies  a  promise  that  there  should  be  such 

1)astors  in  being,  and  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  feed  the  people  with  know- 
edge  and  imderstanding.  Jer.  x.  23,  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himselL'^ 
Stebbing  owns,  that  on  Arminian  principles,  conversion  depending  on  the  de- 
termination of  free  will,  it  is  possible,  in  its  own  nature,  that  none  should  ever 
be  converted ;  p.  235.  Then  all  the  promises  of  virtue,  of  the  revival  of  reli- 
gion, &c.,  are  nothing.  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  *'  Tiun  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned," 
— compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  14,  "  Heal  me,  0  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed ;  save 
me,  and  I  shall  be  saved,  for  thou  art  my  praise."  Which  shows  the  force  and 
meaning  of  such  a  phraseolo^  to  be,  that  God  alone  can  be  the  doer  of  it;  and 
that  if  he  undertakes  it,  it  will  be  effectually  done.  Jer.  xxxi.  32 — 35,  **  Not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (which  roy  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord) :  but  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  da>'S, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  theii 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  everj'  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them,  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  1  will  re- 
member  their  sin  no  more."  The  prophet  elsewhere  tells  what  is  connected 
with  knowing  God,  viz.,  doing  judgment  and  justice,  and  showing  mercy,  &c. 
Chap.  xxii.  16,  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40,  "  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one 
way,  that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  their  children 
after  them ;  and  1  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  >\ith  them,  that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good.  But  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  shall  not  depart  from  me."  Jer.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
maker  thereof,  the  maker  that  formed  it."  Verse  8,  "  And  1  w^ill  cleanse  them 
from  all  their  iniquity,  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me."  Ezek.  xi.  18- 
20,  "  And  they  shall  come  thither,  and  they  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable 
things  thereof,  and  all  the  abominations  thereof  from  thence.  And  I  will  give 
them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh ;  that  they 
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may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  orditiances,  and  do  them  ;  and  they 
shall  be  my  pople,  and  I  will  be  their  God/* 

Zech-  xij.  10,  to  the  end,  "And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David^and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jemsalemj  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication ;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced/*  &c. 

So  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  beginning,  "  I  will  cut  o9  the  names  of  idols 
out  of  the  land,  and  tbey  shall  be  no  more  remembered  j"  and  alsOj  "  I  %vill 
cause  the  prophets,  and  also  the  unclean  spirits  to  pass  out  of  the  land/' 

Mai  ill.  3,  4 J  '*  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ;  and  he 
shall  purity  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  Oiat  they  may 
offer  unto  ihe  Lord  an  offedng  in  righteousness.  Then  shall  the  oflering  of  Ju* 
dah  and  Jerusalero  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in 
the  former  years," 

^  56.  We  are  told,  Job  xxviii,  28,  that "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  imderstanding/*  The  same  is  also  abundantly  declared 
in  other  places.  But  it  is  equally  declared^  that  God  is  the  autixor  and  giver  of 
wisdom,  and  that  he  is  the  author  wholly  and  only  ;  which  is  der^ied  of  other 
thin^.  It  is  also  abundantly  declared  in  this  28tn  chapter  of  Job,  that  it  can- 
not be  obtained  of  any  creature  b^  any  means ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  it  is  Goci  that  gives  wistlom,  as  is  asserted,  Prov,  ii.  6  :  *'  For 
the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  ;  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understand* 
ing."  It  is  the  promise  of  God  the  Father,  Psalm  ex*  2,  *'  Thy  people  shall  he 
wming  in  the  clay  of  thy  power,"  Psalm  cxix.  35,  *'  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way 
of  thy  commandments/'  Verse  36>  "  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies," 

§  57,  We  are  directed  earnestly  to  pray  and  cry  unto  God  for  wisdom,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  he  that  giveth  wisdom*  Prov, 
iL  at  the  begirming:  compare  Job.  xx\iii.  with  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "The  king*s  heart 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water  ;  he  turneth  it  whitliensoever 
he  vrill/'  Here  it  is  represented  that  the  will  of  God  determines  the  wills  of 
men,  and  that  when  God  pleases  to  interpose,  he  even  directs  them  according  to 
his  pleasure,  without  failure  in  any  instance*  This  shows  that  God  has  not  left 
men's  hearts  so  in  their  own  hands,  as  to  be  determined  by  themselves  alone, 
independently  on  any  antecedent  determination. 

Prov.  yxviii,  26,  **  He  that  trusteth  in  tiis  own  heart  is  a  fool/*  A  man  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  a  wise  improvement  of  his  outward  po^essions,  for 
his  own  comfort ;  yet  this  is  the  gift  of  God*  Eccles.  ii,  24^26,  "  There  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man*  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drinkj  and  that  he  should 
make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labor.  This  also  1  saw,  that  it  was  from  the 
hand  of  God/' 

John  i.  12,  13,  *'  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God  ;  which  were  born,  not  of  the  w*ill  of  man,  but  of  God/* 
Thus  also  we  read,  Luke  iii.  8,  "  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
«nto  Abraham/^  John  iii.  3,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
Idngdom  of  God,"  Verse  5,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God/*  '*  That  which  is  horn  of  the 
fl^i  is  fleshy  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit"  Verse  8,  **  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  hsteth,  and  thou  hearest  Uve  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit."  Jam.  i.  18,  *^  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truths 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures/' 

WTiat  Christ  meant  by  being  bom  again,  we  may  learn  by  the  abundant 
use  of  die  like  phrase  by  the  same  disciple  that  wrote  this  gospel,  in  his  first 
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epistle,  who  doubtless  learned  his  language  from  his  master ;  and  particularly 
from  those  sayings  of  his  concerning  the  new  birth,  which  he  took  more  spe- 
cial notice  of,  and  which  left  the  deepest  impressions  on  his  mind,  which  v« 
may  suppose  are  those  he  records,  when  he  wntes  the  history  of  his  life.  Mattt 
iv.  19, ''  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  So  Mark  i.  16,  20,  together  \ri4 
Luke  V.  10,  "  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men ;"  compared  with  the  fore- 
going stor)'  of  Christ's  giving  them  so  great  a  draught  of  fishes,  which  was  wholk 
his  doing,  and  ascribeil  to  him.  Matth.  vi.  10,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  ¥iil 
be  done."  Matth.  xi.  25 — 27,  "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  sc- 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  roe  of  my  Father; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  j  neither  knoweth  any  man  dx 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So  Lute 
X.  21,  22.  John  vi.  37,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  unto  me." 
Verse  44,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him." 

John  X.  16, ''  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  I 
must  bring  ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  Verses  26—29, 
"  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you;  my 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and  1  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hands.     My  Father  which  gave  them  me,"  &c. 

Acts  XV.  3,  4,  "  Declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  declared 
all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them."  Verse  9,  "  And  put  no  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  it  is  not  probi- 
Ue,  that  the  heart  is  first  purified,  to  fit  it  for  faitL  John  xiv.  12,  "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  He 
meaning  of  it  is  confirmed  from  John  xii.  23,  24,  28—32,  and  John  xviL  1, 2, 
3,  Isa.  xlix.  3,  5,  and  xxvi.  15,  and  Isa.  xvi.  14,  Isa.  xvii.  3,  4,  5,  and  16, 17. 
and  22,  24  (especially  Isa.  Iv.  4,  5),  Jcr.  xxx.  19.  Rom.  ix.  15,  "  It  is  not  o! 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  thatshoweth  mercy.""  By  su*i 
an  expression  in  the  apostle's  phrast.K)log)',  from  time  to  time,  is  meant  the  ust 
of  endeavors,  whereby  they  seek  the  benefit  they  would  obtain.  So  what  b 
here  says,  is  agreeable  to  what  he  says  in  chap.  xi.  4,  5,  6,  7,  where  he  partic- 
ularly shows,  that  it  is  God  tliat  preservt's  the  remnant,  and  that  it  is  of  tht 
election  of  his  grace  and  free  kindness,  and  not  of  their  works ;  but  in  such  i 
way  of  freedom,  as  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  its  being  of  their  works.  And  ii 
verse  7,  that  it  is  not  determined  by  tlieir  seeking,  but  by  God's  election.  Thi 
apostle  here,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  has  respect  to  bodies  of  men,  to  the  pc^ 
terity  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  &c.  Yet  this  he  applies  to  a  distinction  made  ic 
those  days  of  the  gospel,  and  that  distinction  made  between  those  that  were  ic 
the  Cliristian  churcli,  and  those  that  were  not,  and  particularly  some  of  the  iasti 
that  were  in  the  Christian  church,  and  others  of  the  same  nation  that  were  not; 
which  is  made  by  some  believing  and  accepting  Christ,  and  others  rejecting 
him  ;  by  that  faith  which  they  professed  to  exercise  with  all  their  hearts ;  that 
faith  which  was  a  mercy  and  virtue,  and  the  want  of  which  was  a  fault :  a? 
appears  by  the  objection  the  apostle  supposes,  verse  19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  fia! 
fault  ?"  The  want  of  which  faith  argued  hardness  of  heart,  verse  18,  exposed 
them  to  wrath  and  destruction,  as  a  punishment  of  sin,  verse  22,  and  expose 
persons  to  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  aiul  Gomorrah,  verse  29. 

Rom.  xi.  4,  5,  6,  7,  *'  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  ?   IbaTf 
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reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  kuee  to  the 
image  of  Baal.  Even  so  at  this  preseiit  time,  tliere  is  a  remnant  accoitiing  to 
th*'  election  ofgrace.  And  if  by  grace^then  it  is  no  more  of  works;  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace ;  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  work."  2  Tim*  ii.  9*  EpL  ii*  9.  Tit*  iii,  5,  *^  What 
then  i  Israel  hatli  not  obtained  that  which  heseeketh  for;  but  the  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded/*  Rom.  xi.  17,  18,  "  II  some  of  ^e 
branch^  are  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in 
among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  ofthe  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ; 
boast  not  against  the  branches*** 

Rom.  xi.  25 J  26,  27 ^  "  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel ^  until  the  fill- 
ness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  As  it  is 
written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  nngod* 
liness  from  Jacob*  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  1  shall  take 
away  their  sins."  Together  with  verses  35,  36,  **  Who  hath  first  given  unto 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompfensetl  to  him  again ?  For  of  hiin,  and  thjough  him, 
and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever/' 

§  58,  That  expression,  Rom»  i.  7,  and  1  Cor*  i.  2,  and  elsewhere,  caikd  ta 
be  minis^  implies,  that  God  makes  the  distinction.  Compare  this  with  what 
Christ  says,  John  x.  27,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice/'  Verse  16,  "  Other  sheep 
have  I  which  are  not  of  this  told ;  them  aUo  mitst  I  bring ;  ant)  they  shsill  hear 
my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.*'  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27,28, 
to  the  end  ;  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  W'ise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  :  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of,  &c.  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 
But  of  him  arc  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,"  &c  Rom*  xi.  latter  end,  Heb,  xiii*  20^ 
21.  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos,  but  minis* 
ters  by  whom  ye  belioveil,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  eveiy  man*  1  have  plant- 
ed, and  Apollds  watered  ;  but  Gwl  gave  the  increase.  So  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase* 
— W'e  are  laborers  together  with  God;  ye  are  God*s  husbandry  ;  ye  are  God's 
building/'  According  to  the  Aiminian  scheme,  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  1  have 
planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  and  God  hath  planted  and  watered  more  espe- 
cially. For  wt'  have  done  it  only  as  his  ser^'ants.  But  you  yourselves  have 
given  the  increase  ;  the  fruit  has  been  left  to  your  free  will :  agreeably  to  wbttt 
the  Arminians  from  time  to  time  insist  on,  in  what  tljey  say  upon  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard  which  Go^l  planted  in  a  fruitful  hill,  &.C.,  and  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  says,  what  could  1  have  done  more  unto  my  vineyard  1 

1  Cor.  ill.  3,  "  Ye  are  maniiestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  minis- 
tered by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  ofthe  living  God  j  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart/'  They  were  the  epistle 
of  Christ,  as  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts  held  forth  the  light  ot 
truth ;  of  gospel  truth  with  its  evidence  to  the  world ;  as  the  church  is  com  jiareti 
to  a  candlestick,  and  called  the  pillar  and  ground  ofthe  truth.  This  is  agreeable 
to  those  Scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  speak  of  writing  God's  law  in  thdr 
Jtearts,  &c,  Add  to  this,  chap,  iv.  6,  **  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  tlarkne^,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Cor,  v.  14 — 18,  "  If 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  ;  that  they  which  live,  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  tmto  him  wtiich  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.  There- 
fore, if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things  are  passed  away  : 
behold^  all  things  are  become  new ;  and  aH  things  are  of  GoA'^ 
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2  Cor.  vii'u  16,  17,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you.  For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhortation.  But  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you.*'  So  the  next  chapta 
speaks  of  the  Corinthians'  forwardness  and  readiness  in  their  bounty  to  the  poor 
saints,  not  as  of  necessity,  but  %vith  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  their  own  hearts  or  wills ;  but  yet  speaks  of  their  charity  as  just  cause 
of  much  thanksgiving  to  God ;  and  speaks  expressly  of  thanksgiving  to  him  for 
such  a  subjection  of  tnem  to  the  gospel,  and  liberal  distribution  to  them. 

Gal.  i.  15,  16,  "  But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles,"  compared  with  2  Cor.  iv.  6, 7,  andtbe 
account  which  he  giveshimself  of  his  conversion.  Acts  xxvi.  16 — 18. 

Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  *'  1  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  lire 
unto  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.'' 

Gal.  v.  22,  23,  &c.,  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is4ove,  joy,  peace,  long-suffcf- 
ing,  gentleness,  gooilness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

§  59.  The  Jipostle,  in  Eph.  L  18 — 20,  speaks  of  some  exceeding  great  work  of 
power  by  which  they  that  believe  are  distinguished.  But  a  bodily  resurrectioD  ii 
no  such  distinguishmg  work  of  power.  See  the  words :  *^  The  eyes  of  your  undei^ 
standing  being  enlightened,  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  callings 
and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  btk 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  heavenh 
places."  The  apostle  repeats  the  same  thing  in  sul^ance  again  in  chap* 
ter  iii.  14,  and  following  verses,  and  tells  us  what  sort  of  knowledge  he 
desired,  and  so  earnestly  prayed  that  they  might  receive,  and  what  is  the  pmcti 
that  he  speaks  of :  *'  That  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  o" 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulnc-ss  oi 
God."  And  tells  by  what  means  God  would  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  &c. 
verses  16,  Iv.  And  he  tells  us  in  verse  20,  what  is  the  power  of  God  he  spcii 
of.  See  Rom.  xv.  13.  1  Pet.  i.  3—5,  and  2  Thess.  i.  11,  12.  See  alsowha 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  an  effect  of  God's  glorious  power.  Col.  i.  11. 

Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  words  which  follow 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter  ;  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  dis- 
course, where  the  apostle  abundantly  explains  himself.  In  those  words,  there 
is  an  explanation  of  what  had  before  been  more  figuratively  represented.  Ht 
here  observes,  that  those  that  believe,  are  the  subjects  of  a  like  exceeding  great- 
ness of  power  that  Christ  was,  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  at 
God's  own  right  hand  in  heavenly  places.  And  then  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
discourse  he  shows  how,  viz.,  in  our  being  raised  from  the  dead,  being  deail 
ourselves  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  raised  as  Christ  was,  and  made  to  at 
together  w^ith  him  in  heavenly  places ;  and  this  he  speaks  of,  not  only  as  the 
fruit  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  a^i 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace ;  by  grace  in  opposition  to  w^orks  ;  that  it  is  by  faitfc 
which  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  apostle  repeats  it  over  and  over,  that  it  is  by  grace, 
and  then  explains  how  ;  not  of  w^orks  ;  and  that  our  faith  itself,  by  which  it  is,  i> 
not  of  ourselves,  but  is  God's  gift ;  and  that  we  are  wholly  God's  workmanship: 
and  that  all  is  owing  to  God's  foreordaining  that  we  should  walk  in  good  works. 
I  know  not  what  the  aposile  could  have  said  more.     See  Eph.  ii.  1 — 10. 
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§  60.  In  Eph.  iii.  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  glorious  mystery  of  God's  "will,  con- 
triveid  of  old,  and  determined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  his  eternal 
purpose,  &c,  that  Ood  would  bring  in  the  Gentiles  as  fellow  heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel.  Which  con- 
firms the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament ;  shows  that  thej'  were  not  foretold 
only  as  foreseen,  but  foredetermined,  as  what  God  would  bring  to  pass.  This 
is  also  spoken  of  elsewhere,  as  the  fruit  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  bis  election, 
&c,  as  our  adversaries  acknowledge. 

§  61.  Sincerity  itself  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  God,  Phil.  i.  10 :  "  That 
ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  with- 
out offence  in  the  day  of  Christ."  And  elsewhere  God  \a  represented  as  "  creat- 
ing a  clean  heart,  renewing  a  right  spirit,  giving  a  heart  of  fksh,"  &c.  The 
apostle  "  gives  thanks  for  the  faitn  and  love  of  the  Colossians,  their  being  deliv- 
ered from  the  power  of  darkness,  &c.,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  Stted  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  might,  agreeable  to  their  know- 
ledge, being  fruitful  in  every  good  work ;  and  for  their  perseverance,  and  that 
they  might  be  made  meet  for  the  reward  of  the  saints."  Col  i.  3,  4,  9 — 13. 
This  ar^es  all  to  flow  from  God  as  the  giver.  Their  first  faith,  and  their  love 
that  their  faith  was  attended  with,  and  their  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom 
and  prudence,"  and  walking  worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  universal  obedience,  and 
doing  every  good  woric,  and  increasing  in  ffrace,  and  being  strengthened  in  it, 
and  their  perseverance  and  cheerfulness  in  their  obedience,  and  being  made  meet 
for  their  reward,  all  are  from  God.  They  are  from  Grod  as  the  determining 
cause ;  else,  why  does  the  apostle  pray  that  God  would  bestow  or  effect  these 
things,  if  thev  be  not  at  his  detennination  whether  they  shall  have  them  or  not? 
He  speaks  of  God's  glorious  power  as  manifested  in  the  bestowment  of  these 
things. 

Col.  ii.  13,  "  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  imcircumcision  of 
your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him." 

Col.  iii.  10,  "  Have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  m  knowledge 
afler  the  image  of  him  that  created  him." 

See  how  many  things  the  apostle  gives  thanks  to  Grod  for  in  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  prays  for  them.  2  Tbess.  i.  3,  4,  11,  12,  and  ii.  17,  18,  and  iii.  3, 
4,  5.  1  Thess.  i.  verse  2,  to  the  end,  and  chap.  ii.  verses  13,  14,  and  chap.  iii. 
9, 10,  12,  13,  chap.  v.  23, 24.  1  Thess.  iii.  12, "  The  Lord  made  you  to  increase 
and  abound  in  love,"  &c.  1  Thess.  iv.  10,  «*  But  as  touching  brotherly  love,  ye 
need  not  that  I  should  write  unto  you :  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another.  And  indeed  ye  do  it  towards  all  the  brethren.  1  Thess.  v. 
23,  24,  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit,  and  soul  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  he  that  hath  called  you,  who  also  win 
do  it." 

2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  "  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you,  because  your 
faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  towards  each 
other  aboundeth ;  so  that  we  glory  in  you,  for  your  faith  and  patience  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  tribulations." 

The  apostle  thanks  Grod  for  his  own  prayers,  and  for  others ;  2  Tim.  i.  3,  "  If 
they  are  from  God,  then  doubtless  also  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  our  very  prayers 
for  the  Spirit,  are  from  him. 

The  prophet  ascribes  persons'  prayers  to  their  having  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication.  True  acceptable  prayer  is  spoken  of,  Rom.  viii.,  as  being  the 
language  of  the  Spirit ;  not  that  I  suppose  that  the'  very  words  are  inditea,  but 
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the  disposition  is  given*     2  Tim.  i.  7^  **  (jod  hath  nol  us  giveri  the  spirit  of  Si|] 
but  ofpowe^  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind/' 

2  Tiin.  ii-  9,  **  Who  hath  saved  us  and  ialled  lis  with  a  holy  calling,  Dot  ic> 
coitling  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purjiose  and  grace,  wludi  m 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  begaii/ ' 

Heb.  xiii*  20 f  21,  '*  Now  the  God  of  peare,  who  brooghr  ao^ain  from  ibeM 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  Ereat  sbepl»erd  of  the  &heep,  through  the  blood  of  the  e?e^ 
lasting  covcnantj  make  jou  perfect  in  every  good  work,  ajid  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  vou  thai  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  ibrougli  Jesus  Christ,  in  I 
whom  l>e  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  See  Eplu  i.  19,  20,  and  I  Cora 
latter  end.  Heb,  xii.  2,  **  Jesus^  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith/*  cr»mpaiied 
with  Philip,  i*  5.  Jamt^  i*  5 — 8,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom ^  let  him  a^ik  if  tf  | 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  libGrally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  piven  Mm  I 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith^  nothing  wavering;  for  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  ware  \ 
of  the  sea,  driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  tJiink  he  skll 
obtain  anj  thing  of  the  Lord.  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  bU  lim  waji*"" 
So  that,  m  order  to  a  man's  having  any  reason  to  expect  to  be  heard,  he  fmad 
first  have  faith,  and  a  sincere,  single  heart  And  what  that  is  which  the  apoitk 
calls  wisdom,  may  be  learnt  from  chap.  iii.  17,  IS :  **  The  wisdom  that  is  km 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  man 
and  good  truits,  without  partiahty,  and  without  h}Tpocri^*  And  the  liuii  m 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace"  In  chap*  i,  5,4c 
above  citedj  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  wisdom  ;  and  in  the  followiuf 
part  of  the  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  and  evexy^  benefit  of  tkt 
idnd;  ever)^  thing  that  contains  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  light  or  wisdom,  cr 
moral  good:  and  this  is  represented  as  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  and  pleasuif. 
Verses  16,  17,  18,  "Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.  Ever^-  good  giU,  ad 
erery  perfect  giJ't,  is  from  above,  and  comet h  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Of  hi^  own  will  be^alk 
us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firait  fruits  of  his  creatures."  I 
See  John  i,  IS,  and  iii*  8» 

The  scope  of  the  apostle,  and  connection  of  his  discourse,  plainly  show  that 
the  apostle  means  to  assert  that  all  moral  good  is  from  God.  In  the  precediif 
verses,  he  was  warning  those  he  wrote  to,  not  to  lay  their  sins,  or  pride,  or  lasts 
to  the  charge  of  God,  and  on  that  occasion  he  would  have  them  be  sensible  that 
I  every  good  gift  is  from  Godj  and  no  t-vil ;  thai  Got!  is  the  Father  of  iigt 
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only  ol  light ;  and  that  no  darknes^s  i«  fi  om  him,  because  there  i%  no 
in  him  ;  no  change  from  light  to  darkness  j  no,  not  the  least  ^^Whai 

he  says  is  plainly  parallel  to  what  the  Apostle  John  says,  when  1..  ., ,  ..iJ  sigaifj 
God's  perfect  holiness  without  any  sin  j  1  John  i.  5,6,  "  This,  then,  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  li^ht,  and  in  hiio 
Is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  jmd  walk  in 
darknes,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  But  if  all  moral  good  is  from  Ood, 
cometh  down  from  him,  and  is  his  gift ;  then  the  very  first  goodf  determinatiooof 
the  will,  and  every  good  improvement  of  assistance,  is  so. 

1  Pet.  i.  2—6,  '*  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  throogll 
sanctilication  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Fatlifx  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hatlj  begotten  as 
again  unto  a  lively  hope"  (or  a  living  hope^  i,  e,  fi-om  the  dead;  to  be  t>egntbei) 
from  the  dead,  in  the  phrase  of  the  I^ew  Testament,  is  the  same  as  to  be  raisd 
from  the  dead,  see  Coloss,  i.  18,  Rev.  i,  5),  ^^  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  fn»m  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incoiruBtible  and  undefilod^  reserved  ii 
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heaven  for  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion.''    See  Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  and  ii<  at  the  beginning, 

Phil,  ii,  13,  **  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  hb  good 
pleaiiure."  The  plain  meaning  of  this  text  isj  that  it  is  God  by  his  operation 
and  efficiency  who  gives  the  will^  and  also  enables  us  to  put  that  will  in  execu- 
tion ;  or  tliat  he  by  his  efficiency  give^  both  the  will  and  the  Jeed*  And  this 
will  remain  the  plain  meaning  of  this  text,  after  this  sort  of  gentlemen  have 
worked  upon  it  a  thousand  years  longer^  if  any  of  them  shall  remain  on  earth  so 
long.  !t  will  be  the  indisputable  meaning  of  it^  notwithstanding  their  criticisms 
on  the  word  Ei-ffj'^jr,  &e.  1  qu^^tion  whether  any  word  can  ne  found,  in  all 
the  Greek  language,  more  expressive  and  significant  of  an  actual  operation. 
Wherever  the  words  effecfuai  and  effectually  are  used  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  this  is  the  word  used  in  the  original.     See  the  English  Concordance* 

§  6*2,  By  the  disposing  or  determinmg  cause  of  a  benefit  I  mean,  a  cause 
that  disposes,  orders  or  determines,  whether  we  shall  be  actually  possessed  of 
the  benefit  or  not ;  and  tlie  saine  cause  may  be  said  to  be  an  eiScacious  or  efFi©* 
tuat  cause.  That  cause  only  can  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  cause,  whose 
efficiency  determines,  reaches,  and  produces  the  effecti 

A  being  may  be  the  determiner  and  disposer  of  an  event,  and  not  properly 
an  efficient  or  efficacious  cause.  Because,  though  he  determines  the  futurity 
of  the  event,  yet  there  is  no  positive  efficiency  or  power  of  the  cause  that  reaches 
and  produces  the  effect ;  but  merely  a  withholding  or  withdrawing  of  efficiency 
or  power. 

Concerning  the  giver's  being  a  disposer  or  determiner,  let  us  consider  that 
objection,  that  when  a  man  gives  to  a  beggar,  he  does  but  offer,  and  leaves  it 
with  the  determination  of  the  beggar's  will,  whether  he  will  be  posseted  of  the 
thing  offered,  fu  aaswer  to  this  1  observe,  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
very  thing  given  is  the  fruit  of  the  bounty  of  tfie  giver,  Tlie  thing  given  is  virtue, 
and  this  consi^rts  in  the  tletermination  of  the  inclination  and  will  Therefore  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  otherwise  virtue  is  not  his  gil\,  and 
it  is  an  mconsistence  to  pray  to  Gixl  to  give  it  to  us.  Why  should  we  pray  to 
God  to  give  us  sucli  a  determination  of  will,  when  that  proceeds  not  from  him 
but  ourselves  % 

§  63*  Ever)"  thing  in  the  Christian  scheme  argues,  that  man's  title  to,  and    j 
fitness  for  heaven,  depends  on  some  great  divine  influence,  at  once  causing  a    i 
vast  change,  and  not  any  such  gradual  change  as  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to    ' 
pass  by  in^n  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  power.     The  exceeding  / 
diversity  of  the  states  of  men  in  atiother  world,  argues  it, 

§  64*  Arrainians  make  a  great  ado  about  the  phrase  irresistible  grace.  But 
the  grand  point  of  controversy  really  is,  what  is  it  that  determine,  disposes, 
and  decides  the  matter,  whether  there  shall  he  saving  virtue  in  the  heart  or  not ; 
and  much  more  properly,  whether  the  grace  of  God  in  the  affair  be  determining 
grace,  than  whether  it  be  irresistible. 

Our  case  is  indeal  extremely  unhappy,  if  we  have  such  a  book  to  be  our 
^and  and  only  rule,  our  light  and  directory,  that  is  so  exceeding:  perplexed, 
dark,  pararloxical  and  hidden  everyivhere  in  the  manner  of  expression,  as  the 
Scriptures  must  be,  to  make  them  consistent  with  Arminian  opinioas,  by  what* 
ever  ineans  thk  has  come  to  pass,  whether  through  the  distance  of  ages,  diver- 
sity of  customs,  or  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  this  is  giveo 
ftr  the  rule  of  all  ages  ;  and  not  only  of  the  mo!?t  learned,  and  accu  rate,  and 
penetrating  critics,  and  men  of  vast  inquiry  and  skil!  in  antiquity,  but  for  all 
(40t  is  of  Dersoas,  of  every  age  and  nation,  learned  and  unlearned.    If  this  be  true. 
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how  unequal  and  unfit  is  the  provision  that  is  made !  How  improper  to  answer 
the  end  designed !  If  men  will  take  subterfuge  in  pretences  of  a  vast  alteratin 
of  phrase,  through  diversity  of  ages  and  nations,  what  may  do!  men  hide  them- 
selves from  under  such  a  pretence !  No  wonb  will  hold  and  secure  them,  h 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  words  to  do  it  At  this  rate,  language  in  its  nature  bas 
no  sufficiency  to  communicate  ideas. 

§  65.  In  eiRcacious  grace  we  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do 
some,  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  God  does  all,  and  we  do  all.  God  produces  all, 
and  we  act  all.  For  that  is  what  he  produces,  viz.,  our  own  acts.  God  is  the 
only  proper  author  and  fountain  ;  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  ia 
di^rent  respects,  wholly  passive,  and  wholly  active. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from  God  and  from  us. 
God  is  said  to  convert,  and  men  are  said  to  convert  and  turn.  God  makes  i 
new  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart.  God  circumcise 
the  heart,  and  we  arc  commanded  to  circumcise  oiu-  own  hearts ;  not  merdj 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the  effect,  but  the  effect  itself  is  our 
act  and  our  duty.  These  things  are  agreeable  to  that  text,  ^^  God  worketh  m 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

§  66.  Christ  says,  that  no  other  than  those  whom  "  the  Father  draws,  wiD 
come  to  him ;"  and  Stebbing  supposes  none  but  those  whom  the  Father  drawi 
in  this  sense,  viz.,  by  first  giving  them  a  teachable  spirit,  &&  But  this  wai 
false  in  fact  in  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others ;  at  least  he  did  not  give  it  in  an^ver 
to  prayer,  as  their  scheme  supposes,  and  must  sup]iose ;  else  efficacious  grace 
18  estab]ishe<l,  and  the  liberty  of  the  will,  in  their  sense  of  it,  is  overthrown. 

§  67.  When  Christ  says,  John  x.,  "  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of  tUs 
fold ;"  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  meant  all  in  the  world,  that  were  then 
of  a  teachable  disposition.  Many  of  them  would  be  dead  before  the  gospd 
could  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  were  doubtks 
brought  in,  that  at  that  time  were  not  of  a  teachable  disposition.  And  unles 
God's  decret*s  and  efficacious  i2:race  made  a  difTtTence,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose any  other,  than  that  multitudes,  in  countries  where  the  apostles  never 
preached,  were  as  teachable  as  in  those  countries  where  they  did  go,  and  so 
they  never  were  brought  in  aciording  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Those  whom  tbr 
Father  hatli  p;iven  me,  shall  come  unto  me."  Christ  speaks  of  the  Father's 
giving  them  as  a  thing  past,  John  x.  :29,  "  My  Father  which  gcn^e  them  me/' 

When  Christ  speaks  of  men's  Ix^ing  drawn  to  him,  he  does  not  mean  am 
preparation  of  disposition  antecedent  to  their  having  the  gospel,  but  a  being 
converted  to  Chiist  by  faith  in  the  gospel,  revealing  Christ  crucified,  as  appear? 
by  John  xii.  32,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  liftwl  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  Acts  xv,  9,  "  Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  we  are 
not  to  suppose  God  first  purifies  the  heart  with  the  most  excellent  virtues,  to  fit 
it  for  faith. 

The  aposlle  says,  "  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  There- 
fore it  is  not  possible  that  persons  should  have,  before  faith,  those  virtues  that  are 
peculiarly  amiable  to  God,  as  Stebbing  supposes. 

§  68.  The  Apostle  James  tells  us,  that  if  we  do  not  pray  in  faith,  we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  to  receive  any  thing,  and  particidarly  not  to  receive  divine 
wisdom.  And  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  with  Stebbing,  that  per- 
sons first  pray,  even  before  they  have  a  spirit  of  meekness,  and  teachableness, 
and  humility,  faith  or  repentance,  and  that  God  has  promised  to  answer  thesf 
prayers.  Christian  \irtues  being  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  special  effect  of 
grace,  and  often  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  peculiar 
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fruit  of  grace,  does  not  well  consist  with  the  Anniman  notion  of  assistance,  vi^,, 
that  God  is  obliged  to  ^ive  us  assistance  sufficient  for  salvation  from  hell,  be* 
eause,  foreoollij  it  is  not  just  to  tlaraTj  us  for  the  want  of  liiat  which  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  ^cape;  and  Ihen^  after  God  has  given  these  sufficient  means^ 
our  improving  thein  well  is  wholly  from  ourselves,  our  own  will,  and  not  from 
God ;  and  the  thing  wherein  Christian  virtue  consists,  is  wholly  and  entirely 
from  ourselves. 

^  69.  Efficacious  grace  is  not  inconristent  with  freedom.  This  appears  by 
2  Con  viii,  16 ^  17  :  ^*  Thanks  be  to  Goil,  which  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you  j  for  indeed  he  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you."  So  that  his  forwardness 
being  put  into  his  heart  by  God,  and  his  being  forward  of  his  own  accord,  are 
not  inconsistent,  one  with  the  other, 

§  70,  According  to  Arminian  principles,  men  have  a  goo<l  and  honest 
heart,  the  very  thing  that  is  the  grand  requisite  in  order  to  God's  accept- 
ance, and  so  the  proper  grand  condition  of  salvation,  and  which  is  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  as  such,  before  they  have  the  proper  condition  of  salvation. 

See  Stebbing,  page  48^ — This  good  and  honest,  meek  and  humble,  sincere 
heart,  they  suppose  tliey  have  before  they  have  faitht  repentance  or  obedience- 
Yea,  they  themselves  hold  (his  previous  qualification  to  be  the  grand  and  essen- 
tial requisite  in  order  to  God*s  acceptance  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  so  that  they 
greatly  insist  that  if  men  have  it,  they  shall  be  surely  savecl,  though  they  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  and  without  faith,  and  repentance,  and  holiness, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  salvation,  according  to  them. — SieMrtg,^.  13. 

§  71.  I  would  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  by  virtue  at  first,  ac- 
cording to  Arminian  principles,  or  how  we  come  by  our  first  virtue  ?  Ts  it  na- 
tural ?  Is  there  some  virtuous  disposition  with  which  we  come  into  the  world  1 
But  how  is  that  virtue  1  That  which  men  bring  into  the  world  is  necessary, 
and  what  men  had  no  opportunity  to  prevent,  and  it  b  not  at  all  from  our  free 
will.  How  then  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  it  accordintj  to  their  principles  ? 
Or  is  our  first  virtue  wholly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any 
endeavor  or  effort  of  ours  to  be  partly  llie  cause  of  it  1  This,  to  be  sure,  can- 
not be^  by  their  principles;  for,  according  to  them,  that  which  is  not  at  all 
firom  us,  or  that  we  are  not  the  cause  of,  is  no  virtue  of  ours.  Is  It  wholly  from 
our  endeavors,  without  any  assistance  at  all  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  is  contrary  to 
what  they  pretend  to  hold  ;  tor  they  a^ert,  that  without  divine  assistance  there 
can  be  no  virtue.  Skbbhtg^  P^g^^  27,  28,  antl  pages  20,  21,  and  other  places* 
If  they  say  it  is  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  partly  from 
our  own  endeavors,  I  would  inquire  whether  thase  endeavors  tnat  our  first  vir- 
tue partly  arises  from,  be  goml  endeavors,  and  at  all  virtuous.  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative^  this  contradicts  the  supposition.  For  I  am  now  inqxiiring 
what  the  first  virtue  is.  The  first  virtue  we  have,  certainly  does  not  arise  from 
virtuous  endeavors  preceding  that  first  virtue  ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  virtue  b*^ 
fore  the  first  virtue.  If  the  answer  be,  that  they  are  no  good  endeavorsj  they 
have  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  any  good  disposition,  or  any 
good  aim  and  intention,  or  any  virtuous  sincerity  ;  I  ask,  what  tendency  can  such 
efforts  of  the  mind,  as  are  wholly  empty  of  all  goodness,  have  to  produce  true 
moral  goodness  in  the  heart  t 

Can  an  action,  that  in  principles  and  ends  has  no  degree  of  moral  good, 
%ave  a  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  acting  from  gootl  principle  and  for  good 
ends  1  For  instance,  can  a  man*s  doing  something  purely  to  satisfy  some  sen- 
4tive  appetite  of  his  own,  or  to  mcrease  his  own  worklly  prafit,  have  any  kind 
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of  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  doing  something  from  true,  disinterested  benerr^ 
lence,  or  to  excite  to  any  act  from  such  a  principle  1  Certainly  an  act  perfect- 
ly void  of  benevolence,  has  no  more  tendency  to  produce  either  a  habit  or  ac 
of  benevolence,  than  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  produce  something. 

§  72.  Stebbing  supposes  the  assistance  God  gives,  or  the  operation  of  tk 
Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  is  to  give  a  good  and  honest  heart,  prepared  to  receirf 
and  well  improve  the  word  ;  as  particularly,  meekness,  humility,  teacbaUe> 
ness,  &c  And  supposes  that  these  effects  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  obtained  In 
prayer ;  but  yet  allows,  that  the  prayer  must  be  acceptably  made,  page  106. 
which  supposes  that  some  degree  or  virtue  must  be  exercised  in  prayer.  For 
surely  they  do  not  suppose  any  thing  else,  besides  virtue  in  prayer,  or  in  am 
other  part  of  religion,  is  acceptable  to  God,  I  suppose  they  will  not  denj, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  some  virtuous  respect  to  the  divine  being,  as  well  as 
some  virtuous  concern  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  to  make  any  external 
act  of  religion  in  them  at  all  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  And  it  may  be  also  presumed  that  they  will  allow,  that  there  art 
multitudes  of  men,  who  at  present  are  so  wicked,  so  destitute  of  virtue,  that  thcj 
have  not  virtue  enough  for  acceptable  prayer  to  God.    They  have  not  now  so 


within  their  reach  by  virtue  of  God's  promises  ?  Or  how  can  they  come  bjr  iu 
save  by  God's  sovereign,  arbitrary  grace  ?  Shall  they  pray  to  (5od  for  it,  and 
so  obtain  it  ?  But  this  is  contrar}-  to  the  supposition.  For  it  is  supposed,  tbat 
they  now  have  not  virtue  enough  to  pray  acceptably,  and  this  is  the  very  thing 
inquired,  how  they  come  by  the  virtue  necessary  in  order  to  their  making  ac- 
ceptable prayer  ?  Or  shall  they  work  the  virtue  in  themselves  wholly  without 
God's  assistance  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend,  viz.,  that  all  vir- 
tue is  from  God,  or  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God,  which  they  allow  to 
be  evident  by  that  Scripture,  "  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,^*  Or,  is  God 
obliged  to  give  it,  or  to  assist  them  to  obtain  it,  without  their  praying  for  it,  o: 
having  virtue  enough  to  ask  it  of  him  ?  That  they  do  not  pretend.  For  tht> 
suppose  the  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  heavenly  Spirit  is  our  seeking,  kcl 
asking,  &c. ;  and  besides,  if  God  gives  it  without  their  first  seeking  it,  that  wil 
make  God  the  first  determining  cfticient,  yea,  the  mere  and  sole  author  of  it, 
without  their  doin^  any  thing  toward  it,  without  their  so  much  as  seeking  or 
asking  for  it ;  which  would  be  entirely  to  overthrow  their  whole  scheme,  and 
would,  by  their  principles,  make  this  virtue  no  virtue  at  all,  because  not  at  all 
owing  to  them,  or  any  endeavors  of  theirs. 

It  they  reply,  they  must  in  the  first  place  consider :  they  are  capable  of 
consideration ;  and  if  they  would  consider  as  they  ought  and  may,  thej'  would 
doubtless  pray  to  God,  and  ask  his  help  ;  and  every  man  naturally  has  some 
virtue  in  him,  which  proper  consideration  would  put  into  exercise  so  far  as  to 
cause  him  to  pray  in  some  measure  acceptably,  without  any  new  gift  from  God 
— I  answer,  this  is  inconsistent  with  many  of  their  principles.  It  is  so,  that  men 
should  naturally  have  some  \irtue  in  them.  For  what  is  natural  is  necessary ; 
is  not  from  themselves  and  their  own  endeavors  and  free  acts ;  but  prevents 
them  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  their  virtue.  If  they  say,  no  ;  consideration 
will  not  stir  up  any  virtue  that  is  naturally  in  them,  to  cause  them  to  pray  vir- 
tuously ;  t3ut  God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  virtue  enough  to  enable  them  tr 
pray  and  seek  acceptably,  if  they  wnll  consider :  I  answer,  this  is  more  than 
they  pretend.     They  do  not  pretend  that  God  has  promised  anv  new  grace  to 
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any  man,  on  any  lower  condition  than  asking,  seekinj^,  knowinpf,  &c-t  and  if 
they  slKVild  think  best  at  last  to  pretend  any  promise  on  lower  terms,  llu-y  had 
best  produce  the  promises,  und  tell  ns  what,  and  where  fhey  are.  If  they  say, 
serious  consideration  itself  Is  some  degree  of  seeking  their  own  e<H>d,  and  there 
is  an  imphcit  prayer  in  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  guide  them  into  ihe  way  to 
their  happiness :  1  answer^  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  implicit  prayer  in 
their  considenitionj  still  they  allow  that  prayer  must  be  in  some  measure  accept* 
able  prayers  in  order  to  its  being  entitled  to  an  answer ;  and  consequently  must 
have  some  degree  of  virtuous  respect  to  God,  &c,,  and  if  so,  then  the  same 
question  returns  with  all  the  aforementioned  difficulties  over  acriiin,  viz.,  How 
came  the  profane,  thoughtless^  %  ain,  inconsiderate  person  by  this  new  virtue, 
this  new  respect  to  God,  that  he  ever  exercises  in  this  serious  consideration  and 
implicit  prayer  1 

If  they  say,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  implicit  prayer  in  the 
first  consideration  ;  and  yetj  if  the  wicked,  profane,  careless  pei^on,  makes  a 
good  improvement  of  what  grace  he  has,  in  proper  consideration  or  othenvise, 
God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  him  more,  in  that  general  promise,  '*  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  :"  then  1  answer^ 
here  is  new  virtue  iji  his  making  a  ^ood  improvement  of  what  common  assist- 
ance he  has,  w*hich  before  he  neglected,  and  made  no  good  improvement  of* 
How  came  he  by  this  new  virtue  1  Here,  again,  all  the  aforementionefJ  diffi- 
culties return.  Was  it  wholly  from  himself?  This  is  contrary^  to  M'hat  thej- 
pretend.  Or  is  God  obliged  to  give  new  i35sistance  in  order  to  this  new  virtue 
by  any  promi^  t  If  he  be,  what  is  t|ie  condition  of  the  promise  1  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say,  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  assistance  they  have  ;  for 
that  is  tlie  thing  we  are  inquiring  after,  viz..  How  comes  he  hy  that  new  vir- 
tue, making  a  goml  improvement  of  what  he  has,  when  before  he  had  not  virtue 
enough  to  rnakx  such  an  improvement  ? 

Of  wiiatever  kind  this  assistance  b,  whether  it  be  some  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence^  or  some  other  outward  dispensation  or  inward  influence,  the 
difficulty  is  the  same.  How  becomes  God  obhged  to  give  this  assistance ;  and 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  t 

The  answer  must  be,  that  this  new  virtue  is  without  any  new  Hssistance 
give-n,  and  is  from  God  no  otherwise  than  as  the  former  neglected  assif^tance  oi* 
^race  subserves  it»  But  the  question  is^  whence  comes  the  virtue  of  not  neg- 
fecting,  but  improving  that  former  a.^Tstance  ?  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  man 
is  assisted  to  improve  assistance  by  the  assistance  improved  1  Suppose  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  in  the  w^ater  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  a  friend  on  shore 
^rows  out  a  cord  amongst  them,  but  all  of  them  for  a  while  neglect  it;  at 
length  one  of  them  takes  hold  of  it,  and  makes  improvement  of  it ;  and  any 
should  inquire  how  that  man  came  by  the  prudence  and  virtue  of  improving 
the  cordj  when  others  did  not>  and  he  before  had  neglected  it  y  would  it  be  a 
proper  answer  to  say,  that  he  that  threw  out  the  rope,  assisted  him  wisely  to 
improve  the  rope,  by  throwing  out  the  rope  to  biro  7  This  would  be  an  ab- 
surd answer.  TTie  question  is  not,  how  he  came  by  his  opportunity,  but  how 
he  came  by  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  improvement.  His  friend  on  shore 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  and  this  b  all.  The  man's  virtue  in  improving  it 
was  not  at  all  from  him. 

Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  impertinent,  in  sruch  a  case,  to  set  forth  from 
time  to  time,  how  this  man's  discretion,  and  virtue,  and  pnidencc,  was  the  gift 
of  his  friend  on  the  shore,  his  mere  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  purpose  and  mere  good 
pleasure,  and  of  bis  power  ;  and  yet  that  it  was  of  his  own  will  I 
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Man^s  virtue,  according  to  Arminian  principles,  must  consist  wholly  m 
entirely  in  improving  assistance :  for  in  that  only  consists  the  exercise  of  their 
free  will  in  the  affair,  and  not  in  their  having  the  assistance,  although  their  vij. 
tue  must  be  by  their  principles  entirely  from  themselves,  and  God  has  no  haod 
in  it.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  above  discourse,  it  appears  that,  according  to 
Arminian  principles,  men's  virtue  is  altogether  of  themselves,  and  God  has  ac 
hand  at  all  in  it 

§  73.  When  I  say  that  the  acts  and  influences  of  the  Spirit  determbe  thr 
effects,  it  is  not  meant  that  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  determine  in  the  aSair. 
The  soul  of  man  undoubtedly,  in  every  instance,  does  voluntarily  determine  wid 
respect  to  his  own  consequent  actions.  But  this  determination  of  the  >vill  ot 
man,  or  voluntary  determination  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  the  effect  determined 
This  determining  act  of  the  soul  is  not  denied,  but  supposed,  as  it  is  the  eSkt 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  determines. 

§  74.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  this  as  the  reason  that  good  men  have  virtue, 
that  God  hath  given  it  to  them  ;  and  the  reason  why  bad  men  have  it  not,  that 
God  hath  iwt  given  it  to  them.  These  two  together  clearly  prove  that  God  is 
the  determining  or  disposing  cause  of  virtue  or  goodness  in  men. 

§  75.  Dr.  Stebbing  insists  upon  it,  that  conversion  is  the  effect  of  God'a 
word ;  and  supposes  mat  therefore  it  is  demonstratively  evident,  that  it  most 
needs  be  the  effect  of  men's  free  will,  and  not  the  necessary  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  I  say,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  self-determination,  it  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  the  word  of  God  in  any  proper  sense  at  all.  That  it  should  be  tk 
effect  of  the  word,  is  as  inconsistent  with  their  scheme,  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
with  ours.  Self-determination  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  conversion's  being  a: 
all  the  effect  of  either  the  word  or  Spirit. 

§  76.  They  say  that  commands,  threatenings,  promises,  invitations,  counsels, 
&c.,  are  to  no  purpose  in  our  scheme.  But  indeed  they  can  have  no  place  in 
their  scheme :  for  their  scheme  excludes  all  motive. 

§  77.  In  many  particulars  their  scheme  contradicts  common  sense.  It  is 
contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  being  should  continuallv  meet  with  millions 
of  millions  of  real,  proper  disappointments  and  crosses  to  his  proper  desires,  and 
not  continually  lead  a  distressed  and  uphappy  life.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
sense,  that  God  should  know  that  an  event  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  whose 
nonexistence  he  at  the  same  time  knows  is  not  impossible.  It  is  contrar}*  to 
common  sense  that  a  thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself;  and  that  a  thing  not 
necessary  in  its  own  nature  should  come  to  pass  without  any  cause :  that  the 
more  indifferent  a  man  is  in  any  moral  action,  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  &c. 

§  78.  If  the  grace  of  God  is  not  disposing  and  determining,  then  a  graciou* 
man's  differing  in  this  respect  from  another,  is  not  owing  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  owes  no  thanks  to  God  for  it ;  and  so  owes  no  thanks  to  God,  that 
he  is  saved,  and  not  others. 

But  how  contrary  is  this  to  Scripture  !  Seeing  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
gift  of  virtue,  and  of  the  possession  of  it,  as  a  fruit  of  God's  bounty. 

^  79.  A  man's  conformity  to  the  rule  of  duty,  is  partly  owing  to  assistance 
or  motive  ;  if  his  conformity  be  to  ten  degrees,  and  it  is  in  some  measure,  r.  g^ 
to  the  amount  of  five  degrees,  owing  to  sovereign  assistance ;  then  only  the 
remaining  five  degrees  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  the  man  himself,  and  therefore  there 
are  but  five  degrees  of  virtue. 

§  80.  Dr.  Stebbing  says,  "  that  a  man  is  indeed  both  passive  and  active  in 
his  own  conversion,"  and  he  represents  God  as  partly  the  cause  of  man^s  con- 
version, and  man  himself  as  paitly  tlie  cause,  p.  208. 
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Again,  Stebbing  says,  p.  254,  ^  Faith  and  regeneration  are  our  works,  as 
well  as  his  gifts,  i.  e.,  they  arise  partly  from  God  and  partly  from  ourselves," 
But  if  so,  on  this  scheme,  they  imply  virtue  so  far  only  as  they  are  our  works. 

Men's  salvation  is  attributed  wholly  and  entirely  to  men  in  their  scheme, 
and  none  of  the  praise  of  it  is  due  to  God,  as  will  most  evidently  appear,  if  the 
matter  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  For,  1.  They  bold  that  man's 
salvation  is  given  as  a  reward  of  man's  virtue ;  so  is  pardon  of  sin,  deliverance 
fro<n  hell,  and  eternal  life  and  glory  in  heaven ;  all  is  for  man's  virtue.  2.  Re- 
wardable  virtue  wholly  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  man's  own  free  will.  Tliey 
hold  that  a  man's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  nor  rewardable,  than  as  they 
are  from  man  himself.  If  they  are  partly  from  some  foreign  cause,  so  far  th^ 
are  not  rewardable.  It  being  so,  that  that  virtue  which  is  rewardable  in  man, 
is  entirely  from  man  himself ;  hence  it  is  to  himself  wholly  that  he  is  to  ascribe 
his  obtaining  the  reward.  If  the  virtue,  which  is  that  thing,  and  that  thin^  only, 
which  obtains  the  reward,  be  wholly  from  man  himself,  uien  it  will  surdy  fol- 
low, that  his  obtaining  the  reward  is  wholly  from  himself. 

All  their  arguments  suppose,  that  men's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  and 
rewardable,  than  as  they  are  from  themselves,  the  fruits  of  their  own  free  will 
and  self-determination.  And  men's  own  virtue,  they  say,  is  the  only  condition 
of  salvation,  and  so  must  be  the  only  thing  by  which  salvation  is  obtained.  And 
this  being  of  themselves  only,  it  surely  follows,  that  their  obtain'mg  salvation  is 
of  themselves  only. 

They  say,  their  scheme  gives  almost  all  the  glory  to  God.  That  matter,  I 
suppose,  may  easily  be  determined,  and  it  may  be  made  to  appear  beyond  all 
contest,  how  much  they  do  ascribe  to  the  man,  and  how  much  they  do  not. 

By  them  salvation  is  so  far  from  God,  that  it  is  God  that  gives  opportunity 
to  obtain  salvation  ;  it  is  God  that  gives  the  offer  and  makes  the  promise :  but 
the  obtaining  of  the  promise  is  of  men.  The  being  of  the  promise  is  of 
God ;  Imt  their  interest  in  it  is  wholly  of  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will. 
And  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  God's  making  the  offer,  and 
giving  the  opportunity  to  obtain  salvation,  at  least  that  which  consists  in  salva- 
tion from  eternal  misery,  is  not  of  Grod,  so  as  to  be  owing  to  any  proper  grace 
or  goodness  of  his.  For  they  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  offer, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  his  justice,  if  he  had  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  salvation.  For  they  hold,  it  is  unjust  for  G(3  to  make  men 
miserable  for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them  for  that  sin  that 
they  cannot  avoid ;  and  that  therefore,  it  is  unjust  for  God  not  to  preserve  or 
save  all  men  that  do  what  they  can,  or  use  their  sincere  endeavors  to  do 
their  duty ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  follows,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  not  to 
give  all  opportunity  to  be  saved  or  preserved  from  misery ;  and  consequently, 
it  is  no  fruit  at  all  of  any  grace  or  kindness  in  him  to  give  such  opportunity,  or 
to  make  the  offer  of  it  So  that,  all  that  is  the  fruit  of  God's  kindness  in  man's 
salvation,  is  the  positive  happiness  that  belongs  to  salvation.  But  neither  of 
these  two  things  are  in  any  respect  whatsoever  the  fruit  of  God's  kindness, 
neither  his  deliverance  from  sin,  nor  from  misery  in  his  virtue  and  holiness ;  and 
when  hereafter  he  shall  see  the  misery  of  the  damned,  he  will  have  it  to  con- 
sider, that  it  is  owing  in  no  respect  to  God  that  he  is  delivered  from  that  misery. 
And  that  good  men  differ  from  others,  that  shall  burn  in  hell  to  all  etemi^,  k 
wholly  owing  to  themselves.  When  they,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  behoU 
some  set  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  while  they  are  on  his  right  hand,  and 
shall  see  how  they  differ,  they  may,  and,  as  they  would  act  accordmg  to  truth, 
they  ought  to  take  all  the  glory  of  it  unto  theniiBelves;  and  therefore  the  gloiy 
Vol.  n.  74 
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of  their  salvation  belongs  to  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  man's  making  him- 
self to  differ  with  regard  to  any  great  spiritual  benefit,  and  his  not  receiving  it 
from  another,  but  his  having  it  in  distinction  from  others,  being  from  himself  is 
ground  of  a  man's  boasting  and  glorying  in  himself,  with  respect  to  that  benefit, 
and  of  boasting  of  it :  I  say,  it  is  evident  by  the  apostle's  words,  **  Who  maketk 
thee  to  differ?  Why  boastest  thou,  as  &ough  thou  hadst  not  received  it f 
These  words  plainly  imply  it. 

-^  It  is  evident,  that  it  is  God's  design  to  exclude  man's  boasting  in  the  affair 
-^  his  salvation.  Now,  let  us  consider  what  does  give  ground  for  boasting  ii 
the  apostle's  account,  and  what  it  is  that  in  his  account  excludes  boasting,  or 
cuts  off"  occasion  for  it.  It  is  evident  by  what  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  i.,  latle 
end,  that  the  entireness  and  universality  of  our  dependence  on  God,  is  that  whick 
cuts  off  occasion  of  boasting ;  as,  our  receiving  our  wisdom,  our  holiness,  aod 
redemption  through  Christ,  and  not  through  ourselves ;  that  Christ  is  made  to 
us  wisdom,  justification,  holiness  and  redemption  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  ii 
is  of  God  that  we  have  any  part  in  Christ ;  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesta: 
nay,  further,  that  it  is  from  God  we  receive  those  benefits  of  wisdom,  holinesB, 
tie.,  through  the  Saviour  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  import  of  all  these  things,  if  we  may  trust  to  Scripture  representations, 
is,  that  God  has  contrived  to  exclude  our  glorying ;  that  we  should  be  whollj 
and  every  way  dependent  on  God,  for  the  moral  and  natural  good  that  beloifs 
to  salvation ;  and  that  we  have  all  from  the  hand  of  God,  by  his  power  aul 
^ace.  And  certainly  this  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  our  holinca 
IS  wholly  from'  ourselves ;  and,  that  we  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Quia 
rather  than  others,  is  wholly  of  our  own  decision.  And  that  such  a  universal 
dependence  is  what  takes  away  occasion  of  taking  glor}'  to  ourselves,  and  is  a 
proper  ground  of  an  ascription  of  all  the  glory  of  tlie  things  belonging  to  ipan'^ 
salvation  to  God,  is  manifest  from  Rom.  xi.  35,  36, ''  Or  who  hath  iirst  gives 
unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?  For  of  liim,  and  to  him. 
and  through  him,  are  all  things  ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  words  are  remarkable,  and  very  significant.  If  we  look  into  all  the 
foregoini^  discourse,  from  the  beginning  of  chapter  ix.,of  which  this  is  the  ooTt- 
elusion,  by  not  giving  to  God,  but  having  all  this  wholly yroi/j,  through, ^niin 
God,  is  intended  that  these  things,  these  great  benefits  forementioned,  are  thus 
from  God,  without  being  from  or  through  ourselves.  That  some  of  the  Jews 
were  distinguished  from  others  in  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Christians,  was  not  ol 
themselves ;  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
showeth  mercy.  It  is  of  him  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercj. 
It  is  of  God,  who  makes  of  the  same  lump  a  vessel  of  honor  and  a  vessel  unto 
dishonor.  It  is  not  of  us,  nor  our  works,  but  of  the  calling  of  God,  or  of  him 
that  calleth,  chap.  ix.  11,  and  23, 34.  Not  first  of  our  own  choice,  but  of  God's 
election,  chap.  ix.  11 — 27,  and  chap.  xi.  5.  It  is  all  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  of  our  works  at  all ;  yea,  and  so  as  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  w^ith  its  being  of  our  works;  chap.  xi.  5,  6,  7.  In  such  a  manner 
as  not  first  to  be  of  their  seeking ;  their  seeking  does  not  determine,  but  God's 
election  ;  chap.  xi.  7.  It  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  that  some  were  grafted  in, 
that  were  wild  olive  branches  in  themselves,  and  were  more  unlikely  as  to  any 
thing  in  themselves  to  be  branches,  than  others,  verse  17^  Their  being  grafteti 
in,  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  goodness,  while  he  was  pleased  to  use  se 
verity  towards  others,  v.  22.  Yea,  God  has  so  ordered  it  on  purpose  that  all 
should  be  shut  up  in  unbelief;  be  left  to  be  so  sinful,  that  he  might  have  mern* 
on  all ;  so  as  more  visibly  to  show  the  salvation  of  all  to  be  merely  dependent 
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on  mercy.  Then  the  apostle  fitly  concludes  all  this  discourse,  Rom.  xi.  35, 36, 
*'  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompeosed  to  him  again? 
For  of  hiru,  aud  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.     Amtn." 

Again  in  the  apostle's  account,  a  benefit's  l>eing  of  our  works,  gives  occa- 
sion for  boasting,  and  therefore  God  has  eontrivetl  ihat  our  a^alvation  shall  not 
be  of  our  works,  but  of  mere  grace,  Rom>  iii.  27,  Eph*  ii.  9.  And  that  neither 
the  salvation,  nor  the  condition  of  it,  shall  be  of  our  works,  but  that,  with  re- 
gard to  all,  we  are  God's  workmanship  and  his  creation  antecedently  to  our 
works ;  and  his  grace  and  power  in  producing  this  workmanship,  and  his  de- 
termination or  purpose  wnth  regard  to  them,  are  all  prior  to  our  works,  and  the 
cause  of  them*     See  also  Rom,  xi-  4,  5,  6. 

And  it  ij3  evident,  that  man's  having  virtue  from  himself,  and  not  receiving 
it  from  another,  and  making  himself  to  differ  with  regard  to  great  spiritual  bene- 
fits, does  give  ground  for  boasting,  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  In  Rom-  iii*  27, 
And  this  IS  allowed  by  those  men  in  spiritual  gifts.  And  if  so  in  them,  more 
so  in  greater  things  ;  more  so  in  that  which  in  itself  is  a  thousaml  times  more 
excellent,  and  of  ten  thousand  times  greater  importance  and  benefit. 

By  the  Arminian  scheme,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  excellent  thing p 
viz.,  virtue  and  holiness,  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  as  being  infinitely  the  most 
honorable,  and  will  bring  the  subjects  of  it  to  infinitely  the  greatest  and  high- 
est honor,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  highest  dignity  of  man's  nature  of  all 
things  that  belon|T  to  man's  salvation  ;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  things  be* 
longmg  to  that  salvation  are  nothing ;  that  whicfi  does  infinitely  more  than  any 
thing  else  constitute  the  difference  between  them  and  others,  as  more  excellent, 
more  worthy,  more  honorable  and  huppy  ;  this  is  from  tliernselves.  With 
rejjard  to  this,  they  liave  not  received  of  another.  With  regard  to  this  great 
thmg,  they,  and  they  only,  make  themselves  to  differ  Irom  others ;  and  thijs  dif- 
ference proceeds  not  at  all  from  the  power  or  grace  of  God*  ^ 

.Again,  in  the  apostle's  account,  tins  scheme  will  give  occasion  to  have  a 
great  benefit,  that  appertains  to  salvation,  not  of  grace,  but  of  works. 

Virtue  is  not  only  tlie  most  honorable  attainment,  hut  it  is  that  which  men, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  being  possessed  of  it,  are  more  apt  to  ghirj-  in,  than 
in  any  thing  else  whatsoever*  For  what  are  men  so  apt  to  glory  in  as  their 
own  supposed  excellency,  as  in  their  supposed  virtue  ?  And  what  sort  of  glory- 
ing is  that,  which,  it  is  evident  in  fact,  the  Scriptuies  do  chiefly  guard  against  ? 
It  is  glorying  in  their  own  righteoijsness,  their  own  holiness,  their  ow^n  good 
works. 

It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  apostle's  account  it  is  a  proper  consideration  to  pre* 
vent  our  boasting,  that  our  distinction  from  others,  is  not  of  ourselves,  not  only 
in  being  distinguished  in  having  better  gifts  and  better  prmciples,  but  in  our 
being  made  partakers  of  the  great  privileges  of  Christians,  such  as  being  en- 
grafted into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  fatness  of  that  olive  tree,  Rom.  3D. 
17,  18, "  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
ali?e  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  w^ith  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  *atneJis  of  the  olive  tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Here  it  is  manifest,  it  is  the  distinction  that  was  made  between  some  and 
others,  that  is  the  thing  insisted  on ;  and  the  apostle,  verse  22,  calls  upon 
them  to  consider  this  great  distinction,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  the  distinguishing 
goodness  of  God  only.  '*  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severit^^  of  God  ^ 
on  them  which  fell,  severity ;  but  toward  thee,  goodness,'*  And  its  being 
owing  not  to  them,  but  to  God  and  his  distinguishing  goodness,  is  the  thing  the 
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apostle  urges  as  a  reason  why  they  should  not  boast,  but  magnify  God's  grace 
or  distinguishing  goodness.  And  if  it  be  a  good  reason,  and  the  scheme  of  our 
salvation  be  every  way  so  contrived  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  signifies}  that  all 
occasion  of  boastuig  should  be  precluded,  and  all  reasons  given  to  ascribe  all  te 
Grod's  grace ;  then  it  is  doubtless  so  ordered,  that  the  greatest  privileges,  excel- 
lency, honor  and  happiness  of  Christians,  should  be  that  wherein  they  do  net 
distinguish  themselves,  but  the  difference  is  owing  to  God's  distinguisbing  good- 


Stebbing  strongly  asserts,  God  is  not  the  author  of  that  difference  that  f 
between  some  and  others,  that  some  are  good  and  others  bad. 

§  81.  The  Arminians  differ  among  themselves.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  what 
God  does,  is  only  proposing  moral  motives ;  but  that  in  attending,  adverting 
and  considering,  we  exercise  our  liberty.  But  Stebbine  supposes,  that  the 
attention  and  consideration  is  itself  the  thing  owing  to  me  Spirit  of  God;  pi 
217. 

§  82.  Stebbing  changes  the  question,  pages  223,224.  He  was  coDsidflring 
who  has  the  chief  glory  of  our  conversion,  or  of  our  virtue ;  and  there,  answer- 
ing objections,  enileavors  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  another  question,  vil, 
whether  God  is  the  author  of  that  pardon  and  salvation,  of  which  conversioD 
and  virtue  are  the  condition. 

^  83.  Stebbing  supposes  that  one  thing  wherein  the  assistance  of  the  Spiiit 
consists,  is  the  givine  of  a  meek,  teachable,  disinterested  temper  of  mind,  10 
prepare  men  for  faith  in  Christ,  pages  217,  259;  and  that  herein  condsts  Ait 
drawing  of  the  Father,  John  vi.  44,  viz.,  in  giving  such  a  temper  of  mind. 

This  he  calls  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  that  goes  before  converraon.  He 
often  speaks  of  a  part  that  we  do,  and  a  part  that  Uod  does.  And  he  speab 
of  this  as  a  part  which  God  docs.  Therefore  this,  if  it  be  the  part  which  God 
does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  which  we  do  (for  so  he  speaks  of  it),  is  whoBj 
d«ne  by  God.  And  consequently,  here  is  virtue  wholly  from  God,  and  not  K 
all  from  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own, 
and  all  other  Arminian  principles.  Stebbing  speaks  of  these  preparatory  dis- 
positions as  virtue,  p.  30,  31,  32,  yea,  as  that  wherein  virtue  does  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  consist,  p.  31.  And  he  there  also,  viz.  page  259,  talks  inconsis- 
tently with  himself;  for  he  supposes  that  this  meek  and  teachable  temper  is 
S'ven  by  God,  by  his  preventing  grace  ;  and  also  supposes,  that  all  that  have 
is,  shall  surely  come  to  the  Father.  He  says,  page  256,  "  It  is  certainly  true 
of  the  meek,  disinterested  man,  that  as  he  will  not  reject  the  gospel  at  first ;  so 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  worldly  considerations  to  forsake  it  after- 
wards." 

"  He  who  is  under  no  evil  bias  of  mind,  by  which  he  may  be  prejudiced 
against  the  truth  (which  is  the  notion  of  a  meek  and  disinterested  man),  such  a 
one,  I  say,  cannot  possibly  fail  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  which  carries  in  it  all  that  evidence  of  truth,  which  reason  requires,"  &C., 
and  his  words,  page  259,  are,  John  vi.  37,  39,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me, 
shall  come  unto  me ;"  for  to  be  given  of  the  Father  signifies  the  same  thing 
with  being  drawn  of  the  Father,  as  has  been  already  shown.  And  to  be  drawn 
of  the  Father,  signifies  to  be  prepared  or  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel 
by  the  preventing  p^ace  of  God,  as  has  also  been  proved.  Now,  this  prepared- 
ness consisting,  as  has  likewise  been  shown,  in  being  endued  with  a  meek  and 
disinterested  temper  of  mind ;  those  who  are  riven  of  the  Father,  will  be  the 
same  with  Christ's  sheep.  And  the  sense  of  the  place  is  the  same  with  the  pre 
ceding,  where  our  Saviour  says  that  his  sheep  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him. 
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L  e,  become  his  obedient  disciple*  This  text,  iherefore^ being  no  Rjor^  than  a 
declaration  of  what  wiM  he  certainj  and  (morally  speaking)  the  nee essarj' effect 
of  that  disposition,  upon  the  account  of  ^hirh  men  are  said  to  be  gi\en  of  the 
Father  (to  wit,  that  it  wHl  lead  them  to  embrace  the  gospel j  vThen  once  pro- 
posed to  them)/*  By  these  things,  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  the  part  that 
God  does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  that  we  do>  and  that  which  preTents  or 
goes  before  what  we  do,  thoroughly  decides  and  delei  mines  the  case  as  to  our 
con%'ersionj  or  our  faith  and  repenlance  and  obcdiepct",  not^  itlij^liimfing  all  the 
hand  ouf  free  will  is  supposed  to  have  in  the  case ;  and  which  he  Kuppos*^  is 
what  determines  man*s  conversion  ;  and  insists  upon  it  most  streniioiisly  and 
tn  agister  i  ally  through  his  whole  book,  St  ebbing  supposes  the  infltience  of  the 
Spirit  necessary  to  prepare  men's  hearts,  pages  15—18.  He  (pages  17j  18) 
speaks  of  this  as  what  the  Spirit  does,  and  as  being  his  prev^enting  grace  ;  and 
ipeaks  of  it  as  always  effectual ;  so  that  all  such,  and  only  such  as  have  itj^ill 
believe.     See  also  pages  28 — 30. 

That  these  dispositions  must  be  effectual ;  see  pag^  46 — ^48. 

This  teachable,  humble,  meek  spirit  j  is  w^hal  St  ebbing  speaks  of  erery  where 
aa  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  antecedent  to  obedience*  He  insists  upon  it,  that 
God's  assistance  is  necessary  in  order  to  obedience.  In  pages  20,  21,  be  plainly 
asserts  that  it  is  necessai^  in  order  to  our  obedience,  and  declares  that  our  Sa^ 
viour  has  asserted  it  in  express  terms  in  these  wordsj  John  xv*  5,  "  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing ;  i.  e,j  as  he  saysj  no  good  thing*  Hence  it  follows^  that  this 
teachable^  humble,  meek  disposition,  this  good  and  honest  heart,  is  not  the  fruit 
of  any  good  thing  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  our  free  will ;  but  is  merely  the  fruit 
of  divine  operation.  Here  observe  well  what  Stebbing  says  concerning  God's 
giving  grace  sufficient  for  obedience,  in  answer  to  prayer.     Pages  103—- 106* 

§  84-  No  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given,  why  a  meek,  humble  s})irit,and 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Christian  things,  should  not  be  as  requisite  in  order 
to  acceptable  prayer,  as  in  order  to  acceptable  hearing  and  believing  the  word. 
It  is  as  much  so  spoken  of.  A  praying  without  a  good  spirit  in  these  and  other 
respects,  is  represented  as  no  prayer^  as  ineffectual^  and  what  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  will  be  answejed* 

§85.  If  that  meekness,  &c,,  depends  on  some  antecedent,  self-determined 
act  of  theirs^  and  they  be  determined  by  that ;  then  their  bein^  Christ's,  being 
liis  sheep,  and  therein  distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  his  sheep,  is  not 
properly  owing  to  the  Father^s  gift,  but  to  their  own  gift.  The  Father's  pleas- 
ure is  not  the  thing  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  at  all ;  for  the  Father  does  nothing  in 
the  case  decisively  j  he  acts  not  at  all  freely  in  the  case,  but  acts  on  an  antece- 
dent, firm  obligation  to  the  persons  themselves ;  but  their  own  pleasure,  mide- 
termined  by  God,  is  that  which  dispose  and  decides  in  the  matter.  How 
iroperiinent  would  it  be  to  insist  on  the  gift  of  the  Father  in  this  case,  when  the 
thing  he  speaks  of  is  not  fi-om  thence  1 

§86.  He  supposes  that  the  assistance  that  God  gives  in  order  to  obedienC€ 
ja  giving  this  good  and  honest  heart ;  see  p-  46,  47,  together  with  p,  40,  45; 
and  therefore,  "this  good  and  honest  heart  is  not  the  firuit  of  our  ow^n  obedience, 
bat  must  be  the  fruit  of  assistance  that  precedes  our  ^ood  works,  as  he  often 
calls  it  the  preventing  grace  of  God*  And  therefore,  if  this  grace  determine 
the  matter,  and  \nU  certainly  be  followed  with  faith  and  obc^ience^  then  uti 
Anninianism,  and  his  own  scheme,  comes  to  the  ground. 

^  87*  Stebbing  interprets  that  passage,  Luke  xix.  16,  17^  which  speaks  of 
our  being  little  children,  and  receivmg  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children,  of 
that  meekness  and  humilityj  &c.,  fliat  is  antecedent  to  conversion^  which 
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it  is  apparent  Christ  elsewhere  speaks  of  as  consequent   on  conversion,  ai 
Matth.  xviii. 

§  88.  It  is  manifest  the  power  of  God  overcomes  resistance,  and  great  resist- 
ance of  some  sort  f  otherwise  there  would  be  no  peculiar  greatness  of  power,ii 
distinguishing  it  from  the  power  of  creatures,  manifested  in  l)ringing  men  to  be 
willing  to  be  virtuous ;  which  it  is  apparent  there  is,  by  Matth.  xix.  26 :  ^'  But 
Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  viiii 
God  all  things  are  possible." 

§  89.  The  Arminian  scheme  naturallv,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  lead; 
men  to  take  all  the  glor^'  of  all  spiritual  good  (which  is  immensely  the  chid 
most  important  and  excellent  thing  in  the  whole  creation)  to  ourselves ;  as  mud 
as  if  we,  with  regard  to  those  effects,  were  the  supreme,  the  first  cause,  self-a- 
istent,  and  independent,  and  absolutely  sovereign  disposers.  We  leave  the  gkiy 
of  only  the  meaner  part  of  creation  to  God,  and  take  to  ourselves  all  the  gloij 
of  that  which  is  properly  the  life,  beauty  and  glory  of  the  creation,  and  without 
which  it  is  all  worse  than  nothing.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  great 
First  and  Last ;  no  glory  for  either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  uhost,  in  the  affair. 
This  is  not  carrying  things  too  far,  but  is  a  consequence  truly  and  certainlj  tr 
be  ascribed  to  their  scheme  of  things. 

§  90.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money  that  offers  it  to  us,  withool 
being  the  proper  determiner  of  our  acceptance  of  it.  But  if  the  acceptance  ot' 
an  oner  itself  be  the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  be  given,  he  cannot,  in  any  proper 
sense  whatsoever,  be  properly  said  to  be  the  giver  of  this,  who  is  not  the  deter- 
miner of  it  But  it  is  the  acceptance  of  offers,  and  the  proper  improvemeDt  oi 
opportunities,  wherein  consists  virtue.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  mcHK} 
or  goods  that  does  not  determine  the  wise  choice ;  but  if  the  wise  and  good  cboict 
itself  be  said  to  be  the  thing  given,  it  supposes  that  the  giver  dotermines  the  exist- 
ing of  such  a  wise  choice.  But  now,  this  is  the  thing  that  Grod  is  represented  a« 
the  giver  of,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  virtue,  holiness,  &c.,  for  virtue 
and  holiness  (as  all  our  opponents  in  these  controversies  allow  and  maintain': 
is  the  thing  wherein  a  wise  and  good  choice  consists. 

§  91.  It  is  the  common  way  of  the  Arminians,  in  their  discourses  and  doc- 
trines, which  they  pretend  are  so  much  more  consistent  with  reason  and  coDr 
mon  sense,  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists,  to  give  no  account  at  all,  m 
make  no  proper  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  ;  and  they  do  as  Mr.  Locke  sa\^ 
of  the  Indian  philasopher,  who,  when  sisked  what  the  w^orld  stood  upon,  answeredr 
it  stood  upon  an  elephant ;  and,  when  asked  what  the  elephant  stood  upon,  k 
replied,  on  a  broadbacked  turtle,  &c.  None  of  their  accounts  will  bear  to  be 
traced.  The  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  fountain  of  the  whole  stream,  mus 
not  be  inquired  after.  If  it  be,  it  brings  all  to  a  gross  absurdity  and  self-con- 
tradiction. And  yet,  when  they  have  done,  they  look  upon  others  as  stupid 
bigots,  and  void  of  common  sense,  or  at  least  going  directly  counter  to  common 
sense,  and  worthy  of  contempt  and  indignation,  because  they  'will  not  agree 
with  them. 

§  92.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  party  of  Christians,  that  the 
happiness  of  tlie  saints  in  the  other  world  consists  much  in  perfect  holiness  and 
the  exalted  exercises  of  it ;  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  shall  enter  upon  it  at  once 
at  death ;  or  (if  any  deny  that)  at  least  at  the  resurrection  ;  that  the  saint  is 
made  perfectly  holy  as  soon  as  ever  he  enters  into  heaven.  I  suppose  none  will 
say,  that  perft^ction  is  obtained  by  repeated  acts  of  holiness ;  but  all  will  grant, 
that  it  is  wrought  in  the  saint  immediately  by  the  power  of  God  ;  and  vet  that 
It  is  virtue  notwithstanding.   And  why  are  not  the  b^innings  of  holiness  wrought 
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'n  the  same  raanner  1  Why  should  not  Ihe  beginnings  of  a  holy  nature  be 
wrought  imraedialely  by  God  in  a  soul  that  is  wholly  of  a  contrary  nature,  es 
well  as  holiness  be  perfected  in  a  soul  that  has  already  a  prevailing  holiuess'? 
And  it"  it  be  sf>j  why  is  not  the  beginning,  thus  wrought,  as  much  viilue  as  the 
perfection  thus  wrought  1 

§  95.  Saving  grace  differs,  not  only  in  degree^  hut  in  nature  and  kind,  from 
common  grace,  or  any  thing  that  is  ever  found  in  natural  men.  This  seems  | 
evident  by  the  foUowinf^  things*  L  Because  conversion  is  a  work  that  is  done 
at  once»  and  not  gradually*  If  saving  grace  differed  only  in  degree  from  what 
went  before,  tlien  the  making  a  man  a  good  man  would  be  n  gradDal  work ;  it 
woulil  be  the  increasing  of  the  grace  that  he  has,  till  it  comes  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  ssiving,  at  least  it  would  be  frequently  so.  But  that  the  conversion  of 
the  heart  k  not  a  work  that  is  thus  gradually  wrought,  but  liiat  it  is  wrought  at 
once,  appears  by  Christ's  converting  the  soul  being  represented  by  his  calling  of 
it;  Rom.  viii,  28,  29,  30,  **  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
For  whom  he  did  foreknow^  he  also  did  predestinate  to  he  conibrmed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son  ;  that  he  might  be  tlje  first  born  among  many  brethien.  Moreover, 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  ;  and  wljom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.'"  Acts  li*  3? — 39, 
**  Men  and  hrethrenj  what  shall  we  do?  TTien  Peter  said  unto  themj  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  For  ihe  promise  is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  immy  as  the 
Lord  our  Gud  shall  C43//*"  Heb^  ix.  15,  **  That  they  which  are  mld'd  might  re- 
ceive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  1  Thess  v,  23,  24,  **  Mi\\  tlie  very 
God  of  peace  sanctity  you  wholly  :  and  I  pray  God,  your  whole  sinrit,  soul  and 
body,  l>e  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Je^siis  Christ.  Fjiitli- 
ful  IS  he  that  cailHk  you,  who  also  will  do  it/'  Nothing  else  can  be  meant  in 
these  places  %  callings  but  what  Christ  does  in  a  sinner's  saving  conversion  j  t^- 
which  it  seems  evident,  that  this  is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually*  1  lereb^ 
Christ  shows  his  great  power*  He  does  but  speak  the  powerfid  word,  and  it  is 
done^  He  does  but  call,  and  the  heart  of  the  sinner  immediately  cometh*  as  was 
representefl  by  bis  calling  his  disciples,  and  their  immediately  folWtng  hiin*  So, 
when  he  called  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  they  wcrt^  minding  other 
things,  and  ha<l  no  thought  of  fbllowing  Christ,  But  at  his  call  they  inTrm  tliately 
followed  him,  Matth.  iv.  18 — 22,  Peter  and  Andrew  were  casting  a  net  inlo  the 
sea.  Christ  says  unto  them,  as  he  passed  by^  Follow  me ;  and  it  is  said,  they 
straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  him*  So  James  and  John  were  in  the 
ship  with  Zebedee  their  father^  mending  their  nets  :  and  he  called  the m  j  and 
immediately  they  left  the  ship,  and  their  father,  and  followed  him.  So  when 
Matthew  was  called  ;  Matth.  ix.  9,  "  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he 
saw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  tlie  receipt  of  custom  ;  and  he  saith  unto 
him,  Follow  me  :  And  he  arose  and  followed  him**'  The  same  circumstances 
are  observed  by  other  evangelists.  Which,  doubtless,  is  to  represent  the  manner 
io  which  Christ  effectually  calls  his  disciples  in  all  ages*  There  is  something 
immediately  put  into  theh-  hearts,  at  that  call,  that  is  new^that  there  wai*  nothing 
of  there  before,  which  makes  them  so  immediately  act  in  a  manner  altogether 
new,  and  so  alien  from  what  they  were  befi^re. 

That  the  work  of  conversion  is  wrought  at  once,  is  fiirtber  evident,  bv  its  be- 
ing compared  to  a  w^ork  of  creation.  When  God  created  the  w  orld,  he  did 
what  be  did  immediately;  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  Ym  commanded^  and  it 
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stood  fast  He  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  w.<9  fight.  Abo  bf  id 
being  compared  to  a  raising  from  the  dead.  R^ing  from  the  dead  is  not  a 
gradual  work,  but  it  is  done  at  once.  God  calls,  and  the  dead  come  foilk 
imrawliately.  The  change  m  conversion  is  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  as  tbt 
1  Cor.  XV.  ol,  52,  "  We  shall  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twnnkling  of  a 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 

It  appears  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  wrougli  .11  those  works  that  he 
wrought  when  on  earth,  that  they  were  types  of  his  gi  at  work  of  conTextni 
sinners.  Thus,  when  he  healed  the  leper,  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  touchoi 
him,  and  said,  '^  I  will,  be  thou  clean ;  and  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed." 
Mutth.  viii.  3.  Mark  i.  42.  Luke  v.  13.  So,  in  the  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  men,  Matth.  xx.  30,  &c.,  he  touched  their  eyes,  and  immediately  iher 
e}'es  received  sight,  and  they  followed  him.  And  so  Mark  x.  62.  Luke  xrii 
43.  So,  when  he  healed  the  sick,  particularly  Simon's  wife's  mother^  he  took 
her  by  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up ;  and  immediately  the  fever  left  her,  and  she 
ministered  imto  him.  So  when  the  woman  that  had  the  issue  of  blood,  touched 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched ;  Luke 
^dii.  44.  So  the  woman  that  was  bowed  together  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity, 
wlien  Christ  laid  his  hands  on  her,  immediately  she  was  made  straight,  and  glo- 
rified God ;  Luke  xiii.  12,  13.  So  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  when 
Christ  bade  him  rise  and  take  up  h»  bed  and  walk,  was  immediately  made 
whole ;  John  v.  8,  9.  After  the  same  manner  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  cast 
out  devils,  and  stilled  the  winds  and  seas. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  specific  difference  between  savine  grace  or  virtue 
and  all  that  was  in  the  heart  before,  by  the  things  that  conversion  is  represented 
by  in  Scripture :  particularly  by  its  being  represented  as  a  work  of  creatioD. 
When  God  creates,  he  does  not  merely  establish  and  perfect  the  things  that  wen 
made  before,  but  makes  them  wholly  and  immediately.  The  things  that  are 
seen,  are  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear.  Saving  grace  in  the  heart  is  said 
to  be  th(?  new  man,  a  new  creature  ;  and  corruption  the  old  man.  If  that  virtue 
that  is  in  the  heart  of  a  holy  man,  be  not  different  in  its  nature  and  kind, 
then  the  man  might  passibly  have  had  the  same  seventy  years  before,  and  troin 
time  to  time,  from  the  beginninp;  of  his  life,  and  has  it  no  otherwise  now,  btf 
only  in  a  greater  degree  :  and  how  then  is  he  a  new  creature  ? 

Again,  it  is  evident  also  from  its  being  compared  to  a  resurrection.  XatnraJ 
men  are  said  to  be  dead  :  but  when  they  are  converted,  they  are  by  God> 
mighty  and  effectual  power  raised  from  the  dead.  Now,  there  is  no  'mediiun 
between  bein^  dead  and  alive.  He  that  is  dead,  has  no  degree  of  life.  He 
that  has  tlie  least  degree  of  life  in  him,  is  alive.  WTien  a  man  is  raised  from 
the  dead,  life  is  not  only  in  a  greater  degree,  but  it  is  all  new.  And  this  is  fiir- 
ther  evident  by  that  representation  that  is  made  of  Christ's  converting  simMSf* 
in  John  v.  25 :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  imto  you,  the  hour  b  coming,  and  now  is. 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  they  Siat  hear  shall 
live."  This  shows  conversion  to  be  an  immediate  and  instanstaneous  work,  like 
to  the  channre  made  in  Lazanis  when  Christ  called  him  from  the  grave :  there 
went  life  with  the  call,  and  I^zarns  was  immediately  alive.  That  immediateh 
before  the  call  they  are  dead,  and  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  any  life,  is  evi- 
dent by  that  expression,  "  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  ;"  and  immediately  afttf 
the  call,  they  are  alive ;  yea,  there  goes  life  with  the  voice,  as  is  evident  DOt 
only  because  it  is  said  they  vshall  live,  but  also  because  it  is  ssud,  they  shall  hear 
his  voice.    It  is  evident,  that  the  first  moment  they  have  any  life  is  the  mtana^ 
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when  Christ  calls ;  and  when  Christ  calk,  or  as  soon  as  they  ai  e  called,  they 
are  converted ;  as  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  first  atgximent,  wherrin 
it  is  shown,  tliat  to  be  called,  and  converted,  is  the  same  thing, 

3,  Those  that  go  farthest  in  religion,  that  are  in  a  natural  condition, 
have  no  charity,  as  is  plainly  implied  m  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  first  of  Cormthians ;  by  which  we  must  understand,  that  Ihey  have  none  of 
that  kind  of  grace,  or  dL^position  or  affectioa,  that  is  so  called.  So  Christ  else- 
where reproves  the  Pharisees,  those  high  pretenders  to  religion  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in  them* 

4<  In  conversion,  stones  are  raised  up  to  be  children  unto  Abraham,  While 
stones,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  sdl  those,  qualiti^  that  afterward  render 
them  the  hving  children  of  Abraham;  and  not  possessing  them,  though  in  a 
less  degree. 

Agreeably  to  this,  conversion  is  represented  by  the  taking  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  giving  a  heart  of  flesh.  The  man,  while  unconverted,  has  a 
heart  of  stone,  which  has  no  degree  of  that  Jile  or  sense  in  it  that  the  heart  of 
flesh  has ;  because  it  yet  remains  a  stone ;  than  which,  nothing  is  farther  from 
life  and  sense* 

5.  A  wicked  man  has  none  of  that  principle  of  nature  that  a  godly  man  has,  as 
IS  evident  by  1  John  iii.  9,  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  himi  and  he  camiot  sin,  because  he  b  born  of 

The  natural  import  of  the  metaphor  shows,  that  by  a  seed  is  meant  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  :  it  may  be  small  as  a  grain  of  mustani  se^.  A  seed  is  a  small 
thing ;  it  may  be  buried  up  and  lie  hid,  as  the  seed  sow^  in  the  earth  ;  it  may 
seem  to  be  dead,  as  seeds  for  a  while  do,  till  quickened  by  the  sun  and  rain* 
But  any  de^ee  of  such  a  principle,  or  a  principle  of  such  a  nature,  is  what  b 
called  the  seed  ;  it  need  not  be  to  such  a  degree,  or  have  such  a  prevalency,  in 
order  to  be  called  a  seed.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  tlils  seed,  or  this  in- 
ward principle  of  nature,  is  peculiar  to  the  saints^  for  he  that  has  that  seed, 
cannot  sin  ;  and  therefore  he  that  sins,  or  is  a  wicked  man,  has  it  not. 

6.  Natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  savingly  converted,  have  no  degree 
of  that  principle  from  whence  all  gracious  actings  flow,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  God 
or  of  Christ ;  as  is  evident,  because  it  is  asserted  both  ways  in  Scripture,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  his,  Rom.  viii.  9,  and  also  that 
Uiose  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  his ;  1  John  iii.  24,  '*  Hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  earnest  of  the  future  inheritance,  1  Cor.  i*  22,  and 
*r*  5,  Eph.  i.  14.  Yea,  that  a  natural  man  has  nothing  of  the  Spirit  in  him, 
no  part  nor  portion  in  it,  is  still  more  evident,  because  the  havi'ng  of  (He  SpirU 
IS  given  as  a  sure  sign  of  bein^  in  Christ.  1  John  iv.  13,  "  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit**'  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  none  of  that  holy  principle  that  the  godly  have*  And 
if  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit,  they  ha^e  nothing  of  those  things  that  are 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  GaL  v.  22,  "  But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  These  fruits  are  here  mentioned  with  the  very  design,  that 
we  may  know  whether  we  have  the  ^iiit  or  no.  In  the  18th  verse,  the  apostle 
telb  the  Galatians,  that  if  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  under  the  law ; 
and  then  directly  proceeds,  first,  to  mention  what  are  the  fruits  or  works  of  tht 
flesh,  and  then,'  nextly,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spkit,  that  we  may  judjft 
whether  we  are  led  by  the  Spirit  or  no. 
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^  7.  Thatnatardmen,ortiioKfliatareiiolbornagiui,kaTe: 
gnce  that  bm  godly  men,  IS  efident  by  Jolm  nL  6,  inhere  Cimp^ 
rcffeneretion,  says,  «<  That  which  b  1»m  of  the  fleA,  is  flerii ;  and 
kbom  of  the  Sj^irit,  is  qiirit"  vBy  flesh  is  here  maut nature^  and  Iqr ipAii 
meant  grace,  as  is  evident  by  OaL  t.  16»  17.  GaL  tL  8.  1  Car.  iiL  h  BiR 
TiiL  7.  That  is  Christ's  very  argoment;  by  ttus  it  is  that  Christ  in  tfaoaewaift 
woaM  show  Nicodemus  die  neconty  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  first  bM.in 
have  nothing  bat  natore,  and  can  have  no&ng  else  vndMml  being  bom  agna; 
bjr  which  it  IS  exceeding  evident,  that tiiGytfaSt  are  not  born  nganitbavsa^ 
fUng  else.  And  that  natural  men  have  not  the,Spirit  is  evident,  ainoe.by  fis 
text  with  thecontext  it  ismost  evident  that  those  who  have  the  Sgrnt^  bsm  illf 
regeneration.  It  is  bom  in  them;  it  oomesuito  tfaemteodwrwinllnalf 
birth,  and  that  birth  is  m  regeneration,  as  is  most  evident  by  fliepreoediigM 
firikwing  venwB.  In  godly  men  there  are  two.  opposite  piincipleB:  the  M 
losteth  i^inst  the  spuit,  and  the  spirit  agabst  the  fleHh;  as  ChJ.  t.  SBu.  Ihi 
it  is  not  so  with  natiural  men.  Rebekah,  m  haviaff  Enn  and  Jacob  Miqg^ 
together  in  her  womb,  was  a  type  onlv  of  the  true  CAiirah. 

8.  Natural  men  have  nothug  of  that  nature  m  them  wUch  tne  Chnrtim 
have;  and  that  appears,  becaoie  tfie  nature  they  have  is. dKvine nailnrsL  Ik 
saints  alone  have  it  Not  only  fhey  alone  paitakeof  audi  dqcreea  of  it^balte 
alone  are  partakers  of  it  To  be  a  partaker  of  the  fivme  nature  ia  unsiiniMi 
as  peculiar  to  the  samts,  in  2  Pet  L  4.  It  is  evidmt  it  is  the  tnie  auiMs  Ik 
qiostle  is  there  speaking  of.  ThewoRbinthisvcrse.andtfaefiirq;oin||ynnflai: 
*  According  as  his  divme  power  ha^  given  us  aH  tfainea  that  pertam  oalo  ft 
and  godliness,  through  the  Imowledge  of  him  tiiat  ham  called  ua  to  gkiy  ari 
virtue;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and. preca^oa  [insMas, 
that  by  these  ye  inight  be  partaken  of  the  divme  nature;  havinff^eac^ied  Ae 
oorruption  that  b  in  the  vrorld  through  hat'*  Divine  nature  and  luit  arecfr 
denily  here  spoken  ot  as  two  opposite  prindplea  in  men.  Thoaa  thai  are  ofttr 
vforld,  or  that  are  the  men  of  the  world,  have  only  the  latter  prindpk.  BoCto 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them  that  are  &- 
tinguished  and  separated  from  the  world,  by  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of 
Qm  giving  them  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness ;  by  giving  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  calling  them  to  glory  and  virtue ;  and  givmg  them  tfar 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  enabling  them  to 
escape  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  wicked  men.  It  is  spoken  of,  not  ooljv 
peculiar  to  the  saints,  but  as  the  highest  privily  of  saints. 

9.  A  natural  man  has  no  degree  of  that  relish  and  sense  of  spiritual  tluDR 
or  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  their  divine  truth  and  excelleni^,  whidi  a  goAr 
man  has ;  as  is  evident  by  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  ^*  The  natural  man  recdveth  not  tk 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  k 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Here  a  natural  man  is 
represented,  as  perfectly  destitute  of  any  sense,  perception,  or  diacennng  of  dior 
thmgs.  For  by  the  words,  he  neither  does,  nor  can  Imow  them  or  Anas 
them.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  are  foolidmess  unto  him.  He  is  aKb 
a  stranger  to  them,  that  he  knows  not  what  the  talk  d  such  dungi 
means ;  they  are  words  without  a  meaning  to  him ;  he  knows  nothing  d 
the  matter,  any  more  than  a  blind  man  of  colors.  Hence  it  "will  follow,  tU 
the  sense  of  thmgs  of  religion  that  a  natural  man  has,  is  not  only  not  to  the  mm  | 
degree,  but  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  what  a  ^ly  man  has.  Besidei,  | 
if  a  natural  person  has  that  fniit  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  of  the  aame  kind  wiA 
what  a  spiritual  person  has,  then  he  experiences  vntfain  hiaself  the  tUagsflt 
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the  Spirit  of  God.  How  then  can  he  he  said  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
have  no  perception  or  discerning  of  them  1  The  reason  why  natural  men  have 
[  knowledge  of  spiritual  things^  is,  that  they  have  nothing  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God 
Nlling  in  them*  This  is  evident  by  the  context.  For  mere  we  are  told  it  is 
by  the  Spirit  these  things  are  taught,  verses  10 — 12.  Godly  persons,  in  the  text 
we  arc  upon,  are  called  spiritual,  evidently  on  this  account^  that  they  hai  e  the 
Spirit ;  and  iinregenerate  men  are  called  natural  men,  because  they  have  nothing 
but  nature.  Hereby  the  6th  argument  is  continued.  For  nBtunil  men  are  in 
no  degree  spiritual ;  they  have  only  nature,  and  no  Spirit,  If  they  had  any  thing 
of  the  Spirit,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  godly,  yet  they  would  be 
taught  spiritual  things,  or  the  things  of  the  Spirit  in  proportion  ;  the  Spirit,  that 
search etb  all  things^  would  teach  them  in  some  measiire.  There  would  not  be 
so  great  a  difference,  that  the  one  could  perceive  nothing  of  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  foolishness  to  them,  while^  to  the  otlier,  they  appear  divinely  and  un- 
speakably wise  and  excellent,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  context,  verses  6^ — 9, 
and  as  such  J  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  discerning  them.  The  reason  why  natu* 
ral  men  have  no  knowledge  or  perception  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have 
none  of  that  anointing  spoken  of,  1  John  ii,  27,  '^  But  the  anointing,  which  ye 
have  received  of  hira,  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  sTiould  teach 
you  I  but  as  the  same  anointing  teachethyou  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no 
lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 

This  anointing  is  evidently  here  spoken  of,  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  true  saints. 
Sinners  never  had  any  of  that  oil  poured  upon  them  i  and  because  ungodly  men 
have  none  of  it,  therefore  they  have  no  discerning  of  spiritual  things.  If  they 
had  any  degree  of  it,  they  would  iHscern  in  some  measure.  Therefore,  none  of 
that  sense  tiat  natural  men  have  of  spiritual  things,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
what  the  gotily  have*  And  that  natural  men  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  know- 
ledge, is  further  evident,  because  conversion  is  represented  in  Scripture  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind*  But  this  would  be  very  improperly  represented,  if  a 
man  might  have  some  sight,  though  not  so  clear  and  full,  time  after  time,  fm 
scores  of  years  before  his  conversion. 

10*  The  grace  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  only  a  precious  oU  with  which  Christ 
ano'mfs  the  believer  by  giving  it  to  him,  but  the  believer  anoints  Christ  with  it, 
by  exercising  it  towards  him  ;  which  seems  to  lie  represented  by  the  precious 
omlment  Maiy  poured  on  Christ's  head.  Herein  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mary  is  a 
type  of  Christ's  church,  and  of  every  belie\^ng  soul ,  And  if  so,  doubtless  the 
thing  in  which  she  typifies  the  church,  has  in  it  something  peculiar  to  the 
church*  There  would  not  he  a  type  ordered  on  purpose  to  represent  the  church, 
that  shall  represent  only  something  that  is  common  to  the  church  and  olhers. 
Therefore  unbeliever  pour  none  of  that  sweet  and  precious  ointment  on  Christ* 

11,  That  unbelievers  have  no  degiee  of  that  grace  that  the  saints  have,  is 
evident,  liecause  they  have  no  communion  with  Christ*  If  unbehevers  partook 
pf  any  of  that  Spirit,  those  holy  inclinations,  affections  and  acting  that  tlie  godly 
have  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  then  they  would  have  commimion  with  Christ,, 
The  communion  of  saints  with  Christ,  does  certainly  consist  in  receiving  of  his 
frilness,  and  partaking  of  hk  grace,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  i,  16 :  "  Of  his  ful- 
ness have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace/*  And  the  partaking  of  that 
Spirit  which  God  giv^  not  by  measure  nolo  him,  the  partaking  oi"  Christ^s  holi- 
ness and  grace,  his  nature,  inclinations,  tcndenci^,  affections,  love,  desires,  must 
be  a  part  of  communion  with  him.  Yea,  a  believer's  communion  with  God 
and  Christ,  does  mainly  consist  in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  evident  b? 
2  Cor.  xiii,  14.    But  that  unbelievers  have  no  communion  or  fellowship  with 
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Christ,  appeans,  1st.  Became  they  are  not  imited  to  Cbrist»  they  are  mi  i 
Christ.     Thos€  that  are  not  m  Christ,  or  are  not  united  to  him^  can  baveoad 
greeof  communion  with  hiixi ;  for  union  with  Christ,  or  a  being  in  Christ,  i 
the  fountlation  of  all  communion  with  htm-     The  tinion  of  the  mtmbeis } 
the  head,  h  Ihe  foundation  of  h\\  their  communion  or  partaking  with  the  bfdj 
and  m  the  uuion  of  the  branch  m\h  the  vinej  is  the  foundation  of  all   the  < 
munlon  it  has  with  the  vine,  ot  partaking  of  any  degree  of  its  sap  or  liie,  oriii 
iluence.     So  the  union  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  is  the  foundation  of  her  i 
iDunion  in  his  goods*     But  no  natural  man  is  united  to  Christ ;  because  all  i 
are  in  Chrisi  shall  be  saved  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  **  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  < 
shall  all  be  made  alive  ;"  i,  c.  all  that  are  in  Christ ;  for  this  s^-peaks  only  of  i 
glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life.     Phih  iii.  8j  9,  "  Yea,  doubtless^  1 1 
all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Uxi^ 
for  w^hom  1  have  suffered  the  lo^  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but 
that  t  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him^  not  having  on  my  own  rights 
ness/'  &,c.  2  Cor.  v.  17,  "  Now%  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  be  ig  a  new  creature;! 
old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new,"     1  John  L  ' 
o,  ^*  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him/'    Chap,  iii*  24,  "  And  he  that  kwf^ 
eth  his  commandments,  dweileth  in  Am,  and  he  in  him,  and  hereby  we  kooi 
thai  he  ahtdeth  in  w^,'*  &c.,  and  iv*  13,  **  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwtU  «J 
him,  and  he  in  m" 

2d.  The   Scripture  does  more   directly  teach,  that   it    is  only  tnic 
that  have  communion  with  Christ ;  as,  particularly,  this  is  most  evidently  fp  j 
ken  of  as  what  belongs  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  only,  in  1  John  i.  3— T : 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  )Ou,  that  ye  also  vm 
have  fellowslnp  with  us ;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  wiii 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ*     If  w^e  say  we  have  fellowship  witli  hinj,  and  walk  ie 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.     But  if  w^e  walk  in  light,  as  he  is  in  tk 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with   another ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Cluilt,  j 
his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'*     And  1  Cor,  i.  8,  9,  "  W* ho  shall  also  coih  I 
firm  you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesii  I 
Christ    God  b  faithful,  by  w^hom  ye  were  called  unto  the  lellowship  of  his  Sea,  I 
Jesus  Chrisi  our  Lord."     By  this  it  appears  that  those  who  have  fellowsiii|r  I 
with  Christ,  are  those  that  cannot  fall  away,  whom  God's  faithfulnes  is  bound  ( 
to  confirm  to  the  end,  that  th^  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

§  94,  Ezekiel*s  vision  of  the  dry  bones  is  a  confirmation,  that  however  na- 1 
turai  men  may  be  the  subjects  of  great  and  wonderful  influences  and  operatioui 
of  God's  great  power  and  Spirit ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  partake  at  all  of  the  [ 
Spirit  before  conversion.  In  all  that  is  wTought  in  them,  in  every  respect  fit* 
ting  and  preparing  them  for  grace,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  but  divine 
life  ;  yet  as  long  as  they  are  without  this,  they  nave  nothing  of  the  Spirit. 
Which  confirms  the  distinctions  I  have  elsew  here  made,  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
influencing  the  minds  of  natural  men  under  common  illuminations  and  coovjc- 
tions,  and  yet  not  communicating  himself  in  his  own  proper  nature  to  them,  be- 
fore conversion  ;  and  that  saving  grace  diffeis  from  common  grace,  not  only  in 
degree,  hut  also  in  nature  and  kind.  It  is  said,  Rev.  iii  8,  of  the  church  tt 
Philadelphia,  which  is  commended  above  all  other  churches.  Thou  had  m  littk 
Unngih — ^certainly  implying,  that  ungodly  men  have  none  at  all. 

§  95.  That  there  m  no  gCNod  work  before  conversion  and  actual  union  witk 
Christ,  is  manifest  from  that,  Rom.,  vii.  4,  '*  Wherefore,  ny  brethren,  ye  &bo 
are  become  dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  tnamed 
unto  another,  even  to  bim  who  is  raised  from  the  dead ;  that  we  should 
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fintb  firuit  unto  God."  Hence  we  may  argue,  that  there  is  no  lawful  child 
brought  forth  before  that  marriage.  Seeming  virtues  and  eood  works  before, 
are  not  so  indeed.  They  are  a  spurious  brood,  being  bastar£i,  and  not  children. 
§  96.  That  those  that  prove  apostates^  never  have  the  same  kind  of  faith 
Mrith  true  saints,  is  confirmed  by  what  Christ  said  of  Judas,  before  his  apostasy, 
John  vL  64 :  ^'  But  there  are  some  of  you,  who  believe  not  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray 
him.'*  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  Judas,  who  afterwards  proved  an  apostate 
(and  is  doubtless  set  forth  as  an  example  for  all  apostates),  though  he  had  a 
kind  of  faith  in  Christ,  yet  did  not  believe  in  Christ  with  a  true  faith,  and  was  at 
that  time,  before  his  aposta^,  destitute  of  that  kind  of  faith  which  die  true  dis- 
dples  had ;  and  that  he  had  all  along,  even  from  the  beginning,  been  destitute 
of  that  faith.  And  by  the  70th  and  7 1st  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  not  only  destitute  of  that  degree  of  goodness  that  the  rest  had,  but 
totally  destitute  of  Christian  piety,  and  wholly  imder  the  dominion  of  wicked- 
ness ;  being  in  this  respect  like  a  devil,  notwithstanding  all  the  fisdth  and  tem- 
porary regard  to  Christ  that  Ce'CacT  ^TJesus  answered  them,  Have  I  not  cho- 
sen you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son 
of  Sunon.    For  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve.'' 
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5  L  Faith  is  a  belief  of  a  testimony  |  2  Thess*  i*  10, "  When  be  ^all  come 
to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  Ihem  that  believe  (because 
our  testimony  among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day,"  It  is  an  assent  to  truth, 
as  appears  by  the  1  lib  of  Hebrews  j  and  it  is  saving  faith  that  is  there  spoken 
ofj  as  appears  by  the  last  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter ;  *'  And  these  all, 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise :  God 
having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should  not  he 
made  perfect,"  Mark  i*  15,"  Saying,  The  lime  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand  ;  repent  ye,  and  beUeve  the  gospel"  John  xx,  31,  "  But  ih^^ 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  bis  name-'*  2  Thess.  ii*  13,  "  But 
we  are  bound  to  give  thaidcs  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth/' 

§  2.  It  is  the  proper  act  of  the  aoal  towards  God  as  faithful  Rom.  iii*  3, 4, 
"  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe?  Shall  their  unheUef  make  the  faith  of 
God  without  effect  1  God  forbid  "  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  Uar^ 
as  it  is  written,  that  thou  mightest  be  justiiied  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged." 

§  3.  It  is  a  belief  of  truth  fit>m  a  sens^  of  glory  and  excellenfyj  or  at  least 
idi^^such  a  sense,  John  xx.  29,  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou 
bast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  Matth.  ix.  21,  "  She  said  within  herself,  If  1  may  but  touch 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole."  1  Cor  xii*  3,  "  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  un* 
derstand,  that  no  man,  speaking  by  the  Spmt  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  accursed  ; 
and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 

^4,  It  is  a  belief  of  the  truth,  from  a  spiritual  taste  and  relish  of  what  is 
excellent  and  divine,  Luke  xii.  57,  "  Yea,  and  why,  even  of  youi^elves,  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right  1"  Believers  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  speak 
the  truth  in  love*  Eph*  iv.  15,  '*  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  thmgSj  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ" 

§  5,  The  object  of  faith  is  the  gospel,  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ.  Mark  L  15, 
"  Arftl  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel"  John  xvii.  8,  *'  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the 
words  which  thou  gavest  me  ;  and  they  received  them,  and  have  known  siu*ely 
that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou  didst  send  me." 
Rom.  X,  16,  17,  "  But  they  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel^  For  Esaias  saith, 
Lord,  who  bath  believed*  our  report  t — So  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  wid 
bearing  by  the  word  of  God/' 
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%  6*  Faith  includes  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  2  Pet,  i,  5,  3, "  Gra« 
and  peace  be  multtpUei]  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jcs9 
our  Lord  J  accordmg  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  tkingsikf 
pertain  unto  Life  aid  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  calk 
us  IQ  glory  and  virtue/*  John  xvii-  3,  **  And  this  is  life  eternal,  thai  lhc» 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Je&us  Christ  whora  thou  hast  sent" 

^  7,  A  belief  of  promises  is  failh,  or  a  great  part  of  faith.  Heb.  xi-.,  **  Novr 
faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  liie  evidence  of  tilings  not  seeo,*'  fa. 
2  Chron.  xx.  20,  "  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  into  ifcf  | 
wilderness  of  Ttdcoa  i  and  as  they  went  forth,  Jeha^haphal  stood  and  said.  Hear  i 
lue,  0  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  believe  in  the  Lord  your  Gcd, 
so  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  A  d^ 
pcnchng  on  promises  is  an  act  of  faith.  GaL  v<  5,  *'  For  we  through  the  Spim 
wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith." 

§  8,  Faith  is  a  reeeiving  of  Christ,  John  i,  12,  "  But  as  many  as  receivd 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  eve&  to  them  that  br 
heve  on  his  name," 

§  9,  It  is  receiving  Christ  into  the  heart.  Rom,  x-  6,  7,  8^  9,  10, «  But  tk 
righteousnt^  which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Wko 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  1  (tliat  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above;)  or, 
Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  T  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  deiuij 
But  %vhat  saith  it  ?  The  w ord  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  boil 
(that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach):  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  witht' 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  hearty  thut  God  tiiith  ta 
him  from  the  dead^  thou  ^hatt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  i 
righteousneiB ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation*'^ 

§  10*  A  true  faith  includes  more  than  a  mere  beliel^;  it  is  aceeptjiig  Hi 
gospel,  and  includes  all  acceptation.  1  Tim»  i,  14,  15,  ^^  And  the  grace  of  ov 
Lord  was  eicceedlng  abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  'm  itt  ChrisI  JMft 
This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  ctot 
into  the  world  to  save  siiuiers,  of  whom  1  am  chief.^*  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  "  For  if  be 
that  Cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus,  whom  we  have  not  preached  ;  or  if  you 
receive  another  Spirit,  which  ye  have  not  received ;  or  another  gospel^  vtHA 
ye  have  not  accepted,  je  might  well  bear  with  him*" 

^  IL  It  is  somethmg  more  tlian  merely  the  assent  of  the  understanding, 
because  it  is  called  an  obeying  the  gospel  Rom,  x.  16,  **  But  Ih^  have  mi 
all  obeyeit  the  gospel*  For  Esaias  saith,  Lord,  who  hath  beheved  our  report  T*' 
1  Pet,  iv,  17,  **  For  the  time  is  come  tliat  judgment  must  begin  at  the  bouse  <rf 
God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  lb 
gospel  of  God  r 

It  is  obeying  the  doctrme  from  the  heart :  Rom.  vi*  17,  18,  **  But  God  be 
thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart 
that  form  of  doctrme  wliieh  was  delivered  you.  Being  then  made  free  fromsia, 
ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness,**  &rC* 

4  12,  'This  expre^ion  of  obeying  the  gospel,  seems  to  denote  the  heart** 
yielding  to  the  gospel  in  w^hat  it  proposes  to  us  m  its  calls :  it  is  somethingntoft 
than  merely  what  may  he  called  a  believing  the  truth  of  the  gosjiel.  John  tol 
42 J  "  Nevertheless,  anwng  the  chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on  him  ;  byt, 
because  of  the  Pharisees,  tliey  did  not  confer  liim,  lest  they  should  be  pat  out 
of  the  synagogue.''^  And  Phdip  asked  the  eunuch,  whether  he  belieTad  witk 
idl  his  heart  1 — It  is  a  fully  tteheving,  or  a  being  fully* persuaded ;  tbis  ptiofiipT 
evidences  that  it  is  wo  much  at  least. 
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§  13.  There  are  different  sorts  of  faith  that  are  not  true  and  savrng,  as  is 
evident  by  what  the  Apostle  James  says:  "  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
worksy  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  Where  it  is  supposed 
that  there  may  be  a  faith  without  works,  which  is  not  the  right  faith :  when  he 
says,  *^  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  nothing  3se  can  be  meant, 
than  that  I  will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  right 

§  14  It  is  a  trusting  in  Chnst  Psal.  li.  12,  ''  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little : 
blessed  are  all  they  that  i>ut  their  trust  in  him.  '  Eph.  i.  12,  13,  '^  That  we 
should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  m  Christ :  in  whom  ye 
also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation ; 
in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  **  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  never- 
theless I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuad« 
ed  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  tx)mmitted  unto  him  agamst  that 
day.'' 

Many  places  in  the  Old  Testament  speak  of  trusting  in  God  as  the  condition 
of  his  favor  and  salvation ;  especially  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2 1, 22,  *^  Therefore  the  Lord 
heard  this,  and  was  wroth :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also 
came  up  against  Israel ;  because  they  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in 
his  salvation."  It  implies  submission :  Rom.  xv.  12,  **  And  again,  Esaias  saith, 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse ;  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles, 
in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust"  1  Tim.  iv.  10, "  For  therefore  we  both  labor 
and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe."  2  Tim.  L  12,  '^  For  which  cause  I 
also  suffer  these  things ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  hun  against  that  day."  Matth.  viii.  26,  '^  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0 
ye  of  little  faith  ?"  Matth.  xvi.  8,  "  Which  Jesus,  when  he  perceived,  he  sud 
unto  them,  0  ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye 
have  brought  no  bread  ?"  1  John  v.  13,  14,  **  These  things  have  I  written 
unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  ye  may  know  that 
ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  this  is  the  confiience  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  he  heareth  us."  Believmg  in  Christ  in  one  verse,  is  csdled  con- 
fidence in  the  next 

§  15.  It  is  a  committing  ourselves  to  Christ :  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  the  which 
cause  I  also  suffer  these  thmgs :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  This  is  a  Scripture  sense  of  the 
word  bdievcj  as  is  evident  by  John  ii.  24,  *^  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  to 
them."     In  the  original  it  is  ovx  jsnujrsvep  eavtov  avroig. 

§  16.  It  is  a  gladly  receiving  the  gospel:  Acts  iL  41,  "Then  they  that 
gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."  It  is  approving  the  gospel :  Luke  vii. 
30,  35,  "  But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  agaipst 
themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren." It  is  obeying  the  doctrine :  Rom.  vi.  17,  "  But  God  be  thanked,  that 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart,  that  form  of 
doctrine  which  was  delivered  you."  It  is  what  may  be  well  understood  by  those 
expressions  of  coming  to  Christ,  of  looking  to  him,  of  opening  the  door  to  let 
him  in.  This  is  very  evident  by  Scripture.    It  is  a  coming  and  taking  the  waters 
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of  life,  eating  and  drinking  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  hearing  Christ's  Toi< 
following  him-  John  x;  26,  27,  "  But  ye  believe  not :  because  ye  are  i 
my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  yo«.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  SLnd  i  know  ihm,} 
and  Ihey  follow  mc/*  John  viiK  12,  "Then  spake  J^us  agmiii  unto  tlioi,] 
saying,  1  am  the  lif^ht  of  the  world;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk ■  I 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life*"  Isaiah  xiv.  22,  "  Ix>ok  unto  tD^I 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  k  mm\ 
else/' 

^  17,  Faith  consists  in  two  things,  vIe.,  in  being  pervaded  of,  and  mm^l 
bracing  the  promises :  Heb,  xL  13,  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  receM  I 
tiie  promises  J  but  having  seen  them  alar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  thaifl 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgnss  1 
on  the  earth,'*  1  Cor*  xiii.  7^"  Charity  believeth  all  thmgs,  hopeth  all  Ihin^* 
If  that  faith,  hope  and  charity,  spoken  of  in  this  verse,  be  the  same  with  tb« 
that  are  compared  together  in  the  last  verse,  then  faith  arises  from  a  cbaiitiUiJ 
disposition  of  heart,  or  from  a  principle  of  divine  love,  John  v.  42,  **  Btitfl 
know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you,"  with  the  context.  EMitl 
xiil.  3,  *'  Thou  shaJt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreaiDfil 
of  dreams  :  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  til} 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  souL"  1  John  v.  \\ 
**  Whosoever  believeth  that  Je5U5i  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God  :  and  eveiy  ciol| 
that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  htm."  | 

^  18,  It  is  a  being  reconciled  tin  to  God,  revealing  himself  by  Christ  in  ihf  "1 
ffospd,  or  our  minds  being  reconciled,  2  Cor*  \\  18,  19,  20,  21,  *'  AndiD 
things  are  of  Got!,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hall 
given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  j  md 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambis- 
sadors  for  ChrL*;t ;  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  QirM 
stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,"  Cd 
i.  21,  "  And  you  that  were  sometimes  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mmd  If 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled/'  It  is  the  according  of  the  vhok 
soul,  and  not  merely  of  the  understanding.  Matth.  xi.  6^  *^  Ble^ed  is  be  w{k>- 
soever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me/* 

§  19,  There  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  faith  a  sense  of  our  own  uo worthi- 
ness, Matth-  XV-  27,  28,  **  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  cnimbs  whidi 
fall  from  their  master*s  table.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  O  wo- 
man, great  is  thy  faith/'  See  concerning  the  centurion,  Luke  Tii.  6 — 9;  this 
woman  which  was  a  sinner,  ih,  \\  37,  38,  and  especially  50  j  the  prodigal  sm, 
Luke  XV,,  the  penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiii,  4L  Consult  also  Hab,  ii,  4,  "  BehoU, 
his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  bk 
faith,     Prov,  xxv^iii,  25 ;  PsaL  xi.  4,  and  PsaL  cxxxi. 

§  20,  It  is  a  being  drawn  to  Chri§t,     None  can  come  unto  Christ,  bat  ^ 
the  Father  draws*     The  freeness  of  the  coven anl  of  gna^e  m  represented  thus, 
that  the  condition  of  finding  is  only  seeking;  and  the  comlition  of  receiring, 
asking ;  and  the  condition  of  having  the  door  openedj  is  knocking.   From  whence  | 
I  infer,  that  faith  is  a  hearty  applying  unto  God  by  Christ  for  salvation,  or  the  J 
heart's  seeking  it  of  God  through  him.     See  also  Jolm  iv,  10,  **  If  thou  knew-] 
est  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unlo  thee,  Give  me  to  drink^  thcHi ' 
woukist  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  w^ould  have  given  liee  living  water.**     Aod 
Luke  xxiii,  42 ;  it  is  calling  on  Christ ;  it  is  the  opposite  tmtn  dkallowiw  i    * 
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rejectbe  Christ  Jesus.  John  xiL  46, 47, 48,  ^<  I  am  come  a  light  into  the 
world,  uat  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  m  darkness.  And  if 
any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rdecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day."  1  Pet  iL  7,  "  Unto  you  therefore  which  be- 
lieve, he  is  precious ;  but  unto  them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the 
builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  comer." 

§  21.  Love  either  is  what  faith  arises  from,  or  is  included  in  faith,  by  John 
iii.  18,  19,  '^  He  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already ;  and  this  is  their  con- 
demnation, that  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light"  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12, 
*^  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish  ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  That  they 
all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unright- 
eousness." 

§  22.  The  being  athirst  for  the  waters  of  life  is  faith.  Rev.  xxL  6.  It  is  a 
true  cordial  seeking  of  salvation  by  Christ.  Believing  in  Christ  is  heartily  join- 
ing ourselves  to  Christ  and  his  party,  as  is  said  of  the  followers  of  Theudas, 
Acts  V.  36.  And  we  are  justified  freely  through  faith,  i.  e.,  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  only  on  joining  ourselves  to  him.  It  is  a  beingpersuaded  to  join  our- 
selves to  hun,  and  to  bs  of  his  party.  John  viii.  12,  ^*  Then  spake  Jesus  again 
unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  work! :  he  that  followeth  me,  snail 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  To  believe  in  Christ,  is 
to  hearken  to  him  as  a  prophet ;  to  yield  ourselves  subjects  to  him  as  a  king ; 
and  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  priest.  Desiring  Christ,  is  an  act  of  faith  in  Chnst, 
because  he  is  called  the  desire  of  all  nations,  Hag&  ii.  7 ;  that  is,  he  that  is  to 
be  the  desire  of  all  nations,  when  all  nations  shdf  believe  in  him  and  subject 
themselves  to  him,  according  to  the  frequent  promises  and  prophecies  of  God's 
word ;  though  there  are  other  things  included  in  the  sense,  yet  this  seems  to  be 
principally  intended.  There  belongs  to  faith  a  sense  of  the  ability  and  sufficiency 
of  Christ  to  save,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  salvation ;  Matth.  ix.  2,  and 
28,  29,  and  21.  Rom.  iv.  21,  ^<  And  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what  he  had 
promised,  he  is  able  to  perform."  Of  his  fidelity :  Matth.  xiv.  30,31,  "But 
when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid :  and  beginnmg  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 
Of  his  readiness  to  save,  Matth.  xv.  22,  &c  2  Tim.  i.  5,  12,  "  Now  the  end  of 
the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  piu-e  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned :  and  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that 
he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  Of  his  ability :  Matth. 
viii.  2,  "  And  behold,  there  came  a  leper,  and  wor^ipped  him,  saying,  Lord  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  Matth.  viii.  26,  "  The  centurion  an- 
swered and  said,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof: 
but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

§  23.  It  is  submitting  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  Rom.  x.  3,  "  For  they, 
i)eing  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God." 
It  is  what  may  be  well  represented  by  flying  for  refuge,  by  the  type  of  flying  to 
the  city  of  refuge.  Heb.  vi  18,  "  That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have 
fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us."  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
Miffidem^  and  the  reality  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  of  his  power  and  grace 
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to  saTc.    John  5tvL  8,  **  He  shftl!  con^nnce  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteonswi 
and  of  juilgment,"     It  b  a  receiving  the  truth  with  a  love  to  it.      It  is  wea 
the  love  ot  the  tnith-     2  Thess,  il  10,  12,  "  And  with  all  d«  ceiTablen€9s  i 
righteousness  in  them  that  perish  ;  because  tbej  received  not  the  lovi?  of 
truth,  that  thev  might  he  saved.     That  they  all  naight  be  damned  ^bo  lielievii 
not  the  truth,  but  liad  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.'*     The  heart  must  close  iiiA 
the  new  covenant  by  dependence  upon  it,  and  by  love  and  desire,     2  Stt 
xxkil  5,  "  AUlioiigh  ray  house  be  not  so  with  God^  yet  he  bath  made  with  at 
an  everhisiing  covenant,  ordered  in  all  tbings,  and  sure.     This  is  nU  my  Sftlr*- 
tion  and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow/* 

^  24  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  clearest,  and  most  perfect  definition  rf 
justilyin^  faith,  and  most  acconling  to  the  S<"ripture,  that  1  can  think  of,  is  thk 
faith  is  tlie  soul's  entirely  embracing  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Si- 
viour.  The  word  embrace  is  a  metaphorical  expression  ;  but  1  think  it  m^ 
clearer  than  any  proper  expression  whatsoever  :  it  is  called  bellevin«j  ;  becansf 
believing  h  the  first  act  of  the  soul  in  embracing  a  narration  or  revcration ;  ^ 
embracing,  ^hen  conversant  about  a  revelation  or  thing  declared,  is  more  pc^ 
erly  called  beheving,  than  lo%ing  or  choosing.  If  it  were  conversant  al>outi 
person  only,  it  would  be  more  properly  called /fJi^iVig.  If  it  were  only  corlVf^ 
sant  about  a  gift,  an  inheritance  or  rt^trard,  it  would  more  properly  be  caIl«J 
receiving  or  accepting,  &c. 

The  definition  might  have  been  eirpressed  in  these  words,  faith  is  the  souh 
entirely  adhering  nnd  acquiescing^  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Sa- 
viour *^0r  thus,  faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  that  truth  of  God,  that  revetk 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour, — Or  thus,  faith  is  the  souPs  entirely  acquiescing  iB, 
and  depending  upon  the  truth  of  God,  revealing  Christ  as  out  Saviour. 

It  is  the  whole  soul  according  and  assenting  to  the  truth,  and  embracing  pI 
it  Tliere  is  an  entire  jieldlng  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  revelation,  and  a 
closing  with  it,  and  adhering  to  it,  with  the  belief,  and  with  the  inclinatioo  aDtl 
affection.  It  is  admitting  and  receiving  it  with  entire  credit  and  respect,  Tbe 
soul  receives  it  as  true,  as  woilhy  and  excellent.  It  may  be  more  perfectly 
described  than  defined  by  a  short  definition,  by  reason  of  the  pennri^  of  word* ; 
a  great  many  words  express  it  better  than  one  or  two.  I  here  use  the  same 
metaphorical  expr^ions ;  but  it  is  becatise  they  are  much  clearerj  than  anj 
proper  expressions  that  1  know  of. 

It  is  the  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in  this  revelation,  from  a  sense  of  thesof 
ficiency,  dignity,  glory  and  excellency  of  the  author  of  the  revelation* 

Faith  is  the  whole  soul's  active  agreeinej,  according  and  symphonizing  with 
this  truth ;  all  opposition  in  judgtoent  and  inclination,  so  far  as  he  bcJievcs, 
being  taken  away.  It  is  called  bt^lieving,  because  fiilly  l)elievin^  this  revelatioc. 
is  the  firsit  and  principal  exercise  and  manifestation  of  this  accordance  andagf^^ 
meat  of  soul. 

^25.  The  adhering  to  the  truth,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the  jadp^«it,  is 
from  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  revealer,  and  tlie  sufficiency  and  excellency  of 
the  performer  of  the  facts.  The  adbeiing  to  it,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  thr 
mcVmation  and  affection^  is  from  the  goodnt^  and  excellency  of  the  thin<!^  re- 
veled, and  of  the  performer.  If  a  person  be  pursued  by  an  enemy^  and  cotft* 
mit  himself  to  a  king  or  a  captain,  to  defend  him,  it  imphes  his  quitting  other 
endeavors,  and  applying  to  hmi  for  defence^  and  putting  liimself  under  him,  antl 
hoping  that  he  will  defend  him.  If  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  act  of  the  mind,  a 
transaction  between  spiritual  beiujE^j  considered  as  abstracted  from  any  exter- 
nal action,  then  it  is  the  mind's  quitting  all  other  endeavorSi  and  fiedda^  anJ 
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applying  itself  to  the  Saviour  for  salvationj  fully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and 
delivering  itself  to  liim,  or  a  being  willing  to  be  his,  with  a  hope  that  he  will 
save  hira.  Thereforcj  for  a  person  to  commit  himself  to  Christ  an  a  Saviour,  is 
quitting  all  other  endeavors  and  hopes>  ami  heartily  applying  Ivumeif  lo  Christ 
for  salvation,  hilly  dioosing  salvation  by  him,  yml  acquiescing  in  his  way  of 
salvation,  and  a  hearty  consent  of  the  soul  to  be  his  entirely,  hoping  in  his  suffi- 
ciency and  willingness  to  save* 

^  26.  The  first  act  cannot  be  hoping  in  a  promisej  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  act.  For  there  must  be  the  essence  of  the  act  perlbnnetl,  be- 
fore any  promise  belongs  to  the  subject*  But  tlie  essence  of  the  act,  as  il  is  ex- 
ercised in  justifying  faith,  is  a  quitting  other  hopes,  and  applying  to  him  for 
salvationj  choosingj  and  with  the  inclination  closing  with  salvation  by  him  in 
his  wayi  with  a  sense  of  his  absolute,  glorioas  suificiency  and  mercy*  Hope  in 
fhe  promises  may  immediately  follow  in  a  moment  i  but  it  is  impo^ible  that  there 
be  a  ibundation  for  it,  beibre  the  essence  of  faith  be  performed ;  though  it  is 
the  siime  disposition  that  leads  the  soul  lo  lay  hold  on  tJie  promise  afterwards. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  encouraged  by  a  conditional  promise,  to 
trust  in  Christ,  if  yon  mean  by  trusting  in  Christ,  a  depending  upon  his  promises 
to  the  person  trusting  j  for  that  is  to  suppose  a  dependence  upon  the  promise  ante- 
cedent to  the  first  dependence  upon  it ;  and  that  the  first  time  a  man  depends  upon 
the  promise,  he  is  encouraged  lo  do  it  by  a  dependence  upon  the  promise*  The 
conditional  promise  is  this,  that  if  you  will  trust  in  Christ,  you  shall  be  saved  ;  and 
you  suppose  the  essence  of  this  trust  is  depending  upon  this  promise ;  and  yet 
that  the  soul  is  encouraged  to  trust  in  Christ  by  a  dependence  thereupon  j  which 
is  to  say,  that  the  first  time  the  soul  depemls  upon  Christ's  promises,  it  is  encour- 
aged to  do  it  by  a  dependence  on  hie  piomises* 

§  27.  Faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  adhering  to,  and  acquiescing  in  the  revela* 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  from  a  sense  of  the  excellent  dignity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  revealer  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  Saviour  God  is  the  revealer, 
and  Christ  is  also  the  revealer*  Christ*s  excellency  and  sufficiency  include  the 
excellency  of  his  person,  and  the  excellency  of  the  salvation  he  has  revealed, 
and  his  adequateness  to  the  performance,  &c., — and  the  excellency  of  his  man- 
ner of  salvation,  &c.  From  the  excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  revealer  and 
performer,  we  believe  what  is  said  is  true,  iuUy  believe  it ;  and  from  the  glorious 
excellency  of  the  Saviour  and  his  salvation,  all  our  inclinatioii  closes  with  the 
revelation*  To  depend  upon  the  word  of  another  person,  imports  two  things : 
First,  to  be  sensible  how  greally  it  concerns  us,  and  how  much  our  interest  tnd 
happiness  really  depend  upon  the  truth  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  depend  upon  the 
woni  of  another,  is  so  lo  believe  it,  as  to  dare  to  act  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  really 
true,  I  do  not  say,  that  I  think  these  words  are  the  only  true  definition  of  faith. 
1  have  used  words  that  most  naturally  expressed  it,  of  any  1  could  think  of* 
There  might  have  been  other  words  used,  that  are  much  of  the  same  sense, 

§  28p  Though  hope  does  not  enter  into  the  essential  nature  of  faith,  yet  it  is 
so  essential  to  it,  that  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary,  and  next  immediate  Jruit 
of  true  faith.  In  the  first  act  of  faith,  tlie  soul  is  enlightened  w^ith  a  sense  of 
the  merciful  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  believes  the  declarations  that  are 
made  in  God's  word  of  it ;  and  it  humbly  and  heartily  applies  and  seeks  to 
Christ ;  and  it  sees  such  a  congruity  bietween  the  declared  mercy  of  God^  and 
the  disposition  he  then  feels  towards  him,  that  he  cannot  but  hope,  that  ttiat 
declared  mercy  will  be  exerciseil  towards  him.  Yea,  he  sees  that  it  would  be 
incongruous,  for  God  to  give  hira  such  inclination  and  motions  of  heart  towards^ 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  if  he  were  not  to  be  saved  by  turn* 
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^  29.  Any  thing  that  may  be  called  a  receiving  the  revelation  of  the  gospel 
is  not  faith,  but  sucL  a  sort  of  receiving  it,  as  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tk 
gospel,  and  the  respect  it  has  to  us.  The  act  of  reception  suitable  to  truth,  ii 
Believing  it  The  suitable  reception  of  that  ^hich  is  excellent,  is  choosing  it 
and  loving  it.  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  a  revelation  of  deliverance  fran 
evil,  and  the  conferring  of  happiness,  is,  acquiescing  in  it  and  depending  upon 
it.  The  proper  reception  of  a  Saviour,  is,  committing  ourselves  to  him  and 
trusting  in  him.  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  the  favor  of  God,  is,  believing 
and  esteeming  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it  He  that  suitably  receives  forgiveness  of 
his  fault,  does  Avith  a  humble  sense  of  his  fault  rejoice  in  tlie  pardon. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  that  reads  a  truth  that  no  way  concerns  his  interest, 
if  he  believes  it,  it  is  proper  to  say  he  receives  it  But  if  there  be  a  declaration 
of  some  glorious  and  excellent  truth,  that  does  nearly  concern  him,  he  that  onlf 
believes  it,  cuinot  be  said  to  receive  it  And  if  a  captain  offers  to  deliver  a  dis- 
tressed people ;  they  that  only  believe  what  he  says,  virithout  committing  them- 
selves to  him,  and  putting  themselves  under  him,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  him. 
•So,  if  a  prince  offers  one  his  favor,  he  that  does  not  esteem  his  f avor,  cajmot 
be  said  heartily  to  accept  thereof.  Again,  if  one  offended  offers  pardon  to  in- 
other,  he  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it,  if  he  be  not  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  docs 
•care  for  the  displeasure  of  the  offended. 

The  whole  act  of  reception  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  its  reh- 
.tion  to  us,  and  our  circumstances  with  respect  to  it,  is  best  expressed  (if  it  be 
•expressed  in  one  word)  by  the  word  nusitg  or  Jides. 

He  that  offers  any  of  these  things  mentioned,  and  offers  them  only  for  these 
■proper  acts  of  reception,  may  be  said  to  offer  them  freely,  nay,  perfectly  so. 

§  30.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  hope  that  God^s 
anger  will  be  appeased  or  abated,  or  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  accept  him  into 
favor,  upon  the  sight  of  some  excellency  that  belongs  to  him  ;  or  to  have  such 
ji  view  of  things,  that  it  should  appear  no  other  than  a  suitable  and  right  thing 
for  God's  anger  to  be  abated,  and  for  him  to  be  inclined  to  take  him  into  favor, 
4ipon  the  sight  of,  or  out  of  respect  to  some  excellency  belonging  to  him. 

§  31.  'I  he  word  matig^  faith,  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  word  to  express 
the  cordial  reception  of  Christ  and  of  the  truth,  for  these  reasons.  First,  this 
revelation  is  of  things  spiritual,  unseen,  strange,  and  wonderful,  exceedingly 
remote  from  all  the  objects  of  sense,  and  those  things  which  we  commonly  con- 
verse with  in  this  world,  and  also  exceedingly  alien  from  our  fallen  nature ;  so  that 
it  is  the  first  and  principal  manifestation  of  the  symphony  between  the  soul  and 
these  divine  things,  that  it  believes  them,  and  acquiesces  in  them  as  true.  And. 
secondly,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  gospel,  appears  principally  under  tl  e 
character  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  so  much  of  a  person  absolutely  excellent ;  and 
therefore,  the  proper  act  of  reception  of  him,  consists  principally  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sense  of  our  need  of  him,  and  of  his  sufficiency,  his  ability,  his  merry  and 
love,  his  faithfulness,  the  sufficiency  of  his  method  of  salvation,  the  sufficiency 
and  completeness  of  the  salvation  itself,  of  the  deliverance  and  of  the  happiness, 
and  an  answerable  application  of  the  soul  to  him  for  salvation  ;  which  can  be 
expressed  so  well  by  no  other  word  but  faith,  or  affiance,  or  confidence,  or  trust, 
and  others  of  the  same  signification;  of  which,  martg,  or  faith,  is  much 
the  best,  the  most  significant ;  because  the  rest,  in  their  common  significations 
imply  something,  that  is  not  of  the  absolute  essence  of  faith.  Thirdly,  we  hav« 
these  things  exhibited  to  us,  to  be  received  by  us,  only  by  a  divine  testimony. 
We  have  nothing  else  to  hold  them  forth  to  us. 

§  32.  Justifying  faith  is  the  soul's  sense  and  conviction  of  the  reahtv  and 
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sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  implying  a  cordial  inclination  of  soul  to 
him  as  a  Saviour.  It  is  the  soul's  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  God's 
power  in  the  difficult  thing?,  of  his  mercy  in  the  wonderful  thin^,  of  his  truth 
in  the  mysterious  and  unseen  thing;s,  of  the  excellency  of  other  holy  things,  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ  Jesus.  Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  guilt 
of  conscience.  Guilt  of  conscience  is  the  sense  of  the  connection  between  the 
sin  of  the  subject  and  punishment ;  1st,  by  God's  law ;  and  2d,  by  God's  nature 
and  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  The  mind  is  under  the  weight  of  guilt,  as  long 
as  it  has  a  sense  of  its  being  bound  to  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things,  and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  government. 

Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  this.  Therefore  there  must  be  in 
fiuth,  1.  A  belief  that  the  law  is  answered  and  satisfied  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
2.  Such  a  sense  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  that  it  shall  appear  proper, 
and  be  dutiful,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  th'mgs,  that  sin  should  not  be 
punished  in  us,  but  that  we  nevertheless  should  be  accepted  through  Christ. 
When  the  mind  sees  a  way  that  this  can  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law,  nor  in  the  divine  nature,  nor  nature  of  thmgs  to  hinder  it ;  that  of  itself 
lightens  the  burden,  and  creates  hope.  It  causes  the  mind  to  see  that  it  is  not 
for  ever  bound  by  the  reason  of  things  to  suffer ;  though  the  mind  does  not 
know  that  it  has  performed  the  condition  of  pardon.  This  is  to  have  a  sense  of 
the  sufficiency  of  this  way  of  salvation.  When  a  man  commits  sin  and  is  sensi- 
ble of  it,  his  soul  has  a  natural  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishment  in  such  a 
case,  a  sense  that  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  belongs  to  him ; 
for  the  same  reasons  as  all  nations  have  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishing 
men  for  crimes. 

The  blood  of  bulls,  and  goats,  and  calves,  could  never  make  them  that 
offered  them  perfect  as  to  the  conscience,  because  the  mind  never  could  have  a 
sense  of  the  propriety  and  beauty,  and  fitness  in  reason,  of  being  delivered  from 
punishment  upon  their  account  This  kind  of  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
mediation,  depends  upon  a  sense  of  the  gloriousness  and  excellency  of  gospel 
things  in  general ;  as,  the  greatness  of  God's  mercy ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
excellency  and  dignity,  and  dearness  to  the  Father ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
love  to  sinners,  &c.  That  easiness  of  mind  which  persons  oflcn  have,  before 
they  have  comfort  from  a  sense  of  their  being  converted,  arises  from  a  sense 
they  have  of  God's  sovereignty.  They  see  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  God, 
or  of  things,  that  will  necessarily  bind  them  to  punishment;  but  that  God  may 
damn  them  if  he  pleases ;  and  may  save  them  if  he  pleases.  When  persons 
are  brought  to  that,  then  they  are  fit  to  be  comforted  ;  then  their  comfort  is  like 
to  have  a  true  and  immovaole  foundation,  when  their  dependence  is  no  wa> 
upon  themselves,  but  wholly  upon  God.  In  order  to  such  a  sense  of  the  sufii- 
ciency  of  this  way  of  sah^ation,  it  must  be  seen,  that  God  has  no  disposition, 
and  no  need  to  punish  us.  The  sinner,  when  he  considers  how  he  has  affronted 
and  provoked  God,  looks  upon  it,  that  the  case  is  such,  and  the  affront  is  such, 
that  there  is  need,  in  order  that  the  majesty,  and  honor  and  authority  of  God 
may  be  vindicated,  that  he  should  be  punished,  and  that  God's  nature  is  such, 
that  he  must  be  disposed  to  punish  him. 

CoROLL.  Hence  we  learn,  that  our  exjierience  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  dor- 
trine  of  the  gospel,  to  give  peace  of  conscience,  is  a  rational  inward  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  When  the  mind  sees  such  a  fitness  in  this  way  of  sal- 
vation, that  it  takes  off  the  burthen,  that  arises  from  the  sense  of  its  being  ne- 
cessarily bound  to  punishment,  through  proper  desert,  and  from  the  demands  of 
reason  and  nature ;  it  is  a  strong  argument,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  hu- 
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man  imagination.  When  we  experience  its  fitness  to  answer  its  end,dusis 
the  third  of  the  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth.  The  Spirit  bears  witnesh 
discovering  the  divine  glory,  and  those  stamps  of  divinity  that  are  in  the  good 
The  water  bears  witness ;  that  is,  the  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospdt: 
purify  and  sanctify  the  heart,  witnesses  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  blood  beais5£- 
ness  by  delivering  the  conscience  from  guih.  Any  other  sort  of  faith  than  tie 
sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  salvation,  does  not  give  such  immediate  gk- 
ry  and  honor  to  Christ,  and  does  not  so  necessarily  and  immediately  infer  Ac 
necessity  of  Christ's  being  known.  Nothing  besides  makes  all  Chnstianitj  k< 
to  hang  upon  an  actual  respect  to  Christ,  and  centre  in  him.  Surely,  the  iMr 
the  sinner  has  an  inward,  an  immediate  and  sole  and  explicit  dependence  iqxc 
Christ,  the  more  Christ  has  the  glory  of  his  salvation  from  him. 

In  order  to  this  sort  of  sense  of  the  con?ruity  of  our  sins  being  forgivoi,  nc 
of  punishmant's  being  removed,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  there  must  ofiR- 
cessity  be  a  sense  of  our  guiltiness..  For  it  is  impossible  any  congniity  shook' 
be  seen,  without  comparison  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  guilt.  And  theycu- 
not  be  compared,  except  there  be  a  sense  of  them  both.  There  mtst  not  ob!i 
be  such  a  sense  of  God's  being  very  angiy,  and  his  anger  bein^  very  dreadte. 
without  any  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  anger ;  but  there  must  be  i 
proper  sense  of  the  desert  of  wrath,  such  as  there  is  m  repentance.  Indeed  £ 
IS  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  and  b 
salvation,  that  if  we  had  more  of  a  sense  of  guilt  man  we  have,  we  sbooUsee 
.a  congniity. 

^  33.  Sinners,  under  conviction  of  their  guilt,  are  generally  afraid  At 
God  is  so  angry  with  them,  that  he  never  will  give  them  faith  in  Christ  Tkj 
think  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  God  will  not  allow  of  it  Therefore,  then 
goes  with  a  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  a  sense  of  God's  sovereignty  vte 
respect  to  mercy  and  judgment,  that  he  will  and  may  have  mercy  in  Chiist,oi 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leave  to  hardness  whom  he  wilL  This  eases  d 
that  burden. 

§  34.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  conceive  hopes  oi 
some  favor  of  God,  or  some  freedom  from  his  displeasure,  from  a  false  notion :: 
his  own  goodness  or  excellency,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  that  favor ;  tK 
of  his  own  badness,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  his  displeasure.     It  is  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  some  favor  of  God,  from  a  false  notion  of  the  relation  which  cc 
own  goodness  or  excellency  bears  to  that  favor  ;  whether  this  mistaken  relati'i 
be  supposed  to  imply  an  obligation  in  natural  justice,  or  propriety  and  decetc^. 
or  an  obligation  in  point  of  wisdom  and  honor ;  or  if  he  thinks  that,  without  i:- 
God  will  not  do  excellently  or  according  to  some  one  at  least  of  his  declarii 
attributes,  or  whether  it  be  any  obligation  by  virtue  of  his  promise  ;  whetb-- 
this  favorable  respect  be  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  bestowment  of  heaven,  or  iK  ; 
abating  of  punisliment,  or  answering  of  prayers,  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  c-: 
converting  grace,  or  God's  delighting  in  us,  prizing  of  us,  or  the  bestowing  ^-J  J 
any  temporal  or  spiritual  blessing.     This  excellency  we  speak  of,  is  either  rtii  . 
or  supposed ;  either  negative,  in  not  being  so  bad  as  others,  and   the  like,  or   1 
pasitive.     Whether  it  be  natural  or  moral  excellency,  is  immaterial :  also,   I 
whether  the  sinner  himself  looks  upon  it  as  an  excellency,  or  supposes  Goi 
looks  upon  it  as  such.     For  men  to  trust  in  their  own  rightcK^usiiess,  is  to  ente> 
ta^u  hope  of  escaping  any  disple.isure,  or  obtaining  any  i>ositivo  favor  from  God, 
from  loo  high  a  notion  of  our  own  moral  excellency,  or  too  light  a  notion  of  oti 
badness,  as  compared  with  or  related  to  that  favor  or  displeasure. 

^  35.  This  is  to  be  observed  concemmg  the  Scriptures  that  I  have  dted  re- 
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!^^  oecting  faith,  that  they  sometimes  affix  salvation  to  the  natural  and  immediate 
5*  effects  of  faith,  as  well  as  to  faith  itself.  Such  as,  asking,  knocking,  &c.,  Rom. 
r  X.  12,  13,  14  In  the  14th  verse,  faith  is  distinguished  from  calling  upon  him 
«  §  36.  All  trusting  to  our  own  righteousness  mdeed,is  expecting  justification 

r  for  our  own  excellency.  But  they  that  expect  that  God  wul  convert  them  for 
2  their  excellency,  or  do  any  thing  else  towards  their  salvation  upon  that  account, 
s  do  trust  in  their  own  righteousness.  Because,  the  supposing  that  God  will  be 
I  the  more  inclined  to  convert  a  man,  or  enable  him  to  come  to  Christ  for  his  ex- 
i;  cellency,  is  to  suppose,  that  he  is  justified  already,  at  least  in  part  It  supposes, 
f  that  God's  anger  for  sin  is  at  least  partly  appeased,  and  that  God  is  more  fav- 
.  orably  inclined  to  him  for  his  excellency's  sake,  in  that  he  is  disposed  to  give 
him  converting  grace,  or  do  something  else  towards  his  conversion  upon  that 
m    account 

,;  §  37.  The  difficulty  in  giving  a  defmition  of  faith  is,  that  we  have  no  word 

that  clearly  and  adequately  expresses  the  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of 
the  soul  or  heart  with  Christ  Inclination  expresses  it  but  partially ;  conviction 
expresses  it  also  but  in  part ;  the  sense  of  the  soul  does  not  do  it  fully.  And  if 
we  use  metaphorical  expressions,  such  as  embrace,  and  love,  &c.,  they  are  ob- 
scure, and  will  not  carry  the  same  idea  with  them  to  the  minds  of  all.  All 
words  that  are  used  to  express  such  acts  of  the  mind,  are  of  a  very  indetermi- 
nate signification.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  words  to  exhibit  our  own  ideas. 
Another  difficulty  is  to  find  a  word,  that  shall  clearly  express  the  whole  good- 
ness or  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  gospel.  To  be  true,  is  one  part 
of  the  goodness  of  the  gospel.  For  the  Saviour  to  be  sufficient,  is  one  part  of 
his  goodness.  To  be  suitable,  is  another  part.  To  be  bountiful  and  glorious, 
18  another  part.  To  be  necessary,  is  another  part  The  idea  of  a  real  good 
or  lovely  object,  that  is  conceived  to  be  real,  possesses  the  heart  after  another 
manner,  than  a  very  lovely  idea  that  is  only  imaginary.  So  that  there  is  need 
of  both  a  sense  of  goodness  and  reality,  to  unite  the  heart  to  the  Saviour. 

Faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  and  acquiescing  in  the  revelation  which  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  in  a  sense  and  conviction 
of  his  goodness  and  reality  as  such.  I  do  not  consider  the  sense  of  the  good- 
ness and  reality  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  as  a  distinct  thing  from  the  embracing 
of  him,  but  only  explain  the  nature  of  the  embracing  by  it  But  it  is  implied 
in  it ;  it  is  the  nrst  and  principal  thin^  in  it  And  all  that  belongs  to  embrac- 
ing the  revelation,  an  approbation  of  it,  a  love  to  it,  adherence  to  it,  acquies- 
cence in  it,  is  in  a  manner  implied  in  a  sense  of  Christ's  goodness  and  reality 
and  relation  to  us,  or  our  concern  in  lum.  I  say,  as  our  Saviour ;  for  there  is 
imphed  in  believing  in  Christ,  not  only  and  merely  that  exercise  of  mind,  which 
arses  from  a  sense  of  his  excellency  and  reality  as  a  Saviour  ;  but  also  that 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  his  relation  to  us,  and  of  our  concern  in 
him,  his  being  a  Saviour,  for  such  as  we  are  ;  for  sinful  men ;  and  a  Saviour 
that  is  offered  with  his  benefits  to  us.  The  angels  have  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  gooilness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  may  be  said  with  joy  to  embrace  the 
discovery  of  it  They  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  Christ  The  spirit  that  they 
receive,  the  notice  that  they  have  of  Christ  the  Saviour  is  the  same ;  but  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  act,  by  reason  of  tlie  different  relation  that  Christ  as  a  Sa- 
viour, stands  in  to  us,  from  what  he  doth  to  them. 

§  38.  Objection  1.  It  raaj  be  objected,  that  this  scenes  to  make  the  reve- 
lation more  the  object  of  the  essential  act  of  faith  than  Christ.  I  answer,  no ; 
for  the  revelation  is  no  otherwise  the  object  by  this  definition,  than  as  it  brings 
and  exhibits  Christ  to  us.    It  is  embracing  the  revelation  in  a  sense  and  con- 
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miction  of  the  goodness  and  reality  of  the  Saviour  it  exhibits.  We  do  not  en- 
brace  Christ  by  faith  any  otherwise,  than  as  brought  to  us  in  a  revelatioi 
when  we  come  to  embrace  him  as  exhibited  otherwise,  that  will  not  be  fad 
A  man  is  saved  by  that  faith,  which  is  a  reception  of  Christ  in  all  his  offica: 
but  he  is  justified  by  his  receiving  Christ  in  his  priestly  office. 

§  39.  To  believe,  is  to  have  a  sense  and  a  realizing  belief  of  what  thep- 
pel  reveals  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  particularly  as  it  concerns  oursero 
There  is  in  faith  a  conviction,  that  redemption  by  that  mediation  of  Cbs 
which  the  gospel  rcA^eals,  exists,  and  a  sense  how  it  does  so,  and  how  it  mr 
with  respect  to  us  in  particular.  There  is  a  trusting  to  Christ  that  belongs^ 
the  essence  of  true  faith.  That  quiet  and  ease  of  mmd  that  arises  from  a  sese 
of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  may  well  be  called  a  trusting  in  that  sufficient 
It  gives  a  quietness  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  there  is  a  way  wherein  it  msT  t 
saved,  to  see  a  good  and  sufficient  way,  wherein  its  salvation  is  veiy  poanhk 
and  the  attributes  of  God  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  This  gives  ease,  tfungkit 
be  not  yet  certain  that  he  shall  be  saved.  But  to  believe  Christ's  suffidoKj. 
so  as  to  be  thus  far  easy,  may  be  called  a  trusting  in  Christ,  though  it  camct 
be  trusting  in  him  that  he  will  save  us.  To  be  eai^  in  any  degree,  on  a  befe 
or  persuasion  of  the  sufficiency  of  any  thing  for  oiu*  good,  is  a  degree  of  trac- 
ing. There  is  in  faith  not  only  a  belief  of  what  the  gospel  declares,  that  Choi 
has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  and  merited  eternal  life ;  but  there  is  also  a  sensed 
it ;  a  sense  that  Christ's  sufferings  do  satisfy,  and  that  he  did  merit,  or  was  vortb 
that  we  should  be  accepted  for  his  sake.  There  is  a  difference  between  bffli: 
convinced  that  it  is  so,  and  having  a  sense  that  it  is  so.  There  is  in  theeasna 
of  justifying  faith,  included  a  receiving  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  an.  Fa 
we  embrace  him  as  the  author  of  life,  as  well  as  Saviour  from  miseiy.  Be 
the  sum  of  that  eternal  life  which  Christ  purchased  is  holiness  ;  it  is  a  Uk 
happiness.  And  there  is  in  faith  a  liking  of  the  happiness  that  Christ  haspiv 
cured  and  offers.  The  Jews  despising  the  pleasant  land,  is  mentioned  as  fK 
of  their  unbelief.  It  must  be  as  the  gospel  reveals  Christ,  or  in  the  gospel  dp-  , 
tion  of  him,  the  soul  must  close  with  Christ.  For  whosoever  is  oflended  i 
Christ,  in  the  view  that  the  gospel  gives  us  of  him,  cannot  be  said  to  belieTe: 
him  ;  for  he  is  one  that  is  excluded  from  ble^ssedness,  by  that  sajing  of  Chri?  j 
Matlh.  xi.  6,  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  is  not  oflended  in  me." 

§  40.  There  is  implied  in  faith,  not  only  a  believing  of  Christ  to  be  areil  : 
sufficient,  and  t-xcellent  Saviour  for  me,  and  having  a  complacency  in  him<J  j 
such  ;  but  in  a  complete  act  of  faith,  there  is  an  act  of  the  soul  in  this  view.'  i 
him,  and  disposition  towards  him,  seeking  to  him,  that  he  would  be  my  Ss-  ; 
viour  ;  as  is  evident,  because  otherwise  prayer  w^ould  not  be  the  expression  r?  | 
faith.  But  prayer  is  only  the  voice  of  faith'to  God  through  Christ :  and  tlus?  ' 
further  e\adcnt,  as  faith  is  expressed  by  a  coming  to  Christ,  and  a  looking  ^ 
him  to  be  savetl. 

§  41.  There  is  hope  implied  in  the  essence  of  justifyinir  faith.  Thustte  ! 
is  hope,  that  I  may  obtain  justification  by  Christ,  though  there  is  not  contaiiwl  ] 
in  its  essence  a  hope  that  1  have  obtained  it.  And  so  there  is  a  trust  in  Chris: 
contained  in  the  essence  of  faith.  There  is  a  trust  implied  in  seeking  to  Chris 
to  be  my  Saviour,  in  an  apprehension  that  he  is  a  sufficient  Saviour ;  thongi 
not  a  trust  in  him,  as  one  that  has  promised  to  save  me,  as  having  already  pff- 
formed  the  condition  of  the  promise.  If  a  city  was  besieged  ana  distrcsed  b 
a  potent  enemy,  and  should  hear  of  some  great  champion  at  a  distance.  2bI 
should  be  induced  by  what  they  hear  of  his  valor  and  goodness,  to  seek  2ic 
send  to  him  for  relief,  believing  what  they  have  heard  of  his  sufficiencv,  arnJ 
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thence  conceiving  hope  that  they  may  be  delivered ;  the  people,  in  sending, 
may  be  said  to  trust  in  such  a  champion ;  as  of  old  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
they  sent  into  Eeypt  for  help,  were  said  to  trust  in  Egypt  It  has  by  many 
been  said,  that  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  as  its  Saviour, 
was  essential  to  faith ;  and  so  that  one  should  beheve  him  to  be  his  Saviour. 
Doubtless,  an  immediate  application  is  necessary.  But  that  which  is  essential, 
is  not  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  so  properly,  as  its  apply- 
ing itself  to  Christ 

§  42.  Good  works  are  in  some  sort  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  faith,  as 
is  implied  in  1  Tim.  v.  8,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  them  that  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  parents,  says,  "  If  any  provide  not  for  ms  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith." 

§  43.  Faith  is  that  inward  sense  and  act,  of  which  prayer  is  the  expression; 
as  is  evident,  1.  Because  in  the  same  manner  as  the  freedom  of  grace,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  covenant,  is  often  set  forth  by  this,  that  he  that  believes,  re- 
ceives ;  so  it  also  oftentimes  is  by  this,  that  he  that  asks,  or  prays,  or  calls  upon 
God,  receives ;  Matth.  vii.  7,  8,  9, 10 ;  Luke  xi.  9,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For 
every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayer,  beliemiig,  ye  shall  receive."  Mark  xi.  23,  24.  To  the  same  purpose 
with  that  last  mentioned  place  m  Matthew.  John  xv.  7,  '^  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you."  Psalm  cxlv.  18,  '^  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  him, 
to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."  Joel  ii.  32.  The  prophet,  speaking  there 
of  gospel  times,  says,  '^  And  it  shall  come  to  ^ass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  shall  be  delivered ;  for  in  mount  Zion  and  m  Jerusalem 
shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord 
shall  call."  Rgm.  x.  12,  13, ''  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved ;"  quoting  the 
forementioned  place  in  Joel. 

2.  The  same  expressions  that  are  used  in  Scripture  for  faith,  may  be  well 
used  for  prayer  also ;  such  as  coming  to  God  or  Christ,  and  looking  to  him. 
£pb.  iii.  12,  '^  In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the 
faith  of  him." 

3.  Prayer  is  often  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  expression  of  faith.  As  it  very 
certainly  is  in  Rom.  x.  11, 12, 13, 14, "  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  be- 
lie>'eth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?"  Christian  prayer 
is  called  the  prayer  of  faith,  James  v.  15.  And  believing  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  life  and  soul  of  true  prayer,  as  in  the  forementioned  place.  Matth.  xxi.  21, 
22.  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  "  I  will  that  men  everywhere  lift  up  holy  hands,  without 
wrath  and  doubting."  And  Heb.  x.  19,  22,  "  Draw  near  in  full  assurance  of 
faith."  James  i.  5,  6,  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But 
let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering." 

Faith  in  God,  is  expres^  in  praying  to  God.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
is  expressed  in  praying  to  Christ,  and  praying  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  John  xiv. 
13,  14.     And  the  promises  are  made  to  asking  in  Christ's  name«  in  the  same 
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manner  as  they  are  to  believing  in  Christ.  John  xiv.  13,  14,  "  And  \rhatsoeTer 
ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."  Chap.  xvi.  23, 24. 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  hewi3 
give  it  you.  Hitherto  vou  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name :  ask,  and  rec«Tr, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

§  44.  Trusting  in  Christ,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  faith  ;  as  is  evident  br 
Rom.  ix.  33 :  "  As  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rod 
of  offence ;  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed."  TTk 
apostle  there  in  the  context  is  speaking  of  justifying  faitli ;  and  it  is  evident,  tbit 
trusting  in  Christ  is  impUed  in  the  import  of  the  word  believeth.  For  bdv 
ashamed,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  the  passion  that  arises  upon  ui 
frustration  of  truth  or  confidence.  There  is  implied  in  justifying  faith,  a  tijsdag 
to  Christ's  truth  and  faithfulness,  or  a  believing  what  he  declares  and  promise; 
as  Is  evident,  in  that  it  is  called  not  only  believing  in  Christ,  and  belies  ingoc 
Christ,  but  believing  Christ ;  John  iii.  36,  "  He  that  belie%-eth  not  the  Sob, 
shall  not  see  life ."  Trusting  in  Christ  is  often  implied  in  faith,  according  to  At 
representations  of  Scripture ;  Isa.  xxvii.  5,  "  Or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strei^ 
that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me." 

§  45.  V^Tiy  is  this  reception  or  unition  of  the  soul  properly  expressed  h 
faith  1  JInswer.  Not  so  much,  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  act,  more  ahstract- 
edly  considered,  which  is  unition,  reception,  or  closing ;  but  from  the  nature  ol 
the  act,  conjunctly  with  the  state  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the  act,  whidi 
qualifies  and  specifies  the  act,  and  adds  certain  qualifications  to  the  abstract  idea 
of  unition,  closing,  or  reception.  Consider  the  state  of  the  receiver ;  guUly, 
miserable,  undone,  impotent,  helpless,  unworthy;  and  the  nature  and  worth <^ 
the  received,  he  being  a  divine,  invisible  Saviour :  the  end  for  which  be  isreceiTed, 
the  benefits  invisible :  the  ground  on  which  he  is  received  or  closed  with,  the  word 
of  God,  and  his  invitations  and  promises :  the  circumstances  of  those  things  that  ait 
received,  supernatural,  incomprehensible,  wonderful,  diflScult,  unsearchable :  the 
proper  act  of  unition  or  reception  in  such  a  case,  is  most  aptly  expressed  by  the 
word  fnifh,  Fcarfulness  is  opposite  to  faith  :  Mark  iv.  40,  "  Why  are  ye  » 
fearful  ?  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  ?"  And  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "  But  tbeVfar- 
ful  and  the  unbelieving."     Justifjnng  faith  is  sometimes  called  hope  in  Scripture. 

§  46.  The  condition  both  of  the  first  and  second  covenant,  is  a  recei^inff. 
compliance  with,  or yieldinj]^  to,  a  signification  or  declaration  from  God;  orfc 
a  revelation  made  from  God.  A  receiving  or  yielding  to  a  signification  of  iLt 
will  of  God,  as  our  sovereign  Lord  and  lawgiver,  is  most  properly  called  ob«fi- 
ence.  The  receiving  and  yielding  to  a  strange  mysterious  revelation  and  offer 
which  God  makes  of  mercy  to  sinners,  being  a  revelation  of  things  spiritual,  su- 
pernatural, invisible,  and  mj^tcrious,  through  an  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
grace  of  God,  is  properly  cMcd  faith.  There  is  indeed  -  obedience  in  the  cod- 
dition  of  both  covenants,  and  there  is  faith  or  believing  God  in  both.  But  the 
diflferent  name  arises  from  the  remarkably  different  nature  of  the  revelation  or 
manifestations  made.  The  one  is  a  law ;  the  other  a  testimony  and  offer.  TV 
one  is  a  signification  of  what  God  expects  that  we  should  do  towards  him,  and 
what  he  expects  to  receive  from  us ;  the  other  a  revelation  of  what  he  has  done 
for  us,  and  an  offer  of  what  we  may  receive  from  him.  The  one  is  an  expres- 
sion of  God's  great  authority-  over  us,  in  order  to  a  yielding  to  the  authority: 
the  other  is  a  revelation  of  God's  mysterious  and  wonderful  mercy,  and  wisdom, 
and  power  for  us,  in  order  to  a  reception  answerable  to  such  a  revelation.  i 

The  reason  why  this  was  not  so  fully  insisted  upon  under  the  Old  Testa-     I 
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ment,  under  the  denommation  of  faith,  was,  that  the  revelation  itself  of  this 
great  salvation,  was  not  thus  explicitly  and  fully  made. 

It  must  most  naturally  be  called  faith,  1.  Because  the  word  that  is  the  object 
of  it,  Is  a  revelation,  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  intercut  and  good  ;  and  that 
a  revelation  not  of  a  work  to  be  done  b}'  us,  but  an  offer  made  to  us  only  to  be 
received  by  us. 

If  it  were  a  manifestation  otherwise  than  by  testimony,  a  receiving  of  it,  and 
yielding  to  it,  would  not  so  naturally  be  called  faith ;  and  if  a  mere  manifestation 
of  something  not  nearly  concerning  us,  it  would  not  naturally  be  called  faitL 
For  idle  stones,  that  do  not  concern  us,  are  not  the  object  of  trust  or  dependence. 
If  it  were  a  manifestation  in  order  to  something  expected  from  us;  S(ime  work 
to  be  done  by  us ;  a  yielding  to  it  would  not  so  properly  be  called  faith.  For 
yielding,  then,  would  imply  something  more  than  just  receiving  the  testimony. 

2.  Because  the  person  that  is  the  object  of  it  is  revealed  in  the  character  of 
a  wonderful  Saviour.  A  receiving  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  is 
a  proper  act  of  trust  and  affiance.  And  a  receiving  a  divine  invisible  Saviour, 
that  offers  to  save  us  by  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  by  very  n»ysteri- 
ous  supernatural  works,  is  properly  faith. 

3.  The  benefits  that  are  revealed,  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  are  things 
spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future;  and  therefore,  embracing  and  depend- 
ing on  these,  is  properly  faith. 

§  47.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  to  Christ,  so  as  to  be  disposed  to  sell  and 
suffer  all  for  him.  See  John  xii.  42,  43,  "  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers 
also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  hirn, 
lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they  lovwl  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God."  John  v.  44,  "  How  can  ye  l)elieve,  which  rereive 
honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  eometh  from  God  only  ?"' 

§  48.  Faith  is  not  all  kind  of  assent  to  the  word  of  God  as  true  am  (li\ine. 
For  so  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  assented  to  the  books  of  Moses,  arul  theref<»re 
Christ  tells  them,  that  they  trusted  in  Moses ;  John  v.  45,  "  Thent  is  one  that 
accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust."  Yet  the  very  thing  that  M(»S4S 
accuses  them  for,  was  not  believing  in  him,  i.  e.,  believing  so  as  to  yield  to  his 
saying,  and  comply  with  him,  or  obey  him,  as  the  phrase  in  the  New  'ri-stji- 
ment  is  concerning  Christ.  And  therefore  Christ  says  in  the  next  verhe,  "  For 
had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  b<*lieved  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me."  There 
may  be  a  strong  belief  of  divine  things  in  the  understanding,  and  yet  no  saving 
faith  ;  as  is  manifest  by  1  Cor.xiii.  2,  "  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  Not  only  trusting  in 
Christ,  as  One  that  has  undertaken  to  save  us,  and  as  Ix'lieving  that  he  is  our 
Saviour,  is  faith  ;  but  applying  to  him,  or  sc^eking  to  him,  tliat  he  would  become 
our  Saviour,  with  a  sense  of  his  reality  and  goodness  as  a  Saviour,  is  faith  ;  as 
is  evident  by  Rom.  xv.  12,  "  In  him  shall  the  Gentih^s  trust,"  e()in])ared  witli  the 
place  whence  it  is  cited,  Heb.  xi.  10,  "To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  wek  ;"  to- 
gether with  Psalm  ix.  10,  "  And  they  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee :  for  thou.  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee."  Which 
agrees  well  with  faith's  being  called  a  looking  to  Christ,  or  coining  to  liirn  for 
life,  a  flying  for  refuge  to  him,  or  flying  to  him  for  safety.  And  this  is  the  ilrM 
act  of  saving  faith.  And  prayer's  being  the  expression  of  faith,  confirms  this. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  Isaiah  xxxi.  2,  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  ilown  to 
Egj'pt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  becansr  tlii*y  an-  many  ; 
and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  very  strong ;  but  they  liK»k  not  unto  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel^  neither  seek  the  Lord."     When  it  is  said,  Pimlm  ixix.  G. 
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"  Let  not  them  that  wait  on  tliee,  O  Lord,  be  ashamed  for  my  sake ;  let  nc^ 
those  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake."  It  is  equivalent  to  that  Scrip, 
ture,  "  He  that  believeth  shall  never  be  confounded."  And  when  it  is  said, 
verse  32,  "  And  your  heart  shall  live  that  seek  the  Lord ;"  it  is  equivalent  to 
that  Scripture,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  So  Psalm  xxii.  26,  and  Pfealm 
Ixx.  4.  And  so  Amos  v.  4,  "  For  thus  saith  tlie  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Tsraci, 
Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live."  And  verse  6,  "  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall 
live."  And  verse  8,  "  Seek  him  that  made  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  tura- 
eth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."  .  Cant.  iv.  8,  "  Look  from  the  tcp 
of  Amana."  Isaiah  xvii.  7,  8,  "  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his  Maker. 
and  his  eyes  shall  have  respect  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  not  lock 
to  the  altars,  the  work  of  his  hands ;  neither  shall  respect  that  which  liis  fingers 
have  made,  either  the  groves  or  the  images."  Isaiah  lx^^  22,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Jonah  ii.  4,  **  I  will  look  again 
toward  thine  holv  temple."  Mich.  vii.  7,  **  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord; 
I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salvation :  my  God  will  hear  me."  Psalm  xxxir. 
5,  "  They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened ;  their  faces  were  not  ashamed'^ 

§  49.  Faith  is  a  taking  hold  of  God's  strength ;  Isaiah  xxvii.  5,  "  0  kt 
him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  sfaaD 
make  peace  with  me."  Faith  is  expressed  by  stretching  out  the  hand  to  Christ; 
Psal.  Ixviii.  31,  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God/'  So  Christ 
said  to  the  man  that  had  the  withered  hand,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand."  Pro- 
mises of  mercy  and  help  are  often  in  Scripture  made  to  rolling  our  burden,  aDd 
rolling  ourselves,  or  rolling  our  way  on  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "  Commit  % 
works  imto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Psal.  xxii.  8,  and 
xxxvii.  5,  "  He  trusted  on  the  Lora  that  he  would  deliver  him  :  let  him  delir- 
er  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him."  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Loid ;  tnisi 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

§  60.  That  there  are  different  sorts  of  faith,  and  that  all  believing  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  &c.,  is  not  true  and  savin*: 
faith,  or  that  faith  which  most  commonly  has  the  name  of  faith  appropriated  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  exceedingly  evident  by  John  vi.  64 ;  "  But  there  arc 
some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning,  who  they 
were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him."  Here  all  false  disciples, 
that  had  but  a  temporary  faith,  that  thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  would 
fall  away,  as  Judas  and  others,  are  said  to  be  those  that  believed  not,  makiij<; 
an  essential  difference  between  their  belief,  and  that  grace  that  has  the  term 
faith,  or  believing,  appropriated  to  it.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ  into  tht 
heart,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  declares  himself  to  be, 
and  to  have  such  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  an  excellent  Lord  and  Saviour,  ajwl 
so  to  prize  him,  and  so  to  depend  upon  him,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
profess  him,  and  openly  and  constantly  to  appear  on  his  side.  See  Rom.  i. 
8—13. 

§  5L  Trusting  in  riches,  as  Christ  uses  the  expression  concerning  the  rich 
young  man,  and  as  the  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  is  an  extensive  expresaoD, 
comprehending  many  dispositions,  affections,  and  exercises  of  heart  towards 
riches  ;  so  faith  in  Christ,  or  trusting  in  Christ,  is  as  extensive.  The  soul's  ac- 
tive closing  or  uniting  with  Christ,  is  faith.  But  the  act  of  the  soul,  in  its  unit- 
ing or  closing,  must  be  agreeable  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  union  that  is  to 
be  established  between  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  that  subsists  between  theiri. 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  saints'  communion  \\ith  Christ.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  it,  that  it  is  not  merely  like  the  various  parts  of  a  building,  that  are  cemenlcti 
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and  cleave  fast  together ;  or  as  marbles  and  precious  stones  may  be  joined,  so 
as  to  become  one :  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  union  as  subsists  between  the  head 
and  living  members,  between  stock  and  branches ;  between  which,  and  the 
head  or  stock,  there  is  such  a  kind  of  union,  that  there  is  an  entire,  immediate, 
perpetual  dependence  for,  and  derivation  of,  nourishment,  refreshment,  beauty, 
fruitfulness,  and  all  supplies ;  yea,  life  and  being.  And  the  union  is  wholly  for 
this  purpose :  this  derivation  is  the  end  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  most  essential  thing 
in  the  union.  Now,  such  a  union  as  this,  when ,  turned  into  act  (if  I  may  so 
say),  or  an  active  union  of  an  intelligent  rational  being,  that  is  agreeable  to  this 
kind  of  union,  and  is  a  recognition  and  expression,  and  as  it  were  the  active 
band  of  it,  is  sometliing  else  besides  mere  love.  It  is  an  act  most  properly  ex- 
pressed bv  the  name  of  faith,  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  so 
translated,  as  it  was  used  in  the  days  when  the  Scriptures  were  written. 

§  52.  Trusting  in  a  prince  or  ruler,  as  the  phrase  was  understood  among 
the  Jews,  unplied  in  it  faithful  adherence  and  entire  subjection,  submission  ana 
obedience.  So  much  the  phrase  plainly  implies ;  Judges  ix.  15,  "  And  the 
bramble  said  unto  the  trees.  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come 
and  put  )  oiir  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and,  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  We  have  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  parable  in  the  sequel. — How  the  men  of  Shechem  did  not  prove  faithful 
subjects  to  Abimelech,  according  to  their  covenant  or  agreement  with  him, 
but  dealt  treacherously  with  him.  Verse  23.  And  how  accordingly  Abimelech 
proved  the  occasion  of  their  destruction.  The  like  figure  of  speech  is  used  to 
signify  the  nation's  obedience  to  the  king  of  Assyria ;  £zek.  xxxi.  6,  *^  All  the 
fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 
great  nations."  So  also  it  signifies  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar;  Dan.  iv.  11,  "  The  tree  grew,  and  was  strong :  the  beasts  of  the  field 
had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof, 
and  all  fiesh  fed  of  it."  The  benefit  that  those  who  are  the  true  subjects  of 
Christ  have  by  him,  is  expressed  by  the  very  same  things ;  Ezek.  x^ii.  23, 
''  In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it :  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
boi^hs,  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar ;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all 
fowl  of  every  wing;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell." 
Our  trusting  in  GckI  and  Christ,  is  often  expressed  by  our  trusting  in  his  shadow, 
and  under  me  shadow  of  his  wings,  and  the  like ;  Psal.  xvii.  8,  and  xxxvi.  7, 
and  Ivii.  1,  and  Ixiii.  7,  and  xci.  1,  Cant  ii.  3,  Isaiah  iv.  6,  and  xxv.  4.  Here 
see  Ruth  ii.  12,  compared  with  chap.  i.  16,  John  iii.  36,  ^'  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  aneidtov.'^  The 
force  of  the  word  may  in  some  measure  be  learned  from  Acts  v.  36,  37,  and 
Acts  V.  40,  "  And  to  him  they  agreed  or  obeyed  ;"  the  word  is  the  same  in  the 
Greek.  And  Acts  xxiii.  21,  "  But  do  not  thou  yield  unto  them  ;"  the  word  is 
the  same  in  the  Greek.  Acts  xxvi.  19,  "  I  was  not  disobedient  {anei^etg)  to 
the  heavenly  vision  ;"  Rom.  xxvi.  19,  "  Disobedient  to  parents,  amidng.^^  See 
also  Acts  xvii.  4,  "  Some  of  them  believed  (m  the  Greek  Bneig&iriaa9\  and  con- 
sorted with  Paul  and  Silas."  Acts  xiv.  2,  "  The  unbelieving  Jews,  anudowttg,^* 
Eph.  ii.  2,  "  The  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  ««€«- 
Ofiag."^  We  may  judge  somethings  of  the  force  of  the  word  nBidofuti,  by  the 
signification  of  the  word  whence  it  comes ;  midofjuu  is  the  passive  of  fteidn^ 
which  signifies,  to  counsel,  to  move  or  entice,  draw  or  persuade  unto. 

§  53.  That  a  saving  belief  of  truth  arises  from  love,  or  a  holy  disposition 
and  relish  of  heart,  appears  by  Phil.  L  9,  10,  ^  And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love 
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may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledcre,  and  in  all  judgment,  that  ye 
may  approve  things  that  are  excellent.'*  That  this  approving  of  the  things 
that  are  excellent,  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  that  know- 
ledge and  judgment  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  love,  appears  more  plainh 
in  the  original,  as  the  connection  is  evident,  sts  ro  doHifAu^eiv,  unto  the  approv- 
ing. The  same  thin^  appears  by  2  Thess.  ii.  12,  ''  That  they  all  might  be 
damned^  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

It  is  fit  that,  seeing  we  depend  so  entirely  and  universally,  visibly  aod 
remarkably,  on  God,  m  our  fallen  state,  for  happiness,  and  seeing  the  special 
design  of  uod  was  to  bring  us  into  such  a  great  and  most  evident  dependence; 
that  the  act  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  interested  in  this  benefit,  bestowed  in  this 
way  should  correspond  ;  \iz.,  a  looking  and  seeking  to,  and  depending  on  God 
for  it ;  that  the  unition  of  heart,  that  is  the  proper  term,  should  imply  such  an 
application  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  seeking  his  benefits  only  and  entirely,  aod 
with  full  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  that  as  the  condition  before  was  obedi- 
ence, or  rendering  to  God,  so  now  it  should  be  seeking  and  looking  to  him. 
drawing  and  deriving  from  him,  and  with  the  whole  heart  depending  on  him,  on 
his  power  and  free  grace,  &c.  Faith  is  the  proper  active  union  of  the  sonl 
with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  But  the  proper  actirc 
union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  the 
souPs  active  agreeing,  and  suiting  or  adapting  itself  in  its  act,  to  the  exhibition 
Crod  gives  us  of  Christ  and  his  redemption ;  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition, 
being  pure  revelation,  and  a  revelation  of  things  perfectly  above  our  senses 
and  reason  ;  and  to  Christ  himself  in  his  person  as  revealed,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter under  which  he  is  revealed  to  us ;  and  to  our  state  with  regard  to  him  m 
that  character ;  and  to  our  need  of  him,  and  concern  with  him,  and  his  relation 
f'>  us,  and  to  the  benefits  to  as,  with  which  he  is  exhibited  and  offered  to  us  in 
that  revelation;  and  to  the  great  design  of  God  in  that  method  and  divine 
contrivance  of  salvation  revealed.  But  the  most  proper  name  for  such  an  ao 
tive  union  or  unition  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  as  this,  of  any  that  language  affords, 
is  faith, 

§  55.  The  revelation  or  exhibition  that  God  first  made  of  himself,  was  of 
his  authority,  demanding  and  re(juiring  of  us  that  we  should  render  something  to 
him  that  nature  and  reason  required.  The  act  of  the  soul  that  is  suitable  to 
such  an  exhibition,  may  be  expressed  by  submitting,  doing,  obeyinj^,  ami  ren- 
derinpr  to  God.  The  exhibition  which  God  makes  of  himself,  since  our  fall,  in 
the  gospel,  is  not  of  his  power  and  authority,  as  demanding  of  us,  but  of  his 
sufficiency  for  us,  as  needy,  empty,  helpless  ;  and  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us, 
as  unworthy  and  miserable.  And  the  exhibition  is  by  pure  revelation  of  thing* 
quite  above  all  our  senses  and  reason,  or  the  reach  of  any  creattrd  faculties,  Ixing 
of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  act  in  us,  that  is  proper  and  suitable 
to,  and  well  according  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  may  be  expressed  by  such 
names  as  believing,  seeking,  looking,  depending,  acquiescing,  or  in  one  word, 
failh. 

§  56.  That  believing  in  the  New  Testament,  is  much  the  same  as  trusting, 
in  the  Old,  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Jer.  xvii.  5,  "  Cursed  is  the  man  thai 
trusteth  in  man,  and  inaketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departetVi  from  the 
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--..  .v'j7  heart  ot  unbelief,  m  depart!  Jv^^otu  tVve  \wmir  ^.ioa."  It  .^Aso  \s  cow^^ 
by  thi\:  that  trusting  in  God,  and  ^^\>\t\»  \tv  "N^^^^^  ^xs^  \u  \Vie  OYA  TtsVartval 
^^  e:?p;^ssions  of  the  same  import    ^ \vO-s^^  ^^v^u  \tv  xiv^  ^^^  ij^ 
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used  to  signify  the  same  thing  that,  in  other  places  is  signified  by  faith.  Rom. 
XV.  12,  iSy  ^'  And  again,  Rsaias  saith,  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that 
shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust." — ^'  Now  the 
God  of  peace  nil  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound 
in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Compare  Dan.  iiL'38,  with 
Dan.  vi.  23,  and  Heb.  xi.  33, 34. 

It  is  manifest  that  trusting  in  God  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  with  be- 
lienng  in  him,  by  comparing  Isaiah  xlix.  23,  '^  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  me ;"  with  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  and  Rom.  ix.  33,  and  x.  11 ;  1  Pet.  \i. 
6,  7,  8.  These  places  show,  that  waiting  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  beliey- 
ing  on  him.  And  it  is  evident,  by  various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  waiting 
on  God,  or  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  trusting  in  him. 

§  57.  That  saving  faith  implies  in  its  nature  divine  love,  is  manifest  by  1 
John  v.  1,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God  ;  and 
ever}'  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 
The  apostle's  design  in  this  verse  seems  to  be,  to  show  the  connection  there  is 
between  a  true  and  sincere  respect  to  God,  and  a  respect  to  ^nd  union  with 
Christ ;  so  that  he  who  is  united  to  the  Son,  is  so  to  the  Father,  and  vice  versa. 
As  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  so  loves  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  Is  a  child  of  God, 
and  vice  versa.  He,  whose  heart  is  united  to  the  Father,  is  so  to  the  Son  too. 
He  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  (Com- 
pare chap.  ii.  22,  23,  24,  and  chap.  iv.  15,  with  John  xiv.  1,  and  John  xv.  23, 
24.)  The  same  is  further  manifest  a^in  by  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter, 
3,  4,  5,  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  and  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous ;"  i.  e.,  this  is  a  good  evidence  that  we  have 
true  love  to  God,  that  we  are  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  we  meet 
with  in  this  evil  world,  and  not  to  esteem  the  yoke  of  denial  of  our  worldly 
lusts  a  grievous  and  heav}'  yoke,  and  on  that  account  be  unwilling  to  takf*  it 
upon  us.  "  For  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world  ;  and  this  i.s 
the  \ictory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  This  is  exf^laining  what 
he  had  said  before,  that  our  love  to  God  enables  iw  to  overcorni?  ihr  difliciiltifM 
that  attend  keeping  God's  commands;  which  shows  that  love  is  thf  main  tliiri;r 
in  saving  faith,  the  life  and  power  of  it,  by  which  it  pro<luc(fS  j^n-at  ciTiH'AH' 
aCTeeably  to  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  when  he  calls  saving  faith,/«i/A 
effectual  by  love,^* 

§  58.  Seeking  God  is  from  time  to  time  spokrrn  of  as  the  c/)nditifinof  (tmW 
favor  and  salvation,  and  in  like  manner  as  tnisting  in  hirn ;  IVhI.  xxiv.  (\  6, 
"  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Ix)rd,  nnd  righti-ousniwi  from  i\w  (Unl 
of  his  salvation.  This  is  the  generation  of  thf-m  that  seek  him  ;  that  srfk  thy 
face,  0  Jacob."  1  Chron.  xvi.  10,  "  Glory  y<*  in  his  holy  niune.  I^«t  \\w  hi'iut 
of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  I^ord."  See  the  same  words  in  VhhI  cv.  3.  iNaj. 
xxii.  26,  " The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisf««*I.  They  shall  pniiw  the  l^.iil, 
that  seek  him.  Your  heart  shall  live  for  ever."  Psal.  xxxiv.  10,  «•  Thr  younp;  liouN 
do  lack  and  suffer  hunger ;  but  they  that  seek  the  I^)nl  shall  not  want  any  k«>«hI 
thing." 

They  that  seek  God  are  spoken  of  as  those  that  lov<»  (Jcnrs  Nalviitioti.  Pwd. 
Ixx.  4,  "  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee,  rmoire  and  he  ghid  in  tlirr;  and  let  Nurh 
as  love  thy  salvation,  say  continually.  Let  the  I /ml  i)«*  magiiiHiil."  VVi*  luivi« 
the  same  words  again,  Psal.  xl.  16.  The  expn-ssiori  si»i»ins  to  hi*  in  w»mi*  m«*n- 
sure  parallel  with  trusting  in  God's  salvation;  PhhI.  Ixxviii.  W,  "  niciniMf  tlitiy 
believed  not  in  God,  and  tnisted  not  in  his  salvation."  And  liopin^^  in  (JimI'h 
salvation;  Psal.  cxix.  166,  "  I  have  hop-d  for  thy  salvation."  Ami  waiting  for 
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God's  salvation ;  Gen.  xlix.  18,  "I  have  wailed  for  thy  salvation,  O  God." 
Lam.  iii.  25,  26,  "  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him  ;  to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  him.  It  is  good  tliat  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Mic.  vii.  7,  "  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." Agreeably  to  this,  despising  the  pleasant  land,  is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  spirit  of  unbelief;  Psal.  cxvi.  24,  "  Yea,  they  despised  the  pleasant 
land  :  theybelieved  not  his  word." 

§  59.  Flying,  resorting  or  running  to,  as  to  a  refuge,  are  terms  used  as 
being  equivalent  to  trusting ;  Psal.  Ixii.  7,  8,  "  My  refuge  is  in  God.  Trust  in 
him  at  all  times.  God  is  a  refuge  for  us."  Psal.  xci.  2.  Prov.  xviii.  10,  "  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  nmneth  into  it,  and  is  safe." 
PsaL  Ixxi.  1,  3,  "  In  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust" — "  Be  thou  my  strong 
habitation,  whereunto  I  may  continually  resort.  Thou  hast  given  command- 
ment to  save  me ;  for  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress."  Hen.  vi.  18,  "  Who 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us." 

Waiting  on  the  Lord,  waiting  for  his  salvation,  and  the  like,  are  terms  used 
as  being  equivalent  to  ^  trusting  God  in  the  Scripture.  Psal  xxv.  2,  "  0  mjr 
God,  1  trust  in  thee ;  let  me  not  be  ashamed."  Verse  5, "  On  thee  do  I  wait  aU 
the  day."  Verse  21,  "  Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me,  for  on  thee  do 
I  wait."  Psal.  xxxvii.  3,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord."  Ver.  5,  **  Trust  also  in  him.'' 
Verse  7,  "  Rest  on  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  Psal.  xxvii.  13, 14 
*•  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thme  heart :  wait,  1  say,  on  the  Lord." 

§  6 1.  Hoping  in  God,  hoping  in  his  mercy,  &c,  are  used  as  terms  equivalent  to 
trusting  in  God.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  7,  "  That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God." 
Psal.  cxlvi.  5, ''  Happy  is  that  man  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  aid ; 
whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God."  Jer.  xiv.  8, "  O  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  the 
Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble."  Jer.  xvii.  7,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord ;  whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  Verse  13,  "  O  Lord,  the  hope 
of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be  ashamed."  Verse  17,  "  Thou  art  my 
hope  in  the  day  of  evil."  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4,  5,  &c,  **  Hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  &c.,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion, wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice  ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more 
precious — whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  Lim 
not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice,  &c.,  receiving  the  end  of  your  laith,even  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souls."  Verse  13,  "  Be  ye  sooer,  and  hope  to  the  end,  for  thegract^ 
that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Verses  21,  ^, 
**  Who  by  him  do  believe  in  God,  who  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gav^ 
him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God  :  seeing  ye  have  purified 
your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit."  Chap.  iii.  15,  "  And  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you."  Heb.  xi.  1,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for." 
Matth.  xii.  21,  "In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust:"  in  the  original,  sXmovct. 
hope. 

§  62.  Looking  to,  or  looking  for,  are  used  as  phrases  equivalent  to  trusting, 
seeking,  hoping,  waiting,  believing  on,  &c.  Num.  xxi.  9,  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass, 
he  lived  ;"  together  with  John  iii.  14,  15,  "  And  as  Moses  litled  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."     Isa.  xlv.  22,  "  Loot 
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unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.*'  Psal.  cxxiii.  1,  2,  "  Unto 
thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the 
eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid- 
en unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us." 

§  63.  Rolling  one's  self,  or  burden  on  the  Lord,  is  an  expression  used  as 
equivalent  to  trusting.  Psal.  xxii.  8,  "  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
deliver  him :"  in  the  original, "  He  rolled  himself  on  the  Lord."  Psal.  xxxvii. 
5,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass :"  in  the  Hebrew,  Rdl  thy  way  upon  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "  Commit 
thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established :"  in  the  He- 
brew, fio//  tliy  works. 

§  64.  Leaning  on  the  Lord,  and  staying  ourselves  on  him,  are  of  the  same 
force.  Micah  iii.  11,  "  Yet  will  th^  lean  on  the  Lord."  Cant.  viii.  6,  "  Who 
is  this  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  her  beloved  ?" 

§  65.  Relying  on  God,  2  Chron.  xiii.  18,  "  Thus  the  children  of  Israel  were 
brought  under  at  that  time,  and  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed ;  because  they 
relied  upon  the  Lord  (3od  of  their  fathers ;"  compared  with  verses  14,  15, 
wherein  it  is  said,  ^  And  when  Judah  looked  back,  behold  the  battle  was  before 
and  behind ;  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  sounded  with  the 
trumpets.  Then  the  men  of  Judah  gave  a  shout ;  and  as  the  men  of  Judah 
shouted,  it  came  to  pass  that  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel,  before  Abijah 
and  Judah." 

§  66.  Conunitting  ourselves,  our  cause,  &c.,  unto  God,  is  of  the  same  force ; 
Job  V.  8,  *^  I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause, 
who  doth  great  things,  and  unsearchable,  marvellous  things  without  number." 

§  67.  The  distinction  of  the  several  constituent  parts  or  acts  of  faith,  into 
assent,  consent^  and  affiance,  if  strictly  considered  and  examined,  will  appear 
not  to  be  proper  and  just,  or  strictly  according  to  the  truth  and  nature  of  tlungs ; 
because  the  parts  are  not  all  entirely  distinct  one  from  another,  and  so  are  m 
some  measure  confounded  one  with  another :  for  the  last,  viz.,  affiance,  implies 
the  other  two,  assent  and  consent ;  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  assent  and 
consent,  with  particular  relation  or  application  to  nimself  and  his  own  case,  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  all  in  his  own  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind,  and  bold- 
ness in  venturing  on  this  foundation,  in  conduct  and  practice. 

Affiance  consists  in  these  five  things :  1.  Consent  to  somethmg  proposed, 
to  be  obtained  by  another  person,  as  good,  eligible  or  desirable,  and  so  for  him. 
2.  Assent  of  the  judgnient  to  the  reah^^  of  the  good,  as  to  be  obtained  by  him ; 
that  he  is  sufficient,  faithful,  &c.  3.  The  mind's  applying  itself  to  him  for  it, 
which  has  no  other  than  the  soul's  desiring  him  to  possess  us  of  this  good  con- 
sented to,  expressing  these  desires  before  him,  that  he  may  see  and  tsoce  notice 
of  them,  i.  e.,  expressing  these  desires  with  an  apprehension  that  he  sees  our 
hearts,  and  designedly  spreading  them  before  him,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
be  observed  by  him  and  gratified.  4.  Hoping  that  the  good  will  be  obt^ed 
in  this  way ;  which  hope  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  expectation  of  the  good 
in  this  way ;  and  in  some  ease,  quietness,  or  comfort  of  mind  arising  from  this 
expectation.  5.  Adventuring  some  interest  on  this  hope  in  practice ;  which 
consists  either  in  doing  something  that  implies  trouble,  or  bnngs  expense  or 
suffering,  or  in  omitting  something  that  we  should  otherwise  do  ;  by  which 
omission  some  good  is  foregone,  or  some  evil  is  brought  on. 

If  these  acts  cannot  in  strictness  all  take  place  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
though  they  follow  one  another  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  they  are  all  implied 
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in  the  act  that  is  exercised  the  first  moment,  so  far  as  that  act  is  of  such  a  ni- 
ture  as  implies  a  necessary  tendency  to  what  follows.  In  these  three  last  esr 
pecially  consists  man's  committing  himself  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  In  tk 
third  and  fourth  especially  consists  the  soul's  looking  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 

§  68.  In  that  consent  to  the  way  or  method  of  salvation,  mt bich  there  is  in 
saving  faith,  the  heart  has  especially  respect  to  two  things  in  that  method,  thai 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  it,  and  whereby  it  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  corrupt 
nature  :  1.  Its  being  a  way  wherein  God  is  so  exalted  and  set  so  high,  and 
man  so  debased  and  set  so  low.  God  is  made  all  in  all,  and  man  nothing. 
God  is  magnified  as  self-suiTicient  and  all-sufficient,  and  as  being  all  in  all  tons; 
his  power  and  .grace,  and  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merits  being  all :  and  min 
is  annihilated  ;  his  power,  his  righteousness,  his  dignity,  his  works  are  made 
nothing  of. 

2.  Its  being  so  holy  a  way ;  a  way  of  mere  mercy,  yet  of  holy  mercy ;  mer- 
cy in  saving  the  sinner,  but  showing  no  favor  or  countenance  to  sin  ;  a  way  of 
free  grace,  yet  of  holy  grace  ;  not  grace  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  God's 
holiness,  but  in  such  a  way  as  peculiarly  to  manifest  God^s  hatred  of  sin  and 
opposition  to  it,  and  strict  justice  in  punishing  it,  and  that  he  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty ;  every  way  manifesting  the  mfinite  evil  and  odiousness  of  an. 
much  more  than  if  there  had  been  no  salvation  offered.  Therefore  humiliatkm 
and  holiness  are  the  chief  mgredients  in  the  act  of  consent  to  this  way  of  sal- 
vation. 

In  these  thin^  I  have  spoken  only  of  a  consent  to  the  way  or  method  of 
salvation.  But  m  saving  faith  is  included  also  a  consent  to  the  salvation  itseU^ 
or  the  benefits  procured.  What  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  this  in  corrupt  nature, 
is  a  worldly  spuit ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  this  act  of  consent,  there  must  be 
mortification  to,  or  weanedness  firom  the  world,  and  a  selling  of  all  for  the  pearl 
of  great  price. 

Lastly y  Besides  all  these,  there  is  in  saving  faith  consent  to  Christ  himseli. 
or  a  closing  of  the  heart  or  inclination  vrith  the  person  of  Christ.  This  impfe 
each  of  the  three  things  forementioned,  viz.,  humiliation,  holiness,  and  renounc- 
ing the  world.  It  implies  humiliation  ;  for  as  long  as  men  deifS'  themselve5. 
they  will  not  adore  Jesus  Christ.  It  implies  sanctifiication  ;  for  Christ's  beauty, 
for  which  his  person  is  delighted  in  and  chosen,  is  especially  his  holiness.  It 
implies  forsaking  the  world  ;  for  as  long  as  men  set  their  hearts  on  the  world 
as  their  chief  good,  and  have  that  as  the  chief  object  of  the  relish  and  complai- 
sance of  their  minds,  they  will  not  relish  and  take  complaisance  in  Christ,  aw: 
set  their  hearts  on  him  as  their  best  good.  The  heart  of  a  true  believer  con- 
sents to  three  things  exhibited  in  the  gospel  of  salvation.  1.  The  person  wb 
is  the  author  of  the  salvation.  2.  The  benefit,  or  the  salvation  itself.  3.  Tbi 
way  or  method  in  which  this  person  is  the  author  of  this  benefit 

§  69.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  because  a  trusting  ir 
others  is  spoken  of  as  a  departing  of  the  heart  from  the  Lord.  Jer.  xviL  5. 
"  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  whose  heart  departeth  from  tie 
Lord."  So  a  heart  of  unbelief  is  a  heart  that  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Heb. 
iii.  12,  "  Lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from 
the  living  God."  Faith  has  a  double  office.  It  accepts  Christ  from  G(xl,  aud 
presents  Christ  to  God.  It  accepts  Christ  in  the  word,  and  makes  use  of  Lim 
m  prayer.  In  tli^*  wfjrd,  God  offeieth  him  to  you,  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  give 
you  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Now,  when  you  consent  to  God*s  tencs, 
this  is  to  believe  in  him. — Faith  presents  Christ  to  God ;  Eph.  iii.  12,  "  In 
whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence,  by  the  faith  of  him."   All 
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religion  lieth  in  coming  to  God  by  him.  Heb.  vii.  25,  '^  Wherefore  he  is  able 
alap  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  through  him  ;  see- 
ing he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."     Dr.  Manion^  vol.  v.  p.  382. 

§  70.  We  often  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  calling  of  Christians,  of 
their  high  callmg ;  and  that  effect  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  oy  which  they  are 
brought  to  a  savmg  faith,  is  called  their  calling ;  and  true  believers  are  spoken 
of  as  the  called  of  God,  called  saints,  &c.  And  this  call  is  often  represented  as 
an  invitation,  an  invitation  to  come  to  Christ,  to  come  and  join  themselves  to 
him,  to  come  to  follow  him,  to  continue  with  him,  to  be  of  his  party,  his  society, 
seeking  his  interest,  &c  To  come  to  him  for  his  benefits,  to  come  for  deliver- 
ance from  calamity  and  misery,  to  come  for  safety,  to  come  for  rest,  to  come  to 
eat  and  drink ;  an  invitation  to  come  into  his  house,  to  a  feast  And  faith  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  wtaxo^y  hearing,  hearkening,  yielding  to,  and  obey- 
ing the  gospel,  obeying  Christ,  being  obedient  to  the  faith,  obeying  the  form  of 
doctrine,  &c. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  saving  faith ;  that  it  is  an  accepting, 
yielding  to,  and  complying  with,  the  gospel,  as  such  a  call  and  invitation ; 
which  implies  the  hearmg  of  the  mind,  L  e.,  the  mind's  apprehending  or  under- 
standing the  call ;  a  believmg  of  the  voice,  and  the  oiOfer  and  promises  contain- 
ed in  it ;  and  accepting,  esteeming,  prizing  the  person  and  benefits  invited  to ; 
a  falling  in  of  the  inclination,  the  choice,  th<^  affection,  &c. 

§  71.  Faith,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  does  not  only  signify  depen- 
dence, as  it  appears  in  venturing  in  practice,  but  also  as  it  appears  in  the  rest 
of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  anxiety ;  as  appears  by  Matth.  vi.  25 — 34,  ^^  Take 
no  thought — shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  So  Luke 
xiL  22--32, "  Take  no  thought — ^how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  0  ye  of 
little  faith  !  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom,"  compared  with  Philip,  iv.  6,  7,  and  Peter  v.  7.  This  is  agree- 
able to  that  phrase  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  trusting, ''  Roll  thy  burden 
on  the  Lord."  MattL  xiv.  30,  31,  '^  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he 
was  afraid ;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying.  Lord  save  me.  And  im 
mediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  1" 

§  72.  The  following  mquiries  concerning  savmg  faith,  are  proper  and  im- 
portant 

1.  Whether  justifying  faith,  in  its  proper  essence,  implies,  besides  the  act 
of  the  judgment,  also  an  act  of  the  inclination  and  will  ? 

2.  Whether  it  properly  implies  love  in  its  essence  1 

3.  What  are  the  Scripture  descriptions,  characters,  and  representations  of 
justifying  faith  ? 

4.  What  is  the  true  definition  of  justifying  faith,  a  definition  which  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  representation  of  faith,  and  takes  all  in  ? 

5.  Whether  the  word^t^A,  as  used  in  the  gospel,  has  a  signification  diverse 
from  what  it  has  in  common  speech  ? 

6.  Why  the  word  faith,  is  used  to  signify  this  complex  act  of  the  mind  ? 

7.  How  far  trusting  in  Christ  is  of  the  natm-e  and  essence  of  faith  ? 

8.  Whether  assent,  consent  and  affiance,  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  va- 
rious and  distinct  acts  of  fiEuth  ? 

9.  Whether  hope,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  be  property 
distinct  from  saving  faith  1 

10.  What  does  the  word  trust  impl^  in  common  q)eech1 

11.  What  it  impUes  as  used  m  Scripture  ? 
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12.  In  what  sense  faith  implies  obedience? 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  self-righteousness  ? 

14.  How  self-righteousness  is  peculiarly  opposite  to  ihe  nature  of  faith  1 

15.  In  what  sense  there  must  be  a  particular  application  in  the  act  of  saring 
faith? 

16.  Whether  the  first  act  of  faith  is  certainly  more  lively  and  sensible,  tlm 
some  of  the  weakest  of  the  consequent  acts  of  saving  faith  ? 

17.  In  what  sense,  perseverance  in  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

18.  What  sort  of  evidence  is  it  which  is  the  principal  immediate  ground  d 
that  assent  of  the  judgment  which  is  implied  in  saving  faith  ? 

§  73.  Calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  proper  a- 
pression  of  saving  faith  in  Christ.  Acts  ii.  21 ;  Rom.  x.  13,  14  ;  1  Cor.  L  2; 
Acts  ix.  14,  21,  22,  16.  Faith  is  trusting  in  Christ.  See  Doddridge^s  note  od 
Acts  xvi.  31. 

Wliat  in  that  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  xliL  4,  is  expressed  the. 
'*  The  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,"  is,  as  cited  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  <*  In  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust." 

Coming  to  Christ,  and  believing  in  him,  are  evidently  used  as  equipolk&t 
expressions,  in  John  vi.  29,  30,  35,  37,  40, 44,  46,  47,  M,  66.  This  oooiiD|. 
wherein  consists  believing,  implies  an  attraction  of  the  heart,  as  is  manifest  1^ 
verses  44,  45. 

Christ,  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  evidently  means  the  suae 
thing  that  he  intend^  in  the  same  chapter,  by  believing  in  him,  and  coming  to 
him.  Compare  John  vi.  50,  51,  53,  64,  56, 57,  58,  with  verses  29, 30,36,36, 
37,40,44,45,47,64,65 

Saving  faith  is  called  in  Heb.  iii.  6.  naQQtitna  xcu  to  xav^t^fMi  njg  clmSK, 
"  The  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope."  WeU  expressing  the  act  tif 
the  whole  soul  that  is  implied  in  saving  faith,  the  judgment,  the  virfll  and  aflec* 
tions.  So  in  Heb.  x.  23,  *'  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faitL"  Id  the 
original  it  is  elnidogy  hope. 

Justifying  faith  is  nothing  else,  but  true  virtue  in  its  proper  and  genuiDe 
breathings  adapted  to  the  case,  to  the  revelation  made,  the  state  we  are  in,  tte 
benefit  to  be  received  and  the  way  and  means  of  it,  and  our  relation  to  the« 
things. 

Faith  is  a  sincere  seeking  rightousness  and  salvation,  of  Christ,  and  in  CbrisL 
Rom.  ix.  31,  32,  "  Hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  Wherefore  1 
Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law." 
See  also  the  promises  made,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  to  them  that 
seek  the  Lord.  To  saving  faith  in  Christ  belongs  adoration,  submission,  awi 
subjection,  as  appears  by  Isa.  xlv.,  "  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,"  with  the 
foregoing  and  following  verses. 

The  general  description  of  justifying  faith  is  a  proper  reception  of  Christ 
and  his  salvation,  or  a  proper  active  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
I  say,  a  proper  reception,  which  implies  that  it  is  a  receiving  him  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  ofEce  and  character  and  relation  to  us,  in  which  he  is  exhibited 
and  offered  to  us,  and  with  regard  to  those  ends  and  effects  for  which  he  is  given 
to  mankind,  was  sent  into  the  world,  and  is  appointed  to  be  preached ;  and  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  exhibited,  made  known,  and 
offered,  i.  e.,  by  divine  revelation,  without  being  exhibited  to  the  view  of  om^ 
selves ;  and  the  nature  of  his  person,  character,  offices  and  benefits  ;  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  related  to  our  faculties,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible; 
and  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  circumstances,  and  our  particular  necessities,  aixi 
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immediate  and  infinite  personal  concern  with  the  revelation  and  offer  of  the 
Saviour.  A  union  of  soul  to  this  Saviour^  and  a  reception  of  him  and  his  sal- 
vation, which  is  proper  in  these  respects,  is  most  aptly  called  by  the  name  of 
faith. 

§  74  That  love  belongs  to  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  c  manifest  oy  compar- 
ing Isaiah  Ixiv.  4 :  "  Men  have  not  heard  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  &c.,  what  he 
hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him,"  as  cited  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  ii. 
9,  "  It  is  for  them  that  love  him."  Now  it  is  evident  that  waiting  for  God,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  signifies  the  same  with  faith  in  God,  or  trusting  in  God. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  in  VoL  I.  of  his  Works,  p.  286,  says,  "  The  Papists  say, 
wickedly  and  wretchedly,  that  love  is  the  form  and  soul  of  faith."  But  how 
does  the  truth  of  this  charge  of  wickedness  appear  ? 

It  was  of  old  the  comm^  to  the  sacrifice,  as  one  consenting  to  the  offering, 
active  in  choosing  and  constituting  that  as  his  ofTi'dng,  and  looking  to  it  as  the 
i     means  of  atonement  for  his  sins,  that  interested  him  'n  the  sacrifice  ;  as  appears 
I    by  Heb.  x.  1,  2 ;  "  Could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.     For  then, 
tne  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins." 
Compare  chap.  ix.  9. 
\  Believing  in  one  for  any  benefit,  as  sufficient  for  the  benefit,  and  disposed  to 

5  procure  it,  and  accordingly  leaving  our  interest  with  him,  with  regard  to  that 
benefit,  is  implied  in  trusting  in  him ;  Job  xxxix.  11,  "  Wilt  thou  trust  him,  be- 
cause his  strength  is  great  f  Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labor  with  him  ?  Wilt  thou 
believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  bam  ?" 

As  the  whole  soul  in  all  its  faculties  is  the  proper  subject  and  agent  of  faith,  so 
undoubtedly  there  are  two  things  in  saving  faith,  viz.,  belief  of  the  truth  and  an 
answerable  disposition  of  heart.  And  therefore  faith  may  be  defined,  a  thorough 
believing  of  what  the  gospel  reveals  of  a  Saviour  of  sinners,  as  true  and  per- 
fectly g^,  with  the  exercise  of  an  answerable  disposition  towards  him.  That 
true  faith,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  it,  implies  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, but  of  the  heart  or  disposition,  is  very  manifest.  Many  important 
things  pertaining  to  saving  religion,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  under  the 
name  of  some  exercise  of  the  understanding,  imply  the  disposition  and  exercise 
of  the  heart  also.  Such  as,  knowing  God — understanding  the  word  of  God — 
hav'mg  eyes  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  understand.  And  piety  is  called  wisdom.  So 
men's  wickedness  is  called  ignorance,  folly,  &c.  A  being  wise  in  one's  OM-n 
eyes,  implies  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  agreeable  or  answerable  dis- 
position. 

It  is  evident  that  trust  in  Christ  implies  the  disposition  or  will,  the  receiving 
and  embracing  of  the  heart.  For  we  do  not  trust  in  any  person  or  thing  for  any 
thing  but  good,  or  what  is  agreeable  to  us ;  what  we  choose,  incline  to,  and 
desire.  Yea,  trustmg  commonly  is  used  with  respect  to  great  good  ;  goo(l  that 
we  choose,  as  what  we  depend  upon  for  support,  satisfaction,  happiness,  &c. 

§  75.  The  following  things  concerning  the  nature  of  faith,  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Sherlock's  several  discourses^  'preached  ai  Temple  Church  ;  discourse 
14,  page  257,  &c 

*^  I^ith,  as  some  think,  is  no  proper  subject  for  exhortation.  For  if  faith  is  a 
mere  act  of  the  m'md  judging  upon  motives  of  credibility,  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
exhort  a  man  to  see  with  his  eyes,  as  to  judge  with  his  understanding.  But  then, 
if  this  be  the  true  notion  of  faith,  how  comes  it  that  in  every  page  we  find  the 
praises  of  it  in  the  gospel  ?  What  is  there  in  this  to  deserve  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  ?  Or  whence  is  it  that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  is  put 
upon  this  foot  ?  How  come  all  these  prerogatives  to  belong  to  faith,  if  faith  be- 
Vol.  n.  79 
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nothing  else  but  believing  things  in  themselves  credible  ?  Why  are  we  not  sax 
to  be  justified  by  light  as  well  ashy  faith  1  For  is  there  not  the  same  virtue k 
seeing  things  visible,  as  in  believing  things  credible?  Tell  me  then,  whati 
faith,  that  it  should  raise  men  above  the  level  of  mortality,  and  make  men  becoLt 
hire  the  angels  of  heaven  1 — But  further,  if  it  be  only  an  act  of  the  understaDd- 
ing  formed  upon  due  reasons,  how  comes  it  to  be  described  in  Scripture,  t 
having  its  seat  in  the  heart?  TheaiK)stle  in  the  text  (Heb.  iii.  12),  cauticfc 
against  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief ;  and  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout  tiyr 
books  of  Scripture,  and  is  as  early  as  our  Saviour's  first  preaching.  Faith,  whk* 
is  the  principle  of  the  gospel,  respects  the  promises  and  declaration  of  God,  aiil 
includes  a  sure  trust  and  reUance  on  him  for  the  performance.  Beyond  thi*. 
there  is  no  further  act  of  faith.  We  are  not  taught  to  believe  this,  in  order  ti 
our  believing  something  else ;  but  here,  faith  has  its  full  completion,  and  leait 
immediately  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  this  end  was  the  S(» 
of  God  reveale<l,  to  make  known  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Father,  to  declare  LH 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  to  confirm  the  promises  of  eternal  hfe  to  mankind.  H*. 
that  betieves  and  accepts  this  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  throucL 
patience  and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  waits  for  the  blessed  hope  of  imaxV 
tality ;  who  passes  through  the  world  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim,  locking  la 
another  country,  and  a  city  whose  builder  is  God ;  this  is  he  whose  faitii 
;shall  receive  the  promise,  whose  confidence  shall  have  great  recompeoseif 
reward." 

Here  Dr.  Sherlock  speaks  of  that  true  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  principli 
of  the  gospel,  as  including  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  God.  The  same  aulbc: 
elsewhere  in  the  same  book,  page  251,  speaks  of  reUance  or  dependence  ol 
God,  as  arising  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God,  in  the  words  following :  **  Tit 
duties  we  owe  to  God,  are  founded  in  the  relation  between  God  and  us.  1  c- • 
serve  likewise  to  you,  that  love  naturally  transforms  itself  into  all  relative  duti(5. 
which  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  person  related.  Thus,  in  the  preseo. 
case,  if  we  love  God,  and  consider  him  as  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  ou' 
love  will  soon  become  obedience.  If  we  consider  him  as  wise,  and  good,  aii.! 
gracious,  our  love  will  become  honor  and  adoration.  If  we  add  to  thtscoa 
own  natural  weakness  and  infirmitj'^  love  will  teach  us  dependence,  and  pron::' 
us  in  all  our  wants  to  fly  for  refuge  to  our  Great  Protector." 

§  76.  That  expression  in  Psalm  1.  5,  "  Gather  my  saints,  that  have  made  c 
covenant  with  me  by  sacTifice,"  seems  to  show  that  such  is  the  nature  of  tn.^ 
faith  in  Christ,  that  believers  do  therein,  by  the  sincere,  full  act  oi'  tlieir  mind* 
and  hearts,  appoint  Christ  to  be  their  sacrifice  ;  as  such,  bring  him  an  otferln: 
to  God  ;  i.  e.,  they  entirely  concur  with  what  was  done  in  his  offerins:  hims^rii .. 
sacrifice  for  sinners,  as  a  real  sacrifice  sufficient  and  proper  for  them,"tru^tin£i: 
this  sacrifice.  Faith  is  the  believer's  coming  to  God,  and  giving  himself  up  ::• 
God,  hoping  for  acceptance  by  this  sacrifice,  and  taking  God  for  his  God,  hop- 
ing for  an  interest  in  him  as  such  by  this  sacrifice,  that  so  God  may  be  his  G(ni. 
and  he  one  of  his  people. 

§  77.  It  does  not  seem  c/)ngruous,  and  in  itself  it  is  not  proper  for  God  qui:t 
to  pass  over  sin,  rebellion  and  treiuhery,  and  receive  the  offentler  into  his  cniiPt 
favor,  either  w^ithout  a  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  detestation  of  his  fault,  ade 
quate  to  the  aggravation  of  it  (which  can  never  bi:),or,  if  there  be  another  tha- 
appears  in  his  stead,  and  has  done  and  suffered  so  much  as  fully  to  satisfy  an;! 
pay  the  debt,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  forgive  him,  whatever  is  done  for  him  h 
his  reprt^sentative  for  his  expiation,  unless  there  be  an  accepting  of  it  by  the 
•offender  tor  tliat  end,  a  sense  of  its  Ijcing  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  an  ari  iv- 
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ing  of  the  mind  to  him,  and  a  recumbence  upon  him  for  satisfaction.    This  now 
seems  to  me  evident  from  the  very  light  of  nature. 

§  78.  Justifying  faith  is  more  properly  called  faith  than  acceptance,  because 
the  things  received  are  spiritual  and  unseen,  and  because  thej'  are  received  as 
future,  and  entirely  the  free  gift  of  God. 

§  79.  Even  the  being  of  a  God  can  be  made  most  rationally  and  demonstra- 
tively evident,  by  divine  revelation,  and  by  eracious  spiritual  illumination ;  after 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  shown  the  Christian  relidon,  the  superstructure 
built  upon  that  foundation,  is  evident.  Suppose  all  Uie  world  had  otherwise 
been  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God  before,  yet  they  might  know  it,  because 
God  has  revealed  himself;  he  has  shown  himself;  he  has  said  a  great  deal  to 
lis,  and  conversed  much  with  us.  And  this  is  e^'ery  whit  as  rational  a  way  of 
being  convinced  of  the  being  of  God,  as  it  is  of  being  convinced  of  the  being  of 
a  man  who  comes  from  an  unknown  region,  and  shows  himself  to  us,  and  con- 
verses with  us  for  a  long  time.  We  have  no  other  reason  to  be  convinced  of  his 
being,  than  only  that  we  see  a  long  series  of  external  concordant  signs  of  an 
understanding,  will  and  design,  and  various  affections.  The  same  way  God 
makes  known  himself  to  us  in  his  word.  And  if  we  have  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  revelation  made,  of  the  things  revealed,  and  of  the 
various  relations  and  respects  of  the  various  parts,  (heir  narmonies,  congruities, 
and  mutual  concordances,  there  appear  most  mdubitable  signs  and  expressions 
of  a  very  high  and  transcendent  understanding,  together  with  a  great  and  mighty 
design,  an  exceeding  wis<lom,  or  most  magnificent  power  and  authority,  a  mar- 
vellous purity,  holiness  and  goodness.  So  that  if  we  never  knew  there  wa:^ 
any  such  being  before,  yet  we  might  be  certain  that  this  must  be  such  a  one. 

§  80.  One  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  and  sees  the  beauties,  the 
harmonics,  the  majesty,  the  power,  and  the  glorious  wisdom  of  it  and  the  like, 
may,  only  by  viewing  it,  be  as  certain  that  it  is  no  human  work,  as  a  man  that 
is  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  their  works,  may,  by  contemplating  the 
sun,  know  it  is  not  a  human  work ;  or,  when  he  goes  upon  an  island,  ami  sees 
the  various  trees,  and  the  manner  of  their  growing,  and  blossoming,  and  bearing 
fruit,  may  know  th«it  they  are  not  the  work  of  man. 

§  81.  Faith  is  \ery  often  in  the  Scripture  calle*!  trusty  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Now,  (rusting  is  something  more  than  mere  believing.  Believing 
is  the  assent  to  any  truth  testified  ;  trusting,  always  respects  truth  that  nearly 
concerns  oursehes,  in  regard  of  some  benefit  of  our  own  that  it  r^vf-als  to  us, 
and  some  benefit  that  the  revealer  is  the  author  of.  It  is  thf  acqiii«rv;*nr«:  (jf 
the  mind  in  a  belief  of  any  person,  that  by  his  v.ord  revrrals  or  n-pn^-i-i/s  hin,- 
self  to  us  as  the  author  of  some  jjood  that  concerns  us.  If  lh<-  }*tu*  fit  L*:  a  d*:- 
liverancc  or  preservation  from  miser}',  it  is  a  U'lwjr  r-asy  in  a  U  li«r  that  ht-  will 
do  it.  So,  if  we  say,  a  may  tnists  in  a  castle  to  save  him  frftut  hlv  tunu'i*- ,  'Ae 
mean,  his  mind  is  easy,  and  rests  in  a  persuasion  that  it  will  k<< p  hir/i  ynU-..  If 
the  benefit  be  the  bestowrnent  of  happiness,  it  is  the  mind*.s  ac/juiei  f  i/,;/  iu  if^ 
that  he  will  accomplish  it ;  that  is,  he  is  p« rsuaded  he  will  do  it ;  he  ha^j  '.tuh a 
persuasion,  that  he  rejoices  in  confidence  of  it. 

Thus,  if  a  man  has  promised  a  child  to  /nak*-  liim  h'v.  heir,  if  ai-  vay  ),e 
trusts  in  him  to  make  him  hi.s  iH-'.r,  we  ui«'iui  \if  \.r  mj/ I,  a  l/«  !i«  1  ol  v.iij  he 
promises,  that  his  mind  aerjuiesi;«-s  and  n-ynns  ht  ',\  •/;  a-.  ;j'/  «'/  l,i  rj  ♦  j.!,, «(  },y 
doubts  and  questions  whetli#T  l<  will  in-iinnu  \*.  T].*-*-  M  r.j/r..  ;,||  "Kr  ■  ,;|;| 
me:ms  by  trust  The  first  fruif  of  trust  i .  ht  if ;/  •.  Mfj  j/  t.,  .I*,  ;,  .j  ,.,,[,  tyr,  ,,, 
the  expectation  of  v^rne  ih\ri\r.  !fi  \W  il,i-'.  ;/* .  /^^tiWn'  uf.  U\'*,  utnil^ 
to  make  him  ready  to  do  or  unl'  ij^'o,  rj;  /«  .  ;  /  v-    •  )«  :  y   ,;;,.,..  „,,f  ..,„  ,j, 
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venture  of  it.  Therefore,  they  may  be  said  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  they  only,  tk 
are  ready  to  do  and  undergo  all  that  he  desires,  in  expectation  of  his  redemp- 
tion.  And  the  faith  of  those  that  dare  not  do  so,  is  unsound.  Therefore,  such 
trials  are  called  the  trials  of  faith. 

But  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  Christ  does  not  promise  that  he  will  belk 
author  of  our  redemption,  but  upon  condition ;  and  we  have  not  performed  thai 
condition,  until  we  have  believed.  Therefore,  we  have  no  grounds,  until  ve 
have  once  believed,  to  acquiesce  in  it  that  Christ  will  save  us.  Therefore,  tl/ 
first  act  of  faith  is  no  more  than  this,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  him  it 
what  he  does  declare  absohitely.  It  is  the  soul's  resting  in  him,  and  adhering 
to  him,  so  far  as  his  word  does  reveal  him  to  all  as  a  Saviour  for  sinners,  as  out 
that  has  wrought  out  redemption,  as  a  sufficient  Saviour,  as  a  Saviour  suited  la 
their  case,  as  a  willing  Saviour,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  salva*ion,  &.c.,so 
as  to  be  encouraged  heartily  to  seek  salvation  of  him,  to  come  to  him,  to  love. 
desire,  and  thirst  after  h'mi  as  a  Saviour,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  him.  This  is  tk 
very  same  thine  in  substance,  as  that  trust  we  spoke  of  before,  and  is  the  vey 
essence  of  it.  This  is  all  the  difference,  that  it  was  attended  with  this  additional 
belief,  viz.,  that  the  subject  had  performed  the  condition,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  faith.  That  definition  which  we  gave  of  trust  before,  holds, 
viz.,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  word  of  any  person  who  reveals  him- 
self to  us  as  the  author  of  some  good  that  nearly  concerns  us.  Trusting  is  dc4 
only  believing  that  a  person  will  accomplish  the  good  he  promises  :  the  thing 
that  he  promises  may  be  very  good,  and  the  person  promising  or  offering  nuf 
be  believed,  and  yet  not  properly  trusttKl  in;  for  the  person  to  whom  the  ofler 
is  made,  may  not  be  sensible  that  the  thing  is  good,  and  he  may  not  deare  it 
If  he  offers  to  deliver  him  from  something  that  is  his  misery,  perhaps  he  is  not 
sensible  that  it  is  misery ;  or,  he  may  offer  to  bestow  that  which  is  his  happiness, 
but  he  may  not  be  sensible  that  it  is  happiness.  If  so,  though  he  believes  him 
he  does  not  properly  trust  in  him  for  it ;  for  he  does  not  seek  or  desire  what  he 
offers ;  and  there  can  be  no  adherence  or  acquiescence  of  mind.  If  a  man  offeis 
another  to  rescue  liim  from  captivity,  and  carry  him  to  his  own  country;  if  the 
latter  believes  the  former  will  do  it,  and  yet  does  not  desire  it,  he  cannot  he 
said  to  trust  in  him  for  it.  And  if  the  thing  bo  accounted  good,  and  be  be- 
lieved, yet  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered,  does  not  like  tne  person  that  does 
it,  or  the  way  of  accomplishment  of  it,  there  cannot  be  an  entire  trust,  because 
there  is  not  a  full  adherence  and  acquiescence  of  mind. 

§  82.  There  are  these  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  sen- 
sible that  any  thing  is  good  or  excellent :  1.  When  the  mind  judges  that  any 
thing  is  such  as,  by  the  agreement  of  mankind,  is  called  good  or  excellent,  viz., 
that  which  is  most  to  general  advantage,  and  that  between  which  and  reward 
there  is  a  suitableness ;  or  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God.  It  is  a 
being  merely  convinced  in  judgment,  that  a  thin^  is  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  good,  as  the  word  is  generally  applied.  2.  The  mind  is  sensible 
of  good  in  another  sense,  when  it  is  so  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  amiableness 
of  me  thing,  that  it  is  sensible  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  it  This  kind  of  sensibleness  of  good,  carries  in  it  an  act  of  the  will,  or  in- 
clination or  spirit  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  understandmg. 

§  83.  The  conditions  of  justification  are,  repentance  and  faith  ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  grace  appears  in  the  forgiving  pf  sin  upon  repentance,  or  only  for  our 
being  willing  to  part  with  it,  after  the  same  maimer  as  the  bestowment  of  eter- 
nal life,  only  for  accepting  of  it  For  to  make  us  an  offer  of  freedom  from  a 
thing,  only  for  QuiHing  of  it,  is  equivalent  to  the  offering  the  possesasion  of  a 
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flung  foi  the  receiving  of  it.  God  makes  us  this  offer,  that  if  we  will  in  our 
hearts  quit  sin,  we  shall  be  freed  from  it,  and  all  the  evil  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
flows  from  it ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  offering  us  freedom  only  for  ac- 
cepting it.  Accepting,  in  this  case,  is  quitting  and  parting  with,  in  our  wills 
and  inclination.  So  that  repentance  is  implied  in  faith ;  it  is  a  part  of  our 
willing  reception  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  faith  with  respect 
to  sin,  implies  something  more  in  it,  viz.,  a  respect  to  Christ,  as  him  bj  whom 
we  have  deliverance.     Thus  by  faith  we  destroy  sin.  Gal.  ii.  18. 

§  84.  As  to  that  question,  Whether  closing  with  Christ  in  his  kingly  office 
be  of  the  essence  of  justify mg  faith  ?  I  would  say  :  1.  That  accepting  Christ 
in  his  km^ly  office,  is  doubtless  the  proper  condition  of  havine  an  interest  in 
Christ's  kmgly  office,  and  so  the  condition  of  that  salvation  which  he  bestows 
b  the  execution  of  tliat  office ;  as  much  as  accepting  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Christ,  in  his  kingly  office,  be- 
stows salvation ;  and  therefore,  accepting  bun  in  his  kingly  office,  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  sell  all  and  suffer  all  in  duty  to  Christ,  and  giving  proper  respect  and 
honor  to  him,  is  the  proper  condition  of  salvation.  This  is  manifest  by  Heb.  v. 
9,  "  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him ;"  and  by  Rom.  x.  10,  '^  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.*' 
The  apostle  speaks  of  such  a  confessing  of  Christ,  or  outward  and  open  testify- 
ing our  respect  to  him,  and  adhering  to  our  duty  to  him,  as  exposed  to  suffering, 
reproach  and  persecution.  And  that  such  a  disposition  and  practice  is  of  the 
essence  of  saving  faith,  is  manifest  by  John  xii.  42, 43 :  "  Nevertheless,  among 
the  chief  nders  also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they 
did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue :  for  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  Gcd ;" — compared  with  John 
V.  44, "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not 
the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?" 

2.  Accepting  Christ  as  a  priest  and  king,  cannot  be  separated.  The>'  not 
only  cannot  be  separated,  or  be  asunder  in  their  subject,  but  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  separate  things  in  their  natures ;  for  they  are  implied  one  in  ano- 
ther. Accepting  Christ  as  a  king,  is  implied  in  accepting  him  as  a  priest :  for, 
as  a  priest,  he  procures  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office ;  and  there- 
fore, to  accept  him  as  a  priest,  implies  an  accepting  him  in  his  kingly  office  : 
for  we  cannot  accept  the  purchase  of  his  priesthood,  but  by  accepting  the  Une- 
fits  purchased.  If  faith  is  supposed  to  rjontain  no  more  immefjiately,  than  ordy 
an  accepting  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  for  our  justification  ;  y<rt  that' j'i««tifir:atioIi 
implies  a  giving  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office,  viz.,  salvation  from 
sin,  and  conformity  to  his  nature  and  will,  and  actual  salvation  by  actual  deli* 
verance  from  our  enemies,  and  the  bestowment  of  glory. 

§  85.  Faith  divine,  is  a  spiritual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  iWiwjH  of  r^-li- 
gion.     Some  have  objected  against  a  spiritual  sight  of  divine  thiri'jrH  in  th«:»r 

S'orious,  excellent  and  divine  form,  as  txiing  thf!  foundation  of  a  r./ifivi«-tion  of 
e  truth  or  real  existence  of  them  ;  because,  say  they,  th*-  exist <ri/r<'  ol  thin</x 
is  in  the  order  of  nature  before  forms  or  qualities  of  th*-m  as  *'Xrj'\U'rii  or  o'lionv; 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  mast  go  Urfore  th^  Hitrhi  (A  \hm  iffirn 
or  quality;  they  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  wren  to  U-  ei^ellwi*. 
I  answer,  it  is  true,  things  must  \x:  known  to  Ik;,  hefor*-  they  are  known  to  hr 
excellent,  if  by  this  proposition  it  Inr  understorKi,  that  thin'^M  must  lie  known  u, 
exist,  before  they  can  be  known  really  to  exist  vxr.f\\**uU  't  re;illy  lo  exi<j»  'vith 
such  and  such  beauty.     And  all  tlic  force  of  the  fi\ty'rUt,!i  d<'j;'-nds  on  <:ii/  h  .§ 
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meaning  of  this  assertion.  But  if  thereby  be  intended,  tliat  a  thing  must  be 
known  to  have  a  real  existence  before  the  person  has  a  clear  imderstaD^Dg, 
idea  or  apprehension  of  the  thing  propased  or  objected  to  liis  view,  as  it  is  io  2» 
qualities  either  odious  or  beautiful,  then  the  assertion  is  not  true  ;  for  his  having 
a  clear  idea  of  something;  proposed  to  his  understanding  or  view,  as  very  beau^ 
tilul  or  very  odious,  as  is  proposed,  does  not  suppose  its  reality  ;  that  is,  it  decs 
not  presuppose  it,  though  its  real  existence  may  perhaps  follow  from  it.  But  io 
our  way  of  understanding  things  in  general  of  all  kinds,  we  first  have  some  uoda- 
stand'uig  or  view  of  the  thing  in  its  qualities,  before  we  know  its  existenct 
Thus  it  is  in  things  that  we  know  by  our  external  senses,  by  our  bodilv 
sight  for  instance.  We  first  see  them,  or  have  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  sight, 
bdfore  we  know  their  existence  by  our  sight  We  first  see  the  sun,  and  have-i 
strong,  lively  and  clear  idea  of  it  in  its  qualities,  its  sliape,  its  brightness,  kc^ 
before  we  know  there  actually  exists  such  a  boily. 

§  86.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  is  observable,  that » 
trusting  in  God,  hoping  in  him,  waiting  for  him,  &c,  are  abundantly  insasted  on 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  main  condition  of  God's  favor,  protection,  deliver- 
ance and  salvation,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  elsewhere ;  so,  in  most  ci  those 
places  where  these  graces  of  trust  and  hope  are  so  insisted  upon,  the  subjects  of 
them  are  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  trial,  trouble,  difficulty,  danger,  of- 
position  and  oppression  of  enemies,  and  the  like.  And  the  clearer  revelation, 
and  more  abundant  light  of  the  New  Testament,  bring  into  clearer  view  the 
state  that  all  mankind  are  in  with  regard  to  those  things  that  are  invisible,  the 
invisible  God,  an  invisible  world,  and  invisible  enemies,  and  so  show  men*s  lost, 
miserable,  captivated,  dangerous  and  helpless  state,  and  reveal  the  infinite  merer 
of  God,  and  his  glorious  all-sufiiciency  to  such  wretched,  helpless  creatures,  and 
also  exhibit  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  miserable,  the  great 
Redeemer  of  captives,  &c.  Hence  faith,  trust  and  hope,  are  most  fitly  insBld 
on  as  the  duty  and  qualification  peculiarly  proper  for  all  mankind,  and  the  vir- 
tue proper  to  be  exercised  in  their  circumstances  towards  God  and  Christ,  as 
they  reveal  themselves  in  the  gospel,  as  belonging  to  them  in  their  character 
and  relation  to  us,  and  concern  with  us,  hi  which  tliey  are  there  exhibited ;  and 
as  the  grand  condition  of  our  salvation,  or  our  receiving  those  benefits,  which 
wcy  as  sinful,  miserable  and  helpless  creatmes,  need  from  them,  and  which 
Christ,  as  a  Redeemer,  appears  ready  to  bestow. 

§  87.  Dr.  Manton  reconciles  the  Apostle  James  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
following  manner,  in  his  5th  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  374 :  "  Justification  haih 
respect  to  some  accusation  :  now%  as  there  is  a  twofold  law,  there  is  a  twofold  ac- 
cusation and  justification  ;  the  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of  grace.  Kow  when 
we  are  accused  as  breakers  of  the  law  of  works,  that  is,  as  sinners  obnoxiotf 
to  the  wrath  of  God,  we  plead  Christ's  satisfaction  as  our  righteousness,  no 
works  of  onrown.  But  wlren  we  are  accused  as  nonperforraers  of  the  coDdi- 
tions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  being  neglecters  and  rejecters  of  Christ  the 
Mediator,  we  are  justified  by  producing  our  faith  or  sincere  obedience  ;  so  thai 
our  righteousness  by  the  new  covenant  is  subordinate  to  oinr  universal  riahteous- 
ness,  with  respect  to  the  great  law  of  God ;  and  that  we  have  only  by  Christ. 
If  w^e  are  charged  that  we  have  broken  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
w^orks,  we  allege  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merit.  If  charged  not  to  have  per- 
fonned  the  conditions  of  the  law  of  grace,  we  answ^er  it  by  producing  our  faith, 
repentance  and  new  obedience,  and  so  show  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  Our  first 
and  supreme  righteousness  consists  in  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  acceptance 
in  the  beloved,  and  our  right  to  impunity  and  glory.  Our  second  and  subordinate 
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we  keep  his  commandments :  and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous.  Fu: 
whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world :  and  this  is  me  victory  iL^ 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  It  is  a  doctrine  taught  in  this  text,  tk: 
saving  faith  differs  from  all  common  faith  in  its  nature,  kind  and  essence.  TL« 
doctrme  is  inferred  from  the  text,  thus :  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believtth  lb: 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God ;"  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  there  wi^ 
some  great  virtue  that  the  apostles  and  Christians  in  those  days  used  to  caU  by 
the  name  of  faith  or  believing,  believing  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  and  the  litt ; 
which  was  a  thing  very  peculiar  and  distinguishing,  and  belonging  only  to  the  k 
that  were  bom  of  God.  Thereby  cannot  be  meant,  therefore,  only  a  mere  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  because  that  is  common  to  saints  and  sinners,  ls 
is  very  evident.  The  Apostle  James  plainly  teaches  in  chapter  ii.  that  this  faiit. 
may  be  in  those  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation.  And  we  read  in  the  EvaL- 
eelists,  of  many  that  in  this  sense  believe,  to  whom  Christ  did  not  commit  Limsfli, 
because  he  knew  what  was  in  them  :  John  ii.  at  the  latter  end,  and  many  oilici 
places.  When  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  torn 
of  God ;"  thereby  cannot  be  meant,  whosoever  has  such  an  assent  as  isperlec:. 
so  as  to  exclude  all  remaining  unbelief;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  faith  of  gcc^ 
men  does  not  do  this.  Thus  a  true  believer  said,  Mark  ix.  24,  "  Lord,  I  believe; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief;"  and  Christ  is  often  reproving  his  true  disciples,  iLai 
they  have  so  little  faiUi.  He  often  says  to  them,  "  0  ye  of  little  iaith ;"  au 
speaks  sometimes  as  if  their  faith  were  less  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Xo; 
can  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
is  born  of  God,"  mean,  that  whosoever  has  a  predominant  assent,  or  an  assent 
that  prevails  above  his  dissent,  or  whose  judgment  preponderates  that  way,  ami 
has  more  weight  in  that  scale  than  the  other ;  because  it  is  plain  that  it  is  net 
true  that  every  one  that  believes  in  this  sense,  is  born  of  God.  Many  natural, 
unregenerate  men,  have  such  a  preponderating  judgment  of  the  truth  of  tie 
doctnnes  of  the  gospel ;  without  it,  there  is  no  belief  of  it  at  all.  For  believine. 
in  the  lowest  sense,  implies  a  preponderating  judgment ;  but  it  is  evident,  as  ji>t 
now  was  okserved,  that  many  natural  men  do  believe :  they  do  judge  that  iL« 
doctrine  is  true,  as  the  devils  do. 

And  again,  when  the  apostle  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jt-sus  is  tk 
Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;''  all  that  he  intends,  cannot  be  only,  that  whosoever  t 
come  to  a  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent,  between  the  lowfM 
degree  of  preponderating  assent  and  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remains  ol 
unbelief;  he  cannot  mean  any  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent, 
still  meaning  nothing  but  mere  assent  by  believing.  For  he  does  not  say,  Lt 
that  believes  or  assents  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  to  such  a  certain  degree,  is"  boru 
of  God ;  but  whosoever  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God ;  l> 
which  must  be  understood,  that  whosoever  at  all  performs  that  act  which  iht 
apostle  calls  by  that  name,  or  whosoever  has  any  thing  at  all  of  that  kind  oi 
virtue  which  the  apostle  calls  believing,  is  born  of  God  ;  and  that  he  that  is  not 
born  of  God,  has  not  that  virtue  that  he  meant,  but  is  wholly  without  it.  And 
besides,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  by  this  believing,  which  tie 
apostle  there  and  elsewhere  lays  down  as  such  a  grand  note  of  distinction  be- 
tween those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  those  that  are  not,  is  meant  only  a  certain 
degree  of  assent,  which  such  have,  that  differs  loss  from  what  those  may  have, 
that  are  not  born  of  God,  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  from  "a  thou- 
sand ;  yea,  that  differs  from  it  an  infinitely  little.  For  this  is  the  case,  if  ihi 
difference  be  only  gradual,  and  it  be  only  a  certain  degree  of  faith  that  is  tht 
mark  of  being  born  of  God.     If  this  was  the  apostle's  meaning,  he  would  ust 
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words  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  language,  as  he  would  call 
things  infinitely  nearly  alike  by  such  distant  and  contrary  names ;  and  would 
represent  the  subjects  m  whom  they  are,  as  of  such  different  and  contrary  char- 
acters, calHng  one  believer,  and  the  other  unbeliever,  one  the  children  of  God, 
and  those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  the  other  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  this 
apostle  calls  all  that  are  not  born  of  God,  in  this  epistle  (see  chapter  iii.  9,  10), 
and  would  represent  one  as  setting  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  and  the  other  as 
making  him  a  liar,  as  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  context.  And  besides,  if  this 
were  the  case,  if  believers  in  this  sense  only,  with  such  an  infinitely  small,  grad- 
ual difference,  was  all  that  he  meant,  it  would  be  no  such  notable  distinction 
between  those  that  are  born  of  God  and  those  that  are  not,  as  the  apostle  repre- 
sents, and  as  this  apostle,  and  other  apostles,  do  everywhere  signify.  Nay,  it 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  used  as  a  sign  or  characteristic  for  men  to  distinguish 
themselves  by ;  for  such  minute,  gfadual  differences,  which  in  this  case  would 
be  alone  certainly  distinguishing,  are  altogether  Undiscernible,  or  at  least  with 
great  difficulty  determined ;  therefore,  are  not  fit  to  be  given  as  distinguishing 
jiotes  of  the  Christian  character.  If  words  are  everywhere  used  alter  this 
manner  in  the  Bible,  and,  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  word  is  generally  used  there, 
IS  meant  only  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  that  not  merely  a  predominant 
assent,  nor  yet  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remaining  unbelief,  but  only  a 
certain  degree  of  assent  between  these  two,  rising  up  just  to  such  a  precise 
height,  so  that  he  that  has  this  shall  everywhere  be  called  a  believer ;  and  he 
whose  assent,  though  it  predominates  also,  and  rises  up  as  high  as  the  other 
within  an  infinitely  Tittle,  shall  be  called  an  unbeliever,  one  that  wickedly  makes 
God  a  liar,  &c.,  this  is  in  effect  to  use  words  without  any  determinate  meaning 
at  all,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  any  meaning  proportioned  to  our  understand- 
ings ;  therefore,  4iere  is  undoubtedly  some  great  and  notable  difference  between 
the  fkith  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not : 
insomuch  that,  without  that  very  faith,  according  to  the  common  use  of  language 
in  these  days,  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  said  not  to  be- 
lieve at  all.  And  besides,  that  virtue  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  as  such  a 
great  and  distinguishing  note  of  a  child  of  God,  he  plainly  speaks  of  as  a  su- 
pernatural thmg,  as  something  not  in  natural  men,  and  given  only  in  regeneration 
or  being  bom  of  God,  whicn  is  the  great  change  of  men  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  that  which  is  supernatural.  Men  may  have  what  is  natural,  by  their 
being  born,  bom  in  a  natural  way ;  but  they  have  what  is  supernatural,  by  be- 
ing bom  a^ain,  and  born  of  God.  But,  says  the  apostle,  "  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God."  The  same  faith  is  plainly  spoken  of 
as  a  supernatural  thing  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  verse  15  :  "  Whosoever  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  Is  the  Son  of  God,  Giod  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 

But  common  faith  is  not  a  supernatural  thing,  any  more  than  a  belief  of  any 
history.  It  is  obtained  by  the  same  means.  If  one  be  natural,  and  the  other 
supernatural,  then  undoubtedly  the  difference  is  not  only  such  a  gradual  differ- 
ence, differing  but  an  infinitely  little.  If  all  lies  in  the  degree  of  assent,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  thousand  degrees  of  assent  be  required  to  salvation,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  in  the  faith  of  others ;  how  unreasonable  is  it  to 
say,  that  when  a  man  can  naturally  raise  his  assent  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  degrees,  yet  he  cannot  reach  the  other  degree,  by  any  improvement,  but 
there  must  be  a  new  birth  in  order  to  the  other  degree  f  And  as  it  is  thus  evi- 
dent, that  the  faith  or  believing  that  Jesus  is  tlie  Christ,which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  in  the  text,  is  some  virtue  intended  by  the  apostle,  differing  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  nature  and  kind,  from  any  faith  that  unregenerate  men  have ;  so  I  would 
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observe,  thjit  il  is  evident  that  ibisspeciiil  fnith,  of  which  theapo^1esp€&b,lk 
so  differs  tram  comnwn  fuilli,  m  not  only  a  faiih  that  some  ChraUans  odv  kn 
abiaiard,  but  ihat  all  have  it  tbat  are  iii  a  slate  of  salvation ;   because  "  • 
fililU  is  ofieti  spoken  of  as  thai  wliii  h  fu^X  brings  men  iiUo  a  state  ot 
and  not  iiKTfl)-  ^  Uiut  which  C^brustians  attain  to  afterwards,  ail%^i  tbtj  hku 
perfbritn-il  tht^  condition  of  salvation- 
How  otWn  are  we  taught,  that  it  is  by  faith  in  Christ  we  are  justifipd;  sdI 
tbat  be  tbat  believes  not,  is  in  a  state  of  condt-nmaiion  ;  and  that  it  is  hj  lim, 
mmi  pas  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  salvatioo.     Compare  Jok  t 
21 :  "  Vejily,  verily,  1  say  unto  j'ou^  he  that  beareth  my  words*  and  bi^   -    '  ^ 
him  tlmt  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  lij'e,  and  shall  not  come  into  cmih' 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life  ;'  with  chapter  iii*  1S»  **  He    • 
on  him  ifl  not  condemned  ;  but  he  that  believelh  not,  is  eondenjn^i 
catisehe  halh  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,"  Am 
iim  faith  t!mt  tfius  brings  into  a  state  of  hfe^  is  expressed  in  the  same  woirtbai 
il  is  in  the  text,  in  John  xx.  31 :  **  But  these  things  are  written^  tbat  ye  m^giA 
believe  tbat  Jemis  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  GcmI;  and  that  l*clic%ing,  ye  m^ 
have  life  through  bis  name,"  Thus  it  is  mimi fest  that  tlie  thilh  spoken  of  iiitW 
text,  is  the  laiih  that  all  men  have  that  are  in  a  state  of  8alv;if  ^   '    faitt 

by  which  ihey  first  come  into  salvation,  and  that  it  is  a  iaith  t    _  oiBg 

in  nature  and  kind  horn  all  conm^on  faith* 

In  the  further  prfjsecution  of  this  discourse,  I  dja!l»  1,  Bring  some  fintkir 
argUQients  to  prove,  that  saving  faith  thlfers  from  eoramon  faith  in  natua*  vd 
essence.  2*  Show  wherein  the  essential  difference  lies,  confirming  the  sair 
from  the  Scriptures,  which  will  further  prove  the  truth  of  I  he  doctrine. 

FiKsT*  i  am  to  bring  some  further  arguments  to  prove  ihe  i- 
here  1  would  oliserve,  that  there  is  some  kind  of  difference  -pr 
apparent  from  the  vast  dislinclion  made  in  Scripture,  insumuch,  that  thi 
have  faith,  are  all  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  justified,  and  in  a  statr 
vation,  having  a  tille  to  eternal  life,  Slc,  Horn*  i.  16,  17,  "  The  goq^l  if  1 
power  of  Cod  to  aalvation  to  every  one  that  believelh,"  And  chap,  lil^ 
**  Even  the  ri{>hteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Chriirt,  unto  t 
and  upon  all  that  believe  ^*  Rom,  x,  4,  *'  ChriM  is  the  end  of  tlie  law  for  mhu 
eousness  to  every  one  that  bclievethp*'  Acts  xiii.  39,  '*  And  by  binx  all  that  liflteie 
are  justified/'  In  these  and  other  places,  a  state  of  salvation  is  prifl 
every  one  that  believeth  or  hath  liiith.  It  is  not  said  of  ever}'  one  Ih-i 
«lfa  and  w^alks  answerably,  or  of  every  one  that  believeth  and  takes  up  an  an 
9Werable  resolution  to  obey  ;  which  would  be  to  limit  the  proposition,  and  make 
an  exception,  and  be  as  much  as  to  say,  not  ever}'  one  that  is  a  l^eliever,  but  to 
such  believers  only  as  not  only  believe,  but  obey.  But  tbi^  does  not  eonsK^t 
witli  these  univemal  expressions:  "Tlie  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvatinu 
to  every  one  that  believeth."  *'  The  righteousness  of  Go<l  is  unto  all,  and  upo» 
all  them  that  believe,"  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousn^^ss  to  exerj 
one  that  believeth*"  And  by  the  supposition,  they  tbat  have  not  s^^i .  ,  aie 

W  »  r<ate  of  damnation  ;  as  it  is  also  expressly  said  in  Scripture,  '  /  be- 

heveth  not  shall  be  damned/^  and  the  like.  So  tbat  it  is  evitlent  lh«it  there  h  i 
a  great  difference  between  the  virtue  that  the  Scripture  calls  by  the  name  faUk^  \ 
and  speaks  of  as  saving  faith,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  and  all  that  is  or  can  fcc  ia  ^ 
otliers.  But  here  I  would  observe  particularly  :  the  difference  must  either  bei 
m  the  iegree  of  faith,  and  in  the  enectJj  of  it  or  it,  is  the  nature  of  the  faith  if 
^nd  I  wouki, 

^  Show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  difference  m  degree* 
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1.  There  are  other  Scriptures  besides  the  text,  that  speak  of  saving  faith 
s  a  supernatural  thing.  Matt  xvi.  15,  16,  17,  "  He  saith  unto  them,  But 
rhom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  Christ, 
ie  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 
rt  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
ly  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  This  must  evidently  be  understood  of  a  super- 
atural  way  of  coming  by  this  belief  or  faith ;  such  a  way  as  is  greatly  distin- 
uished  from  instruction  or  judgment  in  other  matters,  such  as  the  wuse  and 
rudent  in  temporal  things  had.  So  Luke  x.  21,  22,  "  In  that  hour  Jesus  re- 
>iced  in  spirit,  and  said,  1  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
bou  hast  hid  diese  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
uto  babes :  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  No  man 
Doweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son, 
nd  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So,  to  the  same  purpose  is  John  vi. 
14,  45,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 
Iraw  him :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
ihets,  And  they  all  shall  be  taught  of  God :  every  man  therefore  that  hath 
leard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me."  And  what  is  meant, 
J  not  merely  that  God  gives  it  in  his  providence ;  for  so  he  gives  the  know- 
edee  of  those  wise  and  prudent  men  mentioned  in  the  forecited  passage.  It  is 
aid  that  he  gives  it  by  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  as  appears  by  1  Cor.  xii.  2  : 
•  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  the 
ommon  influences  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  natural  men,  or  men  that  are  unregen- 
•rated  may  have,  are  not  meant,  as  appears  by  what  the  same  apostle  says  in 
he  same  epistle,  chap.  ii.  14 :  '^  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  ol 
he  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
hem,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
0  which  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect,  are  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified, 
i8  appears  by  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  foregoing  chapter, 
irhich  he  says  is  to  the  Jew^  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
Ind  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  this  saving  faith  is  given,  is  not 
my  common  influence,  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  is  that  mfluence  by  which  men 
ire  God's  workmanship,  made  over  again,  or  made  new  creatures,  is  evident, 
ry  Ephesians  ii.  8,  9, 10 :  ^*  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that 
lot  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
K>a8t  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
irhich  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  And  so,  it  is 
oanifest  by  the  text,  that  this  influence  by  which  this  faith  is  given,  is  no  coni- 
Qon  influence,  but  a  regenerating  influence,  1  John  v.  1 — 5 :  "  Whosoever  be- 
ieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth 
um  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments," 
fee  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  work,  so  wrought  by  God,  as  remarkably  to 
how  his  power,  2  Thess.  i.  11 :  "  Wherefore  also,  we  pray  always  for  you,  that 
>ur  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power."  And  that  which 
nakes  the  argument  yet  more  clear  and  demonstrative  is,  that  it  is  mentioned 
IS  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  saving  faith,  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
>peration  of  God  ;  Col.  ii.  12,  "  You  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of 
he  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Now,  would  this 
aith  be  any  distinguishing  character  of  the  true  Christian,  if  it  were  not  a  faith 
)f  a  different  kind  from  that  which  others  may  have  1  And  besides,  it  is  evident- 
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ly  sugf^'^ed  in  tlie  vfonh^  tliat  it  is  by  a  like  wonderiul  operat jon'  Mm  vm  mSi 
of  Chmt  from  the  deatl ;  especially  taken  with  the  following  vense.  The  vtai 
taken  togt4her  are  thus,  ven4f/s  12,  13  :  '*  Buried  wkh  him  in  baplbm,  wheni 
also  you  are  risen  with  hlin  through  the  failh  of  the  operatioti  of  God,  vb 
raised  hiin  from  the  dead*  And  ynu,  Ijeing  dead  in  joar  sins,  and  ibe  ma> 
cumciiiiion  of  your  flesh,  linth  he  quickeneil  together  with  liim,  haAing  lorgiTia 
you  all  treijpiisses,"  Let  this  be  compared  with  Eph*  L  18,  19  :  **  The  ejfs  <f 
your  understanding  being  enlightened  ;  thut  ye  may  know  what  is  iJbe  liopt^ 
his  culling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  ssmH,  ml 
what  m  the  exceeding  greatness  of  bis  power  to  us  wnrd  who  belieire,  icctml* 
ing  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  pwer*"  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose, ibt 
audi  distinctions  as  these  would  be  taught,  as  taking  place  betwrt^-n  saw 
faith  and  coiumon  faith,  if  there  were  no  essential  difference,  but  only  a  gni^ 
difference,  and  they  approached  infinitely  near  to  each  other  ? 

2,  The  distiiigui;shing  epitliets  and  characters  ascribed  to   saving  fsikiiii 
Scripture,  are  such  as  denote  the  difference  to  be  in  nature  and  kindl  atid  wi 
in  degree  only.     One  distinguishing  epithet  is  precioUi,  2  Peter  L  T;  "  Like  pw^ 
OK  faith  With  us."     Now,  preciousncss  is  what  signifies  more  pro|»f rly 
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thing  of  the  quahty,  than  of  the  degree.  As  preciousness  m  gold  is  more  pftf* 
erly  a  designation  of  the  quality  of  that  kind  of  substance*  than  the  quaiolitj 
And  therefore,  when  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  to  see  whether  it  be  trtie  goHor 
not  J  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  is  tried  by  the  fire,  but  theorem 
cious  nature  of  the  substance.  So  it  is  when  faith  is  trie*l  to  see  uhelheritir 
a  savijig  faith  or  not  1  Peter  i.  7, "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  mA 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perishethj  though  it  be  tried  with  tire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise^  and  honor,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ/'  U 
the  trial  was  not  of  the  nature  and  kind,  but  only  of  the  cjuantity  of  faith ;  how 
exceedingly  improper  would  be  the  comparison  betw^een  the  trial  of  taith  mi 
the  trial  of*^  gold  ?  Another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  slaving  failh  is, 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  Abrahan.  Rom.  iv,  16,  "  Tliercfore  it  is  ot^  faith,  tliat  A 
might  be  by  grace  ;  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  nnt  to 
that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, who  is  the  father  of  us  alb'*  Now,  the  faitii  of  Abraham  cannot  be  faith  i 
of  that  degree  of  which  Abraham's  was  |  for  undoubtedly  multitudes  are  in  a 
state  of  saTvatioOj  that  have  not  that  eminency  of  faith*  Therefore,  nothij; 
ran  be  meant  by  the  faith  of  Ahraham,  but  faith  of  the  same  nattire  and  kioi 
Again^  another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saying  faith  is,  that  it  is  fait!) 
unfiigntd,  1  Tim.  i.  5,  *'  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  oot  of 
a  pure  hearty  and  of  a  good  conciencet  and  of  faith  unfeigned*'  2  Tim.  I  5, 
"  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwrlt 
first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice ;  and  I  am  |»ersiiadd 
that  in  thee  also."  Now  this  is  an  epithet  that  denotes  the  nature  of  a  ttinc, 
and  not  the  degree  of  it.  A  Ihing  may  be  imfeigned,  and  yet  be  but  to  a  sia^ 
degree.  To  be  unfeigned,  is  to  be  really  a  thing  of  that  nature  ami  kind  which  ] 
ii  pretends  to  be  ;  and  not  a  false  appearance,  or  mere  resemblance  of  it- 
Again,  another  note  of  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith, 
plainly  implied  in  Scripture,  is^  that  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  devils.  U  is  im- 
plieti  in  James  ii*  18,  19  ;  "  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faitli^  and  I  have  j 
works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faithj 
by  my  works.  Thou  bclievest  that  there  ii  one  God  ;  thoo  dost  well ;  the ) 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble-"  Here  it  is  first  implied j  that  there  is  a  diffir- 
ence  between  savmg  faith  and  common ,  tliat  may  be  shown  by  works  ;  a  difier*  j 
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eace  in  the  cause,  that  may  be  shown  by  the  effects";  and  then  it  k  implied 
this  difference  lies  in  something  wherein  it  differs  from  the  faith  of  devils ; 
othenvise  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  reasoning.  But  this  difference  can- 
not lie  in  the  degree  of  the  assent  of  the  understanding ;  for  the  devils  have  as 
high  a  degree  of  assent  as  the  real  Christian.  The  difference  then  must  lie  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  faith. 

3.  That  the  difference  between  common  faith  and  saving  faith  does  not  lie 
in  the  degree  only,  but  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  it,  appears  by  this  ;  that 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  damnation  are  spoken  of  as  being  wljolly  destitute 
of  it,  as  wholly  without  that  sort  of  faith  that  the  saints  have.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  those  that  beUeve  not,  and  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,' being  blind 
with  regard  to  this  light ;  as  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4 :  "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  Uiem  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  beheve  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
-who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Now,  can  these  things  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  of  such  as  are  lost  in  general,  if  many  of  them  as  well 
as  the  saved,  have  the  same  sort  of  faith  of  the  same  gospel,  but  only  in  a  less 
degree,  and  some  of  them  falling  short  in  degree,  but  very  little,  perhaps  one 
degree  in  a  million  ?  How  can  it  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  others,  so  little 
excelling  them  in  the  degree  of  the  same  light,  as  having  the  light  of  the 
knowleage  of  the  glory  of  God  shining  unto  them,  and  beholding  as  with  open 
face  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  is  said  of  all  true  believers  in  the  context  ? 
While  those  are  spoken  of  as  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  their  minds 
blinded,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  shine  unto  them,  and  so  as 
being  lost,  or  in  a  state  of  damnation  ?  Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
unreasonable. 

4.  That  the  difference  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  is  not  in  de- 
gree, but  in  nature  and  kind,  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  Scripture,  saving 
faith,  when  weakest,  and  attended  with  very  great  doubts,  yet  is  said  never  to 
fail.  Luke  xxii.  31,  32,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 
The  faith  of  Peter  was  attended  with  very  great  doubts  concerning  Christ  and 
his  cause.  Now,  if  the  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  other  faith  be  only 
in  the  degree  of  assent,  whereby  a  man  was  brought  fully  to  assent  to  the  truth, 
and  to  cease  greatly  to  question  it ;  then  Peter's  faith  would  have  failed.  He 
would  have  been  without  any  saving  faith.  For  he  greatly  questioned  the  truth 
concerning  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  especially  when  he  denied  him.  Other 
disciples  md  so  too ;  for  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled.  Therefore  it  follows,  th;it 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  very  nature  of  saving  faith,  that  remains  in 
times  even  of  greatest  doubt,  and  even  at  those  times  distinguishes  it  from  ail 
common  faitL 

I  now  proceed,  II.  To  show  that  it  does  not  consist  only  in  the  difference 
of  effects.  The  supposition  that  I  would  disprove  is  this.  That  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  as  to  their  nature :  all  the  dif- 
ference lies  in  this,  that  in  him  that  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  faith  produces 
another  effect ;  it  works  another  way ;  it  produces  a  settled  determination  of 
mind,  to  walk  m  a  way  of  universal  and  persevering  obedience.  In  the  unre- 
generate,  although  his  faith  be  the  same  with  that  ofthe  regenerate,  and  he  has 
Uie  same  assent  of  his  understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  does  not 
prove  effectual  to  bring  him  to  such  a  resolution  and  answerable  practice.  In 
opposition  to  this  notion,  I  would  observe, 
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1.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  to  suppose  different  eCects, 
without  any  difference  in  the  cause.  It  has  ever  been  counted  to  be  good  rea- 
soning from  tlie  effect  to  the  cause  ;  and  it  is  a  way  of  reasoning  that  Ciunmon 
sense  leads  mankind  to.  But  if,  from  a  different  effect,  there  is  no  arguing  anj 
difference  in  the  cause,  this  way  of  reasoning  must  be  given  up.  If  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  effect,  that  does  not  arise  from  some  difference  in  the  caust, 
then  there  is  something  in  the  effect  that  proceeds  not  from  its  cause,  viz.,  that 
diversit)' ;  because  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  cause  to  answer  it :  therefore,  that 
diversity  must  arise  from  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no  effect  of  any  thing; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  suppasition.  So  this  hypothesis  is  at  once  reduced  to 
a  contradiction.  If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  effject,  that  difference  must  arise 
from  something ;  and  that  which  it  arises  from,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  must  be 
the  cause  of  it.  And  if  faith  be  the  cause  of  this  diversity  in  the  effect,  as  is 
supposed,  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  there  in  faith,  that  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
diversity,  seeing  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  faith  to  answer  it  ?  To  say  that  the 
diversity  of  the  effect  arises  from  likeness  or  sameness  in  the  cause,  is  a  gross 
and  palpable  absurdity ;  and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  difference  is  produced 
by  no  difference :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  nothing  produces 
something. 

2.  If  there  were  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  faith,  but  no  difference  in  the 
faith  itself,  then  no  difference  of  faith  could  be  showed  by  the  effects.  But  that 
is  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  particularly  to  James  ii.  18 :  "  Yea  a  man  may  say, 
Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  The  apostle  can  mean  nothing  else 
by  this,  than  that  I  will  show  thee  by  my  works  that  I  have  a  right  sort  of 
faith.  I  will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  a  better  faith  than  that  of  those  who 
have  no  works.  I  will  show  thee  the  difference  of  the  causes,  by  the  difference  of 
the  effect.     This  the  apostle  thought  good  arguing.     Christ  thought  it  was 

food  arguing  to  argue  the  difference  of  the  tree  trom  the  difference  of  the  fruits ; 
latt.  xn.  33,  "  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  How  can  this  be,  when  tliere 
is  no  difference  in  the  tree  ?  When  the  nature  of  the  tree  is  the  same,  and 
when,  indeed,  though  there  be  a  difference  of  the  effects,  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  in  the  faith  that  is  the  cause  ?  An  if  there  is  no  difference  in  the  faith 
that  is  the  cause,  then  certainly  no  difference  can  be  shown  by  the  effects. 
When  we  see  two  human  bodies,  and  see  actions  performed  and  works  pro<luceil 
by  the  one,  and  not  by  the  other,  we  determine  that  there  is  an  internal  differ- 
ence in  the  bodies  themselves :  we  conclude  that  one  is  alive,  and  the  otliei 
dead ;  that  one  has  an  operative  nature,  an  active  spirit  in  it,  and  that  the  other 
has  none  ;  which  is  a  very  essential  difference  in  the  causes  themselves.  Ji]st 
so  we  argue  an  essential  difference  between  a  saving  and  common  faith,  by  the 
works  or  effects  produced ;  as  the  apostle  in  that  context  observes,  in  the  las* 
verse  of  the  chapter :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with 
out  works  is  dead  also." 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  wherein  saving  faith  differs  essen- 
tially from  common  faith  :  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  what  1  lay  down  from 
the  Scripture,  which  will  give  further  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  savmg  faith,  a  receiving  of  the  object 
of  faith,  not  only  in  the  assent  of  the  judgment,  but  with  the  heart,  or  with  the 
inclination  and  will  of  the  soul.  There  is  in  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the 
truth,  not  only  Anth  tiie  assent  of  thi'  mind,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  heart; 
IS  is  evident  by  2  Thess.  ii.  10 :  "  Received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved."     And  the  ipostle,  describing  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  from 
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the  example  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  Heb.  xi.,  describes  their  faith  thus,  verse 
13 :  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises ;  but,  having  seen 
them  afar  oflF,  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them."  And  so  the 
Evangelist  John  calls  faith  a  receiving  of  Christ ;  John  i.  12,  "  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believed  on  his  name.''  Here  the  apostle  expressly  declares,  that  he  whom 
he  means  by  a  receiver,  was  the  same  with  a  believer  on  Christ,  or  one  that 
has  saving  faith.  And  what  else  can  be  meant  by  receiving  Christ,  or  accept- 
ing him,  than  an  accepting  him  in  heart  ?  It  is  not  a  taking  him  with  the  hand, 
or  any  external  taking  or  accepting  him,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  mind.  The 
acceptance  of  the  mind  is  the  act  of  the  mind  towards  an  object  as  acceptable, 
but  Uiat  in  a  special  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  inclination  or  will.  And  it  is 
farther  evident,  that  saving  faith  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the  speculative  under- 
standing or  judgment,  but  in  the  heart  or  will ;  because  otherwise,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly of  the  nature  of  a  virtue,  or  any  part  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  mind : 
for  virtue  has  its  special  and  immediate  seat  in  the  will ;  and  that  qualification, 
that  is  not  at  all  seated  there,  though  it  be  a  cause  of  virtue,  or  an  effect  of  it, 
yet  is  not  properly  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  nor  can  properly  be  in  itself  a 
moral  qualification,  or  any  fulfilment  of  a  moral  rule.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
saving  faith  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  saint,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  pre- 
scribe in  the  moral  law  of  God.  Matth.  xxiii.  23,  "  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : 
these  ought  je  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  imdone."  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal duty  that  God  required :  John  vi.  28,  29,  "  Then  said  they  unto  him.  What 
shall  we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  God  hath 
sent"  1  John  iii.  23,  "  And  this  is  his  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  us  command- 
ment" And  therefore  it  is  called  most  holy  faith,  Jude  20.  But  if  it  be  n6t 
seated  in  the  will,  it  is  no  more  a  holy  faith,  than  the  faith  of  devik  That  it 
is  most  holy,  implies,  that  it  is  one  thing  wherein  Christian  holiness  docs  princi- 
pally consist. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  against  this  last  particular,  viz.,  that  the  words 
faith  and  believing,  in  common  language,  signify  no  more  than  the  assent  of  the 
understanding. 

Answer  1.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  in  matters  of  divinity  and  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  are  so  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  and  so  much  above  them,  some  words  should  be  used  in  somewhat  of  a 
peculiar  sense.  The  languages  used  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  were  not 
first  framed  to  express  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  things  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  the  common  concernments  of  human  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  language  in  its  common  u&e,  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  express  things  of 
this  nature ;  so  that  there  is  a  necessity,  that  when  the  phrases  of  common 
speech  are  adopted  into  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  should  some  of  them  be  used 
in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  the  most  ordinary  use  of  them  in  temporal 
concerns.  Words  were  first  devised  to  signify  the  more  ordinary  concerns  of 
life :  hence,  men  find  a  necessity,  even  in  order  to  express  many  things  in 
human  arts  and  sciences,  to  use  words  in  something  of  a  peculiar  sense ;  the 
sense  being  somewhat  varied  from  their  more  ordinary  use  ;  and  the  very  same 
words,  as  terms  of  art,  do  not  signify  exactly  the  same  thing  that  they  do  in 
oonuaon  speech.    This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable  iastances ; 
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because  the  concerns  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  diverse  from  ihe  comma, 
concerns  of  life,  that  unless  some  phrases  were  adopted  out  of  common  ianmiage, 
and  tlieir  signification  something  varie<l,  there  would  be  no  words  at  all  to  be 
found  to  signify  such  and  such  things  pertaining  to  those  arts.  But  the  things 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  are  vastly  more  diverse  from  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  than  the  things  of  human  arts  and  sciences:  those  things  being  heayenly 
things,  and  of  the  most  spiritual  and  sublime  nature  possible,  and  most  diveree 
from  earthly  things.  Hence  the  use  of  words  in  common  language,  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  universal  rule  to  determine  the  s^ignification  of  words  io 
the  gospt'l :  but  the  rule  is  the  use  of  words  in  Scripture  language.  What  is 
found  in  fact  to  be  the  ase  of  words  in  the  Bible,  by  comparing  one  place  with 
another,  that  must  detennine  the  sense  in  which  we  must  undenland  them. 

Arunccr  2.  The  words  in  the  original,  translated  faith  and  believing,  such 
as  mani^y  marivm,  Trei&cn,  and  7it.^oi(>rj(Ttg,  as  often  used  in  common  language,  im- 
plied more  than  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  :  they  were  often  used  to 
signify  affiance  or  trusting ;  which  implies  an  act  of  the  will,  as  well  as  of  the 
understanding  :  it  implies,  that  the  thing  believed  is  received  as  good  and  agree- 
able, as  well  as  tnie.  For  trusting  always  relates  to  some  good  sought  and 
aimed  at  in  our  trust ;  and  therefore  evermore  implies  the  acceptance  of  the 
heart,  and  the  embracing  of  the  inclination,  and  desire  of  the  soul.  And  there- 
fore, trusting  in  Chrisi;  for  salvation  implies,  that  he  and  his  redemption,  and 
those  things  wherein  his  salvation  consists,  are  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  us. 

Answer  3.  Supposing  saving  faith  to  l>e  what  Calvinistical  divines  have  . 
ordinarily  supposed  it  to  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  word  in  common  languacje, 
so  fit  to  express  it,  as  faith,  frttjugy  as  it  most  commonly  is  in  the  original.  Or- 
thodox divines,  in  the  definitions  of  faith,  do  not  all  use  exactly  the  same  terms, 
but  they  generally  come  to  the  same  thing.  Their  distinctions  generally  signify 
as  much  as  a  person's  receiving  Chrisi  and  his  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel, with  his  whole  soul ;  acquiescing  in  what  is  exhibited  as  true,  excellent  aiul 
sufficient  for  him.  And  to  express  this  complex  act  of  the  mind,  I  apprehend  no 
word  can  be  found  more  sip^nificant  than  faith,  which  signifies  both  asscntinc:  :^.nil 
consenting  :  because  the  object  ol'  the  act  is  wholly  supernatural,  and  ahovt-  th- 
reach  of  mere  reason,  and  tluTcfore  <»xbil)itc(l  only  by  revelation  and  ill  vim'  ti'<- 
timony :  and  the  person  to  be  believed  in,  is  exhibited  and  otfered  in  that  rt-vt  la- 
tion,  especially  under  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  so,  as  an  obji'Ct  ot'  tiiist: 
and  the  bonefits  are  all  spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future.  If  thi>  be  the 
true  account  of  faith,  beware  how  you  entertain  any  such  doctrine,  as  that  tlien^ 
Ls  no  essential  difference  between  common  and  sa\-ing  faith ;  and  that  both  consist 
in  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  That  this  doc- 
trine is  false,  appears  by  what  has  been  said ;  and  if  it  be  false,  it  must  needs  be 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Saving  fiiith,  as  you  well  know,  is  abundantly  insisted 
on  in  the  Bible,  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  condition  of  salvation ;  being  the 
thing  by  which  we  are  justified.  How  much  is  that  doctrine  insisted  on  in  the 
New  Testament !  We  are  said  to  be  "justified  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone: 
By  faitli  we  are  saved ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  we  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent :  The  just  shall  live  by  faith :  We  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  He  that  believeth  shall  l)e  saved,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Therefore,  doubtless,  saving  faith,  whatsoever 
that  be,  is  the  grand  condition  of  interest  in  Christ,  and  his  great  salvation.  And 
if  it  be  so,  of  what  vast  importance  is  it,  that  we  should  have  right  notions  of 
what  it  is  ?  For  certainly  no  one  thing  whatever,  nothing  in  religion  is  of 
greater  importance,  than  that  which  teaches  us  how  we  may  be  saved.     If 
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silvation  itself  be  of  infinite  importance,  (hen  it  is  of  e^ual  importance  that  we 
do  not  mistake  the  terms  of  it ;  and  if  this  be  of  infimte  importance  then  that 
doctrine  that  teaches  that  to  be  the  term,  that  is  not  so,  but  very  diverse,  is  bfinitely 
dangerous.  What  we  want  a  revelation  from  Qod  for  chiefly,  is,  to  teach  us 
fhe  tenns  of  his  favor,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  And  that  which  tiie  revela- 
tion God  has  gnren  us  in  the  Bible  teaches  to  be  the  way,  is  faith  m  Christ. 
Therefore,  that  doctrine  that  teaches  something  else  to  be  saving  faith,  that  is 
essentiaUy  another  thin^,  teaches  entireljr  another  way  of  salvation :  and  there- 
fore such  doctrine  does  m  effect  make  void  the  revelation  we  have  in  the  Bible ; 
as  it  makes  void  the  special  end  of  it,  which  is  to  teach  us  the  true  way  of  ^- 
vation.  The  gospel  is  the  revelation  of  the  way  of  life  by  faith  in  Christ 
Therefore,  he  who  teaches  something  else  to  be  that  faith,  which  is  essentiaUy 
diverse  from  what  the  gospel  of  Chnst  teaches,  he  teaches  another  gospel ;  and 
he  does  in  effect  teach  another  reli^on  than  the  religion  of  Christ  For  what 
is  rdUgion,  but  ibai  way  of  ezercismg  our  respect  to  God,  whidi  is  the  term  of 
his  favor  and  acceptance  to  a  title  to  etonal  rewards?  The  Scripture  teaches 
this,  in  a  special  manner,  to  be  saving  frdth  in  Jesus  Christ  Therefore,  he  that 
teaches  anottor  fiiilh  instead  of  this,  teaches  another  retigion.  Such  doctrine 
as  I  have  opposed,  must  be  destructive  and  damning,  L  e.,  directly  tending  to 
man's  damnation;  leading  such  as  embrace  it,  to  rest  in  something  essentially 
different  from  tiie  ffrand  condition  of  salvation.  And  therefore,  I  would  advise 
you,  as  you  would  nave  any  regard  to  your  own  soul's  salvation,  and  to  the  sal- 
vation (n  your  posterity,  to  beware  of  such  doctrine  as  this. 
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